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While  the  armies  were  strivingr,  the  political  affairs  had  become 
exceedingly  complicated  and  unsteady.  Their  workings  were  little  known 
or  observed  by  the  public,  but  the  evils  of  bad  government  in  England, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  incongruous  alliance  of  bigoted  aristocracy 
with  awakened  democracy,  and  the  inevitable  growth  of  national  jea- 
lousies as  external  danger  seemed  to  recede,  were  becoming  so  powerful, 
that  if  relief  had  not  been  obtained  from  extraneous  events,  even  the 
vigour  of  Wellington  must  have  sunk  under  the  pressure.  The  secret 
causes  of  disturbance  shall  now  be  laid  bare,  and  it  will  then  be  seen 
that  the  catastrophe  of  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  final  success  of  the  British  arms  in  tho  Peninsula.  I 
speak  not  of  the  physical  power  which,  if  his  host  had  not  withered  on 
the  snowy  wastes  of  Muscovy,  the  emperor  could  have  poured  into 
Spain,  but  of  those  moral  obstacles,  which,  springing  up  on  every  side, 
corrupted  the  very  lifeblood  of  the  war. 

If  Russia  owed  her  safety  in  some  degree  to  the  contest  in  the  Penin- 
sula, it  is  undoubted  that  the  foteof  the  Peninsula  was  in  return,  decided 
on  the  plains  of  Russia :  for  had  the  French  veterans  who  there  perished, 
returned  victorious,  the  war  could  have  been  maintained  for  years  in 
Spain,  with  all  its  waste  of  treasure  and  of  blood,  to  the  absolute  ruin 
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of  England,  even  though  her  army  might  have  been  victorious  in  every 
battle.  Yet  who  shall  say  with  certainty  what  termination  any  war 
will  ever  have  1  Who  shall  prophesy  of  an  art  always  varying,  and  of 
such  intricacy  that  its  secrets  seem  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect! 
What  vast  preparations,  what  astonishing  combinations  were  involved 
in  the  plan,  what  vigour  and  ability  displayed  in  the  execution  of  Napo- 
leon's march  to  Moscow !  And  yet  when  the  winter  came,  only  four 
days  sooner  than  he  expected,  the  giant's  scheme  seemed  a  thing  for 
children  to  laugh  at ! 

Nevertheless  the  political  grandeur  of  that  expedition  will  not  be  here- 
after judged  from  the  wild  triumph  of  his  enemies,  nor  its  military  merits 
from  the  declamation  which  has  hitherto  passed  as  the  history  of  the 
wondrous,  though  unfortunate  enterprise.  It  will  not  be  the  puerilities 
of  Labaume,  of  Segur,  and  their  imitators,  nor  even  that  splendid  military 
and  political  essay  of  General  Jomini,  called  the  "  Lijt  of  Napoleon^^^ 
which  posterity  will  accept  as  the  measure  of  a  general,  who  carried 
four  hundred  thousand  men  across  the  Niemen,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men  to  Moscow.  And  with  such  a  military  providence,  with 
such  a  vigilance,  so  disposing  his  reserves,  so  guarding  his  flanks,  so 
guiding  his  masses,  that  while  constantly  victorious  in  front,  no  post  was 
lost  in  his  rear,  no  convoy  failed,  no  courier  was  stopped,  not  even  a 
letter  was  missing :  the  communication  with  his  capital  was  as  regular 
and  certain  as  if  that  immense  march  had  been  but  a  summer  excursion 
of  pleasure !  However,  it  failed,  and  its  failure  was  the  safety  of  the 
Peninsula. 

In  England  the  retreat  from  Burgos  was  viewed  with  the  alarm  and 
anger  which  always  accompanies  the  disappointment  of  high-raised  pub- 
lic expectation ;  the  people  had  been  taught  to  believe  the  French  weak 
and  dispirited,  they  saw  them  so  strong  and  daring,  that  even  victory 
could  not  enable  the  allies  to  make  a  permanent  stand  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal.  Hence  arose  murmurs,  and  a  growing  distrust  as  to 
the  ultimate  result,  which  would  not  have  failed  to  overturn  the  war 
faction  if  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow,  the  defection  of  Prussia, 
and  the  strange  unlooked-for  spectacle  of  Napoleon  vanquished,  had  not 
come  in  happy  time  as  a  counterpoise. 

When  the  parliament  met.  Lord  Wellesley  undertook,  and  did  very 
clearly  show,  that  if  the  success  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  had  not 
been,  by  his  brother,  pushed  to  the  extent  expected,  and  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  important  reverses,  the  causes  were  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the 
imbecile  administration  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  coadjutors,  whose  policy 
he  truly  characterized  as  having  in  it  "  nothing  regular  but  confusionJ*^ 
With  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  he  discussed  the  military  ques- 
tion, and  maintained  that  twtlve  thousand  infantry  and  three  thousand 
cavalry,  added  to  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  would  have 
rendered  the  campaign  decisive,  because  the  Russian  contest,  the  inca- 
pacity of  Joseph,  and  the  dissensions  of  the  French  generals  in  Spain, 
had  produced  the  most  favourable  crisis  for  striking  a  vital  blow  at  the 
enemy's  power.  The  cabinet  were  aware  of  this,  and  in  good  time,  but 
though  there  were  abundance  of  soldiers  idling  at  home,  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  required  their  presence  in  the  Peninsula,  nay,  although 
the  ministers  had  actually  sent  within  five  thousand  as  many  men  as 
were  necessary,  they  had,  with  the  imbecility  which  marked  all  their 
fMroceedingt,  so  contrived,  that  few  or  none  should  reach  the  theatre  of 
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war  until  the  time  for  success  had  passed  away.  Then  touching  upon 
the  financial  question,  with  a  rude  hand  he  tore  to  pieces  the  minister's 
pitiful  pretexts,  that'  the  want  of  specie  had  necessarily  put  bounds  to 
their  efforts,  and  that  the  general  himself  did  not  complain.  '•  No !'' 
exclaimed  Lord  Wellesley,  "  he  does  not  complain  because  it  is  the  sacred 
duty  of  a  soldier  not  to  complain.  But  he  does  not  say  that  with  greater 
means  he  could  not  do  greater  things,  and  his  country  will  not  be  satis- 
fied if  these  means  are  withheld  by  men  who,  having  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  ajffairs  in  such  a  crisis,  have  only  incapacity  to  plead  in  extenua- 
tion of  their  failures." 

This  stem  accuser  was  himself  fresh  from  the  ministry,  versed  in 
state  matters,  and  of  unquestionable  talents ;  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  actual  resources  and  difficulties  of  the  moment ;  he  was  sincere 
in  his  opinions  because  he  had  abandoned  office  rather  than  be  a  party 
to  such  a  miserable  mismanagement  of  England's  power ;  he  was  in  fine 
no  mean  authority  against  his  former  colleagues,  even  though  the  facts 
did  not  so  clearly  bear  him  out  in  his  views. 

That  England  possessed  the  troops  and  that  they  were  wanted  by 
Wellington  is  undeniable.  Even  in  September  there  were  still  between 
fifty  and  sixty  thousand  soldiers  present  under  arms  at  home,  and  that 
any  additional  force  could  have  been  fed  in  Portugal  is  equally  beyond 
doubt,  because  the  reserve  magazines  contained  provisions  for  one 
hundred  thousand  men  for  nine  months.*  The  only  question  then  was 
the  possibility  of  procuring  enough  of  specie  to  purchase  those  supplies 
which  could  not  be  had  on  credit.  Lord  Wellington  had  indeed  made 
the  campaign  almost  without  specie,  and  a  smaU  additional  force  would 
certainly  not  have  overwhelmed  his  resources ;  but  setting  this  argument 
aside,  what  efforts,  what  ability,  what  order,  what  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  government  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  timet  Was 
there  less  extravagance  in  the  public  offices,  the  public  works,  public 
salaries,  public  contracts  ?  The  very  snuff-boxes  and  services  of  plate 
given  to  diplomatists,  the  gorgeous  furniture  of  palaces,  nay  the  gaudy 
trappings  wasted  on  Whittingham*s,  Roche's,  and  Downie's  divisions, 
would  almost  have  furnished  the  wants  of  the  additional  troops  demanded 
by  Lord  Wellesley.  Where  were  all  the  millions  lavished  in  subsidies 
to  the  Spaniards,  where  the  millions  which  South  America  had  trans- 
mitted to  Cadiz,  where  those  sums  spent  by  the  soldiers  during  the  warl 
Real  money  had  indeed  nearly  disappeared  from  England,  and  a  base 
paper  had  usurped  its  place;  but  gold  had  not  disappeared  from  the 
world,  and  an  able  ministry  would  have  found  it.  These  men  only 
knew  how  to  squander. 

The  subsidy  granted  to  Portugal  was  paid  by  the  commercial  specula- 
tion of  Lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart,t  speculation  which  also  fed  the 
army,  saved  the  whole  population  of  Portugal  from  famine,  and  prevented 
the  war  from  stopping  in  1811;  and  yet  so  little  were  the  ministers 
capable  even  of  understanding,  much  less  of  making  such  arrangements, 
that  they  now  rebuked  their  general  for  having  adopted  them  and  after 
their  own  imbecile  manner  insisted  upon  a  new  mode  of  providing  sup- 
plies. Every  movement  they  made  proved  their  incapacity.  They  had 
permitted  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  engage  in  the  scheme  of  invading 
Italy  when  additional  troops  were  wanted  in  Portugal ;  and  they  suffered 
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hicn  to  bid,  in  the  money-market,  against  Lord  Wellington,  and  thus 
Bweep  away  two  millions  of  dollars  at  an  exorbitant  premium,  for  a 
chimera,  when  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  upon  the  point  of  stopping 
altogether  in  default  of  that  very  money  which  Wellington  could  have 
otherwise  procured — nay,  had  actually  b^en  promised  at  a  reasonable 
cost.     Nor  was  this  the  full  measure  of  their  folly. 

Lord  Wellesley  affirmed,  and  they  were  unable  to  deny  the  fact,  that 
dollars  might  have  been  obtained  from  South  America  to  any  amount, 
if  the  government  would  have  consented  to  pay  the  market-price  for 
them ;  they  would  not  do  it,  and  yet  aQerwards  sought  to  purchase  the 
same  dollars  at  a  higher  rate  in  the  European  markets. '  He  told  them, 
and  they  could  not  deny  it,  that  they  had  empowered  five  different 
agents,  to  purchase  dollars  for  five  different  services,  without  any  con- 
trolling head ;  that  these  independent  agents  were  bidding  against  each 
other  in  every  money-market,  and  the  restrictions  as  to  the  price  were 
exactly  in  the  Inverse  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  service :  the 
agent  for  the  troops  in  Malta  was  permitted  to  offer  the  highest  price. 
Lord  Wellington  was  restricted  to  the  lowest.  And  besides  this  folly 
Lord  Wellesley  showed  that  they  had,  under  their  licensing  system, 
permitted  French  vessels  to  bring  French  goods,  silks  and  gloves,  to 
England,  and  to  carry  bullion  away  in  return.  Napoleon  thus  paid  his 
army  in  Spain  with  the  very  coin  which  should  have  subsisted  the  Eng- 
lish troops. 

Incapable  however  as  the  ministers  were  of  forming  the  simplest 
arrangements;  neglecting,  as  they  did,  the  most  obvious  means  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  army ;  incapable  even,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
sending  out  a  few  bales  of  clothing  and  arms  for  the  Spaniards  without 
producing  the  utmost  confusion,  they  were  heedless  of  the  counsels  of 
their  general,  prompt  to  listen  to  every  intriguing  adviser,  and  ready  to 
plunge  into  the  most  absurd  and  complicated  measures,  to  relieve  that 
distress  which  their  own  want  orability  had  produced.  When  the  war 
with  the  United  States  broke  out,  a  war  provoked  by  themselves,  they 
suffered  the  admiralty,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Stuart,  to  reduce 
the  naval  force  at  Lisbon,  and  to  neglect  Wellington's  express  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  stationing  of  ships  for  the  protection  of  the  mer- 
chantmen bringing  fiour  and  stores  to  Portugal.  Thus  the  American 
privateers,  being  unmolested,  ran  down  the  coast  of  Africa,  intercepted 
the  provision  trade  from  the  Brazils,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
resources  of  the  army,  and  then,  emboldened  by  impunity,  infested  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  captured  fourteen  ships  loaded  with  flour  off  the 
Duero,  and  a  large  vessel  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  These  things 
happened  also  when  the  ministers  were  censuring  and  interfering  with 
the  general's  commercial  transactions,  and  seeking  to  throw  the  feeding 
of  his  soldiers  into  the  hands  of  British  speculators;  as  if  the  supply  of 
an  army  was  like  that  of  a  common  market !  never  considering  that 
they  thus  made  it  the  merchant's  interest  to  starve  the  troops  with  a 
view  to  increase  profits;  never  considering  that  it  was  by  that  very 
commerce,  which  they  were  putting  an  end  to,  that  the  general  had  paid 
the  Portuguese  subsidy  for  them,  and  had  furnished  his  own  military 
chest  with  specie,  when  their  administrative  capacity  was  quite  unequal 
to  the  task. 

Never  was  a  government  better  served  than  the  British  government 
was  by  Lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart.     With  abilities,  vigilance,  and 
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industry  seldom  equalled,  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  all  that 
related  to  the  Portuguese  policy,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  military 
or  civil,  or  judicial.  They  knew  all  the  causes  of  mischief,  they  had 
faithfully  represented  them  both  to  the  Portuguese  and  British  govern- 
ments, and  had  moreover  devised  effectual  remedies.  But  the  former 
met  them  with  the  most  vexatious  opposition,  and  the  latter,  neglecting 
their  advice,  lent  themselves  to  those  foolish  financial  schemes  which  I 
have  before  touched  upon  as  emanating  from  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart,  and  the  Count  of  Funchal.  The  first  had  been  deficient  as  an 
ambassador  and  statesman,  the  second  was  universally  derided  as  a 
financier,  and  the  third,  from  his  long  residence  in  London,  knew  vej^y 
little  of  the  state  of  Portugal,  had  derived  that  little  from  the  informa- 
tion of  his  brother,  the  restless  Principal  Souza,  and  in  all  his  schemes 
had  reference  only  to  his  own  intrigues  in  the  Brazils.  Their  plans 
were  necessarily  absurd.  Funchal  revived  the  old  project  of  an  English 
loan,  and  in  concert  with  his  coadjutors  desired  to  establish  a  bank  after 
the  manner  of  the  English  institution ;  and  they  likewise  advanced  a 
number  of  minor  details  and  propositions,  most  of  which  had  been 
before  suggested  by  Principal  Souza  and  rejected  by  Lord  Wellington, 
and  all  of  which  went  to  evade,  not  to  remedy  the  evils.  Finally  they 
devised,  and  the  English  cabinet  actually  entertained  the  plan,  of  selling 
the  crown  and  church  property  of  Portugal.  This  spoliation  of  the 
catholic  church  was  to  be  effected  by  commissioners,  one  of  whom  was 
to  be  Mr.  Sydenham,  an  Englishman  and  a  protestant ;  and  as  it  was 
judged  that  the  i)ope  would  not  readily  yield  his  consent,  they  resolved 
to  apply  to  his  nuncio,  who  being  in  their  power  they  expected  to  find 
more  pliable. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  financial  difficulties  of  Portugal,  the 
ministers  turned  their  attention  to  the  supply  of  the  British  army,  and 
in  the  same  spirit  concocted  what  they  called  a  modified  system  of  re- 
quisitions after  the  manner  of  the  French  armies !  Their  speeches,. 
their  manifestoes,  their  whole  scheme  of  policy,  which  in  the  working 
had  nearly  crushed  the  liberties  of  England  and  had  plunged  the  whole 
world  into  war ;  that  policy  whose  aim  and  scope  was,  they  said,  to 
support  established  religion,  the  rights  of  monarchs,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  nations,  was  now  disregarded  or  forgotten.  Yes,  these  men, 
to  remove  difficulties  caused  by  their  own  incapacity  and  negligence, 
were  ready  to  adopt  all  that  they  had  before  condemned  and  reviled  in 
the  French;  they  were  eager  to  meddle,  and  in  the  most  offensive 
manner,  with  the  catholic  religion,  by  getting  from  the  nuncio,  who  was 
in  their  power,  what  they  could  not  get  from  the  pope  voluntarily ;  they 
were  ready  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Portuguese  crown  by 
selling  its  property,  and  finally  they  would  have  adopted  that  system  of 
requisitions  which  they  had  so  ofien  denounced  as  rendering  the  very 
name  of  France  abhorrent  to  the  world. 

All  these  schemes  were  duly  transmitted  to  Lord  Wellington  and  to 
Mr.  Stuart,  and  the  former  had,  in  the  field,  to  unravel  the  intricacies,  to 
detect  the  fallacies,  and  to  combat  the  wild  speculations  of  men  who,  in 
profound  ignorance  of  facts,  were  giving  a  loose  to  their  imaginations 
on  such  complicated  questions  of  state.  It  was  while  preparing  to  fight 
Marmont  that  he  had  to  expose  the  futility  of  relying  upon  a  loan ;  it 
was  on  the  heights  of  San  Cristoval,  on  the  field  of  battle  itself,  that  he 
demonstraled  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  establish  a  Portuguese 
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bank ;  it  was  in  the  trenches  nf  Burgos  that  he  dissected  Funchal's  and 
Villiers's  schemes  of  finance,  and  exposed  the  foiiy  of  attempting  the 
sale  of  church  property ;  it  was  at  the  termination  of  the  retreat  that 
with  a  mixture  of  rebuke  and  reasoning  he  quelled  the  proposal  to 
live  by  forced  requisitions ;  and  on  each  occasion  he  showed  himself  as 
well  acquainted  with  these  subjects  as  he  was  with  the  mechanism  of 
armies. 

Reform  abuses,  raise  your  actual  taxes  with  vigour  and  impartiality, 
pay  your  present  debt  before  you  contract  a  new  one,  was  his  constant 
reply  to  the  propositions  for  loans.  And  when  the  English  ministers 
pi^essed  the  other  plans,  which,  besides  the  bank,  included  a  recoinage 
of  dollars  into  cruzados,  in  other  words  the  depreciation  of  the  silver 
standard,  he  with  an  unsparing  hand  laid  their  folly  bare.  The  military 
and  political  state  of  Portugal,  he  said,  was  such  that  no  man  in  his 
senses,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  would  place  his  capital  where  he 
could  not  withdraw  it  at  a  moment's  notice.  When  Massena  invaded 
that  country  unreasonable  despondency  had  prevailed  amongst  the 
ministers,  and  now  they  seemed  to  have  a  confidence  as  wild  as  their 
former  fear ;  but  he  who  knew  the  real  state  of  affairs ;  he  who  knew 
the  persons  that  were  expected  to  advance  money;  he  who  knew  the 
relative  forces  of  the  contending  armies,  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages attending  each ;  he  who  knew  the  absolute  weakness  of  the  Por- 
tuguese frontier  as  a  line  of  defence,  could  only  laugh  at  the  notion  that 
the  capitalists  would  take  gold  out  of  their  own  chests  to  lodge  it  in  the 
chests  of  the  bank  and  eventually  in  those  of  the  Portuguese  treasury,  a 
treasury  deservedly  without  credit.  The  French  armies  opposed  to  him 
in  the  field  (he  was  then  on  San  Cristoval)  were,  he  said,  just  double  his 
own  strength,  and  a  serious  accident  to  Ballesteros,  a'  rash  general  with 
a  bad  army,  would  oblige  the  Anglo-Portuguese  force  to  retire  into  Por- 
tugal and  the  prospects  of  the  campaign  would  vanish ;  and  this  argument 
left  out  of  the  question  any  accident  which  might  happen  to  himself  or 
General  Hill.  Portugal  would,  he  hoped,  be  saved,  but  its  security  was 
not  such  as  these  visionaries  would  represent  it. 

But  they  had  proposed  also  a  British  security,  in  jewels,  for  the  capital 
of  their  bank,  and  their  reasonings  on  this  head  were  equally  fallacious. 
This  security  was  to  be  supported  by  collecting  the  duties  on  wines, 
exported  from  Portugal  to  England,  and  yet  they  had  not  even  ascer- 
tained whether  the  existence  of  these  duties  was  conformable  to  the 
treaty  with  England.  Then  came  the  former  question.  Would  Great 
Britain  guarantee  the  capital  of  the  subscribers  whether  Portugal  was 
lost  or  saved  ?  If  the  country  should  be  lost,  the  new  possessors  would 
understand  the  levying  the  duties  upon  wines  as  well  as  the  old ;  would 
Elngland  make  her  drinkers  of  port  pay  two  duties,  the  one  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bank  capitalists,  the  other  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  conquerors  1 
If  all  these  difficulties  could  be  got  over,  a  bank  would  be  the  most  effi- 
cacious mode  in  which  England  could  use  her  credit  for  the  benefit  of 
Portugal ;  but  all  the  other  plans  proposed  were  mere  spendthrift  schemes 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  if  the  English  government  could 
descend  to  entertain  them  they  would  fail,  because  the  real  obstacle, 
scarcity  of  specie,  would  remain. 

A  nation  desirous  of  establishing  public  credit  should  begin,  he  said, 
by  acquiring  a  revenue  equal  to  its  fixed  expenditure,  and  must  manifest 
an  inclinatioo  to  be  honest  by  performing  its  engagements  with  respect 
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to  public  debts.  This  maxim  he  had  constantly  enforced  to  the  Portu- 
guese government,  and  if  they  had  minded  it,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
fiillacious  hope  of  getting  loans  in  England,  the  deficiency  of  their  reve- 
nue would  have  been  made  up,  without  imposing  new  taxes,  and  even 
with  the  repeal  of  many  which  were  oppressive  and  unjust.  The  fair 
and  honest  collection  of  taxes,  which  ought  to  exist,  would  have  been 
sufficient.  For  after  protracted  and  unsparing  exertions,  and  by  refusing  * 
to  accept  their  paper  money  on  any  other  condition  in  his  commissariat 
transactions,  he  had  at  last  forced  the  Portuguese  authorities  to  pay  the 
interest  of  that  paper  and  of  their  exchequer  bills,  called  **  ^polocies 
grandes^^'  and  the  effect  had  been  to  increase  the  resources  of  the 
government,  though  the  government  had  even  in  the  execution  evinced 
its  corruption.  Then,  showing  in  detail  how  this  benefit  had  been  pro- 
duced, he  traced  the  mischief  created  by  men  whom  he  called  the  sharks 
of  Lisbon  and  other  great  towns,  meaning  speculators,  principally  Eng- 
lishmen, whose  nefarious  cupidity  led  them  to  cry  down  the  credit  of  the 
army-bills,  and  then  purchase  them  to  the  injury  of  the  public  and  of  the 
poor  people  who  furnished  the  supplies. 

A  plan  of  recoining  the  Spanish  dollars  and  so  gaining  eight  in  the 
hundred  of  pure  silver  which  they  contained  above  that  of  the  Portuguese 
onzado,  he  treated  as  a  fraud,  and  a  useless  one.  In  Lisbon,  where 
the  cruzado  was  current,  some  gain  might  perhaps  be  made ;  but  it  was 
not  even  there  certain,  and  foreigners.  Englishmen  and  Americans,  from 
whom  the  great  supplies  were  purchased,  would  immediately  add  to  their 
prices  in  proportion  to  the  deterioration  of  the  coin.  Moreover  the 
operations  and  expenditure  of  the  army  were  not  confined  to  Lisbon,  nor 
even  to  Portugal,  and  the  cruzado  would  not  pass  for  its  nominal  value 
in  Spain ;  thus  instead  of  an  advantage,  the  greatest  inconvenience  would 
result  from  a  scheme  at  the  best  unworthy  of  the  British  govemnient* 
In  fine  the  reform  of  abuses,  the  discontinuance  of  useless  expenses, 
economy  and  energy  were  the  only  remedies. 

Such  was  his  reasoning,  but  it  had  little  effect  on  his  persecutors ;  for 
when  his  best  men  were  falling  by  hundreds,  his  brightest  visions  of 
glory  fading  on  the  smoky  walls  of  Burgos,  he  was  again  forced  to 
examine  and  refute  anew,  voluminous  plans  of  Portuguese  finance, 
concocted  by  Funchal  and  Villiers,  with  notes  by  Vansittart  All  the 
old  schemes  of  the  Principal  Souza,  which  had  been  so  often  before 
analyzed  and  rejected  as  impracticable,  were  revived  with  the  addition 
of  a  mixed  Anglo-Portuguese  commission  for  the  sale  of  the  crown  and 
church  lands.  And  these  projects  were  accompanied  with  complaints 
that  frauds  had  been  practised  on  the  custom-house,  and  violence  used 
towards  the  inhabitants  by  the  British  commissaries,  and  it  was  insi- 
nuated such  misconduct  had  been  the  real  cause  of  the  financial  distresses 
of  Portugal.  The  patient  industry  of  genius  was  never  more  severely 
taxed. 

Wellington  began  by  repealing  the  charges  of  exactions  and  frauds,  as 
applied  to  the  army ;  he  showed  that  to  reform  the  custom-house  so  as 
to  prevent  frauds,  had  been  his  unceasing  recommendation  to  the  Portu- 
guese government ;  that  he  had  as  repeatedly,  and  in  detail,  showed  the 
government,  how  to  remedy  the  evils  they  complained  of,  how  to  increase 
their  customs,  how  to  levy  their  taxes,  how  in  fine  to  arrange  their 
whole  financial  system  in  a  manner  tliat  would  have  rendered  their 
revenues  equal  to  their  expenses,  and  without  that  oppressioo  and  biJQS- 
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tice  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  practising ;  for  the  extortions  and 
violence  complained  of,  were  not  perpetrated  by  the  English  but  by  the 
Portuguese  commissariat,  and  yet  the  troops  of  that  nation  were  starv- 
ing. Having  exposed  Funchal^s  ignorance  of  financial  facts  in  detail, 
and  challenged  him  to  the  proof  of  the  charges  against  the  British  army, 
he  entered  deeply  into  the  consideration  of  the  great  question  of  the  sale 
of  the  crown  and  church  lands,  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  substitute 
for  that  economy  and  reform  of  abuses  which  he  so  long,  so  often,  and 
80  vainly  had  pressed  upon  the  regency.  The  proposal  was  not  quite 
new,  "  I  have  already,"  he  observed,  "  had  before  me  a  proposition  for 
the  sale,  or  rather  transfer,  to  the  creditors  of  the  Junta  de  Viveres,  of 
crown  lands ;  but  these  were  the  uncultivated  lands  in  the  Alemtejo,  and 
I  pointed  out  to  the  government  the  great  improbability  that  any  body 
would  take  such  lands  in  payment,  and  the  injury  that  would  be  done  to 
the  public  credit  by  making  the  scheme  public  if  not  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful. My  opinion  is  that  there  is  nobody  in  Portugal  possessed  of 
capital  who  entertains,  or  who  ought  to  entertain,  such  an  opinion  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula,  as  to  lay  out  his  money  in  the  purchase 
of  crown  lands.  The  loss  of  a  battle,  not  in  the  Peninsula  even  but 
elsewhere,  would  expose  his  estate  to  confiscation,  or  at  all  events  to 
ruin  by  a  fresh  incursion  of  the  enemy.  Even  if  any  man  could  believe 
that  Portugal  is  secure  against  the  invasion  of  the  enemy,  and  his  estate 
and  person  against  the  *  violence,  exactions,  and  frauds^  (these  were 
Funchal's  words  respecting  the  allied  army)  of  the  enemy,  he  is  not, 
during  the  existence  of  the  war,  according  to  the  Conde  de  FunchaPs 
notion,  exempt  from  those  evils  from  his  own  countrymen  and  their  allies. 
Try  this  experiment,  offer  the  estates  of  the  crown  for  sale,  and  it  will 
be  seen  whether  I  have  formed  a  correct  judgment  on  this  subject." 
Then  running  with  a  rapid  hand  over  many  minor  though  intricate  fal- 
lacies for  raising  the  value  of  the  Portuguese  paper-money,  he  thus 
treated  the  great  question  of  the  church  lands. 

First,  as  in  the  case  of  crown  lands,  there  would  be  no  purchasers, 
and  as  nothing  could  render  the  measure  palatable  to  the  clergy,  the 
influence  of  the  church  would  be  exerted  against  the  allies,  instead  of 
being  as  hitherto,  strongly  exerted  in  their  favour.  It  would  be  useless 
if  the  experiment  of  the  crown  lands  succeeded,  and  if  that  failed  the 
sale  of  church  lands  could  not  succeed ;  but  the  attempt  would  alienate 
the  good  wishes  of  a  very  powerful  party  in  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Portu- 
gal. Moreover  if  it  should  succeed,  and  be  honestly  carried  into  execu- 
tion, it  would  entail  a  burden  on  the  finances  of  five  in  the  hundred,  on 
the  purchase-n^oney,  for  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  owners  of  the 
estates.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  for  the  state  eventually  the  benefit 
of  the  church  property,  would  be  to  prevent  the  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries from  receiving  novices,  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  pope 
might  be  brought  to  consent  to  the  sale  of  the  estates,  or  the  nation 
might  assume  possession  when  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  thus 
beoBime  extinct.  He,  however,  thought  that  it  was  no  disadvantage  to 
Spain  or  Portugal,  that  large  portions  of  land  should  be  held  by  the 
church.  The  bishops  and  monks  were  the  only  proprietors  who  lived 
on  their  estates,  and  spent  the  revenues  amongst  the  labourers  by  whom 
those  revenues  had  been  produced ;  and  until  the  habits  of  the  new  landed 
proprietors  changed,  the  transfer  of  the  property  in  land  from  the  clergy 
to  the  laymen  would  be  a  misfortune. 
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This  memoir,  sent  from  the  trenches  of  Burgos,  quashed  Funchars 
projects ;  but  that  intriguer's  object  was  not  so  much  to  remove  financial 
difficulties,  as  to  get  rid  of  his  brother's  opponents  in  the  regency  by 
exciting  powerful  interests  against  them ;  wherefore  failing  in  this  pro- 
posal, he  ordered  Redondo,  now  Marquis  of  Borba,  the  minister  of  finance, 
to  repair  to  the  Brazils,  intending  to  supply  his  place  with  one  of  his  own 
faction.  Wellington  and  Stuart  were  at  this  time  doggedly  opposed  by 
Borba,  but  as  the  credit  of  the  Portuguese  treasury  was  supported  by 
bis  character  for  probity,  they  forbade  him  to  obey  the  order,  and  repre- 
sented the  matter  so  forcibly  to  the  prince  regent,  that  Funchal  was 
severely  reprimanded  for  his  audacity. 

It  was  amidst  these  vexations  that  Wellington  made  his  retreat,  and 
In  such  destitution  that  he  declared  all  former  distress  for  money  had 
been  slight  in  comparison  of  his  present  misery.  So  low  were  the 
resources,  that  British  naval  stores  had  been  trucked  for  corn  in  Egypt; 
and  the  English  ministers,  finding  that  Russia,  intent  upon  pushing  her 
successes,  was  gathering  specie  from  all  quarters,  desired  Mr.  Stuart  to 
prevent  the  English  and  American  captains  of  merchant  vessels  from 
carrying  coin  away  from  Lisbon ;  a  remedial  measure,  indicating  their 
total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  commerce.  It  was  not  attempted  to  be 
enforced.  Then  also  they  transmitted  their  plan  of  supplying  the  Eng- 
lish army  by  requisitions  on  the  country,  a  plan  the  particulars  of  which 
may  be  best  gathered  from  the  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  Stuart,  firm  in  opposition,  shortly  observed  that  H  was  by  avoiding 
and  reprobating  such  a  so^stem,  although  pursued  alike  by  the  natives 
and  by  the  enemy;  that  the  British  character,  and  credit,  had  been 
established  so  firmly  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  operations  of 
the  war.     Wellington  entered  more  deeply  into  the*  subject. 

Nothing,  be  said,  could  be  procured  from  the  country  in  the  mode 
proposed  by  the  ministers'  memoir,  unless  resort  was  also  had  to  the 
French  mode  of  enforcing  their  requisitions.  The  proceedings  of  the 
French  armies  were  misunderstood.  It  was  not  true,  as  supposed  in 
the  memoir,  that  the  French  never  paid  for  supplies.  They  levied  con- 
tributions where  money  was  to  be  had,  and  with  this  paid  for  provisions 
in  other  parts ;  and  when  requisitions  for  money  or  clothing  were  made, 
they  were  taken  on  account  of  the  regular  contributions  due  to  the 
government.  They  were  indeed  heavier  than  even  an  usurping  go- 
vernment was  entitled  to  demand,  still  it  was  a  regular  government 
account,  and  it  was  obvious  the  British  army  could  not  have  recourse 
to  a  similar  plan  without  depriving  its  allies  of  their  own  legitimate 
resources. 

The  requisitions  were  enforced  by  a  system  of  terror.  A  magistrate 
was  ordered  to  provide  for  the  troops,  and  was  told  that  the  latter 
would,  in  case  of  failure,  take  the  provisions  and  punish  the  village  or 
district  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Now  were  it  expedient  to  follow  this  mode 
of  requisition  there  must  be  two  armies,  one  to  fight  the  enemy  and  one 
to  enforce  the  requisitions,  for  the  Spaniards  would  never  submit  to 
such  provisions  without  the  use  of  force.  The  conscription  gave  the 
French  armies  a  more  moral  description  of  soldiers,  but  even  if  this 
secohd  army  was  provided,  the  British  troops  could  not  be  trusted  to 
infiict  an  exact  measure  of  punishment  on  a  disobedient  village,  they 
would  plunder  it  as  well  as  the  others  readily  enough,  but  their  principal 
object  would  be  to  get  at  and  drink  as  much  liquor  as  they  could,  and 
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then  to  destroy  as  much  valuable  property  as  should  fall  in  their  way ; 
meanwhile  the  object  of  their  mission,  the  bringing  of  supplies  to  the 
army  and  the  infliction  of  an  exact  measure  of  punishment  on  the  ma- 
gistrates or  district  would  not  be  accomplished  at  all.  Moreover  the 
holders  of  supplies  in  Spain  being  unused  to  commercial  habits,  would 
regard  payment  for  these  requisitions  by  bills  of  any  description,  to  be 
rather  worse  than  the  mode  of  contribution  followed  by  the  French,  and 
would  resist  it  as  forcibly.  And  upon  such  a  nice  point  did  the  war 
hang,  that  if  they  accepted  the  bills,  and  were  once  to  discover  the  mode 
of  procuring  cash  for  them  by  discounting  high,  it  would  be  the  most 
&ta]  blow  possible  to  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  British  army  in 
the  Peninsula.    The  war  would  then  soon  cease. 

The  memoir  asserted  that  Sir  John  Moore  had  been  well  furnished 
with  money,  and  that  nevertheless  the  Spaniards  would  not  give  him 
provisions ;  and  this  fact  was  urged  as  an  argument  for  enforcing  re- 
quisitions. But  the  assertion  that  Moore  was  furnished  with  money, 
which  was  itself  the  index  to  the  ministers*  incapacity,  Wellington  told 
them  was  not  true.  "  Moore,"  he  said,  "  had  been  even  worse  furnished 
than  himself;  that  general  had  borrowed  a  little,  a  very  little  money  at 
Salamanca,  but  he  bad  no  regular  supply  for  the  military  chest  until  the 
army  had  nearly  reached  Coruna;  and  the  Spaniards  were  not  very 
wrong  in  their  reluctance  to  meet  his  wants,  for  the  debts  of  his  army 
were  still  unpaid  in  the  latter  end  of  1812."  In  fine  there  was  no  mode 
by  which  supplies  could  be  procured  from  the  country  without  payment 
on  the  spot,  or  soon  after  the  transaction,  except  by  prevailing  on  the 
Spanish  government  to  give  the  English  army  a  part  of  the  governmen 
contributions,  and  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  royal  domains,  to  be 
received  from  the  people  in  kind  at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  had  been 
already  done  by  himself  in  the  province  of  Salamanca  with  success, 
and  the  same  system  might  be  extended  to  other  provinces  in  proportion 
as  the  legitimate  government  was  re-established.  But  this  only  met  a 
part  of  the  evil,  it  would  indeed  give  some  supplies,  cheaper  than  they 
could  otherwise  be  procured,  yet  they  must  afterwards  be  paid  for  at 
Cadiz  in  specie,  and  thus  less  money  would  come  into  the  military  chest, 
which,  as  before  noticed,  was  only  supported  by  the  mercantile  specula- 
tions of  the  general. 

Such  were  the  discussions  forced  upon  Wellington  when  all  his  faculties 
were  demanded  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  such  was  the  hardiness  of  his 
intellect  to  sustain  the  additional  labour.  Such  also  were  the  men 
calling  themselves  statesmen  who  then  wielded  the  vast  resources  of 
Great  Britain.  The  expenditure  of  that  country  for  the.  year  1812,  was 
above  one  hundred  millions,  the  ministers  who  controlled  it  were  yet  so 
ignorant  of  the  elementary  principles  of  finance,  as  to  throw  upon  their 
genera],  even  amidst  the  clangour  and  tumult  of  battle,  the  task  of  ex- 
posing such  fallacies.  And  to  reduce  these  persons  from  the  magnitude 
of  statesmen  to  their  natural  smallness  of  intriguing  debaters  is  called 
political  prejudice !  But  though  power  may  enable  men  to  trample 
upon  reason  for  a  time  with  impunity,  they  cannot  escape  her  ultimate 
vengeance,  she  reassumes  her  sway  and  history  delivers  them  to  the 
justice  of  posterity. 

Perverse  as  the  proceedings  of  the  English  ministers  were,  those  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  governments  were  not  less  vexatious ;  and 
at  this  time  the  temper  of  the  Spanish  rulers  was  of  infinite  importance 
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because  of  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  the  French  emperor. 
The  opportunity  given  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  his  power  in  the 
Peninsula  demanded  an  early  and  vigorous  campaign  in  Spain,  and  the 
experience  of  1812  had  taught  Wellington,  that  no  aid  could  be  derived 
from  the  Spaniards  unless  a  change  was  made  in  their  military  system. 
Hence  the  moment  he  was  assured  that  the  French  armies  had  taken 
winter-quarters,  he  resolved  t>efore  all  other  matters,  in  person  to  urge 
upon  the  cortez  the  necessity  of  giving  him  the  real  as  well  as  the 
nominal  command  of  their  troops,  seeing  that  without  an  immediate 
reformation  the  Spanish  armies  could  not  take  the  field  in  due  season. 

During  the  past  campaign,  and  especially  after  the  Conde  de  Abispaly 
indignant  at  the  Censure  passed  in  the  cortez  on  his  brother's  conduct  at 
Castalla,  had  resigned,  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  government  had 
become  daily  more  deplorable ;  nothing  was  done  to  ameliorate  the  mili- 
tary system ;  an  extreme  jealousy  raged  between  the  cortez  and  the 
regency ;  and  when  the  former  offered  Lord  Wellington  the  command 
of  their  armies,  Mr.  Wellesley  advised  him  to  accept  it,  not  so  much  in 
the  hope  of  effecting  any  beneficial  change,  as  to  offer  a  point  upon 
which  the  Spaniards  who  were  still  true  to  the  English  alliance  and  to 
the  aristocratic  cause  might  rally  in  case  of  reverse.  The  disobedience 
of  Ballesteros  had  been  indeed  promptly  punished ;  but  the  vigour  of  the 
cortez  on  that  occasion,  was  more  the  result  of  ofifended  pride  than  any 
consideration  of  sound  policy,  and  the  retreat  of  the  allies  into  Portugal 
was  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  those  dangerous  intrigues  which  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  had  arrested  without  crushing. 

Lord  Wellington  reached  Cadiz  on  the  18th  of  December,  he  was 
received  without  enthusiasm,  yet  with  due  honour,  and  his  presence 
seemed  agreeable  both  to  the  cortez  and  to  the  people ;  the  passions 
which  actuated  the  different  parties  in  the  state  subsided  for  the  moment* 
and  the  ascendency  of  his  genius  was  so  strongly  felt,  that  he  was  heard 
with  patience,  even  when  in  private  he  strongly  urged  the  leading  men 
to  turn  their  attention  entirely  to  the  war,  to  place  in  abeyance  their 
factious  disputes,  and  above  all  things  not  to  put  down  the  inquisition 
lest  they  should  drive  the  powerful  church  party  into  the  arms  of  the 
enemy.  His  exhortation  upon  this  last  point,  had  indeed  no  efiect  save 
to  encourage  the  serviles  to  look  more  to  England,  yet  it  did  not  prevent 
the  cortez  yielding  to  him  the  entire  control  of  fifly  thousand  men  which 
were  to  be  paid  from  the  English  subsidy ;  they  promised  also  that  the 
commanders  should  not  be  removed,  nor  any  change  made  in  the  organi- 
zation or  destination  of  such  troops  without  his  consent. 

A  fresh  organization  of  the  Spanish  forces  now  had  place.  They  were 
divided  into  four  armies  and  two  reserves : 

The  Catalans  formed  the  first  army ; 

Elio*s  troops,  including  the  divisions  of  Duran,  Bassecour,  and  VUla 
Caropa,  received  the  name  of  the  second  army ; 

The  forces  in  the  Morena,  formeriy  under  Ballesteros,  were  constituted 
the  third  army,  under  Del  Parque ; 

The  troops  of  Estremadura,  Leon,  Gallicia,  and  the  Asturias,  including 
Morillo's,  Penne  Vlllemur's,  Downie's,  and  Carlos  d*EspaSa*s  separate 
divisions,  were  called  the  fourth  army,  and  given  to  Castanos,  whose 
ai^intment  to  Catalonia  was  cancelled,  and  his  former  dignity  of  cap- 
tain-general in  Estremadura  and  Gallicia  restored ;  thepartidas  of  Longa, 
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Mina,  Porlier,  and  the  other  chiefs  in  the  northern  provinces,  were  after- 
wards united  to  this  army  as  separate  divisions. 

The  Conde  d*Abispal,  made  captain-general  of  Andalusia,  commanded 
the  first  reserve;  and  Lacy,  recalled  from  Catalonia,  where  he  was 
replaced  by  Copons,  was  ordered  to  form  a  second  reserve  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  San  Roque. 

Such  were  the  new  dispositions ;  but  when  Wellington  had  completed 
this  important  negotiation  with  the  Spanish  government,  some  inactivity 
was  for  the  first  time  discovered  in  his  own  proceedings.  His  stay  was 
a  little  prolonged  without  apparent  reason,  and  it  was  whispered  that  if 
he  resembled  Cassar,  Cadiz  could  produce  a  Cleopatra ;  but  whether  true 
or  not,  he  soon  returned  to  the  army,  first  however  visiting  Lisbon, 
where  he  was  greeted  with  extraordinary  honours,  and  the  most 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  especially  by  the  people. 

His  departure  from  Cadiz  was  the  signal  for  all  the  political  dissensions 
to  break  out  with  more  violence  than  before ;  the  dissensions  of  the 
liberals  and  serviles  became  more  rancorous,  and  the  executive  was 
always  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  the  majority  of  the  cortez  on  the  side  of 
the  former;  neither  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people  nor  of  the  allies, 
and  the  intrigues  of  Carlotta,  which  never  ceased,  advanced  towards 
their  completion.  A  strong  inclination  to  make  her  sole  regent  was 
manifested,  and  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  tired  of  fruitless  opposition, 
remained  neuter,  with  the  approbation  of  his  brother.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  this  feeling  for  Carlotta,  was  the  violence  she  had  shown 
against  the  insurgents  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  another  was  the  disgust 
given  to  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  by  certain  diplomatic  measures  which 
Lord  Strangford  had  held  with  that  revolted  state.  The  agents  of  the 
princess  represented  the  policy  of  England  towards  the  Spanish  colonies 
as  a  smuggling  policy,  and  not  without  truth,  for  the  advice  of  Lord 
Wellington  upon  that  subject  had  been  unheeded.  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  indeed  offered  a  new  mediation  scheme,  whereby  the  old  commission 
was  to  proceed  under  the  Spanish  restriction  of  not  touching  at  Mexico, 
to  which  country  a  new  mission  composed  of  Spaniards  was  to  proceed, 
accompanied  by  an  English  agent  without  any  ostensible  character. 
This  proposal  however  ended  as  the  others  had  done,  and  the  Spanish 
Jealousy  of  England  increased. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813,Carlotta*s  cause,  ably  and  diligently 
served  by  Pedro  Souza,  had  gained  a  number  of  adherents  even  amongst 
the  liberals  in  the  cortez.  She  was  ready  to  sacrifice  even  the  rights  of 
her  posterity,  and  as  she  promised  to  maintain  all  ancient  abuses,  the 
clergy  and  the  serviles  were  in  no  manner  averse  to  her  success.  Mean- 
while the  decree  to  abolish  the  inquisition,  which  was  become  the  great 
test  of  political  party,  passed  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  the  regency  were 
ordered  to  have  it  read  in  the  churches.  The  clergy  of  Cadiz  resisted 
the  order,  and  intimated  their  refusal  through  the  medium  of  a  public 
letter,  and  the  regency  encouraged  them  by  removing  the  governor  of 
Cadiz,  Admiral  Valdez,  a  known  liberal  and  opponent  of  the  inquisition, 
appointing  in  his  stead  General  Alos,  a  warm  advocate  for  that  horrid 
institution.  But  in  the  vindication  of  official  power  the  Spaniards  are 
generally  prompt  and  decided.  On  the  8th,  Augustin  Arguelles  moved, 
and  it  was  instantly  carried,  that  the  sessions  of  the  extraordinary  cortez 
should  be  declared  permanent,  with  a  view  to  measures  worthy  of  the 
nation  and  to  prevent  the  evils  with  which  the  state  was  menaced  by 
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the  opposition  of  the  regency  and  the  clergy  to  the  cortez.  A  decree  was 
then  proposed  for  suppressing  the  actual  regency,  and  replacing  it  with 
a  provisional  government  to  be  composed  of  the  three  eldest  counsellors 
of  state.  This  being  conformable  to  the  constitution,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eighty-six  to  fifly-eight,  while  another  proposition,  that  two 
members  of  the  cortez,  publicly  elected,  should  be  added  to  the  regency, 
was  rejected  as  an  innovation,  by  seventy-two  against  sixty-six.  The 
counsellors  Pedro  Agar,  Gabriel  Ciscar,  and  the  Cardinal  Bourbon,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  were  immediately  installed  as  regents. 

A  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  consider  of  the  best  means 
of  improving  a  system  of  government  felt  by  all  parties  to  be  imperfect, 
now  recommended  that  the  cardinal  archbishop,  who  was  of  tiie  blood 
royal,  should  be  president  of  the  regency,  leaving  CarIotta*s  claims  unno- 
ticed, and  as  Ciscar  and  Agar  had  been  formerly  removed  from  the 
regency  for  incapacity,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  intention  was 
to  make  the  archbishop  in  fact  sole  regent.  Very  soon  however  Car- 
]otta*8  influence  was  again  felt,  for  a  dispute  having  arisen  in  the  cortez 
between  what  were  called  "  the  Americans**  and  the  liberals,  about  the 
annual  Acapulco  ship,  the  former  to  the  number  of  twenty  joined  the 
party  of  the  princess,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Ruiez  Pedron,  a  distin- 
guished opponent  of  the  inquisition;  should  propose  her  as  the  head  of  the 
regency.  They  were  almost  sure  of  a  majority,  when  the  scheme  trans- 
pired, and  the  people,  who  liked  her  not,  became  so  furious  that  her  parti- 
sans were  afraid  to  speak.  Then  the  opposite  side,  fearing  her  power,  pro- 
posed on  the  instant  that  the  provisional  regency  should  be  made  per- 
manent, which  was  carried.  Thus  chance  rather  than  choice  ruling, 
an  old  prelate  and  two  imbecile  counsellors  were  intrusted  with  the 
government,  and  the  intrigues  and  rancour  of  the  different  parties 
exploded  more  frequently  as  the  pressure  from  above  became  slight. 

More  than  all  others  the  clergy  were,  as  might  be  expected,  violent 
and  daring,  yet  the  cortez  was  not  to  be  frightened.  Four  canons  of 
the  cathedrals  were  arrested  in  May,  and  orders  ^ere  issued  to  arrest 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Jago  and  many  bishops,  because  of  a  pastoral  letter 
they  had  published  against  the  abolition  of  the  inquisition ;  for  according 
to  the  habits  of  their  craft,  of  all  sects,  they  deemed  religion  trampled 
under  foot  when  the  power  oC  levying  money  and  spilling  blood  was 
denied  to  ministers  professing  the  faith  of  Christ.  Nor  amidst  these 
broils  did  the  English  influence  fail  to  sufler;  the  democratic  spirit 
advanced  hastily,  the  Cadiz  press  teemed  with  writings,  intended  to 
excite  the  people  against  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  English  cabinet,  and 
every  efibrt  was  made  to  raise  a  hatred  of  the  British  general  and  his 
troops.  These  oflbrts  were  not  founded  entirely  on  falsehoods,  and 
were  far  from  being  unsuccessful,  because  the  eager  desire  to  preserve 
the  inquisition  displayed  by  Lord  Wellington  and  his  brother,  although 
arising  from  military  considerations,  was  too  much  in  accord  with  the 
known  tendency  of  the  English  cabinefs  policy,  not  to  excite  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  whole  liberal  party. 

The  Bishops  of  Logrono,  Mondonedo,  Astorga,  Lugo,  and  Salamanca, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Jago,  were  arrested,  but  several  bishops  escaped 
into  Portugal,  and  were  there  protected  as  mac^yrs  to  the  cause  of  legi- 
timacy and  despotism.  The  Bishop  of  Orense  and  the  ex-regent  Lar- 
dizabal  had  before  fled,  the  latter  to  Algarve,  the  former  to  the  Tras  os 
MoDtes,  from  whence  he  kept  up  an  active  intercourse  with  GaUicia, 
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and  the  cortez  were  far  from  being  popular  there ;  indeed  the  flight  of 
the  bishops  created  great  irritation  in  every  part  of  Spain,  for  the  liberal 
party  of  the  cortez  was  stronger  in  the  Isla  than  in  other  parts,  and  by 
a  curious  anomaly  the  officers  and  soldiers  all  over  Spain  were  generally 
their  partisans  while  the  people  were  generally  the  partisans  of  the  clergy. 
Nevertheless  the  seeds  of  freedom,  though  carelessly  sown  by  the  French 
on  one  side,  and  by  the  cortez  on  the  other,  took  deep  root,  and  have 
since  sprung  up  into  strong  plants  in  due  time  to  bourgeon  and  bear 
fruit. 

When  the  bishops  fled  from  Spain,  Gravina,  the  pope's  nuncio,  assumed 
such  a  tone  of  hostility,  that  notwithstanding  the  good  offices  of  Sir  Henry 
Wellesley,  which  were  for  some  time  successful  in  screening  him  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  cortez,  tiie  latter,  encouraged  by  the  English  news- 
papers. Anally  dismissed  him  and  sequestered  his  benefices.  He  also 
took  refuge  in  Portugal,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  expelled  clergy,  sought 
by  all  means  to  render  the  proceedings  of  the  cortez  odious  in  Spain. 
He  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Portuguese  nuncio,  Vicente  Machi- 
echi,  and  working  together  with  great  activity,  they  interfered,  not  with 
the  concerns  of  Spain  only,  but  with  the  catholics  in  the  British  army, 
and  even  extended  their  intrigues  to  Ireland.  Hence,  as  just  and  honest 
government  had  never  formed  any  part  of  the  English  policy  towards 
that  country,  alarm  pervaded  the  cabinet,  and  the  nuncio,  protected  when 
opposed  to  the  cortez,  was  now  considered  a  very  troublesome  and 
indiscreet  person. 

Such  a  state  of  feud  could  not  last  long  without  producing  a  crisis, 
and  one  of  a  most  formidable  and  decisive  nature  was  really  at  hand . 
Already  many  persons  in  the  cortez  held  secret  intercourse  with  Joseph, 
in  the  view  of  acknowledging  his  dynasty,  on  condition  that  he  would 
accede  to  the  general  policy  of  the  cortez  in  civil  government ;  that 
monarch  had,  as  we  have  seen,  organized  a  large  native  force,  and  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  swarmed  with  French  privateers  manned 
with  Spanish  seamen.  The  victory  at  Salamanca  had  withered  these 
resources  for  the  moment,  but  Wellington's  failure  at  Burgos  and  retreat 
into  Portugal  again  revived  them,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  heavy 
shock  to  public  confidence  in  the  power  of  England,  a  shock  which 
nothing  but  the  misfortunes  of  Napoleon  Jn  Russia  could  have  prevented 
from  being  fatal. 

The  emperor  indeed,  with  that  wonderful  intellectual  activity  and 
energy  which  made  him  the  foremost  man  of  the  world,  had  raised  a 
fresh  army  and  prepared  once  more  to  march  into  the  heart  of  Germany, 
yet  to  do  this  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  such  numbers  of  old  soldiers 
from  Spain  that  the  French  army  could  no  longer  hope  permanently  to 
act  on  the  oflfensive.  This  stayed  the  Peninsula  cause  upon  the  very 
brink  of  a  precipice,  for  in  that  very  curious,  useful,  and  authentic  work, 
called  '' Bourrimne  and  his  Errors,'*  it  appears  that  early  in  1813, 
the  ever  factious  Conde  de  Montijo,  then  a  general  in  EIio*8  army,  had 
secretly  made  proposals  to  pass  over,  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
to  the  king ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  whole  army  of  Del  Parque,  having 
advanced  into  La  Mancha,  made  offers  of  the  same  nature. 

They  were  actually  in  negotiation  with  Joseph,  when  the  emperor's 
orders  obliged  the  French  army  to  abandon  Madrid,  and  take  up  the 
line  of  the  Duero.  Then  the  Spaniards  advertised  of  the  French  weak- 
ness, feared  to  continue  their  negotiations,  Wellington  soon  afterwards 
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advanced,  and  as  this  feeling  in  favour  of  the  intrusive  monarch  was 
certainly  not  general,  the  resistance  to  the  invaders  revived  with  the 
successes  of  the  British  general.  But  if  instead  of  diminishing  his 
forces.  Napoleon,  victorious  in  Russia,  had  strengthened  them,  this 
defection  would  certainly  have  taken  place,  and  would  probably  have 
been  followed  by  others.  The  king  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  army 
would  then  have  reconquered  Andalusia,  Wellington  would  have  been 
confined  to  the  defence  of  Portugal,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed 
that  Elngland  would  have  purchased  the  independence  of  that  country 
with  her  own  permanent  ruin. 

This  conspiracy  is  not  related  by  me  with  entire  confidence,  because 
no  trace  of  the  transaction  is  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
king  taken  at  Vittoria.  Nevertheless  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  tlie 
work  called  *'  Bourrienne  and  his  Errors^''*  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to 
Joseph's  transactions  in  Spain,  is  accurately  compiled  from  that  mo- 
narch's correspondence.  Many  of  his  papers  taken  at  Vittoria  were  lost 
or  abstracted  at  the  time,  and  as  in  a  case  involving  so  many  persons* 
Jives,  he  would  probably  have  destroyed  the  proofs  of  a  conspiracy 
which  had  failed,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  general  fact 
is  correct.  Napoleon  also  in  his  memoirs,  speaks  of  secret  negotiations 
with  the  cortez  about  this  time,  and  his  testimony  is  corroborated  by 
the  correspondence  of  the  British^  embassy  at  Cadiz,  and  by  the  con- 
tinued intrigues  against  the  British  influence.  The  next  chapter  will 
show  that  the  policy  of  Spain  was  not  the  only  source  of  uneasiness  to 
Lord  Wellington. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Political  state  of  Portugal — Wellington's  difficnltiat — Improper  conduct  of  sorae  Eogliah 
•hipa  of  war — Piraiical  violence  of  a  Scotch  merchaotman — Disorders  in  the  military 
•y*tem — Irritation  of  the  peonle — Misconduct  of  the  magistrates — Wellington  and  Stuart 
grapple  with  the  diaorders  or  the  administration— The  latter  calls  for  the  interference  of 
Die  Britiab  gOTcmment — Wellington  writes  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  prince  regent  and 
requests  him  to  return  to  Portugal — Partial  amendment — The  efficiency  of  the  army 
restored,  but  the  country  remains  in  an  unsettled  state — ^The  prince  unable  to  quit  the 
Brazils— Carlotta  prepares  to  come  alone — Is  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the  Hritish 

?;oTerninent — An  auxiliary  Russian  (qrah  is  offered  to  Lord  Wellington  by  Admiral 
«reigh — The  Russian  ambassador  in  London  disavows  the  offer — The  Emperor  Alexander 
proposes  to  mediate  between  England  and  America — ^The  Emperor  of  Auistria  offers  to 
meaiate  for  a  general  peace — Both  offers'are  refused. 

Nothing  could  be  noore  complicated  than  the  political  state  of  Portugal 
with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  English  general.  His  object,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  shown,  was  to  bring  the  whole  resources  of  the  country 
to  bear  on  the  war,  but  to  effect  this  he  had  to  run  counter  to  the  hat>its 
and  customs,  both  of  the  people  and  of  the  government ;  to  detect  the 
intrigues  of  the  subordinate  authorities  as  well  as  those  of  the  higher 
powers;  to  oppose  the  violence  of  factious  men  in  the  local  government, 
and  what  was  still  more  difficult,  to  stimulate  the  sluggish  apathy  and 
to  combat  the  often  honest  obstinacy  of  those  who  were  not  factious. 
These  things  he  was  to  effect  without  the  power  of  recompensing  or 
cbastisiog,  and  even  while  forced  to  support  those  who  merited  rebuke. 
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against  the  still  more  formidable  intriguers  of  the  court  of  Brazil ;  for  the 
best  men  of  Portugal  actually  formed  the  local  government,  and  he  was 
not  foiled  so  much  by  the  men  as  by  the  sluggish  system  which  was 
national,  and  although  dull  for  good  purposes,  vivacious  enough  for  mis- 
chief. The  dread  of  ultimate  personal  consequences  attached,  not  to 
neglect  of  the  war,  but  to  any  vigorous  exertions  in  support  of  it. 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  were  not  less  mischievous, 
for  there  the  personal  intrigues  fostered  by  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
English  envoy,  by  the  weak  yet  dogged  habits  of  the  prince,  and  by  the 
meddling  nature  and  violent  passions  of  the  Princess  Carlotta,  stifled  all 
great  national  views.  There  also  the  power  of  the  Souzas,  a  family 
deficient  neither  in  activity  nor  in  talent,  was  predominant,  and  the 
object  of  all  was  to  stimulate  the  government  in  Portugal  against  the 
English  general's  military  policy.  To  this  he  could,  and  had  opposed, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  power  of  the  English  government,  with  some  effect 
at  different  times,  but  that  resource  was  a  dangerous  one  and  only  to  be 
resorted  to  in  extreme  circumstances.  Hence  when  to  all  these  things 
is  added  a  continual  struggle  with  the  knavery  of  merchants  of  all  nations, 
his  difficulties  must  be  admitted,  his  indomitable  vigour,  his  patience  and 
his  extraordinary  mental  resources  admired,  and  the  whole  scene  must 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  lessons  in  the 
study  of  nations. 

Wellington  was  not  simply  a  general  who  with  greater  or  less  means, 
was  to  plan  his  military  operations,  leaving  to  others  the  care  of  settling 
the  political  difficulties  which  might  arise.  He  had,  coincident  with  his 
military  duties,  to  regenerate  a  whole  people,  to  force  them  against  the 
current  of  their  prejudices  and  usages  on  a  dangerous  and  painful 
course;  he  had  to  teach  at  once  the  populace  and  the  government,  to 
infuse  spirit  and  order  without  the  aid  of  rewards  or  punishments,  to 
excite  enthusiasm  through  the  medium  of  corrupt  oppressive  institutions, 
and  far  from  making  any  revolutionary  appeal  to  suppress  all  tendency 
towards  that  resource  of  great  minds  on  the  like  occasions.  Thus  only 
could  he  maintain  an  army  at  all,  and  as  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
roan  to  continue  such  a  struggle  for  any  length  of  lime,  he  was  more 
than  ever  anxious  to  gather  strength  for  a  decisive  blow,  which  the 
enemy's  situation  now  rendered  possible,  that  he  might  free  himself 
from  the  critical  and  anomalous  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards  Por- 
tugal. 

It  may  Indeed  be  wondered  that  he  so  long  bore  up  against  the  in- 
creasing pressure  of  these  distracting  affairs,  and  certain  it  is  that  more 
than  once  he  was  like  to  yield,  and  would  have  yielded  if  fortune  had 
not  offered  him  certain  happy  military  chances,  and  yet  such  as  few  but 
himself  could  have  profited  from.  In  1810,  on  the  ridge  of  Biisaco,  and 
in  the  Lines,  the  military  success  was  rather  over  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment than  the  enemy.  At  Santarem,  in  1811,  the  glory  of  arms  scarcely 
compensated  for  the  destitution  of  the  troops.  At  Fuentes  Onoro  and 
on  the  Caya,  after  the  second  unsuccessful  siege  of  Badajoz,  the  Portu- 
guese army  had  nearly  dissolved;  and  the  astonishing  sieges  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  in  1812,  were  necessary  to  save  the  cause  from 
dying  of  inanition  and  despair.  Even  then  the  early  deliverance  of 
Andalusia  was  frustrated,  and  time,  more  valuable  than  gold  or  life,  in 
war,  was  lost,  the  enemy  became  the  strongest  in  the  field,  and  in 
despite  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  the  bad  effects  of  the  English  gene- 
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raPs  political  situation  were  felt  in  the  repulse  from  Burgos,  and  in  the 
double  retreat  from  that  place  and  from  Madrid.  Accumulated  mischiefs 
were  now  to  be  encountered  in  Portugal. 

It  has  been  shown  how  obstinately  the  regency  opposed  Wellington's 
plans  of  financial  reform,  how  they  disputed  and  complained  upon  every 
circumstance,  whether  serious  or  trivial,  on  which  a  complaint  could  be 
founded ;  for  thinking  Portugal  no  longer  in  danger  they  were  tired  of 
their  British  allies,  and  had  no  desire  to  aid  nor  indeed  any  wish  to  see 
Spain  delivered  from  her  difficulties.  They  designed  therefore  to  harass 
the  English  general,  hoping  either  to  drive  him  away  altogether,  or  to 
force  him,  and,  through  him,  his  government,  to  grant  them  loans  or  new 
subsidies.  But  Wellington  knew  that  Portugal  could,  and  he  was 
resolved  it  should  find  resources  within  itself,  wherefore,  after  the  battle 
of  Ssdamanca,  when  they  demanded  a  fresh  subsidy  he  would  not  listen 
to  them;  and  when  they  adopted  that  scheme  which  I  have  already 
exposed,  of  feeding,  or  rather  starving  their  troops,  through  the  medium 
of  a  treaty  with  the  Spanish  government,  he  checked  the  shameful  and 
absurd  plan,  by  api^ying  a  part  of  the  money  in  the  chest  of  aids  intended 
for  the  civil  service  to  the  relief  of  the  Portuguese  troopin.  Yet  the 
regency  did  not  entirely  fail  in  their  object,  inasmuch  as  many  persons 
dependent  upon  the  subsidy  were  thus  deprived  of  their  payments,  and 
their  complaints  hurt  the  British  credit,  and  reduced  the  British  Influence 
with  the  people,  whose  faithful  attachment  to  the  alliance  no  intrigues  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  shake. 

Into  every  branch  of  government,  however  minute,  the  regency  now 
infused  their  own  captious  and  discontented  spirit.  They  complained 
felsely  that  General  Campbell  had  insulted  the  nation  by  turning  some 
Portuguese  residents  publicly  out  of  Gibraltar  in  company  with  Jews> 
and  Moors ;  they  refused  the  wheat  which  was  delivered  to  them  by- 
Lord  Wellingtqn  in  lieu  of  their  subsidy,  saying  it  was  not  fit  for  food,, 
notwithstanding  that  the  English  troops  were  then  living  upon  parcels 
of  the  same  grain,  that  their  own  troops  were  glad  to  get  it,  and  that  no 
other  was  to  be  had.  When  a  wooden  jetty  was  to  be  thrown  in  the 
Tagus  for  the  convenience  of  landing  stores,  they  supported  one  Caldds, 
a  rich  proprietor.  In  his  refusal  to  permit  the  trees,  wanted  for  the 
purpose,  to  be  felled,  alleging  the  rights  of  property,  although  he  was 
to  be  paid  largely,  and  although  they  had  themselves  then,  and  always, 
disregarded  the  rights  of  property^  especially  when  poor  men  were 
concerned,  seizing  upon  whatever  was  required  either  for  the  public 
service,  or  for  the  support  of  their  own  irregularities,  without  any 
payment  at  all  and  in  shameful  violation  both  of  law  and  humanity. 

The  commercial  treaty,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Oporto  wine 
company,  an  oppressive  corporation  unfair  in  all  its  dealings,  irre- 
sponsible, established  in  violation  of  that  treaty,  and  supported  without 
regard  either  to  the  interests  of  the  prince  regent  or  his  British  allies, 
furnished  them  with  continual  subjects  for  disputes,  and  nothing  was 
too  absurd  or  too  gross  for  their  interference.  Under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  vigorously  enforced  We)lingte)n's  plans,  their 
paper  money  had  obtained  a  reasonable  and  increasing  circulation,  and 
their  custom-house  resources  had  increased,  the  expenses  of  their  navy 
and  of  their  arsenal  had  in  some  degree  been  reduced ;  and  it  was 
made  evident  that  an  extensive  and  vigorous  application  of  the  same 
principles  wouid  enable  them  to  overcome  all  their  financial  difficulties ; 
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but  there  were  too  mhny  personal  Interests,  too  much  shameful  profit 
mdle  under  the  abuses  to  permit  such  a  reform.  The  naval  establish- 
ment instead  of  belngr  entirely  transferred,  as  Wellington  desired,  to  the 
Brazils,  was  continued  in  the  Tagus,  and  with  it  the  arsenal  as  its 
natural  appendage.  The  infamous  Junta  de  Viveres  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  prince  regent,  yet  the  government,  under  the  false  pretext 
of  paying  its  debts,  still  disbursed  above  ten  thousand  pounds  in  salaries 
to  men  whose  offices  had  been  formally  abolished. 

About  this  time  also  the  opening  of  the  Spanish  ports  in  those  pro- 
vinces from  whence  the  enemy  had  been  driven,  deprived  List>on  of 
a  monopoly  of  trade  enjoyed  f»)r  the  last  three  years,  and  the  regency 
observing  the  consequent  diminution  of  revenue,  with  inexpressible 
effrontery  insisted  that  the  grain,  imported  by  Wellington,  by  which 
their  army  and  their  nation  had  t)een  saved  from  famine,  and  by 
wliich  their  own  subsidy  had  been  provided,  should  enter  the  public 
warehouses  under  specific  regulations  and  pay  duty  for  so  doing.  So 
tenaciously  did  they  hold  to  this  point  that  Wellington  was  forced  to 
menace  a  formal  appeal  to  the  English  cabinet,  for  he  knew  that  the 
subordinate  officers  of  the  government,  knavish  in  the  extreme,  would 
have  sold  the  secrets  of  the  army  magazines  to  the  speculators  \  and 
the  latter,  in  whose  hands  the  furnishing  of  the  army  would  under  the 
new  plan  of  the  English  ministers  be  placed,  being  thus  accurately 
instructed  of  its  resources  would  have  regulated  their  supplies  with  great 
nicety  so  as  to  have  famished  the  soldiers,  and  paralysed  the  operations 
at  the  greatest  possible  expense. 

But  the  supply  of  the  army  under  any  system  was  now  becoming 
extremely  precarious,  for  besides  the  activity  of  the  American  privateers, 
English  ships  of  war  used,  at  times,  to  capture  the  vessels  secretly 
employed  in  bringing  provision  under  licenses  from  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr. 
Forster.  Nay,  the  captain  of  a  Scotch  merchant  vessel  (^ngaged  in  the 
same  trade  and  having  no  letter  of  marque,  had  the  piratical  insolence 
to  seize  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  under  the  Portuguese 
batteries,  an  American  vessel  sailing  under  a  license  from  Mr.  Forster, 
and  to  carry  her  into  Greenock,  thus  violating  at  once  the  license  of  the 
'English  minister,  the  independence  of  Portugal,  and  the  general  law  of 
nations.  Alarm  immediately  spread  far  and  wide  amongst  the  American 
traders,  the  indignation  of  the  Portuguese  government  was  strongly 
and  justly  excited,  and  the  matter  became  extremely  embarrassing, 
because  no  measure  of  punishment  could  be  inflicted  without  exposing 
the  secret  of  a  system  which  had  been  the  principal  support  of  the 
army.  However  the  congress  soon  passed  an  act  forbidding  neutrals 
to  ship  flour  in  the  American  ports,  and  this  blow  chiefly  aimed  at  the 
Portuguese  ships,  following  upon  the  non-importation  act,  and  being 
combined  with  the  illegal  violence  of  the  English  vessels,  nearly  dried 
up  this  source  of  supply,  and  threw  the  army  principally  upon  the 
Brazil  trade,  which  by  the  negligence  of  the  admiralty  was,  as  I  have 
before  noticed,  exposed  to  the  enterprise  of  the  United  States*  pri- 
vateers. 

During  Wellington's  absence  in  Spain,  the  military  administration  of 
Portugal  was  necessarily  in  the  hands  of  the  regency,  and  all  the  ancient 
abuses  were  fast  reviving.  The  army  in  the  field  received  no  succours, 
the  field  artillery  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  cavalry  was  in  the  worst 
condition,  the  infantry  was  reduced  in  numbers,  the  equipments  of  those 
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'^^ho  remained  were  scarcely  fit  for  service,  and  the  spirit  of  the  men  had 
"^Rraned  from  enthusiasm  to  despondency.  There  was  no  money  in  the 
anilitary  chest,  np  recruits  in  the  depots,  and  the  transport  service  was 
neglected  altogether.  Beresford's  severity  had  failed  to  check  desertion, 
because  want,  the  parent  of  crimes,  had  proved  too  strong  for  fear;  the 
country  swarmed  with  robbers,  and  as  no  fault  civil  or  military  was 
punished  by  the  regency,  every  where  knaves  triumphed  over  the  welfare 
of  the  nation. 

Meanwhile  all  persons  whose  indolence  or  timidity  led  them  to  fly 
from  the  active  defence  of  their  country  to  the  Brazils,  were  there  received 
and  cherished  as  martyrs  to  their  personal  affections  for  the  prince ;  they 
were  lauded  for  their  opposition  to  the  regency,  and  were  called  victims 
to  the  injustice  of  Beresford,  and  to  the  encroachments  of  the  English 
officers.  This  mischief  was  accompanied  by  another  of  greater  moment, 
for  the  prince  continually  permitted  officers  possessing  family  interest 
to  retire  from  active  service  retaining  their  pay  and  rank,  thus  offering 
a  premium  for  bad  men  to  enter  the  army  with  the  intent  of  quitting  it 
in  this  disgraceful  manner.  Multitudes  did  so,  promotion  became  rapid, 
the  nobility,  whose  influence  over  the  poor  classes  was  very  great,  and 
might  have  been  beneficially  employed  in  keeping  up  the  zeal  of  the  men, 
disappeared  rapidly  from  the  regiments,  and  the  foul  stream  of  knaves 
and  cowards  thus  continually  pouring  through  the  military  ranks 
destroyed  all  cohesion  and  tainted  every  thing  as  it  passed. 

Interests  of  the  same  nature,  prevailing  with  the  regency,  polluted  the 
civil  administration.  The  rich  and  powerful  inhabitants,  especially  those 
of  the  great  cities,  were  suffered  to  evade  the  taxes  and  to  disot>ey  the 
regulations  for  drawing  forth  the  resources  of  the  country  in  the  mili- 
tary service;  and  during  Wellington's  absence  in  Spain,  the  English 
under-commissaries,  and  that  retinue  of  villains  which  invariably  gather 
on  the  rear  of  armies,  being  in  some  measure  freed  from  the  immediate 
dread  of  his  vigilance  and  vigour,,  violated  all  the  regulations  in  the  most 
daring  manner.  The  poor  husbandmen  were  cruelly  oppressed,  their 
farming  animals  were  constantly  carried  off  to  supply  food  for  the  army, 
and  agriculture  was  thus  stricken  at  the  root ;  the  breed  of  horned  cattle 
and  of  horses  had  rapidly  and  alarmingly  decreased,  and  butcher's  meat 
was  scarcely  to  be  procured  even  for  the  troops  who  remained  in  Por- 
tugal. 

These  irregularities,  joined  to  the  gross  misconduct  of  the  military 
detachments  and  convoys  of  sicf  men,  on  all  the  lines  of  communication, 
not  only  produced  great  irritation  in  the  country,  but  oflered  the  means 
for  malevolent  and  factious  persons  to  assail  the  character  and  intentions 
of  the  English  general ;  every  where  writings  and  stories  were  circulated 
against  the  troops,  the  real  outrages  were  exaggerated,  bthers  were 
invented,  and  the  drill  of  all  was  to  render  Wellington  and  the  English, 
odious  to  the  nation  at  large.  Nor  was  this  scheme  confined  to  Portu- 
gal alone,  agents  were  also  busy  to  the  same  purpose  in  London,  and 
when  the  enthusiasm,  which  Wellington's  presence  at  Lisbon  had  created 
amongst  the  people,  was  known  at  Cadiz,  the  press  there  teemed  with 
abuse.  Divers  agents  of  the  democratic  party  in  Spain  came  to  Lisbon 
to  aid  the  Portuguese  malecontents,  writings  were  circulated  accusing 
Wellington  of  an  intention  to  subjugate  the  Peninsula  for  his  own  ambi- 
tious views,  and,  as  consistency  is  never  regarded  on  such  occasions,  it 
was  diligently  insinuated  that  he  encouraged  the  excesses  of  his  troops 
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out  of  personal  hatred  to  the  Portuguese  people;  the  old  baseness  of  send- 
ing virulent  anonymous  letters  to  the  English  general  was  also  revived. 
In  fine  the  republican  spirit  was  extending  beyond  the  bounds  of  Spain, 
and  the  Portuguese  regency,  terrified  at  its  approach,  appealed  to  Mr. 
Stuart  for  the  assistance  of  England  to  check  its  formidable  progress. 
Neither  were  they  wanting  to  themselves.  They  forbade  the  Portuguese 
newspapers  to  admit  any  observations  on  the  political  events  in  Spain, 
they  checked  the  introduction  of  Spanish  democratic  publications,  they 
ordered  their  diplomatists  at  Cadiz  to  encourage  writings  of  an  opposite 
tendency,  and  to  support  the  election  of  deputies  who  were  known  for 
their  love  of  despotism.  This  last  measure  was  however  bafiSed  by  the 
motion  of  Arguelles,  already  mentioned,  which  rendered  the  old  cortez 
permanent ;  and  Mr.  Stuart,  judging  the  time  unfavourable,  advised  the 
Portuguese  government  to  reserve  the  exertion  of  its  power  against  the 
democrats,  until  the  military  success  which  the  state  of  the  continent, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  French  troops  in  Spain,  promised,  should 
enable  the  victors  to  put  down  such  doctrines  with  effect ;  advice  which 
was  not  unmeaning,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafier  to  show. 

All  these  malignant  efiforts  Wellington  viewed  with  indifference. 
"  Every  leading  man,**  he  said,  *'  was  sure  to  be  accused  of  criminal 
personal  ambition,  and,  if  he  was  conscious  of  the  charge  being  false, 
the  accusation  did  no  harm.**  Nevertheless  his  position  was  thereby 
rendered  more  difficult,  and  these  intrigues  were  accompanied  by  other 
mischiefs  of  long  standing  and  springing  from  a  different  source,  but 
even  of  a  more  serious  character,  for  the  spirit  of  captious  discontent 
had  reached  the  inferior  magistracy,  who  endeavoured  to  excite  the  peo- 
ple against  the  military  generally.  Complaints  came  in  from  all  quarters 
of  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  some  too  true,  but  many  of  them 
false,  or  frivolous ;  and  when  the  English  general  ordered  courts-martial 
for  the  trial  of  the  accused,  the  magistrates  refused  to  attend  as  witnesses, 
because  Portuguese  custom  rendered  such  an  attendance  degrading,  and 
by  Portuguese  law  a  magi8trate*s  written  testimony  was  efficient  in 
courts-martial.  Wellington  in  vain  assured  them  that  English  law 
would  not  suffer  him  to  punish  men  upon  such  testimony ;  in  vain  he 
pointed  out  the  mischief  which  must  infallibly  overwhelm  the  country  if 
the  soldiers  discovered  they  might  thus  do  evil  with  impunity.  He 
offered  to  send  in  each  case,  lists  of  Portuguese  witnesses  required  that 
they  might  be  summoned  by  the  native  authorities,  but  nothing  could 
overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  magistrates;  they  answered  that  his 
method  was  insolent;  and  with  a  sullen  malignity  they  continued  to 
accumulate  charges  against  the  troops,  to  refbse  attendance  in  the  courts, 
and  to  call  the  soldiers,  their  own  as  well  as  the  British,  "  licensed  spo- 
liators of  the  community.** 

For  a  time  the  generous  nature  of  the  poor  people,  resisted  all  these 
combining  causes  of  discontent;  neither  real  injuries,  nor  the  exaggera- 
tions, nor  the  falsehoods  of  those  who  attempted  to  stir  up  wrath,  pro- 
duced  any  visible  effect  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  population ;  yet  by 
degrees  affection  for  the  British  cooled,  and  Wellington  expressed  his 
fears  that  a  civil  war  would  commence  between  the  Portuguese  people 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  troops  of  both  nations  on  the  other.  Where- 
fore his  activity  was  redoubled  to  draw,  while  he  could  still  control 
affairs,  all  the  military  strength  to  a  head,  and  to  make  such  an  irruption 
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into  Spain  as  would  establish  a  new  base  of  operations  beyond  the  power 
of  such  fatal  dissensions. 

These  matters  were  sufficiently  vexatious  and  alarming,  but  what 
made  him  tremble  was  the  course  which  the  misconduct  of  the  Por- 
tuguese government,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  English  cabinet,  had 
forced  upon  the  native  furnishers  of  the  supplies.  Those  persons, 
coming  in  the  winter  to  Lisbon  to  have  their  bills  on  the  military  chest 
paid,  could  get  no  money,  and  in  their  distress  had  sold  the  bills  to 
speculators,  the  Portuguese  holders,  at  a  discount  of  fifteen,  the  Spanish 
holders  at  a  discount  of  forty  in  the  hundred.  The  credit  of  the  chest 
immediately  fell,  prices  rose  in  proportion,  and  as  no  military  enterprise 
could  carry  the  army  beyond  the  flight  of  this  harpy,  and  no  revenues 
could  satisfy  its  craving,  the  contest  must  have  ceased,  if  Mr.  Stuart  had 
not  found  a  momentary  and  partial  remedy,  by  publicly  guaranteeing 
the  payment  of  the  bills  and  granting  interest  until  they  could  be  taken 
up.  The  expense  was  thus  augmented,  but  the  increase  fell  far  short  of 
the  enhanced  cost  of  the  supplies  which  had  already  resulted  even  from 
this  restricted  practice  of  the  bill-holders,  and  of  two  evils  the  least  was 
chosen.  It  may  seem  strange  that  such  transactions  should  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  military  operations  in  the  Peninsula,  that  it  should  be 
the  general's  instead  of  the  minister's  task,  to  encounter  such  evils,  and 
to  find  the  remedy.  Such  however  was  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  no 
adequate  notion  of  Lord  Wellington's  vigorous  capacity  and  Herculean 
labours  can  be  formed,  without  an  intimate  knowedge  of  the  financial 
and  political  difficulties  which  oppressed  him,  and  of  which  this  work 
has  necessarily  only  given  an  outline. 

The  disorders  of  the  Portuguese  military  system  bad  brought  Beres- 
f)rd  back  to  Lisbon  while  the  siege  of  Burgos  was  still  in  progress,  and 
now,  under  Wellington's  direction,  he  strained  every  nerve  to  restore 
the  army  to  its  former  efficient  state.  To  recru|jt  the  regiments  of  the 
line  he  disbanded  all  the  militia  men  fit  for  service,  replacing  them  with 
fathers  of  families ;  to  restore  the  field  artillery,  he  embodied  all  the 
garrison  artillery-men,  calling  out  the  ordenan^a  gunners  to  man  the 
fortresses  and  coast-batteries ;  the  worst  cavalry  regiments  he  reduced 
to  render  the  best  more  efficient,  but  several  circumstances  prevented 
this  arm  from  attaining  any  excellence  In  Portugal.  Meanwhile  Lord 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart  strenuously  grappled  with  the  disorders  of 
the  civil  administration,  and  their  efforts  produced  an  immediate  and 
considerable  increase  of  revenue.  But  though  the  regency  could  not 
deny  this  beneficial  effect,  though  they  could  not  deny  the  existence  of 
the  evils  which  they  were  urged  to  remedy,  though  they  admitted  that 
the  reform  of  their  custom-house  system  was  still  incomplete,  that  their 
useless  navy  consumed  large  sums  which  were  wanted  for  the  army, 
and  that  the  taxes,  especially  the  "/)ecima,"  were  partially  collected, 
and  unproductive,  because  the  rich  people  in  the  great  towns,  who  had 
benefited  largely  by  the  war,  escaped  the  imposts  which  the  poor  people 
in  the  country,  who  had  suffered  most  from  the  war,  paid;  though  they 
acknowledged  that  while  the  soldiers'  hire  was  in  arrears,  the  transport 
service  neglected,  and  all  persons,  having  just  claims  upon  the  govern- 
ment, suffering  severe  privations,  the  tax-gatherers  were  allowed  to  keep 
a  month's  tribute  in  their  hands  even  in  the  districts  close  to  the  enemy ; 
though  all  these  things  were  admitted,  the  regency  would  not  alter  their 
system,  and  Borba,  the  minister  of  finance,  combated  Wellington's  plans  in 
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detail  with  such  unusual  obstinacy,  that  it  became  evident  nothing  could 
be  obtained  save  by  external  pressure.  Wherefore  as  the  season  for 
military  operations  approached,  Mr.  Stuart  called  upon  Lord  Castlereagh 
to  bring  the  power  of  England  to  bear  at  once  upon  the  court  of  Rio 
Janeiro ;  and  Wellington,  driven  to  extremity,  sent  the  Portuguese  prince 
regent  one  of  those  clear,  powerful,  and  nervous  statements,  which  left 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  no  alternative  but  submission,  or 
an  acknowledgment  tfiat  sense  and  justice  were  to  be  disregarded. 

"  I  call  your  highness*s  attention,"  he  said,  **  to  the  state  of  your  troops 
and  of  all  your  establishments;  the  army  of  operations  has  been  unpaid 
since  September,  the  garrisons  since  June,  the  militia  since  February, 
1812.  The  transport  service  has  never  been  regularly  paid,  and  has 
received  nothing  since  June.  To  these  evils  I  have  in  vain  called  the 
attention  of  the  local  government,  and  I  am  now  going  to  open  a  new 
campaign,  with  troops  to  whom  greater  arrears  of  pay  are  due  than 
when  the  last  campaign  terminated,  although  the  subsidy  from  Great 
Britain,  granted  especially  for  the  maintenance  of  those  troops,  has  been 
regularly  and  exactly  furnished ;  and  although  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  revenue  for  the  last  three  months  has  exceeded,  by  a  third,  any 
former  quarter.  The  honour  of  your  highnesses  arms,  the  cause  of  your 
allies,  is  thus  seriously  affected,  and  the  uniform  refusal  of  the  governors 
of  the  kingdom  to  attend  to  any  one  of  the  measures  which  I  have  recom- 
mended, either  for  permanent  or  teniporal  relief,  has  at  last  obliged  me 
to  go  as  a  complainant  into  your  royal  highnesses  presence,  for  here  I 
cannot  prevail  against  the  influence  of  the  chief  of  the  treasury. 

"  I  have  recommended  the  entire  reform  of  the  customs  system,  but  it 
has  only  been  partially  carried  into  efifert.  I  have  advised  a  method  of 
actually  and  really  collecting  the  taxes,  and  of  making  the  rich  mercliants, 
and  capitalists,  pay  the  tenth  of  their  annual  profits  as  an  extraordinary 
contribution  for  the  war.  I  declare  that  no  person  knows  better  than  I 
do,  the  sacrifices  and  the  suflerings  of  your  people,  for  there  is  no  one 
for  the  last  four  years  has  lived  so  much  amongst  those  people ;  but  it 
is  a  fact,  sir,  that  the  great  cities,  and  even  some  of  the  smallest  places, 
have  gained  by  the  war,  and  the  mercantile  class  has  enriched  itself; 
there  are  divers  persons  fn  Lisbon  and  Oporto  who  have  amassed 
immense  sums.  Now  your  government  is,  both  from  remote  and  recent 
circumstances,  unable  to  draw  resources  from  the  capitalists  by  loans ; 
it  can  only  draw  upon  them  by  taxes.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  regular 
tributes  nor  the  extraordinary  imposts  on  the  mercantile  profits  are 
evaded ;  it  is  not  denied  that  the  measures  I  have  proposed,  vigorously 
carried  into  execution,  would  furnish  the  government  with  pecuniary 
)resources,  and  it  remains  for  that  government  to  inform  your  highness, 
why  they  have  neither  enforced  my  plans,  nor  any  others  which  the 
necessity  of  the  times  calls  for.  They  fear  to  become  unpopular,  but 
such  is  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  people's  good  sense  and  loyalty, 
such  my  zeal  for  the  cause,  that  I  have  offered  to  t)ecome  responsible 
for  the  happy  issue,  and  to  take  upon  myself  all  the  odium  of  enforcing 
my  own  measures.    I  have  offered  in  vain ! 

**  Never  was  a  sovereign  in  the  world  so  ill  served  as  your  highness 
has  been  by  the  Junta  de  Viveres,  and  I  zealously  forwarded  your  inte- 
rests when  I  obtained  its  abolition  ;  and  yet  under  a  false  pretext  of  debt, 
the  government  still  disburse  fif\y  millions  of  reis  monthly  on  account  of 
that  board.     It  has  left  a  debt  undoubtedly,  and  it  is  of  importance  to 
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pay  it,  although  not  at  this  moment;  but  let  the  government  state  in 
detail  how  these  fifly  millions,  granted  monthly,  have  been  applied ;  let 
them  say  if  all  the  accounts  have  been  called  in  and  liquidated  1  who 
has  enforced  the  operation  1  to  what  does  the  debt  amount  1  has  it  been 
classified  ?  how  much  is  really  still  due  to  those  who  have  received  instal- 
ments ?  finally,  have  these  millions  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  salaries 
instead  of  debt?  But  were  it  convenient  now  to  pay  the  debt,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  to  pay  the  army  which  is  to  defend  the  country,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  sweeping  destructive  hand  of  the  enemy,  is  of  more 
pressing  importance ;  the  troops  will  be  neither  able  nor  willing  to  fight 
if  they  are  not  paid," 

Then  touching  upon  the  abuse  of  permitting  the  tax-gatherers  to  hold 
month's  taxes  in  their  hands,  and  upon  the  opposition  he  met  with  from 
the  regency,  he  continued : 

^  I  assure  your  royal  highness  that  I  give  my  advice  to  the  governor 
of  the  kingdom  actuated  solely  by  an  earnest  zeal  for  your  service 
without  any  personal  interest.  I  can  have  none  relative  to  Portugal, 
and  none  with  regard  to  individuals,  for  I  have  no  private  relation  with, 
and  scarcely  am  acquainted  with  those  who  direct,  or  would  wish  to 
direct  your  affairs.  Those  reforms  recommended  by  me,  and  which 
have  at  last  been  partially  effected  in  the  custom-house,  in  the  arsenal,  in 
the  navy,  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  military  chest,  have  succeeded,  and  I  may  therefore  say  that  the 
other  measures  I  propose  would  have  similar  results.  I  am  ready  to 
allow  that  I  may  deceive  myself  on  this  point,  but  certainly  they  are 
suggested  by  a  desire  for  the  good  of  your  service ;  hence  in  the  most 
earnest  and  decided  manner,  I  express  my  ardent  wish,  and  it  is  com- 
mon to  all  your  faithful  servants,  that  you  will  return  to  the  kingdom, 
and  take  charge  yourself  of  the  government.*' 

These  vigorous  measures  to  bring  the  regency  to  terms  succeeded 
only  partially.  In  May  they  promulgated  a  new  system  for  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  which  relieved  the  financial  pressure  on  the  army  for 
the  moment,  but  which  did  not  at  all  content  Wellington,  because  it  was 
made  to  square  with  old  habits  and  prejudices,  and  thus  left  the  roots  of 
all  the  evils  alive  and  vigorous.  Every  moment  furnished  new  proofs 
of  the  hopelessness  t)f  regenerating  a  nation  through  the  medium  of  a 
corrupted  government;  and  a  variety  of  circumstances,  more  or  less 
serious,  continued  to  embarrass  the  march  of  public  affairs. 

In  the  Madeiras  the  authorities  vexatiously  prevented  the  English 
money  agents  from  exporting  specie,  and  their  conduct  was  approved 
of  at  Rio  Janeiro.  At  Bisao,  in  Africa,  the  troops  had  mutinied  for 
want  of  pay,  and  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  disturbances  arose  from 
the  over-exaction  of  taxes ;  for  when  the  people  were  weak,  the  regency 
were  vigorous ;  pliant  only  to  the  powerful.  These  commotions  were 
trifling  and  soon  ended  of  themselves,  yet  expeditions  were  sent  against 
the  offenders  in  both  places,  and  troops  thus  employed  immediately 
committed  fiir  worse  excesses,  and  did  more  mischief  than  that  which 
they  were  sent  to  suppress.  At  the  same  time  several  French  frigates 
finding  the  coast  of  Africa  unguarded,  cruised  successfully  against  the 
Brazil  trade,  and  aided  the  American  privateers  to  contract  the  already 
too  straitened  resources  of  the  army. 

Amidst  all  these  difficulties  however  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
the  British  officers  had  restored  the  numbers,  disdplioe,  and  spirit  of  the 
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Portuguese  army.  Twenty -seven  thousand  excellent  soldiers  were 
again  under  arms  and  ready  to  commence  the  campaign,  although  the 
national  discontent  was  daily  increasing ;  and  indeed  the  very  feeling  of 
security  created  by  the  appearance  of  such  an  army  rendered  the 
citizens  at  large  less  willing  to  bear  the  inconveniences  of  the  war. 
Distant  danger  never  affects  the  multitude,  and  the  billetting  of  troops, 
who,  from  long  habits  of  war,  little  regarded  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
in  comparsion  with  their  own  necessities,  being  combined  with  re- 
quisitions,  and  with  a  recruiting  system  becoming  every  year  more 
irksome,  formed  an  aggregate  of  inconveniences  intolerable  to  men  who 
desired  ease  and  no  longer  dreaded  to  find  an  enemy  on  their  hearth- 
stones. The  powerful  classes  were  naturally  more  affected  than  the 
poorer  classes,  because  of  their  indolent  habits ;  but  their  impatience 
was  aggravated  because  they  had  generally  been  debarred  of  the  highest 
situations,  or  supplanted,  by  the  British  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  and,  unlike  those  of  Spain,  the  nobles  of  Portugal  had  lost 
little  or  none  of  their  hereditary  influence.  Discontent  was  thus  ex- 
tended widely,  and  moreover  the  old  dread  of  French  power  was 
entirely  gone;  unlimited  confidence  in  the  strength  and  resources  of 
England  had  succeeded ;  and  this  confidence,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Stuart,  '*  being  opposed  to  the  irregularities  which  have  been  practised 
by  individuals,  and  to  the  difference  of  manners,  and  of  religion,  placed 
the  British  in  the  singular  position  of  a  class  whose  exertions  were 
necessary  for  the  country,  but  who,  for  the  above  reasons,  were  in 
every  other  respect  as  distinct  from  the  natives  as  persons  with  whom, 
from  some  criminal  cause,  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  communica- 
tion."— Hence  he  judged  that  the  return  of  the  prince  regent  would  l)e  a 
proper  epoch  for  the  British  to  retire  from  all  situations  in  Portugal  not 
strictly  military,  for  if  any  thing  should  delay  that  event,  the  time  was 
approaching  when  the  success  of  the  army  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  would  render  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the  first  manifestations 
of  national  feeling.  In  fine,  notwithstanding  the  great  benefits  conferred 
upon  the  Portuguese  by  the  British,  the  latter  were,  and  it  will  always 
be  so  on  the  like  occasions,  regarded  by  the  upper  classes  as  a  captain 
regards  galley-slaves,  their  strength  was  required  to  speed  the  vessel,  but 
they  were  feared  and  hated. 

The  prince  regent  did  not  return  to  Portugal  according  to  Wel- 
lington's advice,  but  Carlotta  immediately  prepared  to  come  alone ; 
orders  were  given  to  furnish  her  apartments  in  the  different  palaces,  and 
her  valuable  effects  had  actually  arrived.  Ill  health  was  the  pretext  for 
the  voyage,  but  the  real  object  was  to  be  near  Spain  to  forward  her 
views  upon  the  government  there ;  for  intent  upon  mischief,  indefatigable 
and  of  a  violence  approaching  insanity,  she  had  sold  even  her  plate  and 
jewels  to  raise  money  wherewith  to  corrupt  the  leading  members  of  the 
cortez,  and  was  resolved,  if  that  should  not  promise  success,  to  dls- 
*  tribute  the  money  amongst  the  Spanish  partidas,  and  so  create  a  powerful 
military  support  for  her  schemes.  Fortunately  the  prince,  dreading  the 
intriguing  advisers  of  his  wife,  would  not  suffer  her  to  quit  Rio  Janeiro 
until  the  wish  of  the  British  cabinet  upon  the  subject  was  known,  and 
that  was  so  decidedly  adverse,  that  it  was  thought  better  to  do  without 
the  prince  himself  than  to  have  him  accompanied  by  Carlotta ;  so  they 
both  remained  in  the  Brazils,  and  this  formidable  cloud  passed  away,  yet 
led  no  sunshine  on  the  land. 
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It  was  at  this  period  that  the  offer  of  a  Rossian  aoxiliary  force,  before 
alladed  to,  being  made  to  Wellington  by  Admiral  Greigh,  was  accepted 
by  him  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  yet  was  not  fulfilled, 
because  the  Russian  ambassador  in  London  declared  that  the  emperor 
knew  nothing  of  it !  Alexander  however  proposed  to  mediate  in  the. 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  America ;  but  the  English  ministers 
while  lauding  him  as  a  paragon  of  magnanimity  and  justice,  in  regard 
to  the  war  against  Napoleon,  remembered  the  armed  neutrality  and 
quadruple  alliance,  and  wisely  declined  trusting  England*s  maritime 
pretensions  to  his  faithless  grasping  policy.  Neither  would  they  listen 
to  Austria,  who  at  this  time;  whether  with  good  faith  or  merely  as  a 
cloak  I  know  not,  desired  to  mediate  a  general  peace.  However,  amidst 
this  political  confusion  the  progress  of  the  military  preparations  was 
visible;  and  contemporary  with  the  Portuguese,  the  Spanish  troops 
under  Wellington's  influence  and  providence  acquired  more  consistence 
than  they  had  ever  before  possessed ;  a  mighty  power  was  in  arms ; 
bot  the  flood  of  war  with  which  the  English  general  finally  poured  into 
Spain,  and  the  channels  by  which  he  directed  the  overwhelming  torrent, 
must  be  reserved  for  another  place.  It  is  now  time  to  treat  of  the 
politico]  situation  of  King  Joseph,  and  to  resume  the  narrative  of  that 
secondary  warfare  which  occupied  the  French  armies  while  Wellington 
was  uninterruptedly,  as  far  as  the  enemy  were  concerned,  reorganizing 
his  power. 
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Napoleon**  embtrrtMed  position — Hit  wonderful  actlTity — Hit  designs  explained — ^The 
war  in  ^^ui  becomes  secondarj — Manj  thousand  old  soldieirs  withdrawn  from  the 
armies— The  partidas  become  more  disciplined  and  dangerous — New  bands  are  raised 
in  Biscaj  and  Gotpascoa  and  the  insurrection  of  the  northern  proTioces  creeps  on— 
Napoleon  orders  the  king  to  fix  his  quarters  at  Valladolid,  to  menace  Portugal,  and  to 
re-enforce  the  army  of  the  north — Joseph  complains  of  his  generals,  and  especially  of 
Soolt — Napoleon's  magnanimity — Joseph's  complaints  not  altogether  without  foundation. 

• 

In  war  it  is  not  so  much  the  positive  strength,  as  the  relative  situations 
of  the  "hostile  parties,  which  gives  the  victory.  Joseph's  position,  thas 
judged,  was  one  of  great  weakness,  principally  because  he  was  incapable 
of  combining  the  materials  at  his  disposal,  or  of  wielding  them  when 
combined  by  others.  France  had  been  suddenly  thrown  by  her  failure 
in  Russia,  into  a  new  and  embarrassing  attitude,  more  embarrassing 
even  tlian  it  appeared  to  her  enemies,  or  than  her  robust  warlike  pro- 
portions, nourished  by  twelve  years  of  victory,  indicated.  Napoleon, 
the  most  indefatigable  and  active  of  mankind,  turned  his  enemy's  igno* 
ranee  on  this  head  to  profit ;  for  scarcely  was  it  known  that  he  had 
reached  Paris  by  that  wise,  that  rapid  journey,  from  Smorghoni,  which* 
baffling  all  his  enemies*  hopes,  left  them  only  the  power  of  foolish  abuse; 
scarcely  I  say,  was  his  anivsd  at  Paris  known  to  the  world,  than  a  new 
and  enormous  army,  the  constituent  parts  of  which  he  had  with  his 
usual  foresight  created  while  yet  in  the  midst  of  victory,  was  in  marcli 
from  all  parts  to  unite  in  the  heart  of  Germany. 

On  this  magical  rapidity  he  rested  his  hopes  to  support  the  tottering 
toIm  IV*  4 
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fabric  of  his  empire ;  but  well  aware  of  the  critical  state  of  his  affairs, 
his  design  was,  while  presenting  a  menacing  front  on  every  side,  so  to 
conduct  his  operations  thai  if  he  failed  in  bis  first  strolce,  he  might  still 
contract  tils  system  gradually  and  without  any  violent  concussion. 
And  gOod  reason  for  hope  he  had.  His  military  power  was  rather  bro» 
ken  and  divided  than  lessened,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  qaen 
employed  in  1813  was  infinitely  greater  than  in  1812;  in  the  latter  four 
hundred  thousand,  but  in  the  former  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  twelve  hundred  field-pieces  were  engaged  on  different  points, 
exclusive  of  the  armies  in  Spain.  Then  on  the  Vistula,  on  the  Oder,  od 
the  Elbe,  he  had  powerful  fortresses,  and  numerous  garrisons,  or  rather 
armies,  of  strength  and  goodness  to  re-establish  his  ascendency  in  Eu- 
rope, if  he  could  reunite  them  in  one  system  by  placing  a  new  host  vie- 
toriously  in  the  centre  of  Germany.  And  thus^also  he  could  renew  the 
adhesive  qualities  of  those  allies,  who  still  clung  to  him  though  evidently 
feeling  the  attraction  of  his  enemies*  success. 

But  this  was  a  gigantic  contest,  for  his  enemies,  by  deceiving  their 
subjects  with  false  promises  of  liberty,  had  brought  whole  nations 
against  him.  Moi%  than  eight  hundred  thousand  men  were  in  arms  in 
Germany  alone ;  secret  societies  were  in  full  activity  all  over  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  in  France  a  conspiracy  was  commenced  by  men  who  desired 
rather  to  see  their  country  a  prey  to  foreigners  and  degraded  with  a 
Bourbon  king,  than  have  it  independent  and  glorious  under  Napoleon. 
Wherefore  that  great  monarch  had  now  to  make  application,  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  of  the  maxim  which  prescribes  a  skilful  offensive  as  the 
best  defence,  and  he  had  to  sustain  two  systems  of  operation  not  always 
compatible ;  the  one  depending  upon  moral  force  to  hold  the  vast  fabric 
of  his  former  policy  together,  the  other  to  meet  the  actual  exigencies  of 
the  war.  The  first  was  infinitely  more  important  than  the  last,  and  as 
Germany  and  France  were  the  proper  theatres  for  its  display,  the  Spanish 
contest  sunk  at  once  from  a  principal  into  an  accessory  war.  Yet  this 
delicate  conjuncture  of  affairs  made  it  of  vital  importance,  that  Napoleon 
should  have  constant  and  rapid  intelligence  from  Spain,  because  the 
ascendency,  which  he  yet  maintained  over  the  world  by  his  astoundhig 
genius,  might  have  been  broken  down  in  a  moment  if  Wellington,  over- 
stepping the  ordinary  rules  of  military  art,  had  suddenly  abandoned  the 
Peninsula,  and  thrown  his  army,  or  a  part  of  it,  into  France.  For  then 
would  have  been  deranged  all  the  emperor's  calculations;  then  woukl 
the  defection  of  all  his  allies  have  ensued ;  then  would  he  have  been 
obliged  to  concentrate  both  his  new  forces  and  his  Spanish  troops  for 
the  defence  of  his  own  country,  abandoning  all  his  fortresses  and  his  still 
vast  though  scattered  veteran  armies  in  Germany  and  Poland,  to  the 
unrestrained  efforts  of  his  enemies  beyond  the  Rhine.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  destructive  to  Napoleon's  moral  power,  than  to  have  an 
insult  offered  and  commotions  raised  on  his  own  threshold  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  assuming  the  front  of  a  conqueror  in  Germany. 

To  obviate  this  danger  or  to  meet  it,  alike  required  that  the  armies  in 
the  Peninsula  should  adopt  a  new  and  vigorous  system,  under  which, 
relinquishing  all  real  permanent  offensive  movements,  they  should  yet 
appear  to  be  daring  and  enterprising,  even  while  they  prepared  to  aban- 
don their  former  conquests.  But  the  emperor  wanted  old  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  experienced  soldiers,  to  give  consistency 
to  the  young  levies  with  which  he  was  preparing  to  take  the  field,  and 
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lie  could  only  supply  this  want  by  drawing  from  the  veterans  of  the 
I^ninsula;  wherefore  he  resolved  to  recall  the  division  of  the  young 
^ard,  and  with  it  many  thousand  men  and  officers  of  the  line  most 
remarkable  for  courage  and  conduct.  In  lieu  he  sent  the  reserve  at 
Bayonne  into  Spain,  replacing  it  with  another,  which  was  again  to  be 
replaced  in  May  by  further  levies;  and  besides  this  succour,  twenty 
thousand  conscripts  were  appropriated  for  the  Peninsula. 

The  armies  thus  weakened  in  numbers,  and  considerably  so  during 
the  transit  of  the  troops,  were  also  in  quality  greatly  deteriorated,  and 
at  a  very  critical  time,  for  not  only  was  Wellington  being  powerfully 
re-enforced,  but  the  audacity,  the  spirit,  the  organization,  the  discipline, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  partidas,  were  greatly  increased  by  English 
supplies,  liberally,  and  now  usefully  dealt  out.  And  the  guerilla  opera* 
tkms  in  the  northern  parts,  being  combined  with  the  British  naval 
squadrons,  had,  during  the  absence  of  the  French  armies,  employed  to 
drive  the  allies  back  to  Portugal,  aroused  anew  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
in  Navarre  and  Biscay ;  a  spirit  exacerbated  by  some  recent  gross  abuses 
of  military  authority  perpetrated  by  some  of  the  French  local  com- 
manders. 

The  position  of  the  invading  armies  was  indeed  become  more  com- 
plicated than  ever.  They  had  only  been  relieved  from  the  crushing 
pressure  of  Lord  Wellington's  grand  operations  to  struggle  in  the  meshes 
of  the  guerilla  and  insurrectional  warfare  of  the  Spaniards.  Nor  was 
the  importance  of  these  now  to  be  measured  by  former  efforts.  The 
partida  chiefs  had  become  more  experienced  and  more  docile  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  British  chief;  they  had  free  communication  with,  and 
were  constantly  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  money  from  the 
squadrons  on  the  coast ;  they  possessed  several  fortified  posts  and  har- 
bours, their  bands  were  swelling  to  the  size  of  armies,  and  their  military 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the  French  system  of  invasion  was 
more  matured;*  their  own  depots  were  better  hidden,  and  they  could, 
and  at  times  did,  bear  the  shock  of  battle  on  nearly  equal  terms.  Finally, 
new  and  large  bands  of  another  and  far  more  respectable  and  influential 
nature,  were  formed  or  forming  both  in  Navarre  and  Biscay,  where  in- 
surrecdonal  juntas  were  organized,  and  where  men  of  the  best  families 
bad  enrolled  numerous  volunteers  from  the  villages  and  towns. 

These  volunteers  were  well  and  willingly  supplied  by  the  country, 
and  of  course  not  obnoxious,  like  the  partidas,  from  their  rapine  and 
violence.  In  Biscay  alone  several  battalions  of  this  description,  each 
mustering  a  thousand  men,  were  in  the  field,  and  the  communication 
with  France  was  so  completely  interrupted,  that  the  French  minister  of 
war  only  heard  that  Joseph  had  received  his  despatches  of  the  4th  of 
January,  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  then  through  the  medium  of  Suchet! 
The  contributions  could  no  longer  be  collected,  the  magazines  could  not 
be  filled,  the  fortresses  were  endangered,  the  armies  had  no  base  of 
operations,  the  insurrection  was  spreading  to  Aragon,  and  the  bands  of 
the  interior  were  also  increasing  In  numbers  and  activity.  The  French 
armies,  sorely  pressed  for  provisions,  were  widely  disseminated,  and 
every  where  occupied,  and  each  general  was  averse  either  to  concentrate 
bis  own  forces  or  to  aid  his  neighbour.  In  fine  the  problem  of  the  ope- 
nitk>ns  was  become  extremely  complicated,  and  Napoleon  only  seems  to 
have  seized  the  true  solution. 

*  Duke  of  Feltre't  Official  Correspondence,  MS. 
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When  informed  by  Cafiarelli  of  the  state  of  afifairs  in  the  north,  he  thns 
wrote  to  the  king,  "  Hold  Madrid  only  as  a  point  of  observation ;  fix 
your  quarters  not  as  monarch,  but  as  general  of  the  French  forces  at 
Valladoiid ;  concentrate  the  armies  of  the  south,  of  the  centre,  and  of 
Portugal  around  you ;  the  allies  will  not  and  indeed  cannot  make  any 
serious  offensive  movement  for  several  months;  wherefore  it  is  yoor 
business  to  profit  from  their  forced  inactivity,  to  put  down  the  insur- 
rection in  the  nothern  provinces,  to  free  the  communication  with  France, 
and  to  re-establish  a  good  base  of  operations  before  the  commencement 
of  another  campaign,  that  the  French  army  may  be  in  condition  to  fight 
the  allies  if  th^  latter  advance  towards  France."  Very  important  indeed 
did  Napoleon  deem  this  subject,  and  so  earnest  was  he  to  have  constant 
and  rapid  intelligence  from  his  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  that  the  couriers 
and  their  escorts  were  directed  to  be  despatched  twice  a  week,  travelling 
day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  a  league  an  hour.  He  commanded  also  that 
the  army  of  the  north  should  be  re-enforced  even  by  the  whole  army  of 
Portugal,  if  it  was  necessary  to  effect  the  immediate  pacification  of  Biscay 
and  Navarre ;  and  while  this  pacification  was  in  progress,  Joseph  was  to 
hold  the  rest  of  his  forces  in  a  position  offensive  towards  Portugal,  mak- 
ing Wellington  feel  that  his  whole  power  was  required  on  the  frontier, 
and  that  neither  his  main  body  nor  even  any  considerable  detachment 
could  safely  embark  to  disturb  France.  In  short  that  he  must  cover 
Lisbon  strongly,  and  on  the  frontier,  or  expect  to  see  the  French  army 
menacing  that  capital.  These  instructions,  well  understood,  and  vigor- 
ously executed,  would  certainly  have  put  down  the  insurrection  in  the 
rear  of  the  king*s  position,  and  the  spring  would  have  seen  that  monarch 
at  the  head  of  ninety  thousand  men,  having  their  retreat  upon  France 
clear  of  all  Impediments,  and  consequently  free  to  fight  the  allies  on  the 
Tormes,  the  Duero,  the  Pisuerga,  and  the  Ebro;  and  with  several  sup- 
porting fortresses  in  a  good  state. 

Joseph  was  quite  unable  to  view  the  matter  in  this  common-sense 
point  of  view.  He  could  not  make  his  kingly  notions  subservient  to 
military  science,  nor  his  military  movements  subservient  to  an  enlarged 
policy.  Neither  did  he  perceive  that  his  beneficent  notions  of  govern- 
ment were  misplaced  amidst  the  din  of  arms.  Napoleon's  orders  were 
imperative,  but  the  principle  of  them,  Joseph  could  not  previously  con- 
ceive himself,  nor  execute  the  details  after  his  brother's  conception. 
He  was  not  even  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  northern  provinces, 
nor  would  he  at  first  credit  it  when  told  to  him.*  Hence,  while  his 
thoughts  were  intent  upon  his  Spanish  political  projects,  and  the  secret 
negotiations  with  Del  Parque's  army,  the  northern  partidas  and  insur- 
gents became  masters  of  all  his  lines  of  communication  in  the  north ;  the 
emperor's  orders  despatched  early  in  January,  and  reiterated  week  after 
week,  only  reached  the  king  in  the  end  of  February ;  their  execution  did 
not  take  place  until  the  end  of  March,  and  then  imperfectly.  The  time 
thus  lost  was  irreparable;  and  yet,  as  the  emperor  reproachfully  observed* 
the  bulletin  which  revealed  the  extent  of  his  disasters  in  Russia  might 
alone  have  taught  the  king  what  to  do. 

Joseph  was  nearly  as  immoveable  in  his  resolutions  as  his  brother, 
the  firmness  of  the  one  being  however  founded  upon  extraordinary 
sagacity,  and  of  the  other  upon  the  want  of  that  quality.     Regarding 

*  King  Joaeph'i  Correspondence,  MS. 
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opposition  to  his  iriews  as  the  result  of  a  disloyal  malevolence,  he  judged 
^t±e  refractory  generals  to  be  enemies  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  to  himself. 
Keille,  Caffarelli,  Sucbet,  alike  incurred  his  displeasure,  and  the  Duke  of 
IP'eltre,  French  minister  of  war  also,  because  of  a  letter  in  which,  evidently 
l)y  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  he  rebuked  the  king  for  having  removed 
Souham  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal. 

Feltre's  style,  addressed  to  a  monarch  was  very  offensive,  and  Joseph 
attributed  it  to  the  influence  of  Soult,  for  bis  hatred  of  the  latter  was 
violent  and  implacable  even  to  absurdity.  "  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  or 
himself,**  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,*  "  must  quit  Spain.  At  Valencia  he 
had  forgotten  his  own  injuries,  he  had  suppressed  his  just  indignation, 
and  instead  of  sending  Marshal  Soult  to  France  had  given  him  the  direo- 
tkm  of  tiie  operations  against  the  allies,  but  it  was  in  the  hope  that  shame 
lor  tiie  past  combined  with  his  avidity  for  glory,  would  urge  him  to 
extraordinary  exertions ;  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened ;  Soult  was 
a  man  not  to  be  trusted.  Restless,  intriguing,  ambitious,  he  would  sacri- 
fice every  thing  to  his  own  advancement,  and  possessed  just  that  sort 
of  taJent  which  would  lead  him  to  mount  a  scaffold  when  he  thought  iie 
was  ascending  the  steps  of  a  throne,  because  he  would  want  the  courage 
to  strike  when  the  crisis  arrived."  He  acquitted  him,  he  said,  with  a 
coarse  sarcasm,  **  of  treachery  at  the  passage  of  the  Tormes,  because 
there  fear  alone  operated  to  prevent  him  from  bringing  the  allies  to  a 
decisive  action/  but  he  was  nevertheless  treacherous  to  the  emperor,  and 
bis  proceedings  in  Spain  were  probably  connected  with  the  conspiracy 
QfMallet  at  Paris." 

Such  was  the  language  with  which  Joseph  in  his  anger  assailed  one 
of  the  greatest  commanders  and  most  fiiithful  servants  of  his  brother ; 
and  such  the  greetings  which  awaited  Napoleon  on  his  arrival  at  Paris 
after  the  disasters  of  Russia.  In  the  most  calm  and  prosperous  state 
of  affairs,  coming  from  this  source,  the  charges  might  well  have  excited 
the  jealoos  wrath  of  the  strongest  mind  ;  but  in  the  actual  crisis,  when 
the  emperor  had  just  lost  his  great  army,  and  found  the  smoking 
embers  of  a  suppressed  conspiracy  at  his  very  palace-gates,  when  his 
friends  were  failing,  and  his  enemies  accumulating,  it  seemed  scarcely 
possible  that  these  accusations  should  not  have  proved  the  ruin  of  Soult. 
Yet  they  did  not  even  ruffle  the  temper  of  Napoleon.  Magnanimous 
as  he  was  sagacious,  he  smiled  at  the  weakness  of  Joseph,  and  though 
he  removed  Soult  from  Spain,  because  the  feud  between  him  and  the 
king  would  not  permit  them  to  serve  beneficially  together,  it  was  only 
to  make  him  the  commander  of  the  imperial  guard ;  and  that  no  mark 
of  bis  confidence  might  be  wanting,  he  afterwards  chose  him,  from 
amongst  all  his  generals,  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  when 
Joseph  was  driven  from  that  country,  an  event  the  immediate  causes  of 
which  were  now  being  laid. 

it  has  been  already  shown,  that  when  Wellington  took  his  winter- 
quarters,  the  French  armies  occupied  a  line  stretching  from  the  sea-coast 
at  Valencia  to  the  foot  of  the  Gallician  mountains.  In  these  positions 
Sachet  on  the  extreme  left  was  opposed  by  the  allies  at  Alicante. 
Soult  commanding  the  centre,  had  his  head-quarters  at  Toledo,  with 
one  detachment  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena  to  watch  the  army  of 
Del  Parqoe,  and  two  others  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.    Of  these  last 
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one  was  at  TaJavera  and  one  on  the  TIetar.  The  first  observed  Morillo 
and  Penne  Villeniur,  who  from  Estremadura  were  constantly  advancing 
towards  the  bridges  on  the  Tagus,  and  menacing  the  rear  of  the  French 
detachment  which  was  on  the  Tietar  in  observation  of  General  Hill  then 
at  Coria.  Soult's  advanced  post  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  communi- 
cated by  the  Gredos  mountains  with  Avila,  where  Foy*8  division  of  the 
army  of  Portugal  was  posted,  partly  for  the  sake  of  food,  partly  to  watch 
Bejar  and  the  upper  Tormes,  because  the  allies,  possessing  the  pass  of 
Bejar,  might  have  suddenly  united  north  of  the  mountains,  and  breaking 
the  French  line  have  fallen  on  Madrid. 

On  the  right  of  Foy,  the  remainder  of  the  army  of  Portugal  occupied 
Salamanca,  Ledesma,  and  Alba  on  the  lower  Tormes ;  Valladolid,  Toib, 
and  Tordesillas  on  the  Duero;  Benavente,  Leon,  and  other  points  on 
the  Esia,  Astorga  being,  as  I  have  before  observed,  dismantled  by  the 
Spaniards.  Behind  the  right  of  this  great  line,  the  army  of  the  north 
had  retaken  its  old  positions,  and  the  army  of  the  centre  was  fixed  as 
before  in  and  around  Madrid,  its  operations  t)eing  bounded  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tagus  by  the  mountains  which  invest  that  capital,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  by  the  districts  of  Aranjuez,  Tarancon,  and 
Cuenca. 

Joseph  while  disposing  his  troops  in  this  manner,  issued  a  royal 
regulation  marking  the  extent  of  country  which  each  army  was  to 
forage,  requiring  at  the  same  time  a  certain  and  considerable  revenue  to 
be  collected  by  his  Spanish  civil  authorities  for  the  support  of  his  court. 
The  subsistence  of  the  French  armies  was  thus  made  secondary  to  the 
revenue  of  the  crown,  and  he  would  have  had  the  soldiers  in  a  time  of 
war,  of  insurrectional  war,  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  civi- 
lians ;  an  absurdity  heightened  by  the  peculiarly  active,  vigorous,  and 
prompt  military  method  of  the  French,  as  contrasted  with  the  dilatory, 
improvident,  promise-breaking  and  visionary  system  of  the  Spaniards. 
Hence  scarcely  was  the  royal  regulation  issued  when  the  generals  broke 
through  it  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  the  king  was,  as  usual,  involved  in 
the  most  acrimonious  disputes  with  all  the  emperor*s  lieutenants.*  If 
he  ordered  one  commander  to  detach  troops  to  the  assistance  of  another 
commander,  he  was  told  that  he  should  rather  send  additional  troops  to 
the  first.  If  he  reprimanded  a  general  for  raising  contributions  contrary 
to  the  regulations,  he  was  answered  that  the  soldiers  were  starving  and 
must  be  fed.  At  all  times  also  the  authority  of  the  prefects  and  in- 
tendants  was  disregarded  by  all  the  generals ;  and  this  was  in  pursuance 
of  Napoleon's  order;  for  that  monarch  continually  reminded  his  brother, 
that  as  the  war  was  carried  on  by  the  French  armies  their  interests 
were  paramount ;  that  the  King  of  Spain  could  have  no  authority  over 
them,  and  must  never  use  his  military  authority  as  lieutenant  of  the 
empire,  in  aid  of  his  kingly  views,  for  with  those  the  French  soldiers 
could  have  nothing  to  do ;  their  welfare  could  not  be  confided  to  Spanish 
ministers  whose  capacity  was  by  no  means  apparent  and  of  whose 
fidelity  the  emperor  had  no  security. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  or  wiser  than  these  instructions,  but  Joseph 
would  not  see  this  distinction  between  his  military  and  his  monarchical 
duties,  and  continually  defended  his  conduct  by  reference  to  what  be 
owed  his  subjects  as  King  of  Spain.     His  sentiments,  explained  with 
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grent  force  of  feeling,  and  great  beneficence  of  design,  were  worthy  of 
all  praise  if  viewed  abstractedly,  but  totally  inapplicable  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  because  the  Spaniards  were  not  his  faithful  and  attached 
subjects,  they  were  his  inveterate  enemies ;  and  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  unite  the  vigour  of  a  war  of  conquest  with  the  soft  and  benevolent 
government  of  a  paternal  monarch.  Thus  one  constant  error  vitiated 
all  the  king's  political  proceedings,  an  error  apparently  arising  from  an 
inability  to  view  his  situation  as  a  whole  instead  of  by  parts,  for  his 
military  operations  were  vitiated  in  the  same  manner. 

As  a  man  of  state  and  of  war  he  seems  to  have  been  acute,  courageous, 
and  industrious,  with  respect  to  any  single  feature  presented  for  his  con- 
sideration, but  always  unable  to  look  steadily  on  the  whole,  and  conse- 
quently always  working  in  the  dark.  Men  of  his  character  being 
conscious  of  the  merit  of  labour  and  good  intentions,  are  commonly 
obstinate ;  and  those  qualities,  which  render  them  so  useful  under  the 
direction  of  an  able  chief,  lead  only  to  mischief  when  they  become  chieft 
themselves.  For  in  matters  of  great  moment,  and  in  war  especially,  it 
is  not  the  actual  importance  but  the  comparative  importance  of  the 
operations  which  should  determine  the  choice  of  measures ;  and  when 
all  are  very  important  this  choice  demands  judgment  of  the  highest  kind, 
judgment  which  no  man  ever  possessed  more  largely  than  Napoleon,  and 
which  Joseph  did  not  possess  at  all. 

He  was  never  able  to  comprehend  the  instructions  of  his  brother,  and 
never  would  accept  the  advice  of  those  commanders  whose  capacity 
approached  in  some  degree  to  that  of  the  emperor.  When  he  found  that 
every  general  complained  of  insufficient  means,  instead  of  combining  their 
forces  so  as  to  press  with  the  principal  mass  against  the  most  important 
point,  he  disputed  with  each,  and  turned  to  demand  from  the  emperor 
additional  succours  for  all;  at  the  same  time  unwisely  repeating  and 
urging  bis  own  schemes  upon  a  man  so  infinitely  his  superior  in  intellect 
The  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces  he  treated  not  as  a  military 
but  a  political  question,  attributing  it  to  the  anger  of  the  people  at  seeing 
the  ancient  supreme  council  of  Navarre  unceremoniously  dismissed  and 
some  of  the  members  imprisoned  by  a  French  general,  a  cause  very 
inadequate  to  the  effect  Neither  was  his  judgment  truer  with  respect 
to  the  fitness  of  time.  He  proposed,  if  a  continuation  of  the  Russian  war 
should  prevent  the  emperor  from  sending  more  men  to  Spain,  to  make 
Burgos  the  royal  residence,  to  transport  there  the  archives,  and  all  that 
constituted  a  capital ;  then  to  have  all  the  provinces  behind  the  Ebro, 
Catalonia  excepted,  governed  by  himself  through  the  medium  of  his 
Spanish  ministers  and  as  a  country  at  peace,  while  those  tieyond  the 
£bro  should  be  given  up  to  the  generals  as  a  country  at  war. 

In  this  state  his  civil  administration  would,  he  said,  remedy  the  evils 
inflicted  by  the  armies,  would  conciliate  the  people  by  keeping  all  the 
Spanish  families  and  authorities  in  safety  and  comfort,  would  draw  all 
those  who  favoured  his  cause  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  and  would  encou- 
rage the  display  of  that  attachment  to  his  person  which  he  believed  so 
many  Spaniards  to  entertain.  And  while  he  declared  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  the  French  armies  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  protracted 
resistance  of  the  Spaniards,  a  declaration  false  in  fact,  that  violence  being 
only  one  of  many  causes,  he  was  continually  urging  the  propriety  of 
beating  the  English  first  and  then  pacifying  the  people  by  just  and  bene- 
volent measures.  •  As  if  it  were  possible,  off*hand,  to  beat  Wellington  and 
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his  veterans,  embedded  as  they  w^re  in  the  strong  country  of  Portaga), 
and  having  British  fleets  with  troops  and  succours  of  ali  icinds,  hovering 
on  the  flanics  of  the  French,  and  feeding  and  sustaining  the  insurrection 
of  the  Spaniards  in  their  rear. 

Napoleon  was  quite  as  willing  and  anxious  as  Joseph  could  be  to  drive 
the  English  from  the  Peninsula,  and  to  tranquillize  the  people  by  a  regular 
government ;  but  with  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  war,  of  politics^ 
and  of' human  nature,  he  judged  that  the  first  could  only  be  done  by  a 
methodical  combination,  in  unison  with  that  rule  of  art  which  prescribes 
the  establishment  and  security  of  the  base  of  operations,  security  which 
could  not  be  obtained  if  the  benevolent  but  wealc  and  visionary  schemes 
of  the  king,  were  to  supersede  military  vigour  in  the  field.  The  emperor 
laughed  in  scorn  when  his  brother  assured  him  that  the  Peninsulars  with 
all  their  fiery  passions,  their  fanaticism  and  their  ignorance,  would  receive 
an  equal  government  as  a  benefit  from  the  hands  of  an  intrusive  monarch 
before  they  had  lost  all  hope  of  resistance  by  arms. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  Joseph  was  totally  devoid  of  grounds 
for  his  opinions ;  he  was  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  deeply  affected 
by  the  misery  which  he  witnessed,  his  Spanish  ministers  were  earnest 
and  importunate,  and  many  of  the  French  generals  gave  him  but  too  much 
reason  to  complain  of  their  violence.  The  length  and  mutations  of  the 
war  had  certainly  created  a  large  party  willing  enough  to  obtain  tran- 
quillity at  the  price  of  submission,  while  others  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  indisposed,  if  he  would  hold  the  crown  on  their  terms,  to  accept  his 
dynasty,  as  one  essentially  springing  from  democracy,  in  preference  to 
the  despotic,  base,  and  superstitious  family  which  the  nation  was  called 
upon  to  uphold.  It  was  not  unnatural  therefore  for  Joseph  to  desire  to 
retain  his  capital  while  the  negotiations  with  Del  Parqoe's  army  were  still 
in  existence,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  be  displeased  with  Soult 
after  reading  that  marshal's  honest  but  ofiensive  letter,  and  certainly  it 
was  highly  creditable  to  his  character  as  a  man  and  as  a  king  that  be 
would  not  silentjy  suffer  his  subjects  to  be  oppressed  by  the  generals. 

'*  I  am  in  distress  for  money,**  he  often  exclaimed  to  Napoleon,  ^  such 
distress  as  no  king  ever  endured  before;  my  plate  is  sold,  and  on  state 
occasions  the  appearance  of  magnificence  is  supported  bj,  false  metal. 
My  ministers  and  household  are  actually  starving,  misery  is  on  every 
face,  and  men,  otherwise  willing,  are  thus  deterred  from  joining  a  king 
so  little  able  to  support  them.  My  revenue  is  seized  by  the  generals  for 
the  supply  of  their  troops,  and  I  cannot  as  a  king  of  Spain  without  dis- 
honour partake  of  the  resources  thus  torn  by  rapine  from  my  subjects 
whom  I  have  sworn  to  protect ;  I  cannot  in  fine  be  at  once  king  of  Spain 
and  general  of  the  French ;  let  me  resign  both  and  live  peaceably  in 
France.  Your  majesty  does  not  know  what  scenes  are  enacted,  you 
will  shudder  to  hear  that  men  formerly  rich  and  devoted  to  our  cause, 
have  been  driven  out  of  Zaragoza  and  denied  even  a  ration  of  food.  The 
Marquis  Caballero,  a  counsellor  of  state,  minister  of  justice,  and  known 
personally  to  your  majesty,  has  been  thus  used.  He  has  been  seen 
actually  begging  for  a  piece  of  bread!'* 

If  this  CabaUero  was  the  old  minister  to  Charles  IV.,  no  misery  was 
too  great  a  punishment  for  his  tyrannical  rule  under  that  monarch, 
yet  it  was  not  from  the  hands  of  the  French  it  should  have  come ;  and 
Joseph's  distress  for  money  must  certainly  have  been  great,  since  that 
brave  and  honest  man,  Jourdan,  a  marshal  of  France,  major-general  of 
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the  armies,  and  a  personal  favoarite  of  th^  king's,  complained*  that  the 
Yion-payment  of  his  appointments  had  reduced  him  to  absolute  penury, 
and  afler  borrowing  until  his  credit  was  exhausted  he  could  with  diffi- 
culty procure  subsistence.  It  is  now  time  to  describe  the  secondary 
operations  of  the  war,  but  as  these  were  spread  over  two-thirds  of  Spain, 
and  were  simultaneous,  to  avoid  complexity  it  will  be  necessary  to  class 
them  under  two  great  heads,  namely,  those  which  toolc  place  north  and 
those  which  took  place  south  of  the  Tagus. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


operations  south  of  the  Tagus— Eroles  and  Codrington  seek  to  entrap  the  goTeroor  of 
Tarragona — They  fail — Sarsfield  and  Villa  Campa  unite,  but  disperse  at  the  approach  of 
Pannetier  and  Severoli— Suchet's  position — Great  force  of  the  allies  in  his  front — ^'fhe 
younger  Souk  engages  the  Spanisn  cavalry  in  La  Mancha— -General  Daricau  marches 
with  a  column  towands  Valencia — Receives  a  large  convoy  and  returns  to  La  Mancba — 
Ahsard  rumours  about  the  English  army  rife  in  the  French  camp— Some  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's spies  detected — Sonit  is  recalled — Gazan  assumes  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  sooth — Sachet's  position  described — Sir  John  Murray  takes  the  command  of  the 
Aoglo^icilian  troops  at  Alicante — Attacks  the  French  post  at  Alcov — ^His  want  of  vigour — 
lie  projects  a  maritime  attack  on  the  city  of  Valencia,  but  drops  toe  design  because  Lord 
William  Bentinck  recalls  some  of  his  troops — Remarks  upon  his  proceedings— Suchet 
surprises  a  Spanish  division  at  Yecla,  and  then  advances  a^inst  Murray — Takes  a  thou- 
sand Spanish  prisoners  in  Viliena — Murray  takes  a  position  at  Castalla— Ilia  advanced 
guard  driven  from  Biar — Second  battle  of  Castalla— Remarks. 

OFEBATIONS  SOUTH  OF  THE  TA0U8. 

In  Decemt)er  1812  General  Copons  had  been  appointed  captain-general 
of  Catalonia  instead  of  Eroles,  but  his  arrival  was  delayed  and  the  pro- 
vince was  not  relieved  from  Lacy's  mischievous  sway  until  February 
1613,  when  Eroles,  taking  the  temporary  command,  re-established  the 
head-quarters  at  Vich.  The  FVench,  being  then  unmolested,  save  by 
the  English  ships,  passed  an  enormous  convoy  to  France;  but  Eroles  was 
not  long  idle.  Through  the  medium  of  a  double  spy,  he  sent  a  forged 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Tarragona,  desiring  him  to  detach  men  to  Villa 
Nueva  de  Sitjes,  with  carts  to  transport  some  stores ;  at  the  same  time 
he  gave  out  that  he  was  himself  going  to  the  Cerdafia,  which  brought  the 
French  moveable  column  to  that  quarter,  and  then,  Eroles,  Manso,  and 
Villamil,  making  forced  marches  from  different  points,  reached  Torre 
dem  Barra  where  they  met  the  British  squadron.  The  intention  was  to 
cut  off  the  French  detachment  on  its  march  to  Villa  Nueva  and  then  to 
attack  Tarragona,  but  fortune  rules  in  war;  the  governor  received  a 
letter  from  Maurice  Mathieu  of  a  different  tenor  from  the  forged  letter, 
and  with  all  haste  regaining  his  fortress  balked  this  well-contrived  plan. 

Sarsfield,  at  enmity  with  Eroles,  was  now  combining  his  operations 
with  Villa  Campa,  and  they  menaced  Alcaniz  in  Aragon ;  but  General 
Pannetier  who  had  remained  at  Teruel  to  watch  Villa  Campa,  and  to 
protect  Suchet*s  communications,  immediately  marched  to  Daroca, 
Severoli  came  from  Zaragoza  to  the  same  point,  and  the  Spaniards, 
alarmed  by  their  junction,  dispersed.     Sarsfield  returned  to  Catalonia, 

*  Marshal  Jourdan's  Official  Correspondence,  MS. 
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Bassecour  and  the  Empecinado  remained  near  Cuenca,  and  Villa  Campa 
as  usual  hung  upon  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Albarazin  mountain,  ready 
to  pounce  down  on  the  Ebro  or  on  the  GuadaJaviar  side  as  advantage 
might  offer.  Meanwhile  Suchet  was  by  no  means  at  ease.  The  suc- 
cesses in  Catalonia  did  not  enable  him  to  draw  re-enforcements  from 
thence,  because  Napoleon,  true  to  his  principle  of  securing  the  l)ase  of 
operations,  forbade  him  to  weaken  the  army  there,  and  Montmarie's 
brigade  was  detached  from  Valencia  to  preserve  the  communication 
between  Saguntum  and  Tortosa.  But  Aragon,  which  was  Suchet's 
place  of  arms  and  principal  magazine,  being  infested  by  Mina,  Duran, 
Villa  Campa,  the  Empecinado,  and  Sarsfield,  was  becoming  daily  more 
unquiet,  wherefore  Pannetier*s  brigade  remained  between  ISegorbe  and 
DarOca  to  aid  Severoli.  Thus  although  the  two  armies  of  Aragon  and 
Catalonia  mustered  more  than  seventy  thousand  men,  that  of  Aragon 
alone  having  forty  thousand,  with  fifty  field-pieces,  Suchet  could  not  fight 
with  more  than  sixteen  thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry  and 
perhaps  thirty  guns  beyond  the  Xucar.  His  right  flank  was  always 
liable  to  be  turned  by  Requena,  his  led  by  the  sea  which  was  entirely  at 
his  adversary's  command,  and  his  front  was  menaced  by  fifly  thousand 
men,  of  which  three  thousand  might  be  cavalry,  with  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery. 

The  component  parts  of  the  allied  force  were  the  Anglo-Sicilians 
which,  including  Whittingham's  and  Roche's  divisions,  furnished  eighteen 
thousand  soldiers.  Elio*s  army  furnishing  twelve  thousand  exclusive  of 
the  divisions  of  Bassecour,  Villa  Campa,  and  the  Empecinado,  which, 
though  detached,  belonged  to  him.  Del  Parque's  army  re-enforced  by 
new  levies  from  Andalusia,  and  on  paper  twenty  thousand.  Numerically 
this  was  a  formidable  power  if  it  had  been  directed  in  mass  against 
Suchet ;  but  on  his  right  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  whose  head-quarters  were 
at  Toledo,  sent  forward  detachments  which  occupied  the  army  of  Del 
Parque ;  moreover  the  secret  negotiations  for  the  defection  of  the  latter 
were  now  in  full  activity,  and  from  the  army  of  the  centre  a  column  was 
sent'  towards  Cuenca  to  draw  Bassecour  and  the  Empecinado  from 
Suchet's  right  flank ;  but  those  chiefs  had  five  thousand  men,  and  in 
return  continually  harassed  the  army  of  the  centre. 

On  the  side  of  the  Morena  and  Murcia,  Soult's  operations  were  con- 
fined to  skirmishes  and  foraging  parties.  Early  in  January  his  brother, 
seeking  to  open  a  communication  with  Suchet  by  Albacete,  defeated 
some  of  E^io's  cavalry  with  the  loss  of  fifty  men,  and  pursued  them 
until  they  rallied  on  their  main  body,  under  Freire ;  the  latter  ofl*ered 
battle  with  nine  hundred  horsemen  in  front  of  the  defile  leading  to 
Albacete ;  but  Soult,  disliking  his  appearance  turned  ofi*  to  the  right,  and 
passing  through  Villa  Nueva  de  los  Infantes  joined  a  French  post  esta- 
blished in  Valdepena  at  the  foot  of  the  Morena,  where  some  skirmishes 
had  also  taken  place  with  Del  Parque's  cavalry.  The  elder  Soult  thus 
learned,  that  Freire,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  horsemen,  covered 
all  the  roads  leading  from  La  Mancha,  to  Valencia  and  Murcia ;  that  Elio's 
infantry  was  at  Tobarra  and  Hellin,  Del  Parque's  head-quarters  at  Jaen ; 
that  the  passes  of  the  Morena  were  guarded,  and  magazines  formed  at 
Andujar,  Linares,  and  Cordova,  while  on  the  other  side  of  La  Mancha, 
the  Empecinado  had  come  to  Hinojoso  with  fifteen  hundred  horsemen, 
and  the  column  sent  from  the  army  of  the  centre  was  afraid  to  encounter 
him. 
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These  dispositions,  and  the  strength  of  the  Spaniards,  not  only  pre- 

'vented  the  yoanger  Soult  from  penetrating  into  Murcia,  but  delayed  the 

march  of  a  column,  under  General  Daricau,  destined  to  communicate 

urith  Suchet  and  bring  up  the  detachments,  baggage  and  stores,  which 

the  armies  of  the  south  and  centre  had  left  at  Valencia.    The  scouting 

parties  of  both  sides  now  met  at  different  points,  and  on  the  27th  of 

January,  a  sharp  cavalry  fight  happened  at  El  Corral,  in   which  the 

French  commander  was  Icilled,  and  the  Spaniards,  though  far  the  most 

numerous,  defeated.     Meanwhile   Daricau,   whose   column   had   been 

reinforced,  reached  Utiel,  opened  the  communication  with  Suchet  by 

Reqaena«  cut  off  some  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  then  continuing 

his  march  received  a  great  convoy,  consisting  of  two  thousand  fighting 

men,  six  hundred  travellers,  and  the  stores  and  baggage  belonging  to 

8oolt*8  and  the  king*s  armies.     This  convoy  had  marched  for  Madrid  by 

the  way  of  Zaragoza,  but  was  recalled  when  Daricau  arrived,  and  under 

his  escort,  aided  by  a  detachment  of  Suchet*s  army  placed  at  Yniesta,  it 

reached  Toledo  in  the  latter  end  of  February  safely,  though  Villa  Campa 

came  down  to  the  Gabriel  River,  to  trouble  the  march. 

During  these  different  operations  numerous  absurd  and  contradictory 
reports,  principally  originating  in  the  Spanish  and  English  newspapers, 
,  obtained  credit  in  the  French  armies,  such  as,  that  Sir  Henry  Wellesley 
and  Infantado  had  seized  the  government  at  Cadiz ;  that  Clinton,  by  an 
intrigue,  bad  got  possession  of  Alicante ;  that  Ballesteros  had  shown 
Wellington  secret  orders  from  the  cortez  not  to  acknowledge  him  as 
generalissimo,  or  even  as  a  grandee ;  that  the  cortez  had  removed  the 
regency  because  the  latter  permitted  Wellington  to  appoint  intendants 
and  other  officers  to  the  Spanish  provinces ;  that  Hill  had  devastated  the 
frontier  and  retired  to  Lisbon  though  forcibly  opposed  by  Morillo;  that 
a  nephew  of  Ballesteros  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt ;  that  Wel- 
MngtoD  was  advancing,  and  that  troops  had  been  embarked  at  Lisbon 
for  a  maritime  expedition,  with  other  stories  of  a  like  nature,  which  seem 
to  have  disturbed  all  the  French  generals  save  Soult,  whose  Information 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs  continued  to  be  sure  and  accurate.  He 
also  at  this  time  detected  four  or  five  of  Wellington's  emissaries,  amongst 
them,  was  a  Portuguese  officer  on  his  own  staff;  a  man  called  Piloti, 
who  served  and  betrayed  both  sides ;  and  an  amazon  called  Francisca 
de  la  Fnerte,  who,  though  only  twenty-two  years  old,  had  already  com* 
manded'a  partida  of  sixty  men  with  some  success,  and  was  now  a  spy. 
But  in  the  latter  end  of  February  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  recalled,  and 
the  command  of  his  army  fell  to  Gazan,  whose  movements  belong  rather 
to  the  operations  north  of  the  Tagus.  Wherefore  turning  to  Suchet,  I 
simll  proceed  to  give  an  exact  notion  of  his  resources  and  of  the  nature  of 
tiie  country  where  his  operations  were  conducted. 

The  dty  of  Valencia,  though  nominally  the  seat  of  his  power,  was 
not  so.  He  had  razed  all  the  defences  constructed  by  the  Spaniards, 
confining. his  hold  to  the  old  walls  and  to  a  small  fortified  post  within 
the  town  sufficient  to  resist  a  sudden  attack,  and  capable  of  keeping  the 
population  in  awe ;  his  real  place  of  arms  was  Saguntum,  and  between 
timt  and  Tortosa  he  had  two  fortresses,  namely,  Oropesa  and  Peniscola ; 
he  had  also  another  line  of  communication,  but  for  infantry  only, 
through  Morella,  a  fortified  post,  to  Mequinenza.  Besides  these  lines 
there  were  roads  both  from  Valencia  and  Sa  guntum,  leading  through 
Segorbe  to  Teruel,  a  fortified  post,  and  from  thence  to  Zaragoza  by 
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Daroca,  another  fortified  post.'  These  roads  were  eastward  of  the 
Gaadalaviar,  and  westward  of  that  river  Suchet  had  a  line  of  retreat 
from  Valencia  to  Madrid  by  Requena,  which  was  also  a  fortified  post 
Now  if  the  whole  of  the  French  generaPs  command  be  looked  to,  his 
forces  were  very  numerous,  but  that  command  was  wide,  and  in  the 
field  his  army  was,  as  I  have  before  shown,  not  very  numerous.  Va- 
lencia was  in  fact  a  point  made  on  hostile  ground  wliich,  now  that  the 
French  were  generally  on  the  defensive,  was  only  maintained  with  a 
▼lew  of  imposing  upon  the  allies  and  drawing  forth  the  resourea  of 
the  country  as  long  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  proper 
line  for  covering  Valencia  and  the  rich  country  immediately  around  it 
was  on  the  Xucar,  or  rather  beyond  it,  at  San  Felipe  de  Xativa  and 
Moxente,  where  a  double  range  of  mountains  afibrded  strong  defensive 
positions,  barring  the  principal  roads  leading  to  Valencia.  On  this 
position  Suchet  had  formed  his  intrenched  camp,  much  tallced  of  at  the 
time,  but  slighter  than  fame  represented  it ;  the  real  strength  was  in  the 
natural  formation  of  the  ground. 

Beyond  his  lefl  fiank  the  coast-road  was  blocked  by  the  castle  of 
Denia,t  but  his  right  could  be  turned  from  Yecla  and  Almanza,  through 
Cofrentes  and  Requena,  and  lie  was  forced  to  keep  strict  watch  and 
strong  detachments  always  towards  the  defile  of  Almanza,  lest  Elio's 
army  and  Del  Parquets  should  march  that  way.  This  intrenched  camp 
was  Suchet*s  permanent  position  of  defence,  but  there  were  reasons  why 
be  should  endeavour  to  keep  his  troops  generally  more  advanced ;  the 
country  in  his  front  was  full  of  fertile  plains,  or  rather  coves,  within  the 
hills,  which  run  in  nearly  parallel  ranges,  and  are  remarkably  rocky 
and  precipitous,  enclosing  the  plains  like  walls,  and  it  was  of  great  im'* 
portance  who  should  command  their  resources.  Hence  as  the  principal 
point  in  Suchet's  front  was  the  large  and  flourishing  town  of  Alcoy,  he 
occupied  it,  and  from  thence  threw  ofi^  smaller  bodies  to  Blar,  Castallo, 
Ibi,  and  Onil,  which  were  on  the  same  strong  ridge  as  the  position  co- 
vering the  cove  of  Alcoy.  On  his  right  there  was  another  plain  in  which 
Fuentc  de  la  Higuera,  Villena,  and  Yecla  were  delineated  at  opposite 
points  of  a  triangle,  and  as  this  plain  and  the  smaller  valleys  ministered 
to  Suchet^s  wants  because  of  his  Superior  cavalry,  the  subsistence  of  the 
French  troops  was  eased,  while  the  cantonments  and  foraging  districts 
of  the  Sicilian  army  were  contracted :  the  outposts  of  the  allied  army 
were  in  fact  confined  to  a  foorth  and  fifth  parallel  range  of  mountains 
covering  the  towns  of  Ellda,  Tibi,  Xixona,  and  Villa  Joyosa  which  was  on 
the  sea-coast 

Suchet  thus  assumed  an  insulting  superiority  over  an  army  more 
numerous  than  his  own,  but  outward  appearances  are  deceitful  in  war ; 
the  French  general  was  really  the  strongest,  because  want,  ignorance, 
dissension,  and  even  treachery,  were  in  his  adver3ary*s  camps.  Del 
Parque's  army  remained  behind  the  Morena,  Ellio*s  was  at  Tobarro  and 
Hellin,  and  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army,  the  British  only  were  available 
In  the  hour  of  danger,  and  they  were  few.  When  General  Campbell 
quarrelled  with  Elio,  the  latter  retired  for  a  time  towards  Murcia ;  but 
after  Wellington's  journey  to  Cadiz  he  again  came  forward,  and  his 
cavalry  entering  I^  Mancha  skirmished  with  General  Soult*s  and  com- 
roanicating  with  Bassecour  and  the  Empecinado  delayed  the  progress  of 

*  See  Plan  No.  43.  t  See  Plan  No.  44. 
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IDarican  towards  Valencia.     Meanwhile  General  Campbell  remained 

quiett  in  expectation  that  Lord  Williaoi  Bentinck  would  come  with  more 

^btiops  to  Alicante,  but  in  February  fresh  troubles  broke  out  in  Sicily, 

^md  In  the  latter  end  of  t!)at  month  Sir  John  Murray  arriving,  assumed 

"the  command.     Thus  in  a  few  months,  five  chiefs  with  different  views 

«nd  prejudices  successively  came  to  tlie  command,  and  the  army  was 

still  unorganized  and  unequipped  for  vigorous  service.     The  Sicilians, 

Calabrese,  and  French  belonging  to  it  were  eager  to  desert,  one  Italian 

regiment  had  been  broken  for  misconduct  by  General  Maitland,  the 

British  and  Germans  were  humiliated  in  spirit  by  the  part  they  were 

made  to  enact,  and  the  Spaniards  under  Whittingham  and  Roche  were 

starving;   for  Wellington,   knowing  by  experience   how  the   Spanish 

government,  though  receiving  a  subsidy,  would,  if  permitted,  throw  the 

feeding  of  their  troops  entirely  upon  the  British,  forbade  their  being 

supplied  from  the  British  stores,*  and  the  Spanish  intendants  neglected 

them.  r 

*  Murray's  first  care  was  to  improve  the  equipment  of  his  troops,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Elio  he  soon  put  them  in  a  better  condition.  The  two 
armies  together  furnished  thirty  thousand  eflfective  men,  of  which  about 
three  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  tliey  had  thirty-seven  guns,  yet  very 
inadequately  horsed,  and  Whittingham's  and  EIio*8  cavalry  were  from 
want  of  forage  nearly  unfit  for  duty.  The  transport  mules  were  hired 
at  an  enormous  price,  tiie  expense  being  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  annually,  and  yet  the  supply  was  bad,  for  here 
as  in  all  other  parts  of  Spain,  corruption  and  misuse  of  authority  pre- 
vailed.! The  rich  sent  off  their  fine  animals  to  Alicante  for  sanctuary 
and  bribed  the  alcaldes,  the  mules  of  the  poor  alone  were  pressed,  the 
army  was  ill  provided,  and  yet  the  country  was  harassed.  In  this  state 
it  was  necessary  to  do  something,  and  as  the  distress  of  Whittingham 
and  Roche's  troops  could  not  be  removed,  save  by  enlarging  their 
cantonments,  Murray  after  some  hesitation  resolved  to  drive  the  French 
from  the  mountains  in  his  front,  and  he  designed  as  the  first  step,  to  sur- 
prise fifteen  hundred  men  which  they  had  placed  in  Alcoy.  Now  &ve 
roads  led  towards  the  French  positions.  1^.  On  the  left  the  great  road 
from  Alicante  passing  through  Monfortc,  Eldas,  Sax,  Villena,  and  Fuente 
de  la  Higuera,  where  it  joins  the  great  road  from  Valencia  to  Madrid, 
which  runs  through  Almanza.  This  way  turned  both  the  ridges  occu- 
pied by  the  armies.  2**.  A  good  road  leading  by  Tibi  to  Castalla,  from 
whence  it  sent  off  two  branches,  on  the  lefl  hand,  one  leading  to  Sax, 
(he  other  through  the  pass  of  Biar  to  Villena ;  two  other  branches  on  the 
right  hand  went,  the  one  through  Ibi  to  Alcoy,  the  other  through  Onil  to 
the  same  place.  3^.  The  road  from  Alicante  to  Xixona,  a  bad  road, 
leading  over  the  very  steep  rugged  ridge  of  that  name  to  Alcoy.  At 
Xixona  also  there  was  a  narrow  way  on  the  right  hand,  through  the 
mountains  to  Alcoy,  which  was  followed  by  Roche  when  he  attacked 
that  place  in  the  first  battle  of  Castalla.  4''.  A  carriage-road  running 
along  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Villa  Joyosa,  from  whence  a  narrow  moun- 
tain-way leads  to  the  village  of  Consentayna,  situated  in  the  cove  of 
Alcoy  and  behind  that  town. 

On  the  6th  of  March  the  allied  troops  moved  in  four  columns,  one  on 
the  left  by  £lda,  to  watch  the  great  Madrid  road ;  one  on  the  right  com- 

•  Appendii,  Not.  LXXXIII.  and  LXXXIV.  t  General  Donkin'e  Papen. 
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posed  of  Spanish  troops  under  Colonel  Campbell,  from  Villa  Joyosa,  to 
get  to  Consentayna  behind  Alcoy ;  a  third,  under  Lord  Frederick  Ben- 
tinck,  issuing  by  Ibi,  was  to  turn  the  French  right ;  the  fourth  was  to 
march  from  Xixona  straight  against  Alcoy,  and  to  pursue  the  remainder 
of  Habert*s  division,  which  was  behind  that  town.  Lord  Frederick  Ben- 
tinck  attacked  in  due  time,  but  as  Colonel  Campbell  did  not  appear  the 
surprise  failed,  and  when  the  French  saw  the  main  body  winding  down 
the  sierra  in  front  of  Alcoy,  they  retired,  pursued  by  General  Donkin 
with  the  second  battalion  of  the  twenty-seventh  regiment.  The  head  of 
Lord  Frederick  Bentinck*s  column  was  already  engaged,  but  the  rear 
had  not  arrived,  and  the  whole  of  Habert's  division  was  soon  concen- 
trated a  mile  beyond  Alcoy,  and  there  offered  battle ;  yet  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray, instead  of  pushing  briskly  forward,  halted,  and  it  was  not  until 
several  demands  for  support  had  reached  him,  that  he  detached  the  fifly- 
eighth  to  the  assistance  of  the  troops  engaged,  who  had  lost  about  forty 
men,  chiefly  of  the  twenty-seventh.  Habert,  fearing  to  be  cut  off  by  Con- 
sentayna, and  seeing  the  fifly-eighth  coming  on,  retreated,  and  the  allies 
occupied  Alcoy,  which  greatly  relieved  their  quarters;  but  the  want  of 
vigour  displayed  by  Sir  John  Murray  when  he  bad  gained  Alcoy  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  troops. 

After  this  affair  the  armies  t'emained  quiet  until  the  15th,  when  Whit- 
tingham  forced  the  French  posts  with  some  loss  from  Albayda;  and 
General  Donkin,  taking  two  battalions  and  some  dragoons  from  Ibl, 
drove  back  their  outposts  from  Rocayrente  and  Alsafara,  villages  situated 
beyond  the  range  bounding  the  plain  of  Alcoy.*  He  repassed  the  hills 
higher  up  with  the  dragoons  and  a  company  of  grenadiers  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  under  Captain  Waldron,  and  returned  by  the  main  road  to  Alcoy, 
having  in  his  course  met  a  French  battalion,  through  which  the  gallant 
Waldron  broke  with  his  grenadiers.  Meanwhile  Sir  John  Murray,  after 
much  vacillation,  at  one  time  resolving  to  advance,  at  another  to  retreat, 
thinking  it  impossible  first  to  force  Suchet*s  intrenched  camp,  and  then 
his  second  line  behind  the  Xucar,  a  difficult  river  with  muddy  banks, 
believing  also  that  the  French  general  had  his  principal  magazines  at 
Valencia,  conceived  the  idea  of  seizing  the  latter  by  a  maritime  expedi- 
tion. He  judged  that  the  garrison,  which  he  estimated  at  eight  hundred 
infantry,  and  one  thousand  cavalry,  would  be  unable  to  resist,  and  that 
the  town  once  taken  the  inhabitants  would  rise ;  Suchet  could  not  then 
detach  men  enough  to  quell  them  without  exposing  himself  to  defeat  on 
the  Xucar,  and  if  he  moved  with  all  his  force  he  could  be  closely  followed 
by  the  allies  and  driven  upon  Requena.  In  this  view  he  made  fresh 
dispositions. 

On  the  iSth,  Roche's  division,  re-enforced  by  some  troops  from  Elio*8 
army  and  by  a  British  grenadier  battalion,  was  selected  for  the  maritime 
attack,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  was  concentrated  on  the  left  at  Castalla 
with  the  exception  of  Whittingham's  troops  which  remained  at  Alcoy, 
for  Suchet  was  said  to  be  advancing,  and  Murray  resolved  to  fight  him. 
But  to  form  a  plan  and  to  execute  it  vigorously,  were  with  Sir  John 
Murray  very  different  things.  Although  far  from  an  incapable  officer  in 
the  cabinet,  he  showed  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  commander  in  the  field. 
His  indecision  was  remarkable.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  he  resolved 
to  fight  in  front  of  Castalla,  and  in  the  evening  he  assumed  a  weaker 

*  See  Plan  No,  44. 
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fK>sltion  behind  that  town,  abandoning  the  command  of  a  road,  running 
from  Ibi  in  rear  of  Alcoy,  by  which  Whittingham  might  have  been  cut 
off.  And  when  the  strong  remonstrances  of  his  quarter  master- general 
Induced  him  to  relinquish  this  ground,  he  adopted  a  third  position,  neither 
80  strong  as  the  first,  nor  so  defective  as  the  last. 

In  this  manner  affairs  wore  on  until  the  26th,  when  Roche's  division 
and  the  grenadier  battalion  marched  to  Alicante  to  embarlc,  with  orders, 
if  they  failed  at  Valencia,  to  seize  and  fortify  Cullera  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Xucar;  and  if  this  also  failed  to  besiege  Denia.  But  now  the 
foolish  ministerial  arrangements  about  the  Sicilian  army  worked  otit 
their  natural  result.  Lord  Wellington,  though  he  was  permitted  to 
retain  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  in  Spain  beyond  the  period  Lord  William 
Bentinclc  had  assigned  for  its  stay,  had  not  the  full  command  given  to 
him;  he  was  clogged  with  reference  to  the  state  of  Sicily,  until  the 
middle  of  March,  and  this  new  arrangement  was  still  unknown  to  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  to  Sir  John  Murray.  Thus  there  were  at  this 
time,  in  fact,  three  commanding  ofl5cers;  Wellington  for  the  general 
operations,  Murray  for  the  particular  operations,  and  Lord  William 
Bentinck  still  empowered  to  increase  or  diminish  the  troops,  and  even 
npon  emergency  to  withdraw  the  whole.  And  now  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  dissensjons  in  Sicily,  the  king  of  that  country  having 
suddenly  resumed  the  government.  Lord  William  did  recall  two 
thousand  of  Murray's  best  troops,  and  amongst  them  the  grenadier 
battalion  intended  to  attack  Valencia.  That  enterprise  instantly  fell  to 
the  ground. 

Upon  this  event  Sir  John  Murray,  or  some  person  writing  under  his 
authority,  makes  the  following  observations.*  •*  The  most  careful  com-, 
bination  could  not  have  selected  a  moment  when  the  danger  of  such 
authority  was  more  cleriVly  demonstrated,  more  severely  felt.  Had 
these  orders  been  received  a  very  short  time  before,  the  allied  army 
would  not  have  been  committed  in  active  operations,  had  they  reached 
Sir  John  Murray  a  week  later,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  country  from  Alicante  to  Valencia  would  have  passed  under  the 
authority  of  the  allied  army,  and  that  Marshal  Suchet,  cut  off  from  his 
magazines  in  that  province  and  in  Aragon,  would  have  been  compelled 
to  retire  through  a  mountainous  and  barren  country  on  Madrid.  But 
the  order  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  peremptory,  and  the  allied 
army  which  even  before  was  scarcely  balanced,  was  now  so  inferior  to 
the  enemy  that  it  became  an  indispensable  necessity  to  adopt  a  system 
strongly  defensive,  and  all  hope  of  a  brilliant  commencement  of  the 
campaign  vanished.'* 

Upon  this  curious  passage  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  1®.  that  Suchet's 
great  magazines  were  not  at  Valencia  but  at  Saguntum  ;  2^.  that  from 
the  castle  of  Denia  the  fleet  would  have  been  descried,  and  the  strong 
garrison  of  Saguntum  could  have  re-enforced  the  troops  in  Valencia ; 
Montmarie's  brigade  also  would  soon  have  come  up  from  Oropesa. 
These  were  doubtless  contingencies  not  much  to  be  regarded  in  bar  of 
such  an  enterprise,  but  Suchet  would  by  no  means  have  been  forced,  to 
retire  bj^Requena  upon  Madrid,  he  would  have  retired  to  Liria,  the  road 
to  which  steered  more  than  five  miles  clear  of  Valencia.  He  could 
have  kept  that  city  in  check  while  passing,  in  despite  of  Sir  John 

*  Appendii  to  Pbillipart'i  Miliury  Calendar. 
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Murray,  and  at  Liria  he  would  have  been  again  in  his  natural  pos 
that  is  to  say,  in  full  command  of  his  principal  lines  of  communis 
Moreover,  however  disagreeable  to  Suchet  personally  it  might  have 
to  be  forced  back  upon  Madrid,  that  event  would  have  been  extr< 
detrimental  to  the  general  cause,  as  tending  to  re-enforce  the  kinga| 
Wellington.     But  the  singular  part  of  the  passage  quoted,  is  the  ass< 
that  the  delay  of  a  week  in  Lord  William  Bentinck's  order  would 
ensured  such  a  noble  stroke  against  the  French  army.     Now 
William  Bentinck  ofily  required  the  troops  to  proceed  in  the  first  ins 
to  Mahon  ;  w*hat  a  dull  flagging  spirit  then  was  his  who  dared  not 
obedience  to  such  an  order  even  for  a  week ! 

The  recalled  troops  embarked  for  Sicily  on  the  5th  of  April 
Suchet  alarmed  at  the  offensive  position  of  the  allies,  which  he  attril 
to  the  general  state  of  affairs,  because  the  king's  march  to  Castile 
mitted  all  the  Spanish  armies  of  Andalusia  to  re-enforce  Elio,  res 
to  strike  first,  and  with  the  greater  aviditj^  because  Elio  had  pi 
General  Mijares  with  an  advanced  guard  of  three  or  four  thousand 
to  Yecia  where  they  were  quite  unsupported.  This  movement  had 
concerted  in  March,  with  Murray,  who  was  to  occupy  Villena,  ar 
prepared  to  fall  upon  the  French  left,  if  the  Spaniards  were  attacli 
Yecla ;  and  in  return  the  Spaniards  were  to  fall  on  the  French 
if  Murray  was  attacked.  Elio  however  neglected  to  strengthe 
division  at  Yecla  with  cavalry,  which  he  had  promised  to  do,  no 
Murray  occupy  Villena  in  force;*  nevertheless  Mijares  remaim 
Yecla,  Elio  with  the  main  body  occupied  Hellin,  and  the  cavalry 
posted  on  the  side  of  Albacete,  until  the  departure  of  the  troo{ 
Sicily!  Roche  then  joined  the  army  at  Castalla,  and  Elio's  main 
occupied  Elda  and  Sax  to  cover  the  main  road  from  Madrid  to  AIlc 

On  the  night  of  the  10th,  Suchet  having  by  a  forced  march  assei 
sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  ten  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  t^ 
pieces  of  artillery  at  Fucnte  la  Higuera,  marched  straight  upon  Cat 
while  Harispe's  division  by  a  cross  road  endeavoured  to  surpris 
Spaniards  at  Yecla.  The  latter  retired  fighting  towards  Jumilla  b 
hills,  but  the  French  artillery  and  skirmishers  followed  close,  and  a 
the  Spaniards  being  pierced  in  the  centre,  one  part  broke  and  flei3 
the  other  part  after  some  further  resistance  surrendered.  Two  hui 
were  killed,  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  including  wounded,  fell 
the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  lost  about  eighty  men  and  officers. 

Suchet's  movement  on  Fuente  la  Higuera  was  known  in  the  ni| 
the  nth  at  Castalla,  where  all  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  was  in  pos 
because  Whittingham  had  come  from  Alcoy,  leaving  only  a  detach 
on  that  side.  Hence  while  Harispe  was  defeating  Mijares  at  1 
Suchet  in  person  remained  at  Caudete  with  two  divisions  and  the  I 
cavalry  in  order  of  battle,  lest  Murray  should  advance  by  Biar  am 
lena.  The  latter  town,  possessing  an  old  wall  and  a  castle,  was 
pied  by  the  regiment  of  Velez  Malaga,  a  thousand  strong,  and  i 
course  of  the  day  Murray  also  came  up  with  the  allied  cavalry  j 
brigade  of  infantry.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Elio,  without  troops 
when  towards  evening  Harispe's  fight  being  over  and  the  pris 
secured,  Suchet  advanced,  Murray  retired  with  the  cavalry  throug 
pass  of  Biar  leaving  his  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Adam,  in  front  ol 
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defile.  He  wished  also  to  draw  the  Spanish  garrison  from  Villena,  but 
Elio  would  not  suffer  it,  and  yet  during  the  night,  repenting  of  his  obsti- 
nacy, came  to  Castalla  entreating  Murray  to  carry  off  that  battalion.  It 
was  too  late,  Suchet  had  broken  the  gates  of  the  town  the  evening 
before,  and  the  castle  with  the  best  equipped  and  finest  regiment  in  the 
Spanish  army  had  already  surrendered. 

Murray's  final  position  was  about  three  miles  from  the  pass  of  Biar. 
His  left,  composed  of  Whittingham*s  Spaniards,  was  intrenched  on  a 
ragged  sierra  ending  abruptly  above  Castalla,"  which,  with  its  old  castle 
crowning  an  Isolated  sugar-loaf  hill,  closed  the  right  of  that  wing  and 
was  occupied  in  strength  by  M*Eenzie*s  division. 

A  space  between  Whittingham*s  troops  and  the  town  was  lefl  on  the 
sierra  for  the  advanced  guard,  then  in  the  pass  of  Biar;  Castalla  itself, 
covered  by  the  castle,  was  prepared  for  defence,  and  the  principal 
approaches  were  commanded  by  strong  batteries,  for  Murray  had  con- 
centrated nearly  ail  his  guns  'at  this  point.  The  cavalry  was  partly 
behind^  partly  in  front  of  the  town,  on  an  extensive  plain  which  was 
interspersed  with  olive  plantations. 

The  right  wing,  composed  of  Clinton's  division  and  Roche's  Spaniards, 
was  on  comparatively  low  ground,  and  extended  to  the  rear  at  right 
angles  with  the  centre,  but  well  covered  by  a  barrcmco  or  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent, the  precipitous  sides  of  which  were,  in  some  places,  one  hundred 
ftet  deep. 

Suchet  could  approach  this  position,  either  through  the  pass  of  Biar,  or 
tnming  that  defile,  by  the  way  of  Sax ;  but  the  last  road  was  supposed 
to  be  occupied  by  EIIo*s  army,  and  as  troops  coming  by  it  must  make  a 
flank  march  along  the  front  of  the  position,  it  was  not  a  favourable  line 
of  attack;  moreover  the  allies,  being  in  possession  of  the  defiles  of  Biar, 
and  of  Alcoy,  might  have  gained  the  Xucar,  either  by  Fuente  de  la 
Ifiguera  or  by  Alcoy,  seeing  that  Alicante,  which  was  their  base,  was 
safe,  and  the  remnants  of  Ellio's  army  could  easily  have  got  away.  Mur- 
ray's army  was  however  scarcely  active  enough  for  such  an  operation, 
and  Suchet  advanced  very  cautiously,  as  it  behooved  him  to  do,  for  the 
ground  l)etween  Castalla  and  Biar  was  just  such  as  a  prompt  opponent 
would  desire  for  a  decisive  blow. 

The  advanced  guard,  in  the  pass  of  Biar,  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  was  composed  of  two  Italian  regiments  and  a  battalion  of 
the  twenty-seventh  British  ;  two  companies  of  German  riflemen,  a  troop 
of  foreign  hussars  and  six  guns,  four  of  which  were  mountain-pieces. 
The  ground  was  very  strong  and  difficult,  but  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  French,  having  concentrated  in  front  of  the  pass,  their  skir- 
mishers swarmed  up  the  steep  rocks  on  either  fiank,  with  a  surprising 
vigour  and  agility,  and  when  they  had  gained  the  summit,  the  supporting 
columns  advanced.  Then  the  allies  who  had  fought  with  resolution  for 
about  two  hours  abandoned  the  pass  with  the  loss  of  two  guns  and 
about  thirty  prisoners,  retreating  however  in  good  order  to  the  main 
position,  for  they  were  not  followed  beyond  the*  mouth  of  thp  defile.  The 
next  day,  that  is  the  13th,  about  one  o'clock,  the  French  cavalry,  issuing 
cautiously  from  the  pass,  extended  to  the  lefl  In  the  plain  as  far  as  Onil, 
and  they  were  followed  by  the  Infantry  who  immediately  occupied  a  low 
ridge  about  a  mile  In  front  of  the  allies'  left ;  the  cavalry  then  gained 

*  See  Plan  No.  44. 
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ground  to  the  front,  and  closing  towards  the  right  of  the  allies  menaced 
the  road  to  Ibi  and  Alcoy. 

Murray  had  only  occupied  his  ground  the  night  before,  but  he  had 
studied  it  and  intrenched  it  in  parts.  His  right  wing  was  quite  refused, 
and  so  well  covered  by  the  barranco  that  nearly  ail  the  troops  could  have 
been  employed  as  a  reserve  to  the  left  wing,  which  was  also  very 
strongly  posted  and  presented  a  front  about  two  miles  in  extent.  But 
notwithstanding  the  impregnable  strength  of  the  ground  the  English 
general  shrunk  from  the  contest,  and  while  the  head  of  the  French  column 
was  advancing  from  the  defile  of  Biar,  thrice  he  gave  his  quartermaster- 
general  orders  to  put  the  army  in  retreat  and  the  last  time  so  peremp- 
torily, that  obedience  must  have  ensued  if  at  that  moment  the  firing 
between  the  piquets  and  the  French  light  troops  had  not  begun. 

BATTLE  OF  CASTALLA. 

Suchet^s  dispositions  were  made  slowly  and  as  if  he  also  bad  not  made 
up  his  mind  to  fight,  but  a  crooked  jut  of  the  sierra,  springing  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  ridge,  hid  from  him  all  the  British  troops,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  army ;  hence  his  first  movement  was  to  send  a  column 
towards  Castalla,  to  turn  this  jut  of  the  sierra  and  discover  the  conditions 
of  the  position.  Meanwhile  he  formed  two  strong  columns  immediately 
opposite  the  left  wing,  and  his  cavalry,  displaying  a  formidable  line  in 
the  plain,  closed  gradually  towards  the  barranco.  The  French  general 
however  soon  discovered  that  the  right  of  the  allies  was  unattackable. 
Wherefore  retaining  his  reserve  on  the  low  ridge  in  front  of  the  left 
wing,  and  still  holding  the  exploring  column  of  infantry  near  Castalla,  to 
protect  his  fiank  against  any  sally  from  that  point,  he  opened  his  artillery 
against  the  centre  and  right  wing  of  the  allies,  and  forming  several 
columns  of  attack  commenced  the  action  against  the  allies*  left  on  both 
sides  of  the  jut  before  spoken  of. 

The  ascent  in  front  of  Whittingham*s  post,  being  very  rugged  and 
steep,  and  the  upper  parts  intrenched,  the  battle  there  resolved  itself  at 
once  into  a  fight  of  light  troops,  in  which  the  Spaniards  maintained  their 
ground  with  resolution ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  jut,  the  French 
mounted  the  heights,  slowly  indeed  and  with  many  skirmishers,  yet  so 
firmly,  that  it  was  evident  nothing  but  good  fighting  would  send  them 
down  again.  Their  light  troops  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the  sierra, 
and  here  and  there  attaining  the  summit  were  partially  driven  down 
again  by  the  Anglo-Italian  troops ;  but  where  the  main  t>ody  came  upon 
the  second  battalion  of  the  twenty- seventh  there  was  a  terrible  crash. 
For  the  ground  having  an  abrupt  declination  near  the  top  enabled  the 
French  to  form  a  line  under  cover,  close  to  the  British,  who  were  lying 
down  waiting  for  orders  to  charge ;  and  while  the  former  were  unfolding 
their  masses  a  grenadier  officer,  advancing  alone,  challenged  the  captain 
of  the  twenty-seventh  grenadiers  to  single  combat.  Waldron  an  agile 
vigorous  Irishman  and  of  .boiling  courage  instantly  sprung  forward,  the 
hostile  lines  looked  on  without  firing  a  shot,  the  swords  of  the  champions 
glittered  in  the  sun,  the  Frenchman's  head  was  cleft  in  twain,  and  the 
next  instant  (he  twenty-seventh  jumping  up  with  a  deafening  shout,  fired 
a  deadly  volley,  at  half  pistol-shot  distance,  and  then  charged  with  such 
a  shock  that,  maugre  their  bravery  and  numbers,  the  enemy*s  soldiers 
were  overthrown  and  the  side  of  the  sierra  was  covered  with  the  killed 
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and  wounded.  In  Murray's  despatch  this  exploit  was  erroneously 
attributed  to  Colonel  Adam,  but  it  was  ordered  and  conducted  by  Colonel 
Reeves  alone. 

The  French  general  seeing  his  principal  column  thus  overthrown,  and 
at  every  other  point  having  the^worst  of  the  fight,  made  two  secondary 
attacks  to  cover  the  rallying  of  the  defeated  columns :  but  these  also 
failing,  his  army  was  separated  in  three  parts,  namely,  the  beaten  troops 
which  were  in  great  confusion,  the  reserve  on  the  minor  heights  from 
whence  the  attacking  columns  had  advanced,  and  the  cavalry,  which 
being  far  on  the  led  in  the  plain,  was  also  separated  from  the  point  of 
action  by  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  a  bridge  over  which  was  commanded 
by  the  allies.  A  vigorous  sally  from  Castalla  and  a  general  advance 
would  have  obliged  the  French  reserves  to  fall  back  upon  Biar  in  confu- 
sion t>efore  the  cavalry  could  come  to  their  assistance,  and  the  victory 
might  have  been  thus  completed;  but  Murray,  who  had  remained  during 
the  whole  action  behind  Castalla,  gave  the  French  full  time  to  rally  all 
their  forces  and  retire  in  order  towards  the  pass  of  Biar.  Then  gradually 
passing  out  by  the  right  of  the  town,  with  a  tedious  pedantic  movement, 
be  changed  his  front,  forming  two  lines  across  the  valley,  keeping  his 
led  at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  and  extending  his  right,  covered  by  the 
cavalry,  towards  the  Sierra  of  Onil.  Meanwhile  M'Kenzie,  moving  out 
by  the  led  of  Castalla  with  three  British  and  one  German  battalion,  and 
eight  guns,  followed  the  enemy  more  rapidly. 

Suchet  had  by  this  time  plunged  into  the  pass  with  hi^  infantry, 
cavalry  and  tumbrils  in  one  mass,  leaving  a  rear-guard  of  three  battalions 
with  eight  guns  to  cover  the  passage;  but  these  being  pressed  by 
M^Eenzie,  and  heavily  cannonaded,  were  soon  forced  to  form  lines  and 
oflfer  battle,  answering  gun  for  gun.  The  French  soldiers  were  heavily 
crushed  by  the  English  shot,  the  clatter  of  musketry  was  beginning,  and 
one  well-directed  vigorous  charge  would  have  overturned  and  driven 
the  French  in  a  confused  mass  upon  the  other  troops  then  wedged  in  the 
narrow  defile ;  but  M*Kenzie*s  movement  had  been  made  by  the  order 
of  the  quartermaster-general  Donkin,  without  Murray*s  knowledge,  and 
the  latter,  instead  of  supporting  it  strongly,  sent  repeated  orders  to  with- 
draw the  troops  already  engaged,  and  in  despite  of  all  remonstrance 
caused  them  to  fall  back  on  the  main  body,  when  victory  was  in  their 
grasp.  Suchet  thus  relieved  at  a  most  critical  moment  immediately 
occupied  a  position  across  the  defile  with  his  flanks  on  the  heights,  and 
tboogb  Murray  finally  sent  some  light  companies  to  attack  his  led  the 
effort  was  feeble  and  produced  no  result ;  he  retained  his  position  and  in 
the  night  retired  to  Fuente  de  la  Higuera. 

On  the  14th,  Murray  marched  to  Alcoy,  where  a  small  part  of  Whit- 
tingham^s  forces  had  remained  in  observation  of  a  French  detachment 
led  to  hold  the  pass  of  Albayda,  and  through  this  pass  he  proposed  to 
intercept  the  retreat  of  Suchet ;  but  his  movements  were  slow,  his  ar- 
rangements bad,  and  the  army  became  so  disordered,  that  he  halted  the 
15tb  at  Alcoy.  A  feeble  demonstration  on  the  following  day  towards 
Albayda  terminated  his  operations. 

In  this  battle  of  Castalla,  the  allies  had,  including  Roche*s  division, 
about  seventeen  thousand  of  all  arms,  and  the  French  about  fideen 
thousand.     Suchet  says*  that  the  action  was  brought  on,  against  bis 

*  Sachet'f  OflScial  Deipttch  to  the  King,  MS.— Sachet's  Memoirs. 
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wish,  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  light  troops,  and  that  he  lost  only  eight 
hundred  men ;  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  Vacani  the  Italian  histo- 
rian. Sir  John  Murray  affirms*  that  it  was  a  pitched  battle  and  that 
the  French  lost  above  three  thousand  men.  The  reader  may  choose 
between  these  accounts.  In  favour  of  Suchet*s  version  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  neither  the  place,  nor  the  time,  nor  the  mode  of  attack,  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  his  talents  and  experience  in  war,  if  he 
had  really  intended  a  pitched  battle ;  and  though  the  action  was  strongly 
contested  on  the  principal  point,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  so  many  as 
three  thousand  men  could  have  been  killed  and  wounded.  And  yet 
eight  hundred  seems  too  few,  because  the  loss  of  the  victorious  troops 
with  all  advantages  of  ground,  was  more  than  six  hundred.  One  thing 
is  however  certain,  that  if  Suchet  lost  three  thousand  men,  which  would 
have  been  at  least  a  fourth  of  his  infantry,  he  must  have  been  so  dis- 
abled, so  crippled,  that  what  with  the  narrow  defile  of  Biar  in  the  rear, 
and  the  distance  of  his  cavalry  in  the  plain,  to  have  escaped  at  all  was 
extremely  discreditable  to  Murray*s  generalship.  An  able  commander 
having  a  superior  force,  and  the  allies  were  certainly  the  most  nume- 
rous, would  never  ha^ve  sufifered  the  pass  of  Biar  to  be  forced  on  the 
12th,  or  if  it  were  forced,  he  would  have  had  his  army  well  in  hand 
behind  it,  ready  to  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  French  column  as  it  issued 
into  the  low  ground. 

Suchet  violated  several  of  the  most  important  maxims  of  art.  For 
without  an  adequate  object,  he  fought  a  battle,  having  a  defile  in  his 
rear,  and  on  ground  where  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  superior,  could 
not  act.  Neither  the  general  state  of  the  French  affairs,  nor  the  par- 
ticular circumstances,  invited  a  decisive  offensive  movement  at  the  time, 
wherefore  the  French  general  should  have  been  contented  with  his  first 
successes  against  the  Spaniards,  and  against  Colonel  Adam,  unless  some 
palpable  advantage  had  been  offered  to  him  by  Murray.  But  the  latter's 
position  was  very  strong  indeed,  and  the  French  army  was  in  imminent 
danger,  cooped  up  between  the  pass  of  Biar  and  the  allied  troops ;  and 
this  danger  would  have  been  increased  if  Elio  had  executed  a  movement 
which  Murray  had  proposed  to  him  in  the  night  of  the  12th,  namely,  to 
push  troops  into  the  mountains  from  Sax,  which  would  have  strengthened 
Whittingham*s  left  and  menaced  the  right  fiank  of  the  enemy.  Elio 
disregarded  this  request,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  operations  the  two 
armies  were  unconnected,  and  acting  without  concert,  although  only  a 
few  miles  distant  from  each  other.  This  might  have  been  avoided  if 
they  had  previously  put  the  castle  and  town  of  Villena  in  a  good  state 
of  defence,  and  occupied  the  pass  of  Biar  in  force  behind  it.  The  two 
armies  would  then  have  t)een  secure  of  a  junction  in  advance,  and  the 
plain  of  Villena  would  have  been  commanded.  To  the  courage  of  the 
troops  belongs  all  the  merit  of  the  success  obtained,  there  was  no  gene- 
ralship, and  hence  though  much  blood  was  spilt  no  profit  was  derived 
from  victory. 

*  Miirraj'i  Despttch. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Operations  north  of  the  Tagas — Poeition  of  the  French  annieii — Palombini  marches  flrom 
Madrid  to  join  the  a/mj  of  the  north — Various  combats  take  place  with  the  partida^- 
Toy  fails  to  surprise  the  British  post  at  Bejar — Caffarelli  demands  re-enforcements— 
Joseph  misconceives  the  emperor  s  plans-^Weilinston's  plans  vindicated  aeainst  French 
writera— SSoult  advises  Joseph  to  holci  Madrid  and  the  mountains  of  Avila— -indecision  of 
the  king — He  goes  to  Valladolid— Concentrates  the  French  armies  in  Old  Castile— A 
division  under  Lcval  remains  at  Madrid — Reille  sends  re-enforcements  to  the  army  of  the 
north — Various  skirmishes  with  the  partidas — Leval  deceived  by  false  rumours  at  Madrid 
—Joseph  wishes  to  abandon  that  capital — Northern  insurrection — Operations  of  Caffarelli, 
Palombini,  Mend:zabal,  Longa,  and  Minaii — Napoleon  recalls  Caffarelli — Clauzel  takes  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  north— Assaulu  Castro,  but  fails — Palombini  skirmishes  with 
Mendizabal — Introduces  a  convoy  into  Santona — Marches  to  succour  Bilbao— His  opera- 
tions in  Guipuscoa — ^The  insurrection  gains  strength — Clauzel  marches  into  Navarre— 
Defeau  Mina  in  the  valley  of  Koncal  and  pursues  him  into  Aragon — Foy  acts  on  the 
coast — ^Takes  Castro— Returns  to  Bilbao— Defeats  the  Biscavan  volunteers  under  Mugar- 
tegui  at  Villaro,  and  those  of  Guipuscoa  under  Artola  at  Lequitio — ^The  insurrectional 
junta  flies — Bermeo  and  Isaro  are  taken — Operations  of  the  partidas  on  the  great  line  of 
communication. 

OPERATIONS  NORTH  OF  THE  TAOUS. 

On  this  side  as  in  the  south,  one  part  of  the  French  fronted  Lord  Wel- 
lington's forces,  while  the  rest  warred  with  the  partidas,  watched  the 
English  fleets  on  the  coast,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  free  inter- 
course with  France ;  but  the  extent  of  country  was  greater,  the  lines  of 
conoimunication  longer,  the  war  altogether  more  difficult,  and  the  various 
operations  more  dissevered. 

Four  distinct  bodies  acted  north  of  the  Tagus : 

1*.  The  army  of  Portugal  composed  of  six  divisions,  under  Reille, 
observing  the  allies  from  behind  the  Tormes,  the  Gallicians  from  behind 
the  Esia ; 

2*.  That  part  of  the  army  of  the  south  which,  posted  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus,  observed  Hill  from  behind  the  Tietar,  and  the  Spaniards  of 
Estremadura  from  behind  the  Tagus; 

3*.  The  army  of  the  north,  under  Cafifarelli,  whose  business  was  to 
watch  the  English  squadrons  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  to  scour  the  great 
line  of  communication  with  France,  and  to  protect  the  fortresses  of 
Navarre  and  Biscay ; 

4*,  The  army  of  the  centre,  under  Count  d*Erlon,  whose  task  was  to 
fight  the  partidas  in  the  central  part  of  Spain,  to  cover  Madrid  and  to 
connect  the  other  armies  by  means  of  moveable  columns  radiating  from 
that  capital. 

Now  if  the  reader  will  follow  the  operations  of  these  armies  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  and  will  mark  their  bearing  on  the  main  action 
of  the  campaign,  he  will  be  led  gradually  to  understand  how  it  was, 
that  in  1813,  the  French,  although  apparently  in  their  full  strength,  were 
suddenly,  irremediably,  and  as  it  were  by  a  whirlwind,  swept  from  the 
Peninsula. 

The  army  of  the  centre  was  composed  of  D'Armagnac's  and  Barrois, 
French  divisions,  of  Palombini*s  Italians,  Casa  Palacios*  Spaniards* 
Treilhard's  cavalry,  and  the  king's  French  guards.    It  has  been  already 
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shown  how,  marching  from  the  Tormes,  it  drove  the  Empecinado  and 
Bassecour  from  the  capital ;  but  in  passing  the  Guadarama  one  hundred 
and  fifly  men  were  frozen  to  death,  a  catastrophe  produced  by  the  rash 
use  of  ardent  spirits.*  Palombini  immediately  occupied  Alcala,  and, 
having  foraged  the  country  towards  Guadalaxara,  brought  in  a  large 
convoy  of  provisions  to  the  capital  He  would  then  have  gone  to  Zara- 
goza  to  receive  the  recruits  and  stores  which  had  arrived  from  Italy  for 
his  division,  but  Caflfarelli  was  at  this  time  so  pressed  that  the  Italian 
division  finally  marched  to  his  succour,  not  by  the  direct  road,  such  was 
the  state  of  the  northern  provinces,  but  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Valla- 
dolid  and  Burgos.  The  king*s  guards  then  replaced  the  Italians  at 
Alcala,  and  excursions  were  commenced  on  every  side  against  the  par- 
tidas,  which,  being  now  recruited  and  taught  by  French  deserters,  were 
become  exceedingly  wary  and  fought  obstinately. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  Espert,  governor  of  Segovia,  beat  Saornii  not 
fiir  from  Cuellar. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  General  Vichery,  marching  upon  Medina  Celi, 
routed  a  regiment  of  horse  called  the  volunteers  of  Madrid,  and  took  six 
hundred  prisoners.  The  Empecinado  with  two  thousand  infantry  and 
a  thousand  cavalry  intercepted  him  on  his  return,  but  Vichery  beat  him 
with  considerable  slaughter,  and  made  the  retreat  good  with  a  loss  of 
only  seventy  men.  However  the  guerilla  chief  being  re-enforced  by 
Saornil  and  Abril,  still  kept  the  hills  about  Guadalaxara,  and  when 
D'Erlon  sent  fresh  troops  against  him,  he  attacked  a  detachment  under 
Colonel  Prieur,  killed  twenty  men,  took  the  baggage  and  recovered  a 
heavy  contribution. 

During  these  operations  the  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  were 
continually  harassed,  especially  by  a  chief  called  Cuesta,  who  was  some- 
times in  the  Guadalupe  mountains,  sometimes  on  the  Tietar,  sometimes 
In  the  Vera  de  Placencia,  and  he  was  supported  at  times  on  the  side  of 
the  Guadalupe  by  Morillo  and  Penne  Villemur.  The  French  were 
however  most  troubled  by  Hill's  vicinity,  for  that  general's  successful 
enterprises  had  made  a  profound  impression,  and  the  slightest  change 
of  his  quarters,  or  even  ihe  appearance  of  an  English  uniform  beyond 
the  line  of  cantonments,  caused  a  concentration  of  French  troops  as 
expecting  one  of  his  sudden  blows. 

Nor  was  the  army  of  Portugal  tranquil.  -  The  Galllcians  menaced  it 
from  Puebla  de  Senabria  and  the  gorges  of  the  Bierzo ;  Sylveira  from 
the  Tras  os  Montes ;  the  mountains  separating  Leon  from  the  Asturias 
were  full  of  bands ;  Wellington  was  on  the  Agueda ;  and  Hill,  moving 
from  Coria  by  the  pass  of  Bejar,  might  make  a  sudden  incursion  towards 
Avila.  Finally  the  communication  with  the  army  of  the  north  was  to 
be  kept  up,  and  on  every  side  the  partldas  were  enterprising,  especially 
the  horsemen  in  the  plains  of  Leon.  Reille  however  did  not  fail  to  war 
down  these  last. 

Early  In  January  Foy,  returning  from  Astorga  to  relieve  General 
Leval,  then  at  Avila,  killed  some  of  Marquinez*s  cavalry  in  San  Pedro, 
and  more  of  them  at  Mota  la  Toro ;  and  on  the  1 5th  of  that  month  the 
French  captain  Mathis  killed  or  took  four  hundred  of  the  same  partlda 
at  Valderas.  A  convoy  of  guerilla  stores  coming  from  the  Asturias  was  ' 
Intercepted  by  General  Boyer's  detachment,  and  one  Florian,  a  celebrated 

♦  Vacani. 
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Spanish  partisan  in  the  French  service,  destroyed  the  band  of  Garido, 
in  the  AviJa  district.  The  same  Fiorian,  on  the  1st  of  February,  de- 
feated the  Medico  and  another  inferior  chief,  and  soon  after,  passing  the 
Tormes,  captured  some  Spanish  dragoons  who  had  come  out  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  On  the  1st  of  March  he  crushed  the  band  of  Tonto,  and  at 
the  same  time  Captain  Mathfs,  acting  on  the  side  of  the  Carrion  river, 
again  surprised  Marquinez*s  band  at  Melgar  Abaxo,  and  that  partida, 
reduced  to  two  hundred  men  under  two  inferior  chiefs  called  Tobar  and 
Marcos,  ceased  to  be  formidable. 

Previous  to  this,  some  Gallician  troops  having  advanced  to  Castro 
Gronzalo  on  the  Esia,  were  attacked  by  Boyer,  who  beat  them  through 
Benavente  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  then  driving 
the  Spanish  garrison  from  Puebla  de  Senabria,  raised  contributions  with 
a  rigour  and  ferocity  said  to  be  habitual  to  him.  His  detachments  after- 
wards penetrating  into  the  Asturias,  menaced  Oviedo,  and  vexed  the 
country  in  despite  of  Porlier  and  Barcena  who  were  in  that  province. 
General  Foy  also  having  fixed  his  quarters  at  Avila,  feeling  uneasy  as 
to  Hilfs  intentions,  had  endeavoured  on  the  20th  of  February  to  surprise 
Bejar  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  any  large  body  was  collected 
behind  it,  but  he  was  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  fiftieth  regiment  and 
sixth  ca^adores  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Harrison.  However 
this  attack  and  the  movements  of  Fiorian  beyond  the  Tormes,  induced 
Lord  Wellington  to  bring  up  another  division  to  the  Agueda,  which, 
by  a  reaction,  caused  the  French  to  believe  the  allies  were  ready  to 
advance. 

During  these  events  Cafifarelli  vainly  urged  Reille  to  send  him  re- 
enforcements,  the  insurrection  in  the  north  gained  strength,  and  the 
communications  were  entirely  intercepted  until  Palombini,  driving  away 
Mendizabal  and  Longa  from  Burgos,  enabled  the  great  convoy  and  all 
Napoleon's  despatches,  which  had  been  long  accumulating  there,  to 
reach  Madrid  in  the  latter  end  of  February.  Joseph  then  reluctantly 
prepared  to  abandon  his  capital  and  concentrate  the  armies  in  Castile, 
but  he  neglected  those  essential  ingredients  of  the  emperor*s  plan, 
rapidity  and  boldness.  By  the  first  Napoleon  proposed  to  gain  time  for 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces.  By  the 
second,  to  impose  upon  Lord  Wellington  and  keep  him  on  the  defensive. 
Joseph  did  neither,  he  was  slow,  and  assumed  the  defensive  himself, 
and  he  and  the  other  French  generals  expected  to  be  attacked,  for  they 
had  not  fathomed  the  English  generaKs  political  difficulties ;  and  French 
writers  since,  misconceiving  the  character  of  his  warfare,  have  attributed 
to  slowness  in  the  man.  what  was  really  the  long-reaching  policy  of  a 
great  commander.  The  allied  army  was  not  so  lithe  as  the  French 
army :  the  latter  carried  on  occasion  ten  days*  provisions  on  the  soldiers' 
t)acks«  or  it  lived  upon  the  country,  and  was  in  respect  of  its  organization 
and  customs  a  superior  military  machine ;  the  former  never  carried  more' 
than  three  days'  provisions,  never  lived  upon  the  country,  avoided  the 
principle  of  making  the  war  support  the  war,  payed  or  promised  to  pay 
for  every  thing,  and  often  carried  in  its  marches  even  the  corn  for  its 
cavalry.  The  difference  of  this  organization  resulting  from  the  difference 
of  policy  between  the  two  nations,  was  a  complete  bar  to  any  great  and 
sudden  excursion  on  the  part  of  the  British  general  and  must  always  be 
considered  in  judging  his  operations. 

It  is  true  that  if  Wellington  had  then  passed  the  upper  Tormes  with 
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a  considerable  force,  drawing  Hill  to  him  through  Bejar,  and  moving 
rapidly  by  Avila,  he  might  have  broken  in  upon  the  defensive  system  of 
the  king  and  beat  his  armies  in  detail,  and  much  the  French  feared  such 
a  blow,  which  would  have  been  quite  in  the  manner  of  Napoleon.  But 
Wellington's  views  were  directed  by  other  than  mere  military  principles. 
Thus  striking,  he  was  not  certain  that  his  blow  would  be  decisive,  his 
Portuguese  forces  would  have  been  ruined,  his  British  soldiers  seriously 
injured  by  the  attempt,  and  the  resources  of  France  would  have  repaired 
the  loss  of  the  enemy,  sooner  than  he  could  have  recovered  from  the 
weakness  which  must  necessarily  have  followed  such  an  unseasonable 
exertion.  His  plan  was  to  bring  a  great  and  enduring  power  early  into 
the  field,  for  like  Phocion  he  desired  to  have  an  army  fitted  for  a  long 
race  and  would  not  start  on  the  short  course. 

Joseph,  though  he  conceived  the  probability  and  dreaded  the  effect 
of  such  a  sudden  attack,  could  by  no  means  conceive  the  spirit  of  his 
brother's  plans.  It  was  in  vain  that  Napoleon,  while  admitting  the  bad 
moral  effect  of  abandoning  the  capital,  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
flying  from  it  and  making  a  forward  movement  at  the  head  of  an  army ; 
the  king  even  maintained  that  Madrid  was  a  better  military  centre  of 
operations  than  Valladolid,  because  it  had  lines  of  communication  by 
Segovia,  Aranda  de  Duero,  and  Zaragoza;  nothing  could  be  more 
unmilitary,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  march  direct  upon  Lisbon  if  the 
allies  marched  upon  the  Duero.  His  extreme  reluctance  to  quit  Madrid 
induced  slowness,  but  the  actual  position  of  his  troops  at  the  moment 
likewise  presented  obstacles  to  the  immediate  execution  of  the  emperor*s 
orders ;  for  as  Daricau's  division  had  not  returned  from  Valencia,  the 
French  outposts  towards  the  Morena  could  not  be  withdrawn,  nor  could 
the  army  of  the  centre  march  upon  Valladolid  until  the  army  of  the  south 
relieved  it  at  Madrid.  Moreover  Soult's  counsels  had  troubled  the  king's 
judgment ;  for  that  marshal  agreeing  that  to  abandon  Madrid  at  that 
time  was  to  abandon  Spain,  offered  a  project  for  reconciling  the  posses- 
sion of  the  capital  with  the  emperor's  views.  This  was  to  place  the 
army  of  Portugal,  and  the  army  of  the  south,  in  position  along  the  slopes 
of  the  Avila  mountains,  and  on  the  upper  Tormes  menacing  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  while  the  king  with  the  army  of  the  centre  remained  at  Madrid 
in  reserve.  In  this  situation,  he  said,  they  would  be  an  overmatch  for 
any  force  the  allies  could  bring  into  the  field,  and  the  latter  could  not 
move  either  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  or  upon  the  Duero  without 
exposing  themselves  to  a  flank  attack. 

The  king  objected  that  such  a  force  could  only  be  fed  in  that  country 
by  the  utter  ruin  of  the  people,  which  he  would  not  consent  to ;  but  he 
was  deceived  by  his  ministers ;  the  comfortable  state  of  the  houses,  the 
immense  plains  of  standing  corn  seen  by  the  allies  in  their  march  from 
the  Esla  to  the  Carrion,  proved  that  the  people  were  not  much  im- 
poverished. Soult,  well  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  country 
and  a  better  and  rhore  practised  master  of  such  operations,  looked  to 
the  military  question  rather  than  to  the  king's  conciliatory  policy,  and 
positively  affirmed  that  the  armies  could  be  subsisted ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  taken  into  his  consideration  how  the  insurrection  in 
the  northern  provinces  was  to  be  suppressed,  which  was  the  principal 
object  of  Napoleon's  plan.  He  no  doubt  expected  that  the  emperor 
would,  from  France,  send  troops  for  that  purpose ;  but  Napoleon,  know- 
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iog  the  true  state  of  his  affairs,  foresaw  that  all  the  resources  of  France 
would  be  required  in  another  quarter. 

Hatred  and  suspicion  would  have  made  Joseph  reject  any  plan  sug- 
gested  by  Soult,  and  the  more  so  that  the  Jatter  now  declared  the  armies 
could  exist  without  assistance  in  money  from  France ;  yet  his  mind  was 
evidently  unsettled  by  that  marshal's  proposal,  and  by  the  coincidence 
of  his  ideas  as  to  holding  Madrid,  for  even  when  the  armies  were  in 
movement  towards  the  northern  parts,  he  vacillated  in  his  resolutions, 
at  one  time  thinking  to  stay  at  Madrid,  at  another  to  march  with  the 
army  of  the  centre  to  Burgos,  instead  of  Valladolid.*  However  upon 
the  18th  of  March  he  quitted  the  capital,  leaving  the  Spanish  ministers 
Angulo  and  Almenara  to  govern  there  in  conjunction  with  Gazan.  The 
army  of  the  south  then  moved  in  two  columns,  one  under  Conroux 
across  the  Credos  mountains  to  Avila,  the  other  under  Gazan  upon  Ma- 
drid to  relieve  the  army  of  the  centre,  which  immediately  marched  to 
Aranda  de  Duero  and  Lerma,  with  orders  to  settle  at  Burgos.  Mean- 
while Villatte*s  division  and  all  the  outposts  withdrawn  from  La  Mancha 
remained  on  the  Alberche,  and  the  army  of  the  south  was  thus  concen- 
trated between  that  river,  Madrid,  and  Avila. 

North  of  the  Tagus  the  troops  were  unmolested,  save  by  the  bands 
daring  these  movements,  which  were  not  completed  before  April,  but 
in  La  Mancha  the  retiring  French  posts  had  been  followed  by  Del 
P&rque*s  advanced  guard  under  Cruz  Murgeon,  as  far  as  Yebenes,  and 
at  the  bridge  of  Alcobar  the  French  cavalry  checked  the  Spanish  horse- 
men so  roughly,  that  Cruz  Murgeon  retired  again  towards  the  Morena. 
At  the  same  time  on  the  Cuenca  side,  the  Empecinado  having  attempted 
to  cut  off  a  party  of  French  cavalry  escorting  the  Marquis  of  Salices  to 
cdlect  his  rents  previous  to  quitting  Madrid,  was  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  seventy  troopers.  Meanwhile  the  great  depot  at  Madrid  being  partly 
removed.  General  Villatte  marched  upon  Salamanca,  and  Gazan  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Arevalo.  The  army  of  the  south  was  thus  cantoned 
between  the  Tormes,  the  Duero,  and  the  Adaja,  with  exception  of  six 
chosen  regiments  of  in&ntry  and  four  of  cavalry,  in  all  about  ten  thou- 
sand men;  these  remained  at  Madrid  under  Leval,  who  was  ordered  to 
push  advanced  guards  to  Toledo,  and  the  Alberche,  lest  the  allies  should 
suddenly  march  that  way  and  turn  the  led  of  the  French  army.  But 
beyond  the  Alberche  there  were  roads  leading  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  over  the  Gredos  mountains  into  the  rear  of  the  advanced  positions 
which  the  French  had  on  the  upper  Tormes,  wherefore  these  last  were 
now  withdrawn  from  Pedrahita  and  Puente  Congosto. 

In  proportion  as  the  troops  arrived  in  Castile,  Reille  sent  men  to  the 
army  of  the  north,  and  contracting  his  cantonments,  concentrated  his 
remaining  forces  about  Medina  de  Rio  Seco  with  his  cavalry  on  the  Esla. 
But  the  men  recalled  by  the  emperor  were  now  in  full  march,  the  French 
were  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  the  people  urged  by  Wellington's 
emissaries  and  expecting  great  events  every  where  showed  their  dislike 
by  withholding  provisions,  and  the  partida  warfare  became  as  lively  In 
the  interior  as  on  the  coast,  yet  with  worse  fortune.  Captain  Giordano, 
a  Spaniard  of  Joseph's  guard,  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Saornil's 
people  near  Arevalo,  and  the  indefafigable  Florian  defeated  Morales' 
band,  seized  a  depot  in  the  valley  of  the  Tietar,  beat  the  Medico  there, 
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and  then  crossing  the  Gredos  mountains,  destroyed  near  Segovia  on 
the  28th  the  band  of  Purehas ;  the  king's  Spanish  guards  also  crushed 
some  smaller  partidas,  and  Renovalles  with  his  whole  staff  was  captured 
at  Carvajsles  and  carried  to  Valladolid.  Meanwhile  the  Empednado 
gained  the  hills  above  Sepulveda  and  joining  with  Merino  obliged  the 
people  of  the  Segovia  district,  to  abandon  their  houses  and  refuse  the 
supplies  demanded  by  the  army  of  the  centre.  When  D'Armagnac  and 
Cassagne  marched  against  them,  Merino  returned  to  his  northern  haunts, 
the  Empecinado  to  the  Tagus,  and  D'Erlon  then  removed  his  head-quar- 
ters to  Cuellar. 

During  April  Leval  was  very  much  disturbed,  and  gave  false  alarms, 
which  extending  to  Valladolid  caused  an  unseasonable  concentration  of 
the  troops,  and  D*Erlon  abandoned  Cuellar  and  Sepulveda.  Del  Parque 
and  the  Empecinado  were  said  to  have  established  the  bridge  of  Aran- 
jaez,  Elio  to  be  advancing  in  La  Mancha,  Hill  to  be  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  and  moving  by  Monbeltran  with  the  intention  of  seizing  the  passes 
of  the  Guadarama.*  All  of  this  was  felse.  It  was  the  Empecinado  and 
Abuelo  who  were  at  Aranjuez,  the  partidas  of  Firmln,  Cuesta,  Rivero, 
and  El  Medico  who  were  collecting  at  Arzobispo,  to  mask  the  march  of 
the  Spanish  divisions  from  Estre'madura«  and  of  the  reserve  from  Anda- 
lusia ;  it  was  the  Prince  of  Anglona  who  was  advancing  in  La  Mancha  to 
cover  the  movement  of  Del  Parque  upon  Murcia.  When  disabused  of 
his  error,  Leval  easily  drove  away  the  Empecinado,  who  had  advanced 
to  Alcala ;  afterwards  chasing  Firmin  from  Valdemoro  into  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus,  he  re-established  his  advanced  posts  in  Toledo  and  on  the 
Albcrche,  and  scoured  the  whole  country  around.  But  Joseph  himself 
was  anxious  to  abandon  Madrid  altogether,  and  was  only  restrained  by 
the  emperor's  orders,  and  by  the  hope  of  still  gathering  some  contribu- 
tions there  to  support  his  court  at  Valladolid.  With  reluctance  also  he 
had  obeyed  his  brother's  reiterated  orders  to  bring  the  army  of  the  centre 
over  the  Duera  to  replace  the  detached  divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal. 
He  wished  D'Erlon  rather  than  Reille,  to  re-enforce  the  north,  and  nothing 
could  more  clearly  show  how  entirely  the  subtle  spirit  of  Napoleon's 
instructions  had  escaped  his  perception.  It  was  necessary  that  Madrid 
should  be  held,  to  watch  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  and  if  necessary  to 
enable  the  French  armies  to  fall  back  on  Zaragoza,  but  principally  to 
give  force  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  oflfensive  movement  towards  Portu- 
gal. It  was  equally  important  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  army  of 
Portugal  instead  of  the  army  of  the  centre  should  furnish  re-enforcements 
for  the  north. 

In  the  contracted  positions  which  the  armies  now  occupied,  the  diffi- 
culty of  subsisting  was  increased,  and  each  general  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  district,  disputes  multiplied,  and  the  court  clashed  with  the  army  at 
every  turn.  Leval  also  inveighed  against  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
ministers  and  minor  authorities  left  at  Madrid,  as  being  hurtful  to  both 
troops  and  people,  and  no  doubt  justly,  since  it  appears  to  have  been 
precisely  like  that  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  authorities  on  the  other 
Me  towards  the  allies.  Joseph's  letters  to  his  brother  became  daUy  more 
bitter.  Napoleon's  regulations  for  the  support  of  the  troops  were  at 
variance  with  his,  and  when  the  king's  budget  showed  a  deficit  of  many 
millions,  the  emperor  so  little  regarded  it  that  he  reduced  the  French 
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SQhsldy  to  two  nrjillions  per  month,  and  strictly  forbade  the  application 
of  the  money  to  any  other  purpose  than  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  When 
Joseph  asked,  how  he  was  to  find  resources?  his  brother  with  a  just 
sarcasm  on  his  political  and  military  blindness,  desired  him  to  seek  what 
was  necessary  in  those  provinces  of  the  north  which  were  rich  enough 
to  nourish  the  partidas  and  the  insurrectional  juntas.  The  king  thus 
pushed  to  the  wall  prevailed  upon  Gazan  secretly  to  lend  him  fifty  thou- 
sand francs,  for  the  support  of  his  court,  from  the  chest  of  the  army  of 
the  south ;  but  with  the  other  generals  he  could  by  no  means  agree ;  and 
instead  of  the  vigour  and  vigilance  necessary  to  meet  the  coming  cam- 
paign, there  was  weakness,  disunion,  and  ill  blood. 

All  the  movements  and  arrangements  for  concentrating  the  French 
forces,  as  made  by  Joseph,  displeased  Napoleon.  The  manner  In  which 
the  army  of  the  centre  stole  away  from  Madrid  by  the  road  of  Lerma 
was,  he  said,  only  calculated  to  expose  his  real  views  and  draw  the  allies 
opon  the  French  before  the  communication  with  France  was  restored. 
Bat  more  than  all  his  indignation  was  aroused  by  the  conduct  of  the  king 
tfter  the  concentration.  The  French  armies  were  held  on  the  defensive, 
and  the  allies  might,  without  fear  for  Portugal,  embark  troops  to  invade 
Prance ;  whereas  a  bold  and  confident  offensive  movement,  sustained  by 
the  formation  of  a  battering  train  at  Burgos,  as  if  to  besiege  Ciudad 
Rodrfgo,  would  have  imposed  upon  the  English  general,  secured  France 
from  the  danger  of  such  an  insult,  and  would  at  the  same  time  have 
masked  the  necessary  measures  for  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  the 
northern  provinces.  To  quell  that  insurrection  was  of  vital  importance, 
bat  from  the  various  circumstances  already  noticed  it  had  now  existed 
for  seven  months,  five  of  which,  the  king,  although  at  the  head  of  ninety 
thousand  men,  and  uninterrupted  by  Wellington,  had  wasted  unprofita- 
bly,  having  done  no  more  than  chase  a  few  inferior  bands  of  the  interior, 
while  this  formidable  warfare  was  consolidating  in  his  rear ;  and  while 
his  great  adversary  was  organizing  the  most  powerful  army  which  had 
yet  taken  the  field  in  his  front.  It  is  thus  kingdoms  are  lost.  I  shall 
now  trace  the  progress  of  the  northern  insurrection,  so  unaccountably 
neglected  by  the  king,  and  to  the  last  misunderstood  by  him :  for  when 
Wellington  was  actually  in  movement ;  when  the  dispersed  French  corps 
were  rushing  and  crowding  to  the  rear  to  avoid  the  ponderous  mass 
which  the  English  general  was  pushing  forward  ;  even  then,  the  king, 
who  bad  done  every  thing  possible  to  render  defeat  certain,  was  urging 
opon  Napoleon  the  propriety  of  first  beating  the  allies  and  afier wards 
reducing  the  insurrection  by  the  establishment  of  a  Spanish  civil  govern- 
ment beyond  the  Ebro ! 

NORTHERN   INSURRECTION. 

It  has  been  already  shown  how  the  old  partidas  had  been  strengthened 
and  new  corps  organized  on  a  better  footing  in  Biscay  and  Navarre ; 
how  in  the  latter  end  of  1812,  Caffarelli  marched  to  succour  Santona, 
and  bow  Longa  taking  advantage  of  his  absence  captured  a  convoy  near 
Burgos  while  other  bands  menaced  Logrono.  All  the  littoral  posts,  with 
the  exception  of  Santona  and  Guetaria  were  then  in  the  possession  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  Mendizabal  made  an  attempt  on  Bilbao  the  6th  of 
January.  Repulsed  by  General  Rouget  he  rejoined  Longa  and  together 
they  captured  the  little  fort  of  Salinas  de  Anara,  near  the  Ebro,  and  that 
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of  Cuba  in  the  Bureba,  while  the  bands  of  Logrono  invested  Domingo 
Cal^ada  in  the  Rioja.     On  the  26th  of  January,  Caffarelli  liaving  returned 
from  Santona,  detached  Vandermaesen  and  Dubreton  to  drive  the  Spa- 
niards from  St.  Ander,  and  they  seized  many  stores  there,  but  neglected 
to  make  any  movement  to  aid  Santona  which  was  again  blockaded  by 
the  partidas ;  meanwhile  the  convoy  with  all  the  eroperor*s  despatches 
was  stopped  at  Burgos.    Palombini  reopened  the  communications  and 
enabled  the  convoy  to  reach  Madrid,  but  his  division  did  not  muster 
more  than  three  thousand  men,  and  various  detachments  belonging  to 
the  other  armies  were  now  in  march  to  the  interior  of  Spain.     The  re- 
giments recalled  to  France  from  all  parts  were  also  in  full  movement, 
together  with  many  convoys  and  escorts  for  the  marshals  and  generals 
quitting  the  Peninsula ;  thus  the  army  of  the  north  was  reduced,  as  its 
duties  increased,  and  the  young  French  soldiers  died  fast  of  a  peculiar 
malady  which  especially  attacked  them  in  small  garrisons.    Meanwhile 
the  Spaniards*  forces  increased.     In  February,  Mendizabal  and  Longa 
were  again   in   the  Bureba  intercepting  the  communication  between 
Burgos  and  Bilbao,  and  they  menaced  Pancorbo  and  Briviesca.    This 
brought  Caffarelli  from  Vittoria,  and  Palombini  from  Burgos.    The  latter, 
surprised  by  Longa,  lost  many  men  near  Poza  de  Sal,  and  only  saved 
himself  by  his  courage  and  firmness,  yet  he  finally  drove  the  Spaniards 
away.     But  now  Mina,  returning  from  Aragon  afler  his  unsuccessful 
action  near  Huesca,  surprised  and  burned  the  castle  of  Fontarabia  in  a 
most  daring  manner  on  the  lith  of  March ;  afler  which,  having  as- 
sembled five  thousand  men  in  Guipuscoa,  he  obtained  guns  from  the 
English  fleet  at  Motrico,  invested  Villa  Real  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Vittoria,  and  repulsed  six  hundred  men  who  came  to  relieve  the  fort. 
This  brought  Caffarelli  back  from  Pancorbo.     Mina  then- raised  the 
siege,  and  Palombini  marching  into  the  Rioja,  succoured  the  garrison  of 
San  Domingo  Cal9ada  and  drove  the  partidas  towards  Soria.    The  com- 
munication with  Logrono  was  thus  reopened,  and  the  Italians  passing 
the  Ebro  marched  by  Vittoria  towards  Bilbao,  where  they  arrived  the 
21st  of  February ;  but  the  gendarmes  and  imperial  guards  immediately 
moved  from  Bilbao  to  France,  Caffarelli  went  with  them,  and  the  Spanish 
chiefs  remained  masters  of  Navarre  and  Biscay.     The  people  now 
refused  war  contributions  both  in  money  and  kind,  the  harvest  was  not 
ripe,  and  the  distress  of  the  French  increased  in  an  £Uarming  manner, 
because  the  weather  enabled  the  English  fleets  to  keep  upon  the  coast 
and  intercept  all  supplies  from  France  by  sea.     The  communications 
were  all  broken :  In  front  by  Longa  who  was  again  at  the  defile  of  Pan- 
corbo ;  in  the  rear  by  Mina  who  was  in  the  hills  of  Arlaban ;  on  the  left 
by  a  collection  of  bands  at  Caroncal  in  Navarre.     Abbe,  governor  of 
Pampeluna,  severely  checked  these  last,  but  Mina  soon  restored  aflairs; 
for  leaving  the  volunteers  of  Guipuscoa  to  watch  the  defiles  of  Arlaban, 
he  assembled  all  the  bands  in  Navarre,  destroyed  the  bridges  leading  to 
Tafalla  from  Pampeluna  and  from  Pucnte  la  Reyna,  and  though  Abb6 
twice  attacked  him,  he  got  stronger,  and  bringing  up  two  English  guns 
from  the  coast  besieged  Tafalla. 

Napoleon,  discontented  with  Caffarelli's  mode  of  conducting  the  war, 
now  gave  Clauzel  the  command  in  the  north,  with  discretionary  power 
to  draw  as  many  troops  from  the  army  of  Portugal  as  he  judged  neces- 
sary. He  was  to  correspond  directly  with  the  emperor  to  avoid  loss  of 
time,  but  was  to  obey  the  king  in  all  things  not  clashing  with  Napoleon's 
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orders,  which  contained  a  complete  review  of  what  had  passed  and  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done.  "The  partidas,"  the  emperor  said,  •*  were 
strong,  organized,  exercised,  and  seconded  by  the  exaltation  of  spirit 
which  the  battle  of  Salamanca  had  produced.  The  insurrectional  juntas 
bad  been  revived,  the  posts  on  the  coast  abandoned  by  the  French  and 
seized  by  the  Spaniards  gave  free  intercourse  with  the  English ;  the 
bands  enjoyed  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  system  of  warfare 
hitherto  followed  had  favoured  their  progress.  Instead  of  forestalling 
their  enterprises  the  French  ^ad  waited  for  their  attaclcs,  and  contriv^ 
to  be  always  behind  the  event ;  they  obeyed  the  enemy's  impulsion  and 
the  troops  were  fatigued. without  gaining  their  object.  Clauzel  was  to 
adopt  a  contrary  system,  he  was  to  attack  suddenly,  pursue  rapidly,  and 
combfne  his  movements  with  reference  to  the  features  of  the  country. 
A  few  good  strokes  against  the  Spaniards*  magazines,  hospitals,  or 
d6p6t8  of  arms  would  inevitably  trouble  their  operations,  and  afler  one 
or  two  military  successes  some  political  measures  would  suffice  to 
disperse  the  authorities,  disorganize  the  insurrection,  and  bring  the 
young  men  who  had  been  enrolled  by  force  back  to  their  homes.  AH 
the  generals  recommended,  and  the  emperor  approved  of  the  construc- 
tion of  block-houses  on  well-chosen  points,  especially  where  many  roads 
net ;  the  forests  would  furnish  the  materials  cheaply,  and  these  posts 
thoald  support  each  other  and  form  chains  of  communication.  With 
mpect  to  the  greater  fortresses,  Pampeluna  and  Santona  were  the  most 
important,  and  the  enemy  knew  it,  for  Mina  was  intent  to  famish  the 
first  and  the  English  squadron  to  get  hold  of  the  second.  To  supply 
Pampeluna  it  was  only  necessary  to  clear  the  communications,  the 
country  around  being  rich  and  fertile.  Santona  required  combinationa 
The  emperor  wished  to  supply  it  by  sea  from  Bayonne  and  St.  Se- 
bastian, but  the  French  marine  officers  would  never  attempt  the  passage, 
even  with  favourable  winds  and  when  the  English  squadron  were  away, 
unless  all  the  intermediate  ports  were  occupied  by  the  land  forces. 

**  Six  months  before,  these  ports  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
but  Caflbrelli  had  Ifghtly  abandoned  them,  leaving  the  field  open  to  the 
Insurgents  in  his  rear  while  he  marched  with  Souham  against  Wellington. 
Since  that  period  the  English  and  Spaniards  held  them.  For  four  months 
the  emperor  had  unceasingly  ordered  the  retaking  of  Bermeo  and  Castro, 
but  whether  from  the  difficulty  of  the  operations  or  the  necessity  of 
answering  more  pressing  calls,  no  effort  had  been  made  to  obey,  and  the 
fine  season  now  permitted  the  English  ships  to  aid  in  the  defence. 
Castro  was  said  to  be  strongly  fortified  by  the  English,  no  wonder.  Cat- 
ftrelll  had  given  them  sufficient  time,  and  they  knew  its  value.  In  one 
month  every  post  on  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa  to  St 
Ander  should  be  again  reoccupied  by  the  French,  and  St  Ander  itself 
should  be  garrisoned  strongly.  And  simultaneous  with  the  coast  opera- 
tk>ns  should  be  ClauzePs  attack  on  Mina  in  Navarre  and  the  chasing  of 
the  partidas  in  the  interior  of  Biscay.  The  administration  of  the  country 
also  demanded  reform,  and  still  more  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
the  army  of  the  north  should  be  attended  to.  It  was  the  pith  and  mar- 
row of  the  French  power  in  Spain,  all  would  fail  if  that  failed,  whereat 
if  the  north  was  strong.  Its  administration  sound,  its  fortresses  well  pro- 
vided and  its  state  tranquil,  no  irreparable  misfortune  could  happen  in 
any  other  part." 

Glauael  assumed  the  command  on  the  22d  of  February,  Abb6  was 
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then  confined  to  Pampeluna,  Mina,  master  of  Navarre,  was  besieging 
Tafalla;  Pastor,  Longa,  Campillo,  Merino  and  others  ranged  through 
Biscay  and  Castile  unmolested ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  country  was  so 
changed  that  fathers  now  sent  their  sons  to  join  partidas  which  had 
hitherto  been  composed  of  robbers  and  deserters.  Clauzel  demanded  a 
re-enforcement  of  twenty  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  Portugal,  but 
Joseph  was  still  in  Madrid  and  proposed  to  send  D^Erlon  with  the  army 
of  the  centre  instead,  an  arrangement  to  which  Clauzel  would  not  accede. 
Twenty  thousand  troops  were,  he  said,  wanted  beyond  the  Ebro.  Two 
independent  chiefs,  himself  and  D*ErIon,  could  not  act  together;  and  if 
the  latter  was  only  to  remain  quiet  at  Burgos,  his  army  would  devour 
the  resources  without  aiding  the  operations  of  the  army  of  the  north. 
The  king  might  choose  another  commander,  but  the  troops  required 
must  be  sent.  Joseph  changed  his  plan,  yet  it  was  the  end  of  March 
before  Rei]le*s  division  moved,  three  upon  Navarre,  and  one  upon  Bur- 
gos. Meanwhile  Clauzel  repaired  with  some  troops  to  Bilbao,  where 
General  Rouget  had  eight  hundred  men  in  garrison  besides  Palombinfs 
Italians. 

This  place  was  in  a  manner  blockaded  by  the  partidas.  The  Pastor 
with  three  thousand  men  was  on  the  right  of  the  Durango  river,  in  the 
hills  of  Guernica  and  Navarnis,  between  Bilbao  and  the  fort  of  Bermea 
Mendizabal  with  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men  was  on  the  left  of  the 
Durango  in  the  mountains,  menacing  at  once  Santona  and  Bilbao  and 
protecting  Castro.  However,  the  French  had  a  strong  garrison  in  the 
town  of  Durango,  the  construction  of  new  works  round  Bilbao  was  in 
progress,  and  on  the  22d  of  March  Clauzel  moved  with  the  Italians  and 
a  French  regiment  to  assault  Castro.  Campillo  and  Mendizabal  imme- 
diately appeared  from  different  sides  and  the  garrison  made  a  sally ;  the 
Spaniards  aQer  some  sharp  fighting  regained  the  high  valleys  in  disorder, 
and  the  design  of  escalading  Castro  was  resumed,  but  again  interrupted 
by  the  return  of  Mendizabal  to  Trucios,  only  seven  miles  from  the 
French  camp,  and  by  intelligence  that  the  Pastor  with  the  volunteers  of 
Biscay  and  Guipuscoa  was  menacing  Bilbao.  Clauzel  immediately 
marched  with  the  French  regiments  to  the  latter  place,  leaving  Palom- 
bini  to  oppose  Mendizabal.  Finding  all  safe  at  Bilbao,  he  sent  Rouget 
with  two  French  battalions  to  re-enforce  the  Italians,  who  then  drove 
Mendizabal  from  Trucios  into  the  hills  about  Valmaceda.  It  being  now 
necessary  to  attack  Castro  in  form,  Palombini  occupied  the  heights  of 
Ojeba  and  Ramales,  from  whence  he  communicated  with  the  garrison  of 
Santona,  introduced  a  convoy  of  money  and  fresh  provisions  there, 
received  ammunition  in  return,  and  directed  the  governor  Lameth  to 
prepare  a  battering  train  of  six  pieces  for  the  siege.  This  done,  the  Ita- 
lians who  had  lost  many  men  returned  hastily  to  Bilbao,  for  the  Pastor 
was  again  menacing  that  ctty. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st,  Palombini  marched  against  this  new  enemy, 
and  finding  him  too  strong,  retreated,  but  l>eing  promised  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  two  regiments  from  Durango  he  returned  :  El  Pastor  was  then 
with  three  thousand  men  in  position  at  Navarnis,  Palombini  gave  him 
battle  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  eighty  men,  but 
on  the  5th  being  joined  by  the  French  regiments  from  Durango  he  beat 
the  Spaniards.  They  dispersed,  and  while  some  collected  in  the  same 
position  behind  him,  and  others  under  the  Pastor  gained  the  interior,  one 
column  retired  by  the  coast  towards  the  Deba  on  the  side  of  St.  Sebaa- 
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tian.  Palombini  eagerly  pursued  these  last,  because  he  expected  troops 
from  that  fortress  to  line  the  Deba,  and  hoped  thus  to  surround  the 
Spaniards,  but  the  English  squadron  was  at  Lequitio  and  carried  them 
off.  £1  Pastor  meanwhile  descending  the  Deba  drove  the  French  from 
that  river  to  the  very  walls  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  Palombini  was  forced 
to  make  for  Bergara  on  the  road  to  Vittorla. 

At  Bergara  he  left  his  wounded  men  with  a  garrison  to  protect  them, 
and  returning  on  the  9th  of  April  attacked  the  volunteers  of  Guipuscoa 
at  Ascojrtia ;  repulsed  in  this  attempt  he  retired  again  towards  Bergara, 
and  soon  after  took  charge  of  a  convoy  of  artillery  going  from  St.  Sebas- 
tian for  the  siege  of  Oastro.  Meanwhile  Bilbao  was  in  great  danger,  for 
ttie  volunteers  of  Biscay  coming  from  the  Arlaban,  made  on  the  10th  a 
fiilse  attack  at  a  bridge  two  miles  above  the  intrenched  camp,  while 
Tapia,  Dos  Pelos,  and  Campillo  fell  on  seriously  from  the  side  of  Val- 
maceda.  Mendizabal,  who  commanded,  did  not  combine  his  movements 
well  and  was  repulsed  by  Rouget  although  with  difficulty ;  the  noise  of 
the  action  reached  Palombini  who  hastened  his  march,  and  having  depo- 
sited his  convoy,  followed  the  volunteers  of  Biscay  to>  Guernica,  and 
drove  them  upon  Bermeo  where  they  got  on  board  the  English  vessels. 

During  these  events  Clauzel  was  at  Vlttoria  arranging  the  general 
plan  of  operations.  Mina  had  on  the  1st  of  April  defeated  one  of  his 
columns  near  Lerin  with  the  loss  of  five  or  six  hundred  men.  The  four 
divisions  sent  from  the  army  of  Portugal,  together  with  some  unattached 
regiments,  furnished,  according  to  Reille,  the  twenty  thousand  men 
demanded,  yet  only  seventeen  thousand  reached  Clauzel ;  and  as  the 
imattached  regiments  merely  replaced  a  like  number  belonging  to  the 
other  armies,  and  now  recalled  from  the  north,  the  French  general  found 
his  expected  re-enforcements  dwindled  to  thirteen  thousand.  Hence 
notwithstanding  Palombini's  activity,  the  insurrection  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April  more  formidable  than  ever;  the  line  of  correspondence  from 
Torquemada  to  Burgos  was  quite  unprotected  for  want  of  troops,  neither 
was  the  line  from  Burgos  to  Irun  so  well  guarded  that  couriers  could 
pass  without  powerful  escorts,  nor  always  then.  The  fortifications  of 
the  castle  of  Burgos  were  to  have  been  improved,  but  there  was  no 
money  to  pay  for  the  works ;  the  French,  in  default  of  transport,  could 
not  collect  provisions  for  the  magazines  ordered  to  be  formed  there  by 
the  king,  and  two  generals.  La  Martini^re  and  Key,  were  disputing  for 
the  command.  Nearly  forty  thousand  irregular  Spanish  troops  were  in 
the  field.  The  garrison  of  Tafalla,  five  hundred  strong,  had  yielded 
to  Mina,  and  that  chief,  in  concert  with  Duran,  Amor,  Tabueca,  the 
militia  men  of  Logrono,  and  some  minor  guerillas  occupied  both  sides  of 
the  Ebro,  between  Calahorra,  Logrono,  Santa  Cruz  de  Campero,  and 
Qoardia.  They  could  in  one  day  unite  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and 
a  thousand  horsemen.  Mendizabal,  Longa,  Campillo,  Herrera,  El  Pastor, 
and  the  volunteers  of  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  and  Alava,  in  all  about  sixteen 
thousand,  were  on  the  coast  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  English 
squadrons ;  St.  Ander,  Castro,  and  Bermeo  were  still  in  their  hands,  and 
maritime  expeditions  were  preparing  at  Coruna  and  in  the  Asturlas. 

This  partisan  war  thus  presented  three  distinct  branches,  that  of 
Navarre,  that  of  the  coast,  and  that  on  the  lines  of  communication.  The 
last  alone  required  above  fifteen  thousand  men ;  namely,  ten  thousand 
from  Irun  to  Burgos,  and  the  line  between  Tolosa  and  Pampeluna,  which 
was  destroyed,  required  fifteen  hundred  to  restore  it,  while  four  thou- 
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sand  were  necessary  between  Montdragon  and  Bilbao,  comprising  the 
garrison  of  the  latter  place ;  even  then  no  post  would  be  safe  from  a 
sadden  attack.  Nearly  all  the  army  of  the  north  was  appropriated  to 
the  garrisons  and  lines  of  communication,  but  the  divisions  of  Abbe  and 
Vandermaesen  could  be  used  on  the  side  of  Pampeluna,  and  there  were 
besides,  disposable,  Palombini*s  Italians  and  the  divisions  sent  by  Reille. 
But  one  of  these,-  Sarrut's,  was  still  in  march,  and  all  the  sick  of  the 
armies  in  Castile  were  now  pouring  into  Navarre,  when,  from  the  loss 
of  the  contributions,  there  was  no  money  to  provide  assistance  for  them. 
Clauzel  had  however  ameliorated  both  the  civil  and  the  military  adminis* 
trations,  improved  the  works  of  Guetaria,  commenced  the  construction 
of  bloct(-houses  between  Irun  and  Vittoria,  and  as  we  have  seen  had 
shaken  the  bands  about  Bilbao.  Now  dividing  his  forces  he  destined 
Palombini  to  besiege  Castro,  ordering  Foy  and  Sarrut*8  divisions  when 
the  latter  should  arrive,  to  cover  the  operation  and  to  oppose  any  dis- 
emlmrkatlon. 

The  field  force  thus  appropriated,  together  with  the  troops  in  Bilbao 
under  Rouget,  was  about  ten  thousand  men,  and  in  the  middle  of  April, 
Clauzel,  beating  Mina  from  Tafalla  and  Estella,  assembled  the  remainder 
of  the  active  army,  composed  of  Taupin  and  Barbout^s  divisions  of  the 
army  of  Portugal,  Vandermaesen's  and  Abbe*s  divisions  of  the  army  of 
the  north,  in  all  about  thirteen  thousand  men.  at  Puente  la  Reyna  in 
Navarre.  He  urged  General  L*Huillier,  who  commanded  the  resenre  at 
Bayonne,  to  re-enforce  St.  Sebastian  and  Guetaria  and  to  push  forward 
his  troops  of  observation  into  the  valley  of  Bastan,  and  he  also  gave  the 
commandant  of  Zaragoza  notice  of  his  arrival,  that  he  might  watch  Mina 
on  that  side.  From  Puente  la  Reyna  he  made  some  excursions,  but  he 
lost  men  uselessly,  for  the  Spaniards  would  only  fight  at  advantage,  and 
to  hunt  Mina  without  first  barring  all  his  passages  of  fiight  was  to 
destroy  the  French  soldiers  by  fatigue.  And  here  the  king's  delay  was 
most  seriously  felt,  because  the  winter  season,  when,  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  being  covered  with  snow,  the  partidas  could  only  move  along 
the  ordinary  roads,  was  most  favourable  for  the  French  operations,  and 
it  had  passed  away.  Clauzel  despairing  to  effect  any  thing  with  so  few 
troops  was  even  going  to  separate  his  forces  and  march  to  the  coast, 
when  in  May  Mina,  who  had  taken  post  in  the  valley  of  Roncal,  furnished 
an  occasion  which  did  not  escape  the  French  general. 

On  the  13th,  Abba's  and  Vandermaesen's  divisions  and  the  cavalry 
entered  that  valley  at  once  by  the  upper  and  lower  parts,  and  suddenly 
closing  upon  the  guerilla  chief  killed  and  wounded  a  thousand  of  bis 
men  and  dispersed  the  rest ;  one  part  fled  by  the  mountains  to  Navar- 
quez,  on  the  side  of  Sanguesa,  with  the  wounded  whom  they  dropped  at 
diflferent  places  in  care  of  the  country  people.  Chaplangarra,  Cruchaga, 
and  Carena,  Mina*s  lieutenants,  went  off,  each  with  a  column,  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  by  diflferent  routes  to  the  valley  of  the  Aragon, 
they  passed  that  river  at  St.  Gilla,  and  made  their  way  towards  the 
sacred  mountain  of  La  Pefia  near  Jaca.  The  French  cavalry  following 
them  by  Villa  Real,  entered  that  town  the  14th  on  one  side,  while  Mina 
with  twelve  men  entered  it  on  the  other,  but  he  escaped  to  Martes,  where 
another  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  surprise  him.  Abba's  columns 
then  descended  the  smaller  valleys  leading  towards  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Aragon,  while  Vandermaesen's  in&ntry  and  the  cavalry  entered  the 
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lower  part  of  the  same  valley,  and  the  former  approaching  Jaca  sent  his 
wounded  men  there  and  got  fresh  ammunition. 

Meanwhile  Mina  and  the  insurgent  junta  making  a  push  to  regain 
Navarre  by  the  left  of  the  Aragon  river  were  like  to  have  been  taken, 
hot  again  escaped  towards  the  valley  of  the  Gallego,  whither  also  the 
greater  part  of  their  troops  now  sought  refuge.  Clauzel  was  careful  not 
to  force  them  over  that  river,  lest  they  should  remain  there  and  intercept 
the  communication  from  Zaragoza  by  Jaca,  which  was  the  only  free  line 
the  French  now  possessed  and  too  far  removed  from  ClauzePs  true 
theatre  of  operations  to  be  watched.  Abbe  therefore  returned  to  Roncai 
in  search  of  the  Spanish  dep6ts,  and  Vandermaesen  entered  Sos  at  one 
end  just  as  Mina,  who  had  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  and 
was  always  intent  upon  gaining  Navarre,  passed  out  at  the  other ;  the 
I^ht  cavalry  pursuing  overtook  him  at  Sos  Fuentes  and  he  fled  to  Car- 
castillo,  but  there  unexpectedly  meeting  some  of  his  own  squadrons 
which  had  wandered  over  the  mountains  aHer  the  action  at  Roncai,  he 
gave  battle,  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  fifty  men  and  fled  once  more 
to  Aragon,  whereupon  the  insurrectional  junta  dispersed,  and  dissensions 
arose  J^etween  Mina  and  the  minor  chiefs  under  his  command.  Clauzel 
anxious  to  increase  this  discord  sent  troops  into  all  the  valleys  to  seek 
out  the  Spanish  dep6ts  and  to  attack  their  scattered  men,  and  he  was 
veil  served  by  the  Aragonese,  for  Suchet's  wise  administration  was  still 
proof  against  the  Insurrectional  juntas. 

Daring  these  events  four  battalions  left  by  Mina  at  Santa  Cruz  de 
Campero  In  the  Amescoas,  were  chased  by  Taupin,  who  had  remained 
at  fiisCella  when  the  other  divisions  marched  up  the  valley  of  Roncai 
Mina,  however,  reassembled  at  Barbastro  in  Aragon  a  strong  column, 
crowds  of  deserters  from  the  other  Spanish  armies  were  daily  increasing 
his  power,  and  so  completely  had  he  organized  Navarre  that  the  presence 
of  a  single  soldier  of  his  in  a  village  sufficed  to  have  any  courier  without 
a  strong  escort  stopped.  Many  bands  also  were  still  in  the  Rioja,  and 
two  French  regiments  rashly  foraging  towards  Lerin  were  nearly  all 
destroyed.  In  fine  the  losses  were  well  balanced,  and  Clauzel  de- 
manded more  troops,  especially  cavalry,  to  scour  the  Rioja.  Never- 
theless the  dispersion  of  Mina*s  troops  lowered  the  reputation  of  that 
chief,  and  the  French  general  taking  up  his  quarters  in  Pampeluna  so 
Improved  this  advantage  by  address,  that  many  townships  withdrew 
from  the  Insurrection,  and  recalling  their  young  men  from  the  bands 
commenced  the  formation  of  eight  free  Spanish  companies  to  serve  on 
the  French  side.  Corps  of  this  sort  were  raised  with  so  much  facility 
in  every  part  of  Spain,  that  it  would  seem  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
have  an  idiosyncrasy,  and  in  these  changeable  warriors  we  again  see 
the  Mandonius  and  Indibilis  of  ancient  days. 

Joseph,  urged  by  Clauzel^  now  sent  Maucune's  division  and  some 
light  cavalry  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  to  occupy  Pampleiga,  Burgos, 
and  Brivlesca,  and  to  protect  the  great  communication,  which  the 
diverging  direction  of  Clauzefs  double  operations  had  again  exposed  to 
the  partidas. 

Meanwhile  the  French  troops  had  not  been  less  successful  in  Biscay 
than  In  Navarre.  Foy  reached  Bilbao  the  24th  of  April,  and  finding  all 
things  there  ready  for  the  siege  of  Castro  marched  to  Santona  to  hastea 
the  preparations  at  that  place,  and  he  attempted  also  to  surprise  the 
^lefs  Caniplllo  and  Herrera  in  the  hills  above  Santona,  but  was  worsted 
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In  the  combat.  The  two  battering  trains  then  endeavoured  to  proceed 
from  Bilbao  and  Santona  by  sea  to  Castro,  but  the  English  yeasels, 
coming  to  the  mouth  of  the  Durango,  stopped  those  at  Bilbao,  and 
obliged  them  to  proceed  by  land,  but  thus  gave  an  opportunity  for  those 
at  Santona  to  make  the  sea-run  in  safety. 

SIEGE  OF  CASTRO. 

This  place  situated  on  a  promontory  was  garrisoned  by  twelve  hon* 
dred  men,  under  the  command  of  Don  Pedro  Alvarez ;  three  English 
sloops  of  war  commanded  by  the  captains  Bloye,  Bremen,  and  Tayler, 
were  at  hand ;  some  gunboats  were  in  the  harbour,  and  twenty-seven 
guns  were  mounted  on  the  worlcs.  An  outward  wall  with  towers,  ex- 
tended from  sea  to  sea  on  the  low  neck  which  connected  the  promontory 
with  the  main  land ;  this  line  of  defence  was  strengthened  by  some 
fortified  convents,  behind  it  came  the  town,  and  behind  the  town  at  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory  stood  the  castle. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Foy,  Sarrut  and  Palotnbini  took  post  at  different 
points  to  cover  the  siege ;  the  Italian  general  St.  Paul  invested  the  place ; 
the  engineer  Vacani  conducted  the  works, -having  twelve  guns  at  his 
disposal.  The  defence  was  lively  and  vigorous,  and  Captain  Tayler 
with  great  labour  landed  a  heavy  ship-gun  on  a  rocky  island  to  the  right 
of  the  town,  looking  from  the  sea,  which  he  worked  with  effect  against 
the  French  counter-batteries.  On  the  11th  a  second  gun  was  mounted 
on  this  island,  but  that  day  the  breaching  batteries  opened,  and  in  a  few 
hours  broke  the  wall,  while  the  counter-batteries  set  fire  to  some  houses 
with  shells,  wherefore  the  English  guns  were  removed  from  the  island. 
The  assault  was  then  ordered,  but  delayed  by  a  sudden  accident,  for  a 
foraging  party  having  been  sent  into  the  hills,  came  flying  back,  pursued 
by  a  column  of  Spaniards  which  had  passed  unperceived  through  the 
positions  of  the  French ;  and  the  besiegers  were  for  some  time  in  con- 
fusion as  thinking  the  covering  army  had  been  beaten ;  however  they 
86on  recovered,  and  the  assault  and  escalade  took  place  in  the  night. 

The  attack  was  rapid  and  fierce,  the  walls  were  carried,  and  the  gar- 
rison driven  through  the  town  to  the  castle  which  was  maintained  by 
two  companies,  while  the  flying  troops  got  on  board  the  English  vessels ; 
finally  the  Italians  stormed  the  castle,  but  every  gun  had  been  destroyed, 
and  the  two  companies  safely  rejoined  their  countrymen  on  board  the 
ships.  The  English  had  ten  seamen  wounded,  the  Spaniards  lost  about 
a  hundred  and  eighty,  and  the  remainder  were  immediately  conveyed  to 
Bermeo  from  whence  they  marched  inland  to  join  Longa.  The  besiegers 
lost  only  fifteen  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Italian  soldiers  com- 
mitted great  excesses,  setting  fire  to  the  town  in  many  places.  Foy  and 
Sarrut,  separating  after  the  siege,  marched,  the  former  through  the  dis- 
trict of  Incartaciones  to  Bilbao  defeating  a  battalion  of  Biscay  volunteers 
on  his  route ;  the  latter  to  Orduna  with  the  design  of  destroying  Longa; 
but  that  chief  crossed  the  Ebro  at  Puente  Lara,  and  finding  the  additional 
troops  sent  by  Joseph  were  beginning  to  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  Burgos, 
recrossed  the  river,  and  after  a  long  chase  escaped  in  the  mountains  of 
Espinosa.  Sarrut  having  captured  a  few  gun-carriages  and  one  of 
Longa*s  forest  d6p6ts  of  ammunition,  returned  towards  Bilbao,  and  Foy 
immediately  marched  from  that  place  against  the  two  remaining  batta- 
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lions  of  Biscay  volunteers,  which  under  the  chiefs  Mugartegui  and  Artola 
were  now  at  Viilaro  and  Guernica. 

These  battalions,  each  a  thousand  strong,  raised  by  conscription,  and 
officered  from  the  best  families,  were  the  champions  of  Biscay;  but 
though  brave  and  well-equipped,  the  difficulty  of  crushing  them  and  the 
volunteers  of  Guipuscoa,  was  not  great,  because  neither  would  leave 
their  own  peculiar  provinces.  The  third  battalion  had  been  already 
dispersed  in  the  district  of  Incartaciones,  and  Foy  having  in  the  night  of 
the  20th  combined  the  march  of  several  columns  to  surround  Villaro, 
fell  at  daybreak  upon  Mugartegui's  battalion  and  dispersed  it  with  the 
loss  of  all  its  baggage.  Two  hundred  of  the  volunteers  immediately 
returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  French  general  marched  rapidly 
through  Durango,  against  Artola,  who  was  at  Guernica.  The  Italians 
who  were  still  at  Bilbao,  immediately  turned  Guernica  on  the  west  by 
Mungia,  while  a  French  column  turned  it  eastward  by  Marquinez ;  then 
Artola  fled  to  Lequitio,  but  the  column  from  Marquinez,  coming  over 
the  mountain,  fell  upon  his  right  flanlc  just  as  he  was  defiling  by  a  nar- 
row way  along  the  sea-coast  Artola  himselfe  scaped,  but  two  hundred 
Biscayans  were  killed  or  drowned,  more  than  three  hundred  with  twenty- 
seven  officers  were  taken,  and  two  companies  which  formed  his  rear- 
guard dispersed  in  the  mountains,  and  some  men  finding  a  few  boats 
rowed  to  an  English  vessel .  The  perfect  success  of  this  action,  which 
did  not  cost  the  French  a  man  killed  or  wounded,  was  attributed  to  the 
talents  and  vigour  of  Captain  Guingret,  the  daring  officer  who  won  the 
passage  of  the  Duero  at  Tordesillas  in  Wellington's  retreat  from  Burgos. 

When  the  three  battalions  of  Biscay  were  thus  disposed  of,  all  their 
magazines,  hospitals,  and  depots  fell  into  Foy's  hands,  the  junta  dis- 
persed, the  privateers  quitted  the  coast  for  St.  Ander,  £1  Pastor  aban- 
doned Guipuscoa,  and  the  Italians  recovered  Bermeo  from  which  the 
garrison  fled  to  the  English  ships.  They  also  destroyed  the  works  of 
the  little  island  of  Isaro,  which  being  situated  three  thousand  yards  from 
the  shore,  and  having  no  access  to  the  summit,  save  by  a  staircase  cut 
in  the  rock,  was  deemed  impregnable,  and  used  as  a  depot  for  the  Eng- 
lish stores ;  but  this  was  the  last  memorable  exploit  of  Palombini*s  divi- 
sion in  the  north.  That  general  himself  had  already  gone  to  Italy  to  join 
Napoleon*s  reserves,  and  his  troops  being  ordered  to  march  by  Aragon 
to  join  Suchet,  were  in  movement,  when  new  events  caused  them  to 
remain  in  Guipuscoa,  with  the  reputation  of  being  brave  and  active  but 
ferocious  soldiers,  barbarous  and  devastating,  differing  little  from  their 
Eoman  ancestors. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that,  during  the  double  operations  of  the 
French  on  the  coast  and  in  Navarre,  the  partidas  had  fallen  upon  the 
line  of  communication  with  France,  thus  working  out  the  third  branch 
of  the  insurrectional  warfare.  Their  success  went  nigh  to  balance  all 
their  losses  on  each  flank.  For  Mendizabal  settled  with  Longa*s  partida 
upon  the  line  between  Burgos  and  Miranda  de  Ebro;  the  volunteers  of 
Alava  and  Biscay,  and  part  of  EI  Pastor's  bands  concentrated  on  the 
mountains  of  Arlaban  above  the  defiles  of  Salinas  and  Descarga ;  Merino 
and  Salazar  came  up  from  the  country  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Duero; 
and  the  three  battalions  lefl  by  Mina  in  the  Amescoa,  after  escaping  from 
Taupin,  reassembled  close  to  Vittoria.  Every  convoy  and  every  cou- 
rier's escort  was  attacked  at  one  or  other  of  these  points,  without  hinder- 
ing Mendizabal  from  making  sudden  descents  towards  the  coast  when 
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occasioD  offered.  Thus,  on  the  11th  of  April,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
attacked  Bilbao.  On  the  25th  of  April,  Longa,  who  had  four  thousand 
men  and  several  guns,  was  repulsed  at  Arminon,  between  Miranda  and 
Trevino,  by  some  of  the  drafted  men  going  to  France ;  but  on  the  3d  of 
May  at  the  same  place  Longa  met  and  obliged  a  large  convoy,  coming 
from  Castile  with  an  escort  of  eight  hundred  men,  to  return  to  Miranda, 
and  even  cannonaded  that  place  on  the  5th.  Thouvenot  the  comman- 
dant of  the  government,  immediately  detached  twelve  hundred  men  and 
three  guns  from  Vittoria  to  relieve  the  convoy ;  but  then  Mina's  battalions 
endeavoured  to  escalade  Salvatierra,  and  they  were  repulsed  with  diffi* 
culty.  Meanwhile  the  volunteers  of  Alava  gathered  above  the  pass  of 
Salinas  to  intercept  the  rescued  convoy,  and  finding  that  the  latter 
would  not  stir  froni  Vittoria,  they  went  on  the  10th  to  aid  in  a  fresh 
attack  on  Salvatierra ;  being  again  repulsed  they  returned  to  the  Arlaban, 
where  they  captured  a  courier  with  a  strong  escort  in  the  pass  of  Des- 
carga  near  Villa  Real.  A  French  regiment  sent  to  succour  Salvatierra 
finally  drove  these  volunteers  towards  Bilbao  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
Foy  routed  them,  but  Longa  continued  to  infest  the  post  of  Arminon 
until  Sarrut  arriving  from  the  siege  of  Castro  chased  him  also. 

Notwithstanding  these  successes  Clauzel,  whose  troops  were  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  declared  that  it  would  require  fifly  thousand  men  and 
three  months*  time  to  quell  the  insurrection  entirely.  And  Napoleon 
more  discontented  than  ever  with  the  king,  complained  that  the  happy 
enterprises  of  Clauzel,  Foy,  Sarrut,  and  Palombini,  had  brought  no  safety 
to  his  couriers  and  convoys ;  that  his  orders  about  the  posts  and  the 
infantry  escorts  had  been  neglected ;  that  the  re-enforcements  sent  to  the 
north  from  Castile  had  gone  slowly  and  in  succession  instead  of  at  once ; 
finally  that  the  cautious  movement  of  concentration  by  the  other  armies 
was  inexcusable,  since  the  inaction  of  the  allies,  their  distance,  their  want 
of  transport,  their  ordinary  and  even  timid  circumspection  in  any  operas- 
tion  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  enabled  the  French  to  act  in  the  most 
convenient  manner.  The  growing  dissensions  between  the  English  and 
the  Spaniards,  the  journey  of  Wellington  to  Cadiz,  and  the  changes  in 
his  army,  were,  he  said,  all  favourable  circumstances  for  the  French, 
but  the  king  had  taken  no  advantage  of  them ;  the  insurrection  continued, 
and  the  object  of  interest  was  now  changed.  Joseph  defended  himself 
with  more  vehemence  than  reason  against  these  charges,  but  Wellington 
soon  vindicated  Napolcon*s  judgment;  and  the  voice  of  controversy  was 
smothered  by  the  din  of  battle,  for  the  English  general  was  again  abroad 
in  his  strength,  and  the  clang  of  his  arms  resounded  through  the 
Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

^^cUington  restores  the  discipline  of  the  allied  army — Relative  strength  of  the  belligerent 
forces — ^Wellington's  plans  described — Lord  William  Bcntinck  again  proposes  to  invade 
Italy — Wellington  opposes  it — The  opening  of  the  campaign  delayed  by  the  weather — 
State  of  the  French  army — Its  movements  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 

While  the  French  power  in  Spain  was  being  disorganized  by  the 
Various  circumstances  related  in  the  former  chapter,  Lord  Wellington's 
diligence  and  energy  had  reorganized  the  allied  army  with  greater 
strength  than  before.  Large  re-enforcements,  especially  of  cavalry,  had 
come  out  from  England.  The  efficiency  and  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese 
had,  been  restored  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  discipline  had  been 
vindicated,  in  both  services,  with  a  rough  but  salutary  hand ;  rank  had 
not  screened  offenders ;  some  had  been  arrested,  some  tried,  some  dis- 
missed for  breach  of  duty;  the  negligent  were  terrified,  the  zealous 
encouraged ;  in  shpr^  evefy  department  was  reformed  with  vigour,  and  it 
was  full  time.  Confidential  officers  commissioned  to  detect  abuses  in 
the  general  hospitals  and  depots,  those  asylums  for  malingerers,  dis- 
covered and  drove  so  many  skulkers  to  their  duty,  that  the  second 
division  alone  recovered  six  hundred  bayonets  in  one  month ;  and  this 
salutary  scouring  was  rendered  more  efficient  by  the  establishment  of 
both  permanent,  and  ambulant  regimental  hospitals,  a  wise  measure,  and 
founded  on  a  principle  which  cannot  be  too  widely  extended ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  as  the  character  of  a  battalion  depends  on  its  fitness  for 
service,  a  moral  force  will  always  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  execution 
of  orders  under  regimental  control  which  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  else- 
where. 

The  Duero  had  been  rendered  navigable  as  high  up  as  Castello  de 
Alva  above  the  confluence  of  the  Agueda ;  a  pontoon  train  of  thirty-five 
pieces  had  been  formed ;  carts  of  a  peculiar  construction  had  been  built 
to  repair  the  great  loss  of  mules  during  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  and  a 
recruit  of  these  animals  was  also  obtained  by  emissaries  who  purchased 
them  with  English  merchandise,  even  at  Madrid,  under  the  beard  of  the 
enemy,  and  at  the  very  time  when  Clauzel  was  unable  for  want  of  trans- 
port to  fill  the  magazines  of  Burgos.  The  ponderous  iron  camp-kettles 
of  the  soldiers  had  been  laid  aside  for  lighter  vessels  carried  by  men,  the 
mules  being  destined  to  carry  tents  instead ;  it  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
these  tents  were  really  useful  on  a  march  in  wet  weather,  because  when 
soaked  they  became  too  heavy  for  the  animal,  and  seldom  arrived  in 
time  for  use  at  the  end  of  a  march.  Their  greatest  advantage  was  found 
when  the  soldiers  halted  for  a  few  days.  Beside  these  amendments 
many  other  changes  and  improvements  had  taken  place,  and  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  troops  conscious  of  a  superior  organization,  were  more 
proudly  confident  than  ever,  white  the  French  were  again  depressed  by 
intelligence  of  the  defection  of  the  Prussians  following  on  the  disasters  in 
Russia.  Nor  had  the  English  general  failed  to  amend  the  condition  of 
those  Spanish  troops  which  the  cortez  had  placed  at  his  disposal.  By  a 
strict  and  jealous  watch  over  the  application  of  the  subsidy  he  had  kept 
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them  clothed  and  fed  during  the  winter,  and  now  reaped  the  benefit  by 
having  several  powerful  bodies  fit  to  act  in  conjunction  with  his  own 
forces.  Wherefore  being  thus  prepared  he  was  anxious  to  strike, 
anxious  to  forestall  the  effects  of  his  Portuguese  political  difficulties  as 
well  as  to  keep  pace  with  Napoleon's  efforts  in  Germany,  and  his  army 
was  readjr  to  take  the  field  in  April,  but  he  could  not  concentrate  before 
the  green  forage  was  fit  for  use,  and  deferred  the  execution  of  his  plan 
until  May.  What  that  plan  was  and  what  the  means  for  executing  it 
shall  now  be  shown. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  contending  armies  in  the  Peninsula  was 
no  longer  in  favour  of  the  French.  Their  force  which  at  the  termination 
of  Wellington's  retreat  i«to  Portugal  was  above  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men  and  thirty-two  thousand  horses,  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  being  present  with  the  eagles,  was  by  the  loss  in  subsequent 
operations,  and  by  drafls  for  the  army  in  Germany,  reduced  in  March, 
1813,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  men  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  horses.  Thirty  thousand  of  these  were  in  hospital,  and  only 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  men,  including  the  reserve  at 
Bayonne,  were  present  with  the  eagles.*  Of  this  number  sixty-eight 
thousand  including  sick,  were  in  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia.  The 
remainder  with  the  exception  of  the  ten  thousand  lefl  at  Madrid,  were 
distributed  on  the  northern  line  of  communication,  from  the  Tormes  to 
Bayonne,  and  it  has  been  already  shown  how  scattered  and  bow  occu- 
pied. 

But  Wellington  had  so  well  used  the  five  months'  cessation  of  active 
operations  that  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  allied  troops  were  ready 
to  take  the  field,  and  on  each  flank  there  was  a  British  fleet,  now  a  more 
effective  aid  than  before,  because  the  French  lines  of  retreat  ran  parallel 
to,  and  near  the  sea-coast  on  each  side  of  Spain,  and  every  part  opened 
by  the  advance  of  the  allies  would  furnish  a  fresh  depot  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  armies.  This  mass  of  troops  was  composed  in  the 
following  manner : 

The  first  army,  under  Copons,  nominally  ten  thousand,  really  about  six 
thousand  strong,  was  in  Catalonia ; 

The  second  army,  under  Elio,  was  in  Murcia,  about  twenty  thousand, 
including  the  divisions  of  Villa  Campa,  Bassecour,  Duran,  and  the  Em- 
pecinado ; 

The  Anglo-Sicilian  army,  under  Murray,  near  Alicante,  about  sixteen 
thousand ; 

The  third  army,  under  Del  Parque,  in  the  Morena,  about  twelve 
thousand ; 

The  first  army  of  reserve,  under  the  Conde  d'Abispal,  in  Andalusia, 
about  fifteen  thousand ; 

The  fourth  army,  under  Castanos,  which  included  the  Spanish  divi- 
sions in  Estremadura,  Julian  Sanchez'  partida  and  the  Gallicians  under 
Giron;  the  Asturians  under  Porlier  and  Barcena,  together  with  the 
partidas  of  Longa  and  Mina,  likewise  belonged  to  this  army  and  were 
mustered  amongst  its  divisions ;  this  army  was  computed  at  forty  thou- 
sand men,  to  Which  may  be  added  the  minor  bands  and  volunteers  in 
various  parts; 

Lastly   there  was  the   noble  Anglo-Portuguese  army,   which  now 
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furnished  more  than  seventy  thoasand  fighting  men,  with  ninety  pieces 
ofartillery. 

And  the  real  diflference  between  the  French  and  the  allies  was  greater 
than  the  apparent  diflference.  The  French  returns  included  oflScers, 
sergeants,  drummers,  artillery-men,  engineers,  and  wagoners,  whereas 
the  allies*  numbers  were  all  sabres  and  bayonets.  Moreover,  this  state- 
ment of  the  French  number  was  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  as  there 
were  drafts  made  by  Napoleon  afler  that  period,  and  as  Clauzel  and 
Foy's  losses,  and  the  reserves  at  Bayonne  must  be  deducted,  it  would 
be  probably  more  correct  to  assume  that  the  whole  number  of  sabres 
and  bayonets  in  June,  was  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand, of  which  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  were  on  the  northern  line 
of  invasion. 

The  campaign  of  1812  had  taught  the  English  general  the  strength  of 
the  French  lines  of  defence,  especially  on  the  Duero,  which  they  had 
since  intrenched  in  diflferent  parts,  and  most  of  the  bridges  over  it,  he 
had  himself  destroyed  in  his  retreat.  But  for  many  reasons  it  was  not 
advisable  to  operate  in  the  central  provinces  of  Spain.  The  country 
there  was  exhausted,  the  lines  of  supply  would  be  longer  and  more 
exposed,  the  army  farther  removed  from  the  sea,  the  Gallicians  could 
not  t>e  easily  brought  down  to  co-operate,  the  services  of  the  northern 
partidas  would  not  be  so  advantageous,  and  the  ultimate  result  would 
be  less  decisive  than  operations  against  the  great  line  of  communication 
with  France;  wherefore  against  the  northern  provinces  he  had  early 
resolved  to  direct  his  attack  and  had  well  considered  how  to  evade  those 
lines  which  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  force. 

All  the  enemy's  defences  on  the  lower  Duero  could  be  turned  by  a 
movement  on  the  right,  across  the  upper  Tormes,  and  from  thence 
skirting  the  mountains  towards  the  upper  Duero ;  but  that  line  although 
most  consonant  to  the  rules  of  art,  because  the  army  would  thus  be 
kept  in  one  mass,  led  through  a  very  diflScult  and  wasted  country,  the 
direct  aid  of  the  Gallicians  must  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  more- 
over it  was  there  the  French  looked  for  the  allies.  Hence  Wellington 
resolved  not  to  operate  by  his  right,  and  with  great  skill  and  dexterity, 
he  had  by  the  disposition  of  his  troops  in  winter  quarters,  by  false  reports 
and  felse  movements  masked  his  real  intentions.  For  the  gathering  of 
the  partidas  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  the  demonstrations  made  in 
Estremadura  and  La  Mancha  by  Penne  Villemur,  Morillo  and  Del 
Parqoe's  army,  together  with  the  presence  of  Hill  at  Coria,  that  general's 
hold  of  the  passes  of  Bejar,  and  the  magazines  formed  there,  all  intimated 
a  design  of  moving  either  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  or  by  the  district 
of  Avila;  and  the  great  magazines  collected  at  Celerico,  Viseu,  Pena- 
macor,  Almeida,  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  no  manner  belied  the  other 
indications.  But  h^lf  the  army  widely  cantoned  in  the  interior  of  Portu- 
gal, apparently  for  the  sake  of  subsistence  or  health,  was  really  so 
placed  as  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  true  line  of  operations  which  was 
by  the  lefl  through  the  Tras  os  Montes. 

Wellington's  plan  was  to  pass  the  Duero,  within  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  with  a  part  of  his  army;  to  ascend  the  right  bank  of  that  river 
towards  Zamora,  and  then  crossing  the  Esia,  to  unite  with  the  Gallician 
forces,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army,  advancing  from  the  Agueda,  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Tormes.  By  this  great  movement,  which  he  hoped 
to  eflfect  80  suddenly  that  the  king  would  not  have  time  to  concentrate 
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the  French  armies  in  opposition,  the  front  of  the  allies  would  be  changed 
to  their  right,  the  Duero  and  the  Pisuerga  would  be  turned,  and  the 
enemy  forced  in  confusion  over  the  Carrion.  Then  with  his  powerful 
army  well  in  hand  the  English  general  could  march  in  advance  with- 
out fear,  strong  enough  to  fight  and  strong  enough  to  turn  the  right 
flank  of  any  position  which  the  French  might  take  up ;  and  with  this 
advantage  also,  that  at  each  step  he  would  gain  additional  help  by  the 
junction  of  the  irregular  Spanish  forces,  until  he  gave  his  hand  to  the 
insurgents  in  Biscay,  and  every  port  opened  would  furnish  him  a  new 
dep6t  and  magazines. 

But  in  executing  this  movement  the  army  would  necessarily  be  di- 
vided into  three  separate  divisions,  each  too  weak  to  beat  the  whole 
French  force  singly :  the  march  of  the  centre  division  by  the  Tras  os 
Montes,  upon  the  nice  execution  of  which  the  concentration  of  the  whole 
depended,  would  be  through  an  extremely  difficult  and  mountainous 
country,  and  there  were  three  great  rivers  to  pass.  The  operation  was 
therefore  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  requiring  nice  and  extensive  arrange- 
ments ;  yet  there  was  not  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  failure ; 
because  as  each  separate  corps  had  a  strong  country  to  retire  upon,  the 
probable  extent  of  the  mischief  would  only  be  the  loss  of  time,  and  the 
disadvantage  of  pursuing  other  operations  when  the  harvest  being  ripe 
the  French  could  easily  keep  in  masses.  The  secret  then  was  to  hide 
the  true  plan  as  long  as  possible,  to  gain  some  marches  for  the  centre 
corps,  and  by  all  means  to  keep  the  French  so  scattered  and  occupied 
by  minor  combinations,  that  they  should  be  unable  to  assemble  in  time 
to  profit  from  their  central  positions.  Now  the  bridge  equipage  i)eing 
prepared  at  Abrantes  in  the  interior  of  Portugal  was  unknown,  and 
gave  no  intimation  of  the  real  design,  for  the  bullocks  which  drew  it 
came  with  cars  from  Spain  to  Lamego  and  from  thence  went  down  to 
Abrantes;  the  free  navigation  of  the  Duero  up  to  the  Agueda  was  more 
conducive  to  a  movement  by  the  right,  and  it  furnished  abundance  of 
large  boats  wherewith  to  pass  that  river  without  creating  any  suspicion 
from  their  presence ;  the  wide  cantonments  of  the  allies  permitted  various 
changes  of  quarters  under  the  pretence  of  sickness,  and  the  troops  thus 
gradually  closed  upon  the  Duero,  within  the  Portuguese  frontier,  un- 
observed of  the  enemy,  who  was  likewise  deceived  by  many  reports 
purposely  spread  abroad.  The  menacing  head  which  Hill,  and  the 
Spaniards  in  southern  Elstremadura  and  Andalusia,  carried  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus  and  towards  the  Avila  district,  also  contributed  to 
draw  the  enemy*s  attention  away  from  the  true  point  of  danger ;  but 
more  than  all  other  things  the  vigorous  excitement  of  the  insurrection 
in  the  north  occupied  the  French,  scattered  their  forces,  and  rendered 
the  success  of  the  English  generaVs  plan  nearly  certain. 

Neither  did  Lord  Wellington  fail  to  give  ample  employment  to  Suchet*s 
forces,  for  his  wings  were  spread  for  a  long  flight  even  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  he  had  no  desire  to  find  that  marshars  army  joined  with  the  other 
French  forces  on  the  Ebro.  The  lynx  eyes  of  Napoleon  had  scanned 
this  point  of  war  also,  and  both  the  king  and  Clauzel  had  received 
orders  to  establish  the  shortest  and  roost  certain  line  of  correspondence 
possible  with  Suchet,  because  the  emperor's  plan  contemplated  the  arrival 
of  the  army  of  Aragon  in  the  north,  but  Wellington  furnished  a  task  for 
it  elsewhere.     Sir  John  Murray,  as  we  have  seen,*  had  just  repulsed  the 

*  See  page  54  of  thii  Toltime. 
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French  at  Castalla,  and  General  Frelre's  cavalry  had  joined  the  Anda- 
ksian  reserve  under  Abispal,  but  Elio  with  the  third  army  remained 
near  Alicante,  and  Wellington  destined  Del  Parque's  army  to  join  him. 
This  with  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  made  more  than  fifty  thousand  men, 
including  the  divisions  of  Duran,  Villa  Campa,  the  Empecinado,  and 
other  partisans  always  lying  on  Suchet*s  right  ilank  and  rear.  Now 
with  such  a  force,  or  even  half  this  number  of  good  troops,  the  simplest 
plan  would  have  been  to  turn  Suchet*s  right  flank  and  bring  him  to 
action  with  his  back  to  the  sea  ;  but  the  Spanish  armies  were  not  efficient 
for  such  work,  and  Wellington's  instructions  were  adapted  to  the  actual 
circumstances.  To  win  the  open  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  obtain  a  per- 
manent footing  on  the  coast  beyond  the  Ebro,  and  to  force  the  enemy 
from  the  lower  line  of  that  river  by  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Ca- 
talans, these  were  the  three  objects  which  Wellington  proposed  to  reach 
and  in  the  following  manner.  Murray  was  to  sail  against  Tarragona, 
to  save  it  Suchet  would  have  to  weaken  his  army  in  Valencia  ;  Elio  and 
Del  Parque  might  then  seize  that  kingdom.  If  Tarragona  fell,  good. 
If  the  French  proved  too  strong,  Murray  could  return  instantly  by  sea, 
and  secure  possession  of  the  country  gained  by  the  Spanish  generals. 
These  last  were  however  to  remain  strictly  on  the  defensive  until 
If  array's  operations  drew  Suchet  away,  for  they  were  not  able  to  fight 
alone,  and  above  all  things  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  a  defeat  which 
would  leave  the  French  general  free  to  move  to  the  aid  of  the  king. 

The  force  necessary  to  attack  Tarragona  Wellington  judged  at  ten 
tboasand,  and  if  Murray  could  not  embark  that  number  there  was 
another  mode  of  operating.  Some  Spanish  divisions,  to  go  by  sea,  were 
then  to  re-enforce  Copons  in  Catalonia  and  enable  him  to  hold  the  country 
between  Tarragona,  Tortosa,  and  Lerida;  meanwhile  Murray  and  Elio 
were  to  advance  against  Suchet  in  front,  and  Del  Parque  in  conjunction 
with  the  Portuguese  troops  to  turn  his  right  flank  by  Requena ;  and 
this  operation  was  to  be  repeated  until  the  allies  communicated  with 
Copons  by  their  left,  the  partisans  advancing  in  proportion  and  cutting 
off  all  communication  with  the  northern  parts  of  Spain.  Thus  in  either 
case  Suchet  would  be  kept  away  from  the  upper  Ebro,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  expect  any  interruption  from  that  quarter. 

But  Wellington  was  not  aware  that  the  infantry  of  the  army  of  Por- 
tugal were  beyond  the  Ebro;  the  spies  deceived  by  the  multitude  of 
detachments  passing  in  and  out  of  the  Peninsula,  supposed  the  divisions 
which  re-enforced  Clauzel  to  be  fresh  conscripts  from  France ;  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  opening  of  the  campaign  were  therefore  made  in  the 
expectation  of  meeting  a  very  powerful  force  in  Leon.  Hence  Freire's 
cavalry,  and  the  Andalusian  reserve  under  the  Conde  de  Abispal,  re- 
ceived orders  to  march  upon  Almaraz,  to  pass  the  Tagus  there  by  a 
pontoon  bridge  which  was  established  for  them,  and  then  crossing  the 
Gredos  by  Bejar  or  Monbeltran,  to  march  upon  Valladolid  while  the 
partidas  of  that  quarter  should  harass  the  march  of  Leval  from  Madrid. 
Meanwhile  the  Spanish  troops  in  Estremadura  were  to  join  those  forces 
on  the  Agueda  which  were  destined  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tormes. 
The  Gallicians  under  Giron  were  to  come  down  to  the  Esla,  and  unite 
with  the  corps  destined  to  pass  that  river  and  turn  the  line  of  the  Duero. 
Thus  seventy  thousand  Portuguese  and  British,  eight  thousand  Spa- 
niards from  Estremadura,  and  twelve  thousand  Gallicians,  that  is  to 
say,  ninety  thousand  fighting  men  would  be  suddenly  placed  on  a  new 
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front,  and  marching  abreast  against  the  surprised  and  separated  masses 
of  the  enemy  would  drive  them  refluent  to  the  Pyrenees.  A  grand 
design  and  grandly  it  was  executed  !  For  high  in  heart  and  strong  of 
hand  We]]ington*s  veterans  marched  to  the  encounter,  the  glories  of 
twelve  victories  played  about  their  bayonets,  and  he  the  leader  so  proud 
and  confident,  that  in  passing  the  stream  which  marks  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  he  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  waving  his  hand  cried  out  *'  Farewell 
Portugal !" 

But  while  straining  every  nerve,  and  eager  to  strilce,  as  well  to  escape 
from  the  Portuguese  politics  as  to  keep  pace  with  Napoleon*s  efforts  in 
Germany,  the  English  general  was  mortified  by  having  again  to  discuss 
the  question  of  a  descent  on  Italy.  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  relin- 
quished his  views  upon  that  country  with  great  reluctance,  and  now« 
thinking  affairs  more  favourable  than  ever,  again  proposed  to  land  at 
Naples,  and  put  forward  the  Duke  of  Orleans  or  the  Archduke  Francis. 
He  urged  in  favour  of  this  project  the  weak  state  of  Murat*s  kingdom, 
the  favourable  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  offer  of  fifleen  thousand 
auxiliary  Russians  made  by  Admiral  Greigh,  the  shock  which  would  be 
given  to  Napoleon's  power,  and  the  more  eflfectual  diversion  in  favour  of 
Spain.  He  supported  his  opinion  by  an  intercepted  letter  of  the  Queen 
of  Naples  to  Napoleon,  and  by  other  authentic  documents,  and  thus,  at 
the  moment  of  execution,  Wellington's  vast  plans  were  to  be  disarranged 
to  meet  a  new  scheme  of  war  which  he  had  already  discussed  and  dis- 
approved of,  and  which,  however  promising  in  itself,  would  inevitably 
divide  the  power  of  England  and  weaken  the  operations  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

His  reply  was  decisive.  His  opinion  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Sicily 
was,  he  said,  not  changed,  by  the  intercepted  letters,  as  Murat  evidently 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  attack  the  allies.  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck should  not  land  in  Italy  with  less  than  forty  thousand  men  of  all 
arms  perfectly  equipped,  since  that  army  would  have  to  depend  upon  its 
own  means  and  to  overcome  all  opposition  before  it  could  expect  the 
people  to  aid  or  even  to  cease  to  oppose  it.  The  information  stated  that 
the  people  looked  for  protection  from  the  French  and  they  preferred 
England  to  Austria.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  this,  the  Austrians 
would  demand  provisions  and  money  and  would  insist  upon  governing 
them  in  return,  whereas  the  English  would  as  elsewhere  defray  their 
own  expenses  and  probably  give  a  subsidy  in  addition.  The  south  of 
Italy  was  possibly  for  many  reasons  the  best  place  next  to  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  for  the  operations  of  a  British  army,  and  it  remained  for  the 
government  to  choose  whether  they  would  adopt  an  attack  on  the  former 
upon  such  a  scale  as  he  had  alluded  to.  But  of  one  thing  they  might  be 
certain,  that  if  it  were  commenced  on  a  smaller  scale,  or  with  any  other 
intention  than  to  persevere  to  the  last,  and  by  raising,  feeding,  and 
clothing  armies  of  the  natives,  the  plan  would  fail  and  the  troops  would 
re-embark  with  loss  and  disgrace. 

This  remonstrance  at  last  fixed  the  wavering  judgment  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  Wellington  was  enabled  to  proceed  with  his  own  plans.  He 
designed  to  open  the  campaign  In  the  beginning  of  May,  and  as  the  green 
forage  was  well  advanced,  on  the  2ist  of  April,  he  directed  Murray,  Del 
Parque,  Elio,  and  Copons  to  commence  their  operations  on  the  eastern 
coast ;  Abispal  and  Freire  were  already  in  march  and  expected  at  Alma- 
raz  on  the  24th ;  the  Spanish  divisions  of  Estremadura  had  come  up  to 
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the  Coa»  and  the  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  force  were  gradually 
closing  to  the  front.  But  heavy  rains  broke  up  the  roads,  and  the 
cumbrous  pontoon  train  being  damaged,  on  its  way  from  the  interior,  did 
not  reach  Sabugal  before  the  13th  of  May,  and  was  not  repaired  before 
the  15th.  Thus  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was  delayed,  yet  the  check 
proved  of  little  consequence,  for  on  the  French  side  nothing  was  prepared 
to  meet  the  danger. 

Napoleon  had  urged  the  king  to  send  his  heavy  baggage  and  stores  to 
the  rear  and  to  fix  his  hospitals  and  depots  at  Burgos,  Vittoria,  Pampe- 
lana,  Tolosa,  and  St.  Sebastian.  In  neglect  of  this  the  impediments 
remained  with  the  armies,  the  sick  were  poured  along  the  communica- 
tions, and  in  disorder  thrown  upon  Clauzel  at  the  moment  when  that 
general  was  scarcely  able  to  make  head  against  the  northern  insurrec- 
tion. 

Napoleon  had  early  and  clearly  fixed  the  king's  authority  as  general- 
issimo and  forbidden  him  to  exercise  his  monarchical  authority  towards 
the  French  armies.  Joseph  was  at  this  moment  in  high  dispute  with  all 
bis  generals  upon  those  very  points. 

Napoleon  had  directed  the  king  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  works 
of  Burgos  castle  and  to  form  magazines  in  that  place,  and  at  Santona, 
for  the  use  of  the  armies  in  the  field.  At  this  time  no  magazines  had 
been  formed  at  either  place,  and  although  a  commencement  h^d  been 
made  to  strengthen  the  castle  of  Burgos,  it  was  not  yet  capable  of 
sustaining  four  hours'  bombardment  and  offered  no  support  for  the 
armies. 

Napoleon  had  desired  that  a  more  secure  and  shorter  line  of  corre- 
spondence than  that  by  Zaragoza  should  be  established  with  Suchet ;  for 
his  plan  embraced,  though  it  did  not  prescribe,  the  march  of  that  gene- 
ral upon  Zaragoza,  and  he  had  warned  the  king  repeatedly  how  dan- 
gerous it  would  be  to  have  Suchet  isolated  and  unconnected  with  the 
northern  operations.  Nevertheless  the  line  of  correspondence  remained 
the  same,  and  the  allies  possessed  the  means  of  excising  Suchet's  army 
from  the  operations  in  the  north. 

Napoleon  had  long  and  earnestly  urged  the  king  to  put  down  the 
northern  insurrection  in  time  to  make  head  against  the  allies  on  the 
Tormes.  Now  when  the  English  general  was  ready  to  act,  that  insur- 
rection was  in  full  activity,  and  all  the  army  of  the  north  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  army  of  Portugal  was  employed  to  suppress  it  instead  of  being 
on  the  lower  Duero. 

Napoleon  had  clearly  explained  to  the  king  the  necessity  of  keeping 
bis  troops  concentrated  towards  the  Tormes  in  an  offensive  position* 
and  he  had  desired'  that  Madrid  might  be  held  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  be  abandoned  in  a  moment.  The  campaign  was  now  being  opened, 
the  French  armies  were  scattered,  Leval  was  encumbered  at  Madrid, 
with  a  part  of  the  civil  administration,  with  large  stofes  and  parks  of 
artillery,  and  with  the  care  of  families  attached  to  Joseph's  court,  while 
the  other  generals  were  stretching  their  imaginations  to  devise  which 
of  the  several  projects  open  to  him  Wellington  would  adopt.  Would  he 
force  the  passage  of  the  Tormes  and  the  Duero  with  his  whole  army* 
and  thus  turn  the  French  right?  Would  he  march  straight  upon 
Madrid  either  by  the  district  of  Avila  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  or 
by  both ;  and  would  he  then  operate  against  the  north,  or  upon  Zara- 
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goza,  or  towards  the  south  in  co-operation  with  the  Anglo-Sicilians! 
Every  thing  was  vague,  uncertain,  confused. 

The  generals  complained  that  the  king's  conduct  was  not  military,  and 
Napoleon  told  him  if  he  would  command  an  army  he  must  give  himself 
up  entirely  to  it,  thinking  of  nothing  else;  but  Joseph  was  always 
demanding  gold  when  he  should  have  trusted  to  iron.  His  skill  was 
unequal  to  the  arrangements  and  combinations  for  taking  an  initiatory 
and  oflfensive  position,  and  he  could  neither  discover  nor  force  his  adver- 
sary to  show  his  real  design.  Hence  the  French  armies  were,  thrown 
upon  a  timid  defensive  system,  and  every  movement  of  the  allies  neces- 
sarily produced  alarm,  and  the  dislocation  of  troops  without  an  object. 
The  march  of  Del  Parquets  army  towards  Alcaraz,  and  that  of  the 
Spanish  divisions  from  Estremadura  towards  the  Agueda,  in  the  latter 
end  of  April,  were  judged  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  general  move- 
ment against  Madrid,  because  the  first  was  covered  by  the  advance  of 
some  cavalry  into  La  Mancha,  and  the  second  by  the  concentration  of 
the  partidas,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  Thus  the  whole  French  army 
was  shaken  by  the  demonstration  of  a  few  horsemen,  for  when  Leval 
took  the  alarm,  Gazan  marched  towards  the  Guadarama  with  three  divi- 
sions, and  D'Erlon  gathered  the  army  of  the  centre  around  Segovia. 

ELarly  in  May  a  fiflh  division  of  the  army  of  Portugal  was  employed 
on  the  line  of  communication  at  Pampliega,  Burgos,  and  Briviesca,  and 
Reille  remained  at  Valladolid  with  only  one  division  of  infantry  and  his 
guns,  his  cavalry  being  on  the  Esla.  D*Erlon  was  then  at  Segovia  and 
Gazan  at  Arevalo,  Conroux's  division  was  at  Avila,  and  Leva!  still  at 
Madrid  with  outposts  at  Toledo.  The  king  who  was  at  Valladolid  could 
not  therefore  concentrate  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  infantry  on  the 
Duero.  He  had  indeed  nine  thousand  excellent  cavalry  and  one  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  but  with  such  dispositions  to  concentrate  for  a  battle 
in  advance  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  first  decided  movement  of 
the  allies  was  sure  to  roll  his  scattered  forces  back  in  confusion.  The 
lines  of  the  Tormes  and  the  Duero  were  eflfaced  from  the  system  of 
operations. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  D*Armagnac's  division  of  the  army  of  the 
centre  came  to  Valladolid,  Villatte's  division  of  the  army  of  the  south  re- 
enforced  by  some  cavalry  occupied  the  line  of  the  Tormes  from  Alba  to 
Ledesma.  Daricau*s,  Digeon*s,  and  D*Armagnac's  divisions  were  at 
Zamora,  Toro,  and  other  places  on  both  sides  of  the  Duero,  and  Reille's 
cavalry  was  still  on  the  Esla.  The  front  of  the  French  was  thus  defined 
by  these  rivers,  for  the  left  was  covered  by  the  Tormes,  the  centre  by 
the  Duero,  the  right  by  the  Esla.  Gazan's  head-quarters  were  at  Are> 
valo,  D*Erlon*s  at  Segovia,  and  the  point  of  concentration  was  at  Valla- 
dolid ;  but  Conroux  was  at  Avila,  and  Leval  being  still  at  Madrid  was 
thrown  entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  operations.  At  this  moment  Welling- 
ton entered  upon  what  has  been  in  England  called,  not  very  appropri- 
ately, the  march  to  Vittoria.  That  march  was  but  one  portion  of  the 
action.  The  concentration  of  the  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Duero  was 
the  commencement,  the  movement  towards  the  Ebro  and  the  passage  of 
that  river  was  the  middle,  the  battle  of  Vittoria  was  the  catastrophe,  and 
the  crowning  of  the  Pyrenees  the  end  of  the  splendid  drama. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

^romi  diicontent  of  the  Portuguese  army — Allaved  bj  Wellington — Noble  conduct  of 
the  soldiers — ^The  \e(i  wing  of  the  allies  under  ueneral  Graham  marches  through  the 
Tras  OS  Montes  to  the  Esla — The  right  wing  under  Wellington  advances  against  Sala- 
manca— Combat  there — ^Tho  allies  pass  the  Tormes — Wellington  goes  ia  person  to  the 
£iU — Passage  of  that  river— Cavalry  combat  at  Morales — The  two  wings  of  the  allied 
army  unite  at  Tore  on  the  Duero — Remarks  on  that  event — Wellington  marches  in 
tdvance — Previous  movements  of  the  French  described — ^They  pass  the  Carrion  and 
Pisaerga  in  retreilt — ^The  allies  pass  the  Carrion  in  pursuit— Joseph  takes  post  in  front 
of  Burgos — Wellington  turns  the  Pisuerga  with  his  Icfl  wing  and  attacks  the  enemv  with 
bis  right  wing — Combat  on  the  Hormaza — ^The  French  retreat  behmd  Pancorbo  and  blow 
up  the  castle  of  Burgos — Wellington  crosses  the  upper  Ebro  and  turns  the  French  line  of 
defence-~St.  Ander  is  adopted  as  a  d^pot  station,  and  the  military  establishments  in  Por- 
tugal are  broken  up— Joseph  chang^es  his  dispositions  of  defence — ^The  allies  advance — 
Combat  of  Osma— Combat  of  St  Millan— Combat  of  Subijana  Morillas— The  French 
armies  concentrate  in  the  basin  of  Vittoria  behind  the  Zadora. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  Spanish  troops  from  Estremadura  being 
assembled  on  the  Tormes  near  Almada,  Carlos  d*Espaf[a's  division 
moved  to  Miranda  del  Castanar,  and  every  thing  was  ready  to  open  the 
campaign  when  an  unexpected  and  formidable  danger  menacing  ruin 
arose.  Some  specie  sent  from  England  had  enabled  the  general  to  pay 
op  the  British  soldiers*  arrears  to  November,  1812,  but  the  Portuguese 
troops  were  still  neglected  by  their  government,  a  whole  year's  pay  was 
dae  to  them,  a  suspicion  that  a  systematic  difference  in  this  respect  was 
to  be  established,  pervaded  their  minds,  and  at  the  same  time  many 
regiments  which  had  been  raised  for  a  limited  period  and  whose  term  of 
service  was  now  expired,  murmured  for  their  discharge,  which  could 
not  be  legally  refused.  The  moment  was  critical,  but  Wellington 
applied  suitable  remedies.  He  immediately  threatened  to  intercept  the 
British  subsidy  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  which  brought  the  Por- 
tuguese regency  to  its  senses,  and  then  made  an  appeal  to  the  honour 
and  patriotism  of  the  Portuguese  soldiers  whose  time  had  expired. 
Such  an  appeal  is  never  made  in  vain  to  the  poorer  classes  of  any  nation ; 
one  and  all  those  brave  men  remained  in  the  service  notwithstanding 
the  shameful  treatment  they  had  endured  from  their  government.  This 
noble  emotion  would  seem  to  prove  that  Beresford,  whose  system  of 
military  reform  was  chiefly  founded  upon  severity,  might  have  better 
attained  his  object  in  another  manner ;  but  harshness  is  the  essence  of 
the  aristocratic  principle  of  government,  and  the  marshal  only  moved  in 
the  straight  path  marked  out  for  him  by  the  policy  of  the  day. 

When  this  dangerous  aflair  was  terminated,  Castanos  returned  to 
Gallicia,  and  the  British  cavalry,  of  the  led  wing,  which  had  wintered 
about  the  Mondego,  crossed  the  Duero,  some  at  Oporto,  some  near  La* 
mego,  and  entered  the  Tras  os  Montes.  The  Portuguese  cavalry  had 
been  already  quartered  all  the  winter  in  that  province,  and  the  enemy 
supposed  that  Sylveira  would  as  formerly  advance  from  Braganza  to 
connect  the  Gallicians  with  the  allies.*  But  Sylveira  was  then  com- 
manding an  infontry  division  on  tlie  Agueda^  and  a  very  different  power 

*  French  Correspondence,  MS. 
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was  menacing  the  French  on  the  side  of  Braganza.  For  about  the 
middle  of  May  the  cavalry  were  followed  by  many  divisions  of  infantry, 
and  by  the  pontoon  equipage,  thus  forming  with  the  horsemen  and 
artillery  a  mass  of  more  than  forty  thousand  men  under  General 
Graham.  The  infantry  and  guns  being  rapidly  placed  on  the  riglit  of 
the  Duero  by  means  of  large  boats  assembled  between  Lamego  and 
Castello  de  Alva,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Agueda,  marched  in  several 
columns  towards  the  lower  Esia  ;  the  cavalry  moved  down  to  the  same 
point  by  Braganza. 

On  the  20th,  Hill  came  to  Bejar  with  the  second  division,  and  on  the 
22d  of  May,  Graham  t>eing  well  advanced,  Wellington  quitted  his  head- 
quarters at  Freneda  and  put  his  right  wing  in  -  motion  towards  the 
Tormes.  It  consisted  of  five  divisions  of  Anglo-Portuguese  and  Spaniah 
infantry,  and  five  brigades  of  cavalry,  including  Julian  Sanchez's  horse- 
men, the  whole  forming  with  the  artillery  a  mass  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thousand  men.  The  right  under  General  Hill  moved  from  Bejar 
upon  Alba  de  Tormes,  the  led  under  Wellington  himself  by  Matilla  upon 
Salamanca. 

On  the  24th,  Vlllatte  withdrew  his  detachment  from  Ledesma,  and  on 
the  26th  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  mofning  the  heads  of  the  allied  columns 
with  admirable  concert  appeared  on  all  the  different  routes  leading  to 
the  Tormes.  Morillo's  and  Long's  cavalry  menaced  Alba,  Hill  coming 
from  Tamames  bent  towards  the  fords  above  Salamanca,  and  Wellington 
coming  from  Matilla  marched  straight  against  that  city. 

Villatte,  a  good  officer,  barricaded  the  bridge  and  the  streets,  sent 
his  baggage  to  the  rear,  called  in  his  detachment  from  Alba,  and  being 
resolved  to  discover  the  real  force  of  his  enemy  waited  for  their  ap- 
proaching masses  on  the  heights  above  the  ford  of  Santa  Marta.  Too 
long  he  waited,  for  the  ground  on  the  lefl  side  of  the  river  had  enabled 
Wellington  to  conceal  the  movements,  and  already  Fane's  horsemen 
with  six  guns  were  passing  the  ford  at  Santa  Marta  in  Villatte's  rear, 
while  Victor  Alten's  cavalry  removed  the  barricades  on  the  bridge  and 
pushed  through  the  town  to  attack  him  in  front.  The  French  general 
being  thus  suddenly  pressed,  gained  the  heights  of  Cabrerizos,  marching 
towards  Babila  Fuente,  before  Fane  got  over  the  river ;  but  he  had  still 
to  pass  the  defiles  of  Aldea  Lengua,  and  was  overtaken  by  both  columns 
of  cavalry. 

The  guns  opening  upon  the  French  squares  killed  thirty  or  forty  men, 
and  the  English  horsemen  charged,  but  horsemen  are  no  match  for  such 
infantry  whose  courage  and  discipline  nothing  could  quell ;  they  fell  before 
the  round  shot,  and  nearly  one  hundred  died  in  the  ranks  without  a 
wound,  from  the  intolerable  heat,  yet  the  cavalry  made  no  impression  on 
those  dauntless  soldiers,  and  in  the  face  of  thirty  thousand  enemies  they 
made  their  way  to  Babila  Fuente,  where  they  were  joined  by  General 
Lefol  with  the  troops  from  Alba,  and  finally  the  whole  disappeared  from 
the  sight  of  their  admiring  and  applauding  opponent.  Nevertheless  two 
hundred  had  sunk  dead  in  the  ranks,  a  like  number  unable  to  keep  up 
were  made  prisoners,  and  a  leading -gun  having  been  overturned  in  the 
defile  of  Aldea  Lengua,  six  others  were  retarded  and  the  whole  fell  in  the 
allies'  hands  together  with  their  tumbrils. 

The  line  of  the  Tormes  being  thus  gained,  the  allied  troops  were  on 
the  27th  and  28th  pushed  forward  witli  their  lefl  towards  Miranda  and 
Zamora,  and  their  right  towards  Toro ;  so  placed  the  latter  covered  the 
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communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  while  the  former  approached  the 
point  on  the  Duero  where  it  was  proposed  to  throw  the  bridge  for  com- 
roanication  with  Graham^s  corps.  This  done,  Wellington  left  General 
Hill  in  command,  and  went  off  suddenly,  for  he  was  uneasy  about  his 
combinations  on  the  Esla.  On  the  29th  he  passed  the  Duero  at  Miranda, 
by  means  of  a  basket  slung  on  a  rope  which  was  stretched  from  rbck  to 
rock,  the  river  foaming  several  hundred  feet  below.  The  30th  he 
reached  Carvajales. 

Graham  had  met  with  many  difficulties  in  his  march  through  the 
rugged  Tras  os  Montes,  and  though  the  troops  were  now  close  to  the 
Esla  stretching  from  Carvajales  to  Tobara,  and  their  left  was  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Gallicians  who  were  coming  down  to  Benavente,  the 
combination  had  been  in  some  measure  thwarted  by  the  difficulty  of 
crossing  the  Esla.  The  general  combination  required  that  river  to  be 
passed  on  the  29th,  at  which  time  the  right  wing,  continuing  its  march 
from  the  Tormes  without  halting,  could  have  been  close  to  Zamora,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Duero  would  have  been  ensured.  The  French  armies 
would  then  have  been  entirely  surprised  and  separated,  and  some  of 
their  divisions  overtaken  and  beaten.  They  were  indeed  still  ignorant 
that  a  whole  army  was  on  the  Elsla,  but  the  opposite  bank  of  that  river 
was  watched  by  piquets  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  stream  was  full  and 
rapid,  the  banks  steep,  the  fords  hard  to  find,  difficult  and  deep,  with 
stony  beds,  and  the  alarm  had  spread  from  the  Tormes  through  all  the 
cantonments. 

At  daybreak  on  the  31st,  some  squadrons  of  hussars,  with  infantry 
holding  by  their  stirrups,  entered  the  stream  at  the  ford  of  Almendra, 
and  at  the  same  time  Graham  approached  the  right  bank  with  all  his 
forces.  A  French  piquet  of  thirty  men  was  surprised  in  the  village  of 
Villa  Perdrices  by  the  hussars,  the  pontoons  were  immediately  laid 
down,  and  the  columns  commenced  passing,  but  several  men,  even  of 
the  cavalry,  had  been  drowned  at  the  fords. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  while  the  rear  was  still  on  the  Esla,  the  head  of 
the  allies  entered  Zamora,  which  the  French  evacuated  after  destroying 
the  bridge.  They  retired  upon  Toro,  and  the  next  day  having  destroyed 
the  bridge  there  also,  they  again  fell  back,  but  their  rear-guard  was 
overtaken  near  the  village  of  Morales  by  the  hussar  brigade  under 
Colonel  Grant.  Their  horsemen  immediately  passed  a  bridge  and 
swamp  under  a  cannonade,  and  then  facing  about  in  two  lines,  gave 
battle,  whereupon  Major  Roberts  with  the  tenth  regiment,  supported  by 
the  fifteenth,  broke  both  the  lines  with  one  charge  and  pursued  them  for 
two  miles,  and  they  lost  above  two  hundred  men,  but  finally  rallied  on 
the  infantry  reserves. 

The  junction  of  the  allies'  wings  on  the  Duero  was  now  secure,  for 
that  river  was  fordable,  and  Wellington  had  also,  in  anticipation  of  fail- 
ure on  one  point,  made  arrangements  for  forming  a  boat-bridge  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Esla ;  and  he  could  also  throw  his  pontoons  without 
difficulty  at  Toro,  and  even  in  advance,  because  Julian  Sanchez  had 
surprised  a  cavalry  piquet  at  Castronuno  on  the  left  bank,  and  driven 
the  French  outposts  from  the  fords  of  Polios.  But  the  enemy's  columns 
were  concentrating,  it  might  be  for  a  battle,  wherefore  the  English  general 
halted  the  3d  to  bring  the  Gallicians  in  conjunction  on  his  left,  and  to 
close  up  his  own  rear,  which  had  been  retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  pass- 
ing the  Esla.     The  two  divisions  of  his  right  wing,  namely,  the  second 
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and  light  division,  passed  the  Duero  on  the  morning  of  the  dd,  the 
artillery  and  baggage  by  a  ford,  the  infantry  at  the  bridge  of  Toro, 
which  was  ingeniously  repaired  by  the  lieutenant  of  engineers  Pringle, 
who  dropped  ladders  at  each  side  of  the  broken  arch,  and  then  laid 
planics  from  one  to  the  other  just  above  the  water  level.  Thus  the  Eng- 
lish general  mastered  the  line  of  the  Duero,  and  those  who  understand 
war  may  say  whether  it  was  an  eflfort  worthy  of  the  man  and  his  army. 

Let  them  trace  all  the  combinations,  follow  the  movement  of  Graham's 
columns,  some  of  which  marched  one  hundred  and  fiQy,  some  more  tlian 
two  hundred  and  iiAy  miles,  through  the  wild  districts  of  the  Tras  os 
Montes.  Through  those  regions,  held  to  be  nearly  impracticable  even 
for  small  corps,  forty  thousand  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
pontoons,  had  been  carried  and  placed  as  if  by  a  supernatural  power 
upon  the  Esla,  before  the  enemy  knew  even  that  they  were  in  movement ! 
Was  it  fortune  or  skill  that  presided  ?  Not  fortune,  for  the  difficulties 
were  such  that  Graham  arrived  later  on  the  Esla  than  Wellington 
intended,  and  yet  so  soon,  that  the  enemy  could  make  no  advantage  of 
the  delay.  For  had  the  king  even  concentrated  his  troops  t>ehind  the 
Esla  on  the  31st,  the  Gallicians  would  still  have  been  at  Benavente,  and 
re-enforced  by  Pennc  Villemur*s  cavalry,  which  had  marched  with  Gra- 
ham's corps,  and  the  Asturians  would  have  been  at  Leon  on  the  upper 
Esla,  which  was  fordable.  Then  the  final  passage  of  that  river  could 
have  been  effected  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  combinations  on  a  smaller 
scale,  because  the  king's  army  would  not  have  been  numerous  enough 
to  defend  the  Duero  against  Hill,  the  lower  Esla  against  Wellington, 
and  the  upper  Esla  against  the  Spaniards  at  the  same  time.  Welling- 
ton had  also,  as  we  have  seen,  prepared  the  means  of  bringing  Hill's 
corps  or  any  part  of  it  over  the  Duero  below  the  confluence  of  the  Elsla, 
and  all  these  combinations,  these  surprising  exertions,  had  been  made 
merely  to  gain  a  fair  field  of  battle. 

But  if  Napoleon's  instructions  had  been  ably  worked  out  by  the  king 
during  the  winter,  this  great  movement  could  not  have  succeeded,  for 
the  insurrection  in  the  north  would  have  been  crushed  in  time,  or  at 
least  so  far  quelled,  that  sixty  thousand  French  infantry,  ten  thousand 
cavalry,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  would  have  been  disposable, 
and  such  a  force  held  in  an  offensive  position  on  the  Tormes  would 
probably  have  obliged  Wellington  to  adopt  a  different  plan  of  campaign. 
If  concentrated  between  the  Duero  and  the  Esla  it  would  have  baffled 
him  on  that  river,  because  operations  which  would  have  been  effectual 
against  thirty-five  thousand  infantry  would  have  been  powerless  against 
sixty  thousand.  Joseph  indeed  complained  that  he  could  not  put  down 
the  insurrection  in  the  north,  that  he  could  not  feed  such  large  armies, 
that  a  thousand  obstacles  arose  on  every  side  which  he  could  not  over- 
come, in  fine  that  he  could  not  execute  his  brother's  instructions.  They 
could  have  been  executed  notwithstanding.  Activity,  the  taking  time 
by  the  forelock,  would  have  quelled  the  insurrection ;  and  for  the  feeding 
of  troops,  the  boundless  plains  called  the  *•  Tierras  de  Campos,''^  where 
the  armies  were  now  operating,  were  covered  with  the  ripening  harvest ; 
the  only  difficulty  was  to  subsist  that  part  of  the  French  army  not 
engaged  in  the  northern  provinces  during  the  winter.  Joseph  could  not 
find  the  means  though  Soult  told  him  they  were  at  hand,  because  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation  overpowered  him ;  they  would  not  have  over- 
powered Napoleon,  but  the  difference  between  a  common  general  and  a 
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gre&t  captain  is  immense,  the  one  is  victorious  when  the  other  is  de- 
feated. 

The  field  was  now  clear  for  the  shock  of  battle,  but  the  forces  on 

either  side  were  unequally  matched.     Wellington  had  ninety  thousand 

men,  with  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.     Twelve  thousand 

were  cavalry,  and  the  British  and  Portuguese  present  with  the  colours, 

vere,  including  sergeants  and  drummers,  above  seventy  thousand  sabres 

and  bayonets ;  the  rest  of  the  army  was  Spanish.     Besides  this  mass  there 

were  the  irregulars  on  the  wlng3,  Sanchez'  horsemen,  a  thousand  strong, 

on  the  right  beyond  the  Duero ;  Porlier,  Barcena,  Salazar  and  Manzo  on 

the  led  between  the  upper  Esia  and  the  Carrion.     Saornil  had  moved 

upon  Avila,  the  Empecinado  was  hovering  about  Leval.     Finally  the 

reserve  of  Andalusia  had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz  on  the  30th  of 

May,  and  numerous  minor  bands  were  swarming  round  as  it  advanced. 

On  the  other  hand  though  the  French  could  collect  nine  or  ten  thousand 

horsemen  and  one  hundred  guns,  their  infantry  was  less  than  half  the 

number  of  the  allies,  being  only  thirty-five  thousand  strong  exclusive  of 

Ikeval.     Hence  the  way  to  victory  was  open,  and  on  the  4th  of  June 

Wdlington  marched  forward  with  a  conquering  violence. 

The  intrusive  monarch  was  in  no  condition  to  stem  or  to  evade  a 
torrent  of  war,  the  depth  and  violence  of  which  he  was  even  now  igno* 
rant  of,  and  a  slight  sketch  of  his  previous  operations  will  show  that  all 
hia  dispositions  were  made  in  the  dark  and  only  calculated  to  bring  him 
into  trouble.  E^rly  in  May  he  would  have  marched  the  army  of  the 
centre  to  the  upper  Duero,  when  LevaPs  reports  checked  the  movement. 
On  the  15th  of  that  month  a  spy  sent  to  Bejar  by  D^Erlon,  brought  intel- 
ligence that  a  great  number  of  country  carts  had  been  collected  there 
and  at  PJacencia,  to  follow  the  troops  in  a  march  upon  Talavera,  but  after 
two  days  were  sent  back  to  their  villages ;  that  fifty  mules  had  been 
purchased  at  Bejar  and  sent  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  that  about  the  same 
time  the  first  and  fourth  divisions  and  the  German  cavalry  had  moved 
from  the  interior  towards  the  frontier,  saying  they  were  going,  the  first 
to  Zamora,  and  the  last  to  Fuente  Guinaldo;  that  many  troops  were 
already  gathered  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  under  Wellington  and  Castanos ; 
that  the  divisions  at  Coria  and  Placencia  were  expected  there,  the 
reserves  of  Andalusia  were  in  movement,  and  the  pass  of  Banos  which 
had  been  before  retrenched  and  broken  up  was  now  repaired ;  that  the 
English  soldiers  were  paid  their  arrears,  and  every  body  said  a  grand 
movement  would  commence  on  the  12th.*  All  this  was  extremely 
accurate,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  march  to  Zamora,  which  seemed 
to  be  only  a  blind,  the  information  obtained  indicated  the  principal  move- 
ment as  against  the  Tormes,  and  threw  no  light  upon  the  English  gene- 
raTs  real  design. 

On  the  other  flank  Reille's  cavalry  under  Boyer,  having  made  an 
exploring  sweep  round  by  Astorga,  La  Baneza  and  Benavente,  brought 
intelligence  that  a  Gallician  expedition  was  embarking  for  America,  that 
another  was  to  follow,  and  that  several  English  divisions  were  also  em- 
barking in  Portugal.  The  23d  of  May  a  report  from  the  same  quarter 
gave  notice  that  Salazar  and  Manzo  were  with  seven  hundred  horsemen 
on  the  upper  Esla,  that  Porlier  was  coming  from  the  Asturias  to  join 
then  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  Giron  with  six  thousand 

*  French  Official  Correspondence,  MSS. 
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and  light  division,  passed  the  Duero  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the 
artillery  and  baggage  by  a  ford,  the  infantry  at  the  bridge  of  Tore, 
which  was  ingeniously  repaired  by  the  lieutenant  of  engineers  Pringle, 
who  dropped  ladders  at  each  side  of  the  broken  arch,  and  then  laid 
planks  from  one  to  the  other  just  above  the  water  level.  Thus  the  Eng- 
lish general  mastered  the  line  of  the  Duero,  and  those  who  understand 
war  may  say  whether  it  was  an  effort  worthy  of  the  man  and  his  army. 

Let  them  trace  all  the  combinations,  follow  the  movement  of  Graham's 
columns,  some  of  which  marched  one  hundred  and  fiQy,  some  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifly  miles,  through  the  wild  districts  of  the  Tras  os 
Montes.  Through  those  regions,  held  to  be  nearly  impracticable  even 
for  small  corps,  forty  thousand  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
pontoons,  had  been  carried  and  placed  as  if  by  a  supernatural  power 
upon  the  Esia,  before  the  enemy  knew  even  that  they  were  in  movement ! 
Was  it  fortune  or  skill  that  presided  ?  Not  fortune,  for  the  difficulties 
were  such  that  Graham  arrived  later  on  the  EsIa  than  Wellington 
intended,  and  yet  so  soon,  that  the  enemy  could  make  no  advantage  of 
the  delay.  For  had  the  king  even  concentrated  his  troops  behind  the 
Esla  on  the  31st,  the  Gallicians  would  still  have  been  at  Benavente,  and 
re-enforced  by  Penne  Villemur's  cavalry,  which  had  marched  with  Gra- 
ham's corps,  and  the  Asturians  would  have  been  at  Leon  on  the  upper 
Esla,  which  was  fordable.  Then  the  final  passage  of  that  river  could 
have  been  effected  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  combinations  on  a  smaller 
scale,  because  the  king's  army  would  not  have  been  numerous  enough 
to  defend  the  Duero  against  Hill,  the  lower  Esla  against  Wellington, 
and  the  upper  Esla  against  the  Spaniards  at  the  same  time.  W*elling- 
ton  had  also,  as  we  have  seen,  prepared  the  means  of  bringing  Hill's 
corps  or  any  part  of  it  over  the  Duero  below  the  confluence  of  the  Esla, 
and  all  these  combinations,  these  surprising  exertions,  had  been  made 
merely  to  gain  a  fair  field  of  battle. 

But  if  Napoleon's  instructions  had  been  ably  worked  out  by  the  king 
during  the  winter,  this  great  movement  could  not  have  succeeded,  for 
the  insurrection  in  the  north  would  have  been  crushed  in  time,  or  nt 
least  so  far  quelled,  that  sixty  thousand  French  infantry,  ten  thousand 
cavalry,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  would  have  been  disposable, 
and  such  a  force  held  in  an  offensive  position  on  the  Tormes  would 
probably  have  obliged  Wellington  to  adopt  a  different  plan  of  campaign. 
If  concentrated  between  the  Duero  and  the  Esla  it  would  have  baffled 
him  on  that  river,  because  operations  which  would  have  been  effectual 
against  thirty-five  thousand  infantry  would  have  been  powerless  against 
sixty  thousand.  Joseph  indeed  complained  that  he  could  not  put  down 
the  insurrection  in  the  north,  that  he  could  not  feed  such  large  armies, 
that  a  thousand  obstacles  arose  on  every  side  which  he  could  not  over- 
come, in  fine  that  he  could  not  execute  his  brother's  instructions.  They 
could  have  been  executed  notwithstanding.  Activity,  the  taking  time 
by  the  forelock,  would  have  quelled  the  insurrection ;  and  for  the  feeding 
of  troops,  the  boundless  plains  called  the  ••  Tierras  de  Campos"  where 
the  armies  were  now  operating,  were  covered  with  the  ripening  harvest; 
the  only  difiiculty  was  to  subsist  that  part  of  the  French  army  not 
engaged  in  the  northern  provinces  during  the  winter.  Joseph  could  Mat 
find  the  means  though  Soult  told  him  they  were  at  hand,  because  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation  overpowered  him ;  they  would  not  have  over- 
powered  Napoleon,  but  the  difference  between  a  common  general  ailMr. 
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great  captain  is  immense,  the  one  is  victorious  when  the  other  is  de- 
feated. 

The  field  was  now  clear  for  the  shock  of  battle,  but  the  forces  on 
either  side  were  unequally  matched.  Wellington  had  ninety  thousand 
men,  with  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  Twelve  thousand 
were  cavalry,  and  the  British  and  Portuguese  present  with  the  colours, 
were,  including  sergeants  and  drummers,  above  seventy  thousand  sabres 
and  bayonets ;  the  rest  of  the  army  was  Spanish.  Besides  this  mass  there 
were  the  irregulars  on  the  wings,  Sanchez'  horsemen,  a  thousand  strong, 
on  the  right  beyond  the  Duero ;  Porlier,  Barceiia,  Salazar  and  Manzo  on 
the  left  between  the  upper  Esla  and  the  Carrion.  Saornil  had  moved 
upon  Avila,  the  Empecinado  was  hovering  about  Leval.  Finally  the 
reserve  of  Andalusia  had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz  on  the  30th  of 
May,  and  numerous  minor  bands  were  swarming  round  as  it  advanced. 
On  the  other  hand  though  the  French  could  collect  nine  or  ten  thousand 
horsemen  and  one  hundred  guns,  their  infantry  was  less  than  half  the 
number  of  the  allies,  being  only  thirty-five  thousand  strong  exclusive  of 
Leval.  Hence  the  way  to  victory  was  open,  and  on  the  4th  of  June 
Wellington  marched  forward  with  a  conquering  violence. 

The  intrusive  monarch  was  in  no  condition  to  stem  or  to  evade  a 
torrent  of  war,  the  depth  and  violence  of  which  he  was  even  now  igno- 
rant of,  and  a  slight  sketch  of  his  previous  operations  will  show  that  all 
his  dispositions  were  made  in  the  dark  and  only  calculated  to  bring  him 
into  trouble.  E^rly  in  May  he  would  have  marched  the  army  of  the 
centre  to  the  upper  Duero,  when  LevaPs  reports  checked  the  movement. 
On  the  15th  of  that  month  a  spy  sent  to  Bejar  by  D'Erlon,  brought  intel- 
ligence that  a  great  number  of  country  carts  had  been  collected  there 
and  at  Placencia,  to  follow  the  troops  in  a  march  upon  Talavera,  but  after 
two  days  were  sent  back  to  their  villages ;  that  fif^y  mules  had  been 
purchased  at  Bejar  and  sent  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  that  about  the  same 
time  the  first  and  fourth  divisions  and  the  German  cavalry  had  moved 
from  the  interior  towards  the  frontier,  saying  they  were  going,  the  first 
to  Zamora,  and  the  last  to  Fuente  Guinaldo ;  that  many  troops  were 
already  gathered  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  under  Wellington  and  Castaiios; 
that  the  divisions  at  Coda  and  Placencia  were  expected  there,  the 
reserves  of  Andalusia  were  in  movement,  and  the  pass  of  Banos  which 
had  t)een  before  retrenched  and  broken  up  was  now  repaired ;  that  the 
English  soldiers  were  paid  their  arrears,  and  every  body  said  a  grand 
movement  would  commence  on  the  12th.^  All  this  was  extremely 
accurate,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  march  to  Zamora,  which  seemed 
to  be  only  a  blind,  the  information  obtained  indicated  the  principal  more- 
ment  as  against  the  Tormes,  and  threw  no  light  upon  the  English 
raPs  real  design. 

On  the  other  flank  Reille's  cavalry  under  Boyer,  having  made 
exploring  sweep  round  by  Astorga,  La  Baneza  and  Benavente, 
intelligence  that  a  Gallician  expedition  was  embarking  for  Amarioi.; 
another  was  to  follow,  and  that  several  English  diviaions  were 
barking  in  Portugal.    The  23d  of  May  a  report  from  the 
gave  notice  that  Salazar  and  Manzo  were  with  seven  hondradi 
on  the  upper  Elsla,  that  Porlier  was  coming  from  the 
them  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  Giron  < 
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Gallicians  had  reached  Astorga;  but  it  was  uncertain  if  Sylvelra*s 
cavalry  would  come  from  Braganza  to  connect  the  left  of  the  Elnglish 
with  the  Gallicians  as  it  had  done  the  year  before. 

Thus  on  the  24th  of  May  the  French  were  still  entirely  in  the  dark 
with  respect  to  Graham's  movement,  and  although  it  was  known  the  26th 
at  Valladolid,  that  Wellington  had  troops  in  the  country  beyond  the 
Esla,  it  was  not  considered  a  decisive  movement  because  the  head-quac- 
ters  were  still  at  Freneda.  However  on  the  29th  Reille  united  his 
cavalry  at  Valderas,  passed  the  E^la,  entered  Benavente  and  sent  patrols 
towards  Tobara  and  Carvajales ;  from  their  repor)ts  and  other  sources 
he  understood  the  whole  allied  army  was  on  the  E^Ia,  and  as  his  detach- 
ments were  closely  followed  by  the  British  scouting  parties,  he  recrossed 
the  Esla  and  broke  the  bridge  of  Castro  Gonzalo,  leaving  his  light  horse- 
inen  to  watch  it.  But  the  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  Esla,  after  Graham 
had  reached  Carvajales,  made  Reille  doubt  both  the  strength  of  the  allies 
and  their  inclination  to  cross  that  river.  He  expected  the  main  attack 
on  the  Tormes,  and  proposed  in  conjunction  with  Daricau*8  infantry« 
and  Digeon*s  dragoons,  then  at  Toro  and  Zamora,  to  defend  the  Daero 
and  the  lower  Esla,  leaving  the  Gallicians,  whose  force  he  despised,  to 
pass  the  upper  Esla  at  their  peril. 

D*Armagnac*s  division  was  now  at  Rio  Seco,  and  Maucune*s  division, 
which  had  been  spread  along  the  road  to  Burgos,  was  ordered  to  coii> 
centrate  at  Palencia  on  the  Carrion.  But  meanwhile  Gazan  on  the  other 
flank  of  the  French  position  was  equally  deceived  by  the  movements  of 
the  English  general.  The  7th  of  May  he  heard  from  the  Tormes  that 
the  allies*  preparations  indicated  a  movement  towards  that  river.  Leval 
wrote  from  Madrid  that  he  had  abandoned  Toledo  because  fifteen  thou- 
sand  English  and  ten  thousand  Spaniards  were  to  advance  by  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus,  that  rations  had  been  ordered  at  Escalona  for  LoDg*s 
English  cavalry,  and  that  magazines  were  formed  at  Bejar.  At  the  same 
time  from  a  third  quarter  came  news  that  three  divisions  would  pass  the 
Duero  to  join  the  Gallicians  and  march  upon  Valladolid. 

Gazan  rightly  judging  that  the  magazines  at  Bejar  were  to  supply  Hill 
and  th&  Spaniards,  in  their  movement  to  join  Wellington,  expected  at 
first  that  the  whole  would  operate  by  the  Esla,  but  on  the  14th  fresh 
reports  changed  this  opinion ;  he  then  judged  Hill  would  advance  by  the 
Puente  Congosto  upon  the  Avila,  to  cut  Leva!  off  from  the  army,  while 
Wellington  attacked  Salamanca.  On  the  24th  however  his  doubts 
vanished.  Villatte  told  him  that  Wellington  was  over  the  Agueda,  Gra- 
ham over  the  lower  Duero,  and  at  the  same  time  Daricau,  writing  from 
Zamora,  told  him  that  Graham's  cavalry  had  already  reached  Alcanizas, 
only  one  march  from  the  Esla.  Conroux  was  instantly  directed  to 
march  from  Avila  to  Arevalo,  Tilly  to  move  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
army  of  the  south,  from  Madrigal  towards  the  Trabancos,  Darteau  to 
send  a  brigade  to  Toro,  and  Leval  to  come  over  the  Guadarama  pass 
and  join  D'Erlon  at  Segovia. 

On  the  26th,  Gazan  thinking  Wellington  sloi^,  and  crediting  a  report 
that  he  was  sick  and  travelling  in  a  carriage,  relapsed  into  doubt.  He 
now  judged  the  passage  of  the  Agueda  a  feint,  thought  the  allies*  opera- 
tions would  be  in  mass  towards  the  Esla,  and  was  positively  assured^by 
his  emissaries  that  Hill  would  move  by  the  Puente  Congosto  against 
Segovia  However  on  the  27th  he  heard  of  the  passage  of  the  Tormes 
and  of  Viilatte*8  retreat,  whereupon  evacuating  Arevalo  he  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Rueda,  and  directed  Conroux  who  was  marching  upon 
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Arevalo,  and  so  hastily  that  he  left  a  moveable  column  behind  him  on 
the  upper  Tormes,  to  come  to  the  Trabancos. 

Gazan  at  first  designed  to  talce  post  behind  that  river,  but  there  was 
no  good  position  there,  and  the  28th  he  rallied  Conroux's,  Rey*s,  and 
yiilatte*8  infantry  and  Tilly*s  cavalry  behind  the  Zapardiel.  Daricau*8 
division  was  meanwhile  concentrated  at  Toro,  and  Digeon*s  at  Zamora; 
a  bridge-head  was  commenced  at  Tordesillas,  which  was  the  point  of 
retreat,  and  guards  were  placed  at  Polios  where  the  fords  of  the  Duero 
were  very  low  though  as  yet  impracticable.  These  movements  were 
made  in  tranquillity,  for  Hill  had  no  desire  by  driving  the  French  over 
the  Duero  to  increase  the  number  of  their  troops  on  the  Esla.  However^ 
on  the  30th,  Gazan,  hearing  that  Hill  was  advancing  and  that  the  troops 
on  the  Esla  were  likely  to  attempt  the  passage  of  that  river,  crossed  the 
Duero  in  the  night  and  toolc  post  at  Tordesillas,  intending  to  concentrate 
the  whole  army  of  the  south  on  the  right  of  that  river;  but  Leval,  though 
be  had  quitted  Madrid  on  the  27th,  was  not  yet  arrived,  and  a  large 
artillery  convoy,  the  ministers  and  Spanish  families,  and  the  pictures 
from  the  palace  of  Madrid,  were  likewise  on  the  road  from  that  capital 
by  the  Segovia  passes. 

At  this  time  the  army  of  Portugal  and  D'Armagnac*8  division  was 
extended  from  the  Esla  to  the  Carrion,  the  king^s  guards  were  at  Val- 
ladolid,  and  D'Erlon  was  in  march  to  the  Puente  Duero,  from  Segovia 
and  Sepulveda, 'yet  slowly  and  apparently  not  aware  of  the  crisis. 
Meanwhile  the  passage  of  the  Esla  had  been  effected,  and  hence  if 
that  river  had  been  crossed  at  the  time  fore-calculated  by  Wellington, 
and  a  rapid  push  made  upon  Placencia  and  Valladolid,  while  Hill  marched 
upon  Rueda,  the  whole  French  army  might  have  been  caught  in  what 
Napoleon  calls  ^^flagrarUe  delicto,*  and  destroyed.  And  even  now  It 
would  seem  that  Wellington  could  have  profited  more  by  marching, 
than  by  halting  at  Toro  on  the  3d  of  June,  for  though  Leval's  troops  and 
part  of  the  army  of  the  centre  were  then  t)etween  the  Puente  Duero  and 
Valladolid,  D*Erlon  had  left  a  large  division  at  Tudela  de  Duero  to  protect 
the  arrival  of  the  convoy  from  Madrid,  which  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
Duero;  another  great  convoy  was  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
Pisnerga,  and  the  parks  of  the  armies  of  Portugal  and  of  the  south  were 
waiting  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  until  the  first  convoy  had  passed 
over  the  Carrion.  Nevertheless  it  was  prudent  to  gather  well  to  a  head 
first,  and  the  general  combinations  had  been  so  profoundly  made  that  the 
evil  day  for  the  French  was  only  deferred. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  Joseph's  design  was  to  oppose  Wellington's 
principal  force  with  the  army  of  the  south,  while  the  army  of  the  centre 
bekl  the  rest  in  check,  the  army  of  Portugal  to  aid  either  as  the  case 
might  t>e ;  and  such  was  his  infatuation  as  to  his  real  position,  that  even 
now,  from  the  Duero,  he  was  pressing  upon  his  brother  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  civil  Spanish  administration  for  the  provinces  behind 
the  Ebro,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  insurrection,  and  for  the  rendering 
of  the  army  of  the  north  disposable.  He  even  demanded  an  order  from 
the  emperor  to  draw  ClauzePs  troops  away  from  the  Ebro,  that  he  might 
drive  the  allies  back  to  the  Coa.  and  take  the  long  urged  offensive  posi- 
tklb  towards  Portugal,  Napoleon  being  then  at  Dresden  and  Wellington 
on  the  Duero ! 

On  the  2d  of  June,  when  the  allies  bad  passed  the  Esla,  the  king,  who 
expected  them  at  Toro  the  Ist*  became  disturbed  to  find  his  front  unmo- 
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Gallicians  had  reached  Astorga;  but  it  was  uncertain  if  Sylvelra*s 
cavalry  would  come  from  Braganza  to  connect  the  left  of  the  Elnglish 
with  the  Gallicians  as  it  had  done  the  year  before. 

Thus  on  the  24th  of  May  the  French  were  still  entirely  in  the  dark 
with  respect  to  Graham's  movement,  and  although  it  was  known  the  26th 
at  Vailadolid,  that  Wellington  had  troops  in  the  country  beyond  the 
Esla,  it  was  not  considered  a  decisive  movement  because  the  head-quac- 
ters  were  still  at  Freneda.  However  on  the  29th  Reille  united  his 
cavalry  at  Valderas,  passed  the  Esla,  entered  Benavente  and  sent  patrols 
towards  Tobara  and  Carvajales ;  from  their  repor/ts  and  other  sources 
he  understood  the  whole  allied  army  was  on  the  Elsla,  and  as  his  detach- 
ments were  closely  followed  by  the  British  scouting  parties,  he  recrossed 
the  Elsla  and  broke  the  bridge  of  Castro  Gonzalo,  leaving  his  light  horse- 
inen  to  watch  it.  But  the  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  Esla,  after  Graham 
had  reached  Carvajales,  made  Reille  doubt  both  the  strength  of  the  allies 
and  their  inclination  to  cross  that  river.  He  expected  the  main  attack 
on  the  Tormes,  and  proposed  in  conjunction  with  Daricau's  infantry« 
and  Digeon*s  dragoons,  then  at  Toro  and  Zamora,  to  defend  the  Daero 
and  the  lower  Esla,  leaving  the  Gallicians,  whose  force  he  despised,  to 
pass  the  upper  Esla  at  their  peril. 

D*Armagnac*s  division  was  now  at  Rio  Seco,  and  Maucune's  division, 
which  had  been  spread  along  the  road  to  Burgos,  was  ordered  to  coii- 
centrate  at  Palencia  on  the  Carrion.  But  meanwhile  Gazan  on  the  other 
flank  of  the  French  position  was  equally  deceived  by  the  movements  of 
the  English  general.  The  7th  of  May  he  heard  from  the  Tormes  that 
the  allies*  preparations  indicated  a  movement  towards  that  river.  Leval 
wrote  from  Madrid  that  he  had  abandoned  Toledo  because  fifteen  thoi&> 
sand  English  and  ten  thousand  Spaniards  were  to  advance  by  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus,  that  rations  had  been  ordered  at  Escalona  for  Long*s 
£lnglish  cavalry,  and  that  magazines  were  formed  at  Bejar.  At  the  same 
time  from  a  third  quarter  came  news  that  three  divisions  would  pass  the 
Duero  to  join  the  Gallicians  and  march  upon  Vailadolid. 

Gazan  rightly  judging  that  the  magazines  at  Bejar  were  to  supply  Hill 
and  th&  Spaniards,  in  their  movement  to  join  Wellington,  expected  at 
first  that  the  whole  would  operate  by  the  Esla,  but  on  the  14th  fresh 
reports  changed  this  opinion ;  he  then  judged  Hill  would  advance  by  the 
Puente  Congosto  upon  the  Avila,  to  cut  Leval  off  from  the  army,  while 
Wellington  attacked  Salamanca.  On  the  24th  however  his  doubts 
vanished.  Villatte  told  him  that  Wellington  was  over  the  Agueda,  Gra- 
ham over  the  lower  Duero,  and  at  the  same  time  Daricau,  writing  from 
Zamora,  told  him  that  Graham's  cavalry  had  already  reached  Alcanizas, 
only  one  march  from  the  Esla.  Conroux  was  instantly  directed  to 
march  from  Avila  to  Arevalo,  Tilly  to  move  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
army  of  the  south,  from  Madrigal  towards  the  Trabancos,  Daricau  to 
send  a  brigade  to  Toro,  and  Leval  to  come  over  the  Guadarama  pass 
and  join  D'Erlon  at  Segovia. 

On  the  26th,  Gazan  thinking  Wellington  sloi^,  and  crediting  a  report 
that  he  was  sick  and  travelling  in  a  carriage,  relapsed  into  doubt.  He 
now  judged  the  passage  of  the  Agueda  a  feint,  thought  the  allies'  opera- 
tions would  be  in  mass  towards  the  Esla,  and  was  positively  assurechl^ 
his  emissaries  that  Hill  would  move  by  the  Puente  Congosto  against 
Segovia  However  on  the  27th  he  heard  of  the  passage  of  the  Tormes 
and  of  Villatte*8  retreat,  whereupon  evacuatmg  Arevalo  he  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Rueda,  and  directed  Conroux  who  was  marching  upon 
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Arevalo,  and  so  hastily  that  he  left  a  moveable  column  behind  him  on 
tbe  upper  Tormes,  to  come  to  the  Trabancos. 

Gazan  at  first  designed  to  talce  post  behind  that  river,  but  there  was 
no  good  position  there,  and  the  28th  he  rallied  Conroux*s,  Rey*s,  and 
Villatte*s  infantry  and  Tilly's  cavalry  behind  the  Zapardiel.  Daricau's 
division  was  meanwhile  concentrated  at  Toro,  and  Digeon's  at  Zamora; 
a  bridge-head  was  commenced  at  Tordesillas,  which  was  the  point  of 
retreat,  and  guards  were  placed  at  Polios  where  the  fords  of  the  Duero 
were  very  low  though  as  yet  impracticable.  These  movements  were 
made  in  tranquillity,  for  Hill  had  no  desire  by  driving  the  French  over 
the  Duero  to  increase  the  number  of  their  troops  on  the  Esla.  However^ 
on  the  30th,  Gazan,  hearing  that  Hill  was  advancing  and  that  the  troops 
on  tbe  Esla  were  likely  to  attempt  the  passage  of  that  river,  crossed  tbe 
Duero  in  the  night  and  tools  post  at  Tordesillas,  intending  to  concentrate 
tbe  whole  army  of  the  south  on  the  right  of  that  river;  but  Leval,  though 
he  had  quitted  Madrid  on  the  27th,  was  not  yet  arrived,  and  a  large 
artillery  convoy,  the  ministers  and  Spanish  families,  and  the  pictures 
from  the  palace  of  Madrid,  were  likewise  on  the  road  from  that  capital 
by  tbe  Segovia  passes. 

At  this  time  the  army  of  Portugal  and  D*Armagnac*s  division  was 
extended  from  the  Esla  to  the  Carrion,  the  king's  guards  were  at  Val- 
ladolid,  and  D'Erlon  was  in  march  to  the  Puente  Duero,  from  Segovia 
and  Sepulveda,  ^yet  slowly  and  apparently  not  aware  of  the  crisis. 
Meanwhile  the  passage  of  the  Esla  had  been  effected,  and  hence  if 
that  river  had  been  crossed  at  the  time  fore-calculated  by  Wellington, 
and  a  rapid  push  made  upon  Placencia  and  Valladolid,  while  Hill  marched 
upon  Rueda,  the  whole  French  army  might  have  been  caught  in  what 
Napoleon  calls  ^^ftagrarUe  delicto^  and  destroyed.  And  even  now  it 
would  seem  that  Wellington  could  have  profited  more  by  marching, 
than  by  halting  at  Toro  on  the  3d  of  June,  for  though  LevaPs  troops  and 
part  of  the  army  of  the  centre  were  then  between  the  Puente  Duero  and 
Valladolid,  D*Erlon  had  left  a  large  division  at  Tudela  de  Duero  to  protect 
tbe  arrival  of  the  convoy  from  Madrid,  which  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
Duero;  another  great  convoy  was  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
PIsuerga,  and  the  parks  of  the  armies  of  Portugal  and  of  the  south  were 
waiting  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  until  the  first  convoy  had  passed 
over  the  Carrion.  Nevertheless  it  was  prudent  to  gather  well  to  a  head 
first,  and  the  general  combinations  had  been  so  profoundly  made  that  the 
evil  day  for  the  French  was  only  deferred. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  Joseph's  design  was  to  oppose  Wellington's 
principal  force  with  the  army  of  the  south,  while  the  army  of  the  centre 
bekl  the  rest  in  check,  the  army  of  Portugal  to  aid  either  as  the  case 
might  be;  and  such  was  his  infotuation  as  to  his  real  position,  that  even 
now,  from  the  Duero,  he  was  pressing  upon  his  brother  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  civil  Spanish  administration  for  the  provinces  behind 
the  Ebro,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  insurrection,  and  for  the  rendering 
of  tbe  army  of  the  north  disposable.  He  even  demanded  an  order  from 
tbe  emperor  to  draw  Clauzel's  troops  away  from  the  Ebro,  that  he  might 
drive  the  allies  back  to  the  Coa,  and  take  the  long  urged  offensive  posi- 
tidb  towards  Portugal,  Napoleon  being  then  at  Dresden  and  Wellington 
on  the  Duero ! 

On  the  2d  of  June,  when  the  allies  bad  passed  the  Esla,  the  king,  who 
expected  them  at  Toro  the  Ist,  became  disturbed  to  find  his  front  unmo- 
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Gallidans  had  reached  Astorga;  but  it  was  uncertain  if  Sylveira*s 
cavalry  would  come  from  Braganza  to  connect  the  left  of  the  Elnglish 
with  the  Gallicians  as  it  had  done  the  year  before. 

Thus  on  the  24th  of  May  the  French  were  still  entirely  in  the  dark 
with  respect  to  Graham's  movement,  and  although  it  was  Icnown  the  26th 
at  Valladolid,  that  Wellington  had  troops  in  the  country  beyond  the 
Esla,  it  was  not  considered  a  decisive  movement  because  the  head-quac- 
ters  were  still  at  Freneda.  However  on  the  29th  Reille  united  his 
cavalry  at  Valderas,  passed  the  E^la,  entered  Benavente  and  sent  patrols 
towards  Tobara  and  Carvajales ;  from  their  repor/ts  and  other  sources 
he  understood  the  whole  allied  army  was  on  the  Esia,  and  as  his  detach- 
ments were  closely  followed  by  the  British  scouting  parties,  he  recrossed 
the  Esla  and  brolce  the  bridge  of  Castro  Gonzalo,  leaving  his  light  horse- 
inen  to  watch  it.  But  the  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  E^la,  after  Graham 
had  reached  Carvajales,  made  Reille  doubt  both  the  strength  of  the  allies 
and  their  inclination  to  cross  that  -  river.  He  expected  the  main  attack 
on  the  Tormes,  and  proposed  in  conjunction  with  Daricau*8  infantry* 
and  Digeon*s  dragoons,  then  at  Toro  and  Zamora,  to  defend  the  Daero 
and  the  lower  Esla,  leaving  the  Gallicians,  whose  force  he  despised,  to 
pass  the  upper  Esla  at  their  peril. 

D*Armagnac*s  division  was  now  at  Rio  Seco,  and  Maucune*s  division, 
which  had  been  spread  along  the  road  to  Burgos,  was  ordered  to  coii- 
centrate  at  Palencia  on  the  Carrion.  But  meanwhile  Gazan  on  the  other 
flank  of  tlie  French  position  was  equally  deceived  by  the  movements  of 
the  English  general.  The  7th  of  May  he  heard  from  the  Tormes  that 
the  allies*  preparations  indicated  a  movement  towards  that  river.  Leval 
wrote  from  Madrid  that  he  had  abandoned  Toledo  because  fifteen  tboi&> 
sand  English  and  ten  thousand  Spaniards  were  to  advance  by  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus,  that  rations  had  been  ordered  at  Escalona  for  Long's 
£lnglish  cavalry,  and  that  magazines  were  formed  at  Bejar.  At  the  same 
time  from  a  third  quarter  came  news  that  three  divisions  would  pass  the 
Duero  to  join  the  Gallicians  and  march  upon  Valladolid. 

Gazan  rightly  judging  that  the  magazines  at  Bejar  were  to  supply  Hill 
and  th&  Spaniards,  in  their  movement  to  join  Wellington,  expected  at 
first  that  the  whole  would  operate  by  the  Esla,  but  on  the  14th  fresh 
reports  changed  this  opinion ;  he  then  judged  Hill  would  advance  by  the 
Puente  Congosto  upon  the  Avila,  to  cut  Leval  off  from  the  army,  while 
Wellington  attacked  Salamanca.  On  the  24th  however  his  doubts 
vanished.  Villatte  told  him  that  Wellington  was  over  the  Agueda,  Gra- 
ham over  the  lower  Duero,  and  at  the  same  time  Daricau,  writing  from 
Zamora,  told  him  that  Graham's  cavalry  had  already  reached  AJcanizas, 
only  one  march  from  the  Esla.  Conroux  was  instantly  directed  to 
march  from  Avila  to  Arevalo,  Tilly  to  move  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
army  of  the  south,  from  Madrigal  towards  the  Trabancos,  Daricau  to 
send  a  brigade  to  Toro,  and  Leval  to  come  over  the  Guadarama  pass 
and  join  D'Erlon  at  Segovia. 

On  the  26th,  Gazan  thinking  Wellington  sloi^,  and  crediting  a  report 
that  he  was  sick  and  travelling  in  a  carriage,  relapsed  into  doubt.  He 
now  judged  the  passage  of  the  Agueda  a  feint,  thought  the  allies'  opera- 
tions would  be  in  mass  towards  the  Esla,  and  was  positively  assur^Jyy 
his  emissaries  that  Hill  would  move  by  the  Puente  Congosto  against 
Segovia  However  on  the  27th  he  heard  of  the  passage  of  the  Tormes 
and  of  Villatte*8  retreat,  whereupon  evacuating  Arevalo  he  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Rueda,  and  directed  Conroux  who  was  marching  upon 
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Arevalo,  and  so  hastily  that  he  left  a  moveable  column  behind  him  on 
tbe  upper  Tormes,  to  come  to  the  Trabancos. 

Gazan  at  first  designed  to  take  post  behind  that  river,  but  there  was 
no  good  position  there,  and  the  28th  he  rallied  Conroux's,  Rey*s,  and 
yiilatte*s  infantry  and  Tilly*s  cavalry  behind  the  Zapardiel.  Daricau's 
division  was  meanwhile  concentrated  at  Toro,  and  Digeon*s  at  Zamora ; 
a  bridge-head  was  commenced  at  Tordesillas,  which  was  the  point  of 
retreat,  and  guards  were  placed  at  Polios  where  the  fords  of  the  Duero 
were  very  low  though  as  yet  impracticable.  These  movements  were 
made  in  tranquillity,  for  Hilt  had  no  desire  by  driving  the  French  over 
the  Duero  to  increase  the  number  of  their  troops  on  the  Esla.  However^ 
on  the  30th,  Gazan,  hearing  that  Hill  was  advancing  and  that  the  troops 
on  tbe  Esla  were  likely  to  attempt  the  passage  of  that  river,  crossed  tlie 
Duero  in  the  night  and  took  post  at  Tordesillas,  intending  to  concentrate 
tbe  whole  army  of  the  south  on  the  right  of  that  river;  but  Leval,  though 
be  had  quitted  Madrid  on  the  27th,  was  not  yet  arrived,  and  a  large 
artillery  convoy,  the  ministers  and  Spanish  families,  and  the  pictures 
from  the  palace  of  Madrid,  were  likewise  on  the  road  from  that  capital 
by  tbe  Segovia  passes. 

At  this  time  the  army  of  Portugal  and  D*Armagnac*s  division  was 
extended  from  the  Esla  to  the  Carrion,  the  king's  guards  were  at  Val- 
ladolid,  and  D'Erlon  was  in  march  to  the  Puente  Duero,  from  Segovia 
and  Sepulveda,  ^yet  slowly  and  apparently  not  aware  of  the  crisis. 
Meanwhile  the  passage  of  the  Esla  had  been  effected,  and  hence  if 
that  river  had  been  crossed  at  the  time  fore-calculated  by  Wellington, 
and  a  rapid  push  made  upon  Placencia  and  Valladolid,  while  Hill  marched 
upon  Rueda,  the  whole  French  army  might  have  been  caught  in  what 
Napoleon  calls  ^^ftas^rarUe  delicto,^*  and  destroyed.  And  even  now  it 
would  seem  that  Wellington  could  have  profited  more  by  marching, 
than  by  halting  at  Toro  on  the  3d  of  June,  for  though  Leval's  troops  and 
part  of  the  army  of  the  centre  were  then  between  the  Puente  Duero  and 
Valladolid,  D*Erlon  had  left  a  large  division  at  Tudela  de  Duero  to  protect 
tbe  arrival  of  the  convoy  from  Madrid,  which  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
Duero;  another  great  convoy  was  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
Pisuerga,  and  the  parks  of  the  armies  of  Portugal  and  of  the  south  were 
waiting  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  until  the  first  convoy  had  passed 
over  the  Carrion.  Nevertheless  it  was  prudent  to  gather  well  to  a  head 
first,  and  the  general  combinations  had  been  so  profoundly  made  that  the 
evil  day  for  the  French  was  only  deferred. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  Joseph's  design  was  to  oppose  Wellington's 
principal  force  with  the  army  of  the  south,  while  the  army  of  the  centre 
beki  the  rest  in  check,  the  army  of  Portugal  to  aid  either  as  the  case 
might  be;  and  such  was  his  infotuation  as  to  his  real  position,  that  even 
now,  from  the  Duero,  he  was  pressing  upon  his  brother  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  civil  Spanish  administration  for  the  provinces  behind 
the  Ebro,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  insurrection,  and  for  the  rendering 
of  the  army  of  the  north  disposable.  He  even  demanded  an  order  from 
tbe  emperor  to  draw  Clauzel's  troops  away  from  the  Ebro,  that  he  might 
drive  the  allies  back  to  the  Coa,  and  take  the  long  urged  offensive  posi- 
tklb  towards  Portugal,  Napoleon  being  then  at  Dresden  and  Wellington 
on  the  Duero ! 

On  the  2d  of  June,  when  the  allies  had  passed  the  Esla,  the  king,  who 
expected  them  at  Toro  the  Ist*  became  disturbed  to  find  his  front  unmo- 
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lested,  and  concluded,  as  he  had  received  no  letter  from  Reille,  that 
Wellington  had  cut  hfs  communication,  turned  his  right,  and  was 
marching  towards  the  Carrion.  His  alarm  was  considerable  and  with 
reason,  but  in  the  evening  of  the  2d  he  heard  from  Reille,  who  had 
retired  unmolested  to  Rio  Seco  and  there  rallied  D'Armagnac's  troops, 
but  Maucune's  division  was  still  in  march  from  different  parts  to  conc«i- 
trate  at  Palencia.  The  halt  of  the  3d  was  therefore  to  the  profit  of  the 
French,  for  during  that  time  they  received  the  Madrid  convoy  and 
ensured  the  concentration  of  all  their  troops,  recovering  even  Ck)nroiix^ 
moveable  column  which  joined  Leval  near  Olmedo.  They  also  destroyed 
the  bridges  of  Tudeia  and  Puente  Duero  on  the  Duero,  and  that  of 
Simancas  and  Cabe<;^on  on  the  Pisuerga,  and  they  passed  their  convojrs 
over  the  Carrion,  directing  them,  under  escort  of  Casa  Palacios'  Spanish 
division,  upon  Burgos. 

The  army  of  the  south  now  moved  upon  Torrelobaton  and  Penaflor, 
the  army  of  the  centre  upon  Duenas,  the  army  of  Portugal  upon  Palencia ; 
and  the  spirits  of  all  were  raised  by  intelligence  of  the  emperor's  victory 
at  Lutzen,  and  by  a  report  that  the  Toulon  fleet  had  made  a  successful 
descent  on  Sicily.  It  would  appear  that  Napoleon  certainly  contem- 
plated an  attack  upon  that  island,  and  Lord  William  Bentinclc  thought  it 
would  be  successful,  but  it  was  prevented  by  Murat's  discontent,  who 
instead  of  attacliing  fell  off  from  Napoleon  and  opened  a  negotiation  with 
the  British. 

The  4th,  Wellington  moved  in  advance,  his  bridge  of  communicatioD 
was  established  at  Polios,  and  considerable  stores  of  ammunition  were 
formed  at  Valladolid ;  some  had  also  been  taken  at  Zamora,  and  the 
cavalry  flankers  captured  large  magazines  of  grain  at  Arevalo.  Towards 
the  Carrion  the  allies  marched  rapidly  by  parallel  roads,  and  in  compact 
order,  the  Gallicians  on  the  extreme  left,  Moriilo  and  Julian  Sanchez 
on  the  extreme  right,  and  the  English  general  expected  the  enemy  would 
make  a  stand  behind  that  river,  but  the  report  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
hasty  movement  of  the  French  columns  soon  convinced  him  that  they 
were  in  full  retreat  for  Burgos.  On  the  6th,  all  the  French  armies  were 
over  the  Carrion,  Reille  had  even  reached  Palencia  on  the  4th  and  there 
•rallied  Maucune's  division,  and  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry  which  had 
been  employed  on  the  communications. 

Although  the  king^s  force  was  now  about  fifty-flve  thousand  fighting 
men;  exclusive  of  his  Spanish  division,  which  was  escorting  the  convo3rs 
and  baggage,  he  did  not  judge  the  Carrion  a  good  position  and  retired 
behind  the  upper  Pisuerga,  desiring  if  possible  to  give  battle  there.  He 
sent  Jourdan  to  examine  the  state  of  Burgos  castle,  and  expedited  fresh 
letters,  for  he  had  already  written  from  Valladolid  on  the  27th  and  30th 
of  May,  to  Foy,  Sarrut,  and  Clauzel,  calling  them  towards  the  plains  of 
Burgos;  and  others  to  Suchet  directing  him  to  march  immediately  upon 
Zaragoza  and  hoping  he  was  already  on  his  way  there ;  but  Suchet  was 
then  engaged  in  Catalonia,  ClauzePs  troops  were  on  the  borders  of 
Aragon,  Foy  and  Palombini's  Italians  were  on  the  coast  of  Guipuscoa, 
and  Sarrut*s  division  was  pursuing  Longa  in  the  Montana. 

Joseph  was  still  unacquainted  with  his  enemy.  Higher  than  seventy 
or  eighty  thousand  he  did  not  estimate  the  allied  forces,  and  he  was 
desirous  of  fighting  them  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Burgos.  But  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  before  and  around  him.  For  all 
the  partidas  of  the  Asturias  and  the  Montana  were  drawing  together  on 
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his  right,  Julian  Sanchez  and  the  partidas  of  Castile  were  closing  on  his 
left,  and  Abispal  with  the  reserve  and  Freire*s  cavalry  had  already  passed 
the  Gredos  mountains  and  were  in  full  march  for  Valladolid.  Neverthe- 
less the  king  was  sanguine  of  success  if  he  could  rally  Clauzers  and 
Foy*8  divisions  in  time,  and  his  despatches  to  the  former  were  frequent 
and  urgent.  ^  Come  with  the  infantry  of  the  army  of  Portugal !  Come 
with  the  army  of  the  north,  and  we  shall  drive  the  allies  over  the 
Duero  .^'  Such  was  his  cry  to  Clauzel,  and  again  he  urged  his  political 
schemes  upon  his  brother :  but  he  was  not  a  statesman  to  advise  Napo- 
leon, nor  a  general  to  contend  with  Wellington ;  his  was  not  the  military 
genius,  nor  were  his  the  arrangements  that  could  recover  the  initiatory 
movement  at  such  a  crisis  and  against  such  an  adversary. 

While  the  king  was  on  the  Pisuerga  he  received  Jourdan*s  report. 
The  castle  of  Burgos  was  untenable,  there  were  no  magazines  of  provi- 
sions, the  new  works  were  quite  unfinished,  and  they  commanded  the 
old  which  were  unable  to  hold  out  a  day;  of  Clauze]*s»  and  Foy's  divi- 
sions nothing  had  been  heard.  It  was  resolved  to  retire  behind  the  Ebra 
All  the  French  outposts  in  the  Bureba  and  Montana  were  immediately 
withdrawn,  and  the  great  dep6t  of  Burgos  was  evacuated  upon  Vittoria, 
which  was  thus  encumbered  with  the  artillery  depots  of  Madrid,  of  Val- 
ladolid, and  of  Burgos,  and  with  the  baggage  and  stores  of  so  many 
armies  and  so  many  fugitive  families ;  and  at  this  moment  also  arrived 
from  France  a  convoy  of  treasure  which  had  long  waited  for  escort  at 
Bayonne. 

Meanwhile  the  tide  of  war  flowed  onwards  with  terrible  power.  The 
allies  had  crossed  the  Carrion  on  the  7th,  and  Joseph  quitting  Torque- 
ipada  had  retired  by  the  high  road  to  Burgos  with  his  left  wing  com- 
posed of  the  army  of  the  south  and  centre,  while,  Reille  with  that  of  Por- 
tugal forming  the  right  wing  moved  by  Castro  Xerez.  But  Wellington 
following  hard,  and  conducting  his  operations  continually  on  the  same 
principle,  pushed  his  left  wing  and  the  Gallicians  along  by-roads,  and 
passed  the  upper  Pisuerga  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th.  Having  thus 
turned  the  line  of  the  Pisuerga  entirely,  and  outflanked  Reille,  he  made 
a  short  journey  the  11th,  and  halted  the  12th  with  his  left  wing,  for  he 
had  outmarched  his  supplies,  and  had  to  arrange  the  farther  feeding  of 
his  troops  in  a  country  wide  of  his  line  of  communication.  Nevertheless 
he  pushed  his  right  wing  under  General  Hill  along  the  main  road  to 
Burgos,  resolved  to  make  the  French  yield  the  castle  or  fight  for  the 
possession,  and  meanwhile  Julian  Sanchez  acting  beyond  the  Arlanzan 
cut  off  small  posts  and  straggling  detachments. 

Reille  had  regained  the  great  road  to  Burgos  on  the  9th,  and  was 
strongly  posted  behind  the  Hormaza  stream,  his  right  near  Hormillas, 
bis  left  on  the  Arlanzan,  barring  the  way  to  Burgos;  the  other  two 
armies  were  in  reserve  t)ehind  Estepar,  and  in  this  situation  they  had 
remained  for  three  days  and  were  again  cheered  by  intelligence  of  Napo- 
leon's victory  at  Bautzen  and  the  consequent  armistice.  But,  on  the  12th, 
Wellington's  columns  came  up,  and  the  light  division,  preceded  by 
Grant's  hussars  and  Ponsonby's  dragoons,  immediately  turned  the 
French  right,  while  the  rest  of.the  troops  attacked  on  the  whole  range  of 
'heights  from  Hormillas  to  Estepar.  Reille,  whose  object  was  to  make 
the  allies  show  their  force,  seeing  their  horsemen  in  rear  of  his  right 
flank  while  his  front  was  so  strongly  menaced,  made  for  the  bridge  of 
Banid  on  the  Arlanzan;    then  Gardiner's  horse^irtillery  raked    his 
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columns,  and' Captain  Milles  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons  charging,  took 
some  prisoners  and  one  of  his  guns  which  had  been  disabled.  Mean- 
while the  right  of  the  allies  pressing  forward  towards  the  bridge  of 
Baniel  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  retreat,  but  the  French  repelled  the 
minor  attacks  with  the  utmost  firmness,  bore  the  fire  of  the  artillery 
without  shrinking,  and  evading  the  serious  attacks  by  their  rapid  yet 
orderly  movement,  finally  passed  the  river  with  a  loss  of  only  thirty  meA 
killed  and  a  few  taken. 

The  three  French  armies  being  now  covered  by  the  Urbel  and  Arlan- 
zan  rivers,  which  were  swelled  by  the  rain,  could  not  be  easily  attacked, 
and  the  stores  of  Burgos  were  removed ;  but  in  the  night  Joseph  again 
retreated  along  the  high  road  by  Briviesca  to  Pancorbo,  into  which  place 
he  threw  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  men.  The  castle  of  Burgos  was 
prepared  also  for  destruction,  and  whether  from  huf  ry,  or  negligence,  or 
want  of  skill,  the  mines  exploded  outwards,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  a  column  of  infantry  was  defiling  under  the  castle.  Several  streets 
were  laid  in  ruins,  thousands  of  shells  and  other  combustibles  which  had 
been  left  in  the  place  were  ignited  and  driven  upwards  with  a  horrible 
crash,  the  hills  rocked  above  the  devoted  column,  and  a  shower  of  iron, 
timber,  and  stony  fragments  falling  on  it,  in  an  instant  destroyed  more 
than  three  hundred  men !  Fewer  deaths  might  have  sufficed  to  deter- 
mine the  crisis  of  a  great  battle ! 

But  such  an  art  is  war !  So  fearful  is  the  consequence  of  error,  so 
terrible  the  responsibility  of  a  general.  Strongly  and  wisely  did  Napo- 
leon speak  when  he  told  Joseph,  that  if  he  would  command,  he  must  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  business,  labouring  day  and  night,  thinking  of 
nothing  else.  Here  was  a  noble  army  driven  like  sheep  before  prowling 
wolves,  yet  in  every  action  the  inferior  generals  had  t)een  prompt  and 
skilful,  the  soldiers  brave,  ready  and  daring,  firm  and  obedient  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances  of  battle.  Infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  all 
were  excellent  and  numerous,  and  the  country  strong  and  favourable 
for  defence ;  but  that  soul  of  armies,  the  mind  of  a  great  comnoander 
was  wanting,  and  the  Esia,  the  Tormes,  the  Duero,  the  Carrion,  the 
Pisuerga,  the  Arlanzan,  seemed  to  be  dried  up,  the  rocks,  the  mountains, 
the  deep  ravines  to  be  levelled.  Clauzel's  strong  positions,  Dubreton'8 
thundering  castle,  had  disappeared  like  a  dream ;  and  sixty  thousand 
veteran  soldiers,  though  willing  to  fight  at  every  step,  were  hurried 
with  all  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  a  defeat  across  the  Ebro.  Nor  was 
that  barrier  found  of  more  avail  to  mitigate  the  rushing  violence  of  their 
formidable  enemy. 

Joseph  having  possession  of  the  impregnable  rocks,  and  the  defile  and 
forts  of  Pancorbo,  now  thought  he  could  safely  wait  for  his  re-enforce- 
ments, and  extended  his  wings  for  the  sake  of  subsistence.  On  the 
16th;  D*Erlon  marched  to  Aro  on  the  left,  leaving  small  posts  of  com* 
munication  between  that  place  and  Miranda,  and  sending  detachments 
towards  Domingo  Cal<;;ada  to  watch  the  road  leading  from  Burgos  to 
Logrono.  Gazan  remained  in  the  centre  with  a  strong  advanced  guard 
beyond  Pancorbo,  for  as  the  king's  hope  was  to  retake  the  offensive,  he 
retained  the  power  of  issuing  beyond  the  defiles,  and  his  scouting  parties 
were  pushed  forward  towards  Briviesca  in  front,  to  Zerezo  on  the  left* 
and  to  Poya  do  Sal  on  the  right.  The  rest  of  the  army  of  the  south 
was  cantoned  by  divisions  as  far  as  Arroinon  behind  the  Ebro,  and 
Reille,  who  had  occupied  the  Busto  marched  to  Espejo,  also  behind  the 
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Et>ro  and  on  the  great  road  to  Bilbao.  There  being  joined  by  Sarrut's 
division  from  Orduna  he  toolc  post,  placing  Maucune  at  Frias,  Sarrut  at 
Osma,  and  La  Martini^re  at  E^pejo ;  guarding  also  the  Puente  Lara, 
and  sending  strong  scouting  parties  towards  Medina  de  Pomar  and  Vil- 
larcayo  on  one  side  and  towards  Orduna  on  the  other. 

While  these  nnovements  were  in.  progress,  all  the  encumbrances  of  the 
armies  were  assembled  in  the  basin  of  Vittoria,  and  many  small  gar* 
risons  of  the  army  of  the  north  came  in ;  for  Clauzel  having  received  the 
king's  first  letter  on  the  15th  of  June  had  stopped  the  pursuit  of  Mina« 
and  proceeded  to  gather  up  his  scattered  columns,  intending  to  move 
by  the  way  of  Logrono  to  the  Ebro.  He  had  with  him  Taupin's  and 
Barbout*s  divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  but  after  providing  for  his 
^garrisons,  only  five  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  the  north  were  dis- 
posable, so  that  he  could  not  bring  more  than  fourteen  thousand  men  to 
aid  the  king;  nevertheless  the  latter  confident  in  the  strength  of  his 
front  was  still  buoyant  with  the  hope  of  assembling  an  army  powerful 
enough  to  retake  the  ofiensive.    His  dream  was  short-lived. 

The  13th,  while  the  echoes  of  the  explosion  at  Burgos  were  still 
ringing  on  the  hills,  Wellington's  whole  army  was  in  motion  by  its  left 
tolkrds  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Ebro.  The  Gallicians 
moved  from  Aguilar  de  Campo  high  up  on  the  Pisnerga,  Graham  with 
the  British  left  wing  moved  from  Villa  Diego,  and  in  one  march  reaching 
the  river,  passed  it  on  the  14th  at  the  bridges  of  Rocamunde  and  San 
Martin.  The  centre  of  the  army  followed  on  the  15th,  and  the  same 
day  the  right  wing  under  Hill  marched  through  the  Bureba  and  crossed 
at  the  Puente  Arenas.  This  general  movement  was  masked  by  the 
cavalry  and  by  the  Spanish  irregulars  who  infested  the  rear  of  the 
French  on  the  roads  to  Briviesca  and  Domingo  Cal^ada,  and  the  allies 
being  thus  suddenly  placed  between  the  sources  of  the  Ebro  and  the 
great  mountains  of  Reynosa,  cut  the  French  entirely  off  from  the  sea- 
coast  All  the  ports  except  Santona  and  Bilbao,  were  immediately 
e?acaated  by  the  enemy ;  Santona  was  invested  by  Mendizabal,  Porliert 
Barcena  and  Campiilo;  and  the  English  vessels  entered  St.  Ander, 
where  a  depot  and  hospital  station  was  established,  because  the  royal 
road  from  thence  through  Reynosa  to  Burgos  furnished  a  free  commu- 
nication with  the  army.  This  single  blow  severed  the  connexion  of  the 
English  force  with  Portugal.  That  country  was  cast  off  by  the  army  as 
a  heavy  tender  is  cast  from  its  towing  rope,  and  all  the  British  military 
establishments  were  broken  up  and  transferred  by  sea  to  the  coast  of 
Biscay. 

The  English  general  had  now  his  choice  of  two  modes  of  action. 
The  one  to  march  boldly  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  &11  upon 
the  enemy  wherever  he  could  meet  with  them ;  the  other  to  advance,  still 
turning  the  king's  right,  and  by  entering  Guipuscoa,  to  place  the  army 
on  the  great  communication  with  France,  while  the  fleet  keeping  pace 
with  this  movement  furnished  fresh  depots  at  Bilbao  and  other  ports. 
The  first  plan  was  a  delicate  and  uncertain  operation,  because  of  the 
many  narrow  and  dangerous  defiles  which  were  to  be  passed,  but  the 
second  which  could  scarcely  be  contravened,  was  secure  even  if  the 
fttst  should  fail ;  both  were  compatible  to  a  certain  point,  inasmuch  as 
to  gain  the  great  road  leading  from  Burgos  by  Orduna  to  Bilbao,  was  a 
good  step  for  either,  and  failing  in  that  the  road  leading  by  Valmaceda 
to  Bilbao  was  still  in  reserve.    Wherefore  with  an  eagle's  sweep  Wei- 
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liDgton  brought  his  left  wing  round,  and  pouring  his  nomerou9  columns 
through  all  the  deep  narrow  valleys  and  rugged  defiles,  descended 
towards  the  great  road  of  Bilbao  between  Frias  and  Orduna.  At  Medina 
de  Pomar,  a  central  point,  he  left  the  sixth  division  to  guard  his  stores 
and  supplies ;  but  the  march  of  the  other  divisions  was  unmitigated ; 
neither  the  winter  gullies  nor  the  ravines,  nor  the  precipitate  passes 
amongst  the  rocks,  retarded  the  march  even  of  the  artillery ;  where 
horses  could  not  draw,  men  hauled,  and  when  the  wheels  would  not 
roll,  the  guns  were  let  down  or  lifted  up  with  ropes :  and  strongly  did 
the  rough  veteran  infantry  work  their  way  through  those  wyd  but  ^ 
beautiful  regions;  six  days  they  toiled  unceasingly;  on  the  seventh, 
swelled  by  the  junction  of  Longa^s  division  and  all  the  smaller  bands 
which  came  trickling  from  the  mountains,  they  burst  like  raging  streams 
from  every  defile,  and  went  foaming  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria. 

During  this  time  many  reports  reached  the  French,  some  absurdly 
exaggerated,  as  that  Wellington  had  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
men,*  but  all  indicating  more  or  less  distinctly  the  true  line  and  direc* 
tion  of  his  march.  As  early  as  the  15th,  Jourdan  had  warned  Joseph 
that  the  allies  would  probably  turn  his  right,  and  as  the  reports  of  Mau- 
cune*s  scouts  told  of  the  presence  of  English  troops,  that  day,  on'tbe 
side  of  Puente  Arenas,  he  pressed  the  king  to  send  the  army  of  Portugal 
to  Valmaceda,  and  to  close  the  other  armies  towards  the  same  quarter.! 
Joseph  yielded  so  ftir,  that  Reille  was  ordei'ed  to  concentrate  his  troops 
at  Osma  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  with  the  view  of  gaining  Valma- 
ceda by  Orduna,  if  it  was  still  possible ;  if  not  he  was  to  descend  rapidly 
from  Lodio  upon  Bilbao,  and  to  rally  Foy*s  division  and  the  garrisons  of 
Biscay  upon  the  army  of  Portugal.  At  the  same  time  Gazan  was 
directed  to  send  a  division  of  infantry  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons  from 
the  army  of  the  south,  to  relieve  Reille*s  troops  at  Puente  Lara  and 
Espejo  ;  but  no  general  and  decided  dispositions  were  made. 

Reille  immediately  ordered  Maucune  to  quit  Frias,  and  join  him  at 
Osma  with  his  division,  yet  having  some  fears  for  his  safety  gave  him 
the  choice  of  coming  by  the  direct  road  across  the  hills,  or  by  the  cir- 
cuitous route  of  Puente  Lara.  Maucune  started  late  in  the  night  of  the 
17th  by  the  direct  road,  and  when  Reille  himself  reached  Osma,*  with  La 
Martini^re*s  and  Sarrufs  divisions,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he  found 
a  strong  English  column  issuing  from  the  defiles  in  his  front,  and  the 
head  of  it  was  already  at  Barbarena  in  possession  of  the  high  road  to 
Orduna.  This  was  General  Graham  with  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  divi- 
sions, and  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry.  The  French  general  who 
had  about  eight  thousand  infantry  and  fourteen  guns,  at  first  made  a 
demonstration  with  Sarrut's  division  in  the  view  of  forcing  tfie  British  to 
show  their  whole  force,|  and  a  sharp  skirmish  and  heavy  cannonade 
ensued,  wherein  fifty  men  fell  oh  the  side  of  the  allies,  above  a  hundred 
on  that  of  the  enemy.  But  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  Maucune  had  not 
arrived,  and  beyond  the  mountains,  on  the  left  of  the  French,  the  sound 
of  a  battle  arose  which  seemed  to  advance  along  the  valley  of  Boveda 
into  the  rear  of  Osma :  Reille,  suspecting  what  had  happened,  instantly 
retired  fighting,  towards  Espejo,  where  the  mouths  of  the  valleys  opened 

*  Genenl  TIiouTenot*s  Correspondence,  MS. 

t  Marthal  Jourdan'e  Correspondence,  MS. 

X  Offidftl  Jonnud  of  Uie  chief  of  Uie  suff,  General  Bojer,  MS. 
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00  each  other,  and  from  that  of  Boveda,  and  the  hills  on  the  left,  Mau- 
cooe*s  troops  rushed  forth  begrimed  with  dust  and  powder,  breathless, 
and  broken  into  confused  masses. 

That  general,  proverbially  daring,  marched  over  the  Aracena  ridge 

instead  of  going  by  the  Puente  Lara,  and  bis  leading  brigade,  after 

clearing  the  defiles,  had  halted  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet  near  the  village 

of  San  MiUan  in  the  valley  of  Boveda.    In  this  situation,  without  plantUig 

piquets,  they  were  waiting  for  their  other  brigade  and  the  baggage, 

when  suddenly  the  light  division  which  had   been  moving  by  a  line 

parallel  with  Graham*s  march,  appeared  on  some  rising  ground  in  their 

front ;  the  surprise  was  equal  on  both  sides,  but  the  British  riflemen 

instantly  dashed  down  the  hill  with  loud  cries  and  a  bickering  fire,  the 

fifty-second  followed  in  support,  and  the  French  retreated  fighting  as 

they  best  could.     The  rest  of  the  English  regiments  having  remained  in 

reserve,  were  watching  this  combat  and  thinking  all  their  enemies  were 

before  them,  when  the  second  French  brigade,'  followed  by  the  baggage, 

came  hastily  out  from  a  narrow  cleft  in  some  perpendicular  rocks  on  the 

riglit  hand.     A  very  confused  action  now  commenced,  for  the  reserve 

scrambled  over  some  rough  intervening  ground  to  attack  this  new 

enemy,  and  the  French  to  avoid  them  made  for  a  hill  a  little  way  in 

their  front,  whereupon  the  fifty-second,  whose  rear  was  thus  menaced, 

wheeled  round  and  running  at  full  speed  up  the  hill  met  them  on  the 

sonftnit.     However,  the  French  soldiers  without  losing  their  presence  of 

mind  threw  off  their  packs,  and  half  flying,  half  fighting,  escaped  along 

the  aide  of  the  mountains  towards  Miranda,  while  the  first  brigade  still 

retreating  on  the  road  towards  Espejo  were  pursued  by  the  riflemen. 

Meanwhile  the  sumpter  animals  being  aflVighted,  ran  wildly  about  the 

rocks  with  a  wonderful  clamour,  and  though  the  escort  huddled  together 

fought  desperately,  all  the  baggage  became  the  spoil  of  the  victors,  and 

four  hundred  of  the  French  fell  or  were  taken ;  the  rest,  thanks  to  their 

unyielding  resolution  and  activity,  escaped,  though  pursued  through  the 

mountains  by  some  Spanish  irregulars,  and  Reille  being  still  pressed  by 

Graham  then  retreated  behind  Salinas  de  Anara. 

A  knowledge  of  these  events  reached  the  king  that  night,  yet  neither 
Reille  nor  the  few  prisoners  he  had  made  could  account  for  more  than 
six  Anglo-Portuguese  divisions  at  the  defiles ;  hence  as  no  troops  had 
been  felt  on  the  great  road  from  Burgos,  it  was  judged  that  Hill  was 
marching  with  the  others  by  Valmaceda  into  Guipuscoa,  to  menace  the 
great  communication  with  France.  However  it  was  clear  that  six  divi- 
sions were  concentrated  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  French  armies,  and 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  extricating  the  latter  from  its  critical  situation; 
wherefore  Gazan  and  D*ErIon  marched  in  the  night  to  unite  at  Arminon, 
a  central  point  behind  the  Zadora  river,  up  the  left  bank  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  file  in  order  to  gain  the  basin  of  Vittoria.  But  the  latter 
could  only  be  entered,  at  that  side,  through  the  pass  of  Puebla  de  Ar- 
ganzan  which  was  two  miles  long,  and  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  furnish 
room  for  the  great  road ;  Reille  therefore,  to  cover  this  dangerous  move- 
ment, fell  back  during  the  night  to  Subijana  Morillas,  on  the  Bayas  river. 
His  orders  were  to  dispute  the  ground  vigorously,  for  by  that  route 
Wellington  could  enter  the  basin  before  Gazan  and  D*Erlon  could  thread 
the  pass  of  Puebla;  he  could  also  send  a  corps  from  Frias  to  attack  their 
rear  on  the  Miranda  side,  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  defile.  One 
of  these  things  by  all  means  he  should  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish. 
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but  the  troops  had  made  very  long  marches  on  the  1 8th,  and  it  was  dark 
before  the  fourth  division  had  reached  Espejo.  D*ErIon  and  Gazan, 
therefore,  united  at  Arminon  without  difficulty  about  ten  o'cloclc  in  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  and  immediately  commenced  the  passage  of  the 
defile  of  Puebla,  and  the  head  of  their  column  appeared  on  the  other 
side  at  the  moment  when  Wellington  was  driving  Relllc  back  upon  the 
Zadora. 

The  allies  had  reached  Bayas  before  mid-day  of  the  19th,  and  if  they 
could  have  forced  the  passage  at  once,  the  armies  of  the  centre  and  of 
the  south  would  have  been  cut  off  from  Vittoria  and  destroyed*;  but  the 
army  of  Portugal  was  strongly  posted,  the  front  covered  by  the  river, 
the  right  by  the  village  of  Subijana  de  Morillas,  which  was  occupied  as 
a  bridge-head,  and  the  left  secured  by  some  very  rugged  heights  oppo- 
site the  village  of  Pobes.  This  position  was  turned  by  the  light  division, 
while  the  fourth  division  attacked  it  in  front,  and  after  a  skirmish  in 
which  about  eighty  of  the  French  fell,  Reille  was  forced  over  the  Zadora ; 
but  the  army  of  the  centre  had  then  passed  the  defile  of  Puebla  and  was 
in  position  behind  that  river,  the  army  of  the  south  was  coming  rapidly 
into  second  line,  the  crisis  had  passed,  the  combat  ceased,  and  the  allies 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  Bayas.  The  French  armies  now  formed  three 
lines  behind  the  Zadora,  and  the  king  hearing  that  Clauzel  was  at 
LogroSo,  eleven  leagues  distant,  expedited  orders  to  him  to  march  upon 
Vittoria;  General  Foy  also,  who  was  in  march  fbr  Bilbao,  was  directed 
to  halt  at  Durango,  to  rally  all  the  garrisons  of  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa 
there,  and  then  to  come  down  on  Vittoria.  These  orders  wese  received 
too  late. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Confoied  itate  of  the  French  in  the  buin  of  Vittoria — ^Two  convoys  are  aent  to  the  rear— 
The  king  takes  ap  a  new  order  of  battle — The  Galiicians  inarch  to  seize  Orduna,  but  are 
recalled — Graham  marches  across  the  hills  to  Murguia — Relative  strength  and  position  of 
the  hostile  armies — Battle  of  Vittoria — Joseph  rctreatM  by  Salvntierra — ^Wellington  pur* 
•aes  him  up  the  Borundia  and  Araquil  valleys — Senda  Longa  and  Giron  into  Gnipuaco*— 
Joseph  halts  at  Yrursun — Detaches  the  army  of  Portugal  to  the  Bidassoa — Retreats  with 
the  army  of  the  centre  aiid  the  army  of  the  sooth  to  Pampeluna — Wellington  detaches 
Graham  throueh  the  mountains  by  the  pass  of  Adrian  into  Guipuscoa  and  marches  hini> 
•elf  to  Farapefuna — Combat  with  the  French  rear^guard— Joseph  retreats  up  the  vaUey  of 
Ronceva lies— Genera]  Foy  rallies  the  French  tfoops  in  Guipuscoa  and  fights  the  Spa- 
niards at  Montdragon — Retreats  to  Bergara  and  Villa  Franca— Graham  enters  GiiipuacoB 
— Combat  on  the  Orio  river — Foy  retires  to  Toiosa — Combat  there — ^The  French  poets 
on  the  sea-coast  abandoned  with  exception  of  Santona  and  St.  Sebastian — Foy  retire*  be- 
hind  the  Bidassoa — Clauzel  aovanccs  towards  Vittoria — Retires  to  LogroSo — Wellington 
endeavours  to  surround  him — Clauzel  makes  a  forced  march  to  Tudela — Is  in  great  danger 
— ICscapet  to  Zaragoza — ^Halts  there — Is  deceived  by  Mina  and  finally  marches  to  Jacft — 
Gazan  re-enters  Spain  and  occupies  the  Valley  of  Bastan — O'Donnel  reduces  the  fortaof 
Pancorbo — Hill  drives  Gazan  fVom  the  valley  of  Vastan — Observations. 

The  basin  into  which  the  Icing  had  now  poured  all  his  troops,  his  parks, 
convoys,  and  encumbrances  of  every  kind,  was  about  eight  miles  broad 
by  ten  in  length,  Vittoria  being  at  the  farther  end.  The  river  Zadora, 
narrow  and  with  rugged  banks,  after  passing  very  near  that  town,  runs 
towards  the  Ebro  with  many  windings  and  divides  the  basin  unequally, 
the  largest  portion  being  on  the  right  bank.  A  traveller  coming  from 
Miranda  by  the  royal  Madrid  road,  would  enter  the  basin  by  the  pass  of 
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Poebla,  through  which  the  Zadora  flows  between  two  very  high  and 
roDgh  inoontain  ridges,  the  one  on  his  right  hand  being  called  the 
heights  of  Puebia,  that  on  his  left  hand  the  heights  of  Morillas.    The  road 
leads  up  to  the  )e(t  banic  of  the  river,  and  on  emerging  from  the  pass,  on 
the  lefl  hand  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  would  be  seen  the  village 
of  Subijana  dc  Morillas,  furnishing  that  opening  into  the  basin  which 
Rellle  defended  while  the  other  armies  passed  the  defile  of  Puebla. 
The  spires  of  Vittoria  would  appear  about  eight  miles  distant,  and  from 
that  town  the  road  to  Logrono  goes  ofif  on  the  right  hand,  the  road 
to  BUbao  by  Murguia  and  Orduna  on  the  left  hand  crossing  the  Zadora 
at  a  bridge  near  the  village  of  Ariaga ;  farther  on,  the  roads  to  Elstella 
and  to  Pampeluna  branch  ofif  on  the  right,  a  road  to  Durango  on 
the  left,  and  between  them  the  royal  causeway  leads  over  the  great 
Arlaban  ridge  into  the  mountains  of  Guipuscoa  by  the  formidable  defiles 
of  Salinas.     But  of  all  these  roads,  though  several  were  practicable  for 
guns,  especially  that  to  Pampeluna,  Ihe  royal  causeway  alone  could 
suffice  for  the  retreat  of  such  an  encumbered  army.     And  as  the  allies 
were  behind  the  hills  forming  the  basin  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zadora, 
their  line  being  parallel  to  the  great  causeway,  it  followed  that  by  prolong- 
ing their  lefl  they  would  infallibly  cut  ofif  the  French  from  that  route. 

Joseph  felt  the  danger  and  his  first  thought  was  to  march  by  Salinas 
to  Durango,  with  a  view  to  cover  his  communications  with  France,  and 
to  rally  Foy's  troops  and  the  garrisons  of  Guipuscoa  and  Biscay.  But 
in  that  rough  country,  neither  his  artillery  nor  his  cavalry,  on  which  he 
greatly  depended,  though  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  allies  were 
scarcely  less  powerful,  could  act  or  subsist,  and  he  would  have  to  send 
them  into  France;  and  if  pressed  by  Wellington  in  front  and  surrounded 
by  all  the  bands  in  a  mountainous  region,  favourable  for  those  irregulars, 
he  could  not  long  remain  in  Spain.  It  was  then  proposed  if  forced  from 
the  basin  of  Vittoria,  to  retire  by  Salvatierra  to  Pampeluna  and  bring 
Suchet^s  army  up  to  Zaragoza ;  but  Joseph  feared  thus  to  lose  the  great 
communication  with  France,  because  the  Spanish  regular  army,  aided 
by  all  the  bands,  could  seize  Tolosa  while  Wellington  operated  against 
him  on  the  side  of  Navarre.  It  was  replied  that  troops  detached  from 
the  army  of  the  north  and  from  that  of  Portugal  might  oppose  them;  still 
the  king  hesitated,  for  tliough  the  road  to  Pampeluna  was  called  practi- 
cable for  wheels,  it  required  something  more  for  the  enormous  mass  of 
guns  and  carriages  of  all  kinds  now  heaped  around  Vittoria. 

One  large  convoy  had  already  marched  on  the  19th  by  the  royal 
causeway  for  France;  another,  still  larger,  was  to  move  on  the  21st 
under  escort  of  Maucune*s  division ;  the  fighting  men  in  front  of  the 
enemy  were  thus  diminished  and  yet  the  plain  was  still  covered  with 
artillery  parks  and  equipages  of  all  kinds,  and  Joseph  shut  up  in  the 
basin  of  Vittoria,  vacillating  and  infirm  of  purpose,  continued  to  waste 
time  in  vain  conjectures  about  his  adversary's  movements.  Hence  on 
the  19th  nothing  was  done;  but  the  20th  some  infantry  and  cavalry  of 
the  army  of  Portugal  passed  the  Zadora  to  feel  for  the  allies  towards 
Murguia,  and  being  encountered  by  Longa*s  Spaniards  at  the  distance  of 
six  miles,  a(\er  some  successful  skirmishing  recrossed  the  Zadora  with 
the  loss  of  twenty  men.  On  the  21st  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Maucune's  division,  more  than  three  thousand  good  soldiers,  marched 
with  the  second  convoy,  and  the  king  took  up  a  new  line  of  battle. 
Rel]le*8  army,  re-enforced  by  a  Franco-Spanish  brigade  of  in&ntry 
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and  by  Digeon^s  division  of  dragoons  from  the  army  of  tlie  soutii,  now 
formed  the  extreme  right,  having  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Zadora, 
where  the  Bilbao  and  Durango  roads  crossed  it  by  the  bridges  of  Gamara 
Mayor  and  Ariaga.  The  French  division  defended  the  bridge;  the 
Franco-Spanish  brigade  was  pushed  forward  to  Durana  on  tho  royal 
road,  and  was  supported  by  a  Frenoh  battalion  and  a  brigade  of  light 
horsemen;  Digeon*8  dragoons  and  a  second  brigade  of  light  cavalry 
were  in  reserve  behind  the  Zadora,  near  Zuazo  de  Alava  and  Herman- 
dad.*  The  centre  of  the  king*s  army,  distant  six  or  eight  miles  from 
Gamara,  following  the  course  of  the  Zadora,  was  on  another  front, 
because  the  stream,  turning  suddenly  to  the  left  round  the  heights  of 
Margarita,  descends  to  the  defile  of  Puebia,  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
its  previous  course.  Here  covered  by  the  river  and  on  an  easy  open 
range  of  heights,  for  the  basin  of  Vittoria  is  broken  by  a  variety  of 
ground,  Gazan*s  right  extended  from  the  royal  road  to  an  isolated  hill  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Margarita.  His  centre  was  astride  the  royal  road, 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Arinez;  his  left  occupied  more  rugged  ground, 
being  placed  behind  Subijana  de  Alava  on  the  roots  of  the  Puebia  moun- 
tain facing  the  defile  of  that  name,  and  to  cover  this  wing  a  brigade 
under  General  Maransin  was  posted  on  the  Puebia  mountain.  D*Erlon*s 
army  was  in  second  line.  The  principal  mass  of  the  cavalry  with  many 
guns  and  the  king*8  guards  formed  a  reserve,  behind  the  centre,  about 
the  village  of  Goroecha,  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  were  massed  in  the 
front,  pointing  to  the  bridges  of  Mendoza,  Tres  Puentes,  Villodas,  and 
Nanclares. 

While  the  king  was  making  conjectures,  Wellington  was  making 
various  dispositions  for  the  different  operations  which  might  occur.  He 
knew  that  the  Andalusian  reserve  would  be  at  Burgos  in  a  few  days,  and 
thinking  that  Joseph  would  not  fight  on  the  Zadora,  detached  Giron  with 
the  Gallicians  on  the  1 9th  to  seize  Orduna.  Graham's  corps  was  at  first 
destined  to  follow  Giron,  but  finally  penetrated  through  difficult  mountain 
ways  to  Murguia,  thus  cutting  the  enemy  off  from  Bilbao  and  menacing 
his  communications  with  France.  However  the  rear  of  the  army  had 
been  so  much  scattered  in  the  previous  marches  that  Wellington  halted 
on  the  20th  to  rally  his  columns,  and  taking  that  opportunity  to  examine 
the  position  of  the  French  armies,  observed  that  they  seemed  steadfast 
to  fight;  w*hereupon  immediately  changing  his  own  dispositions,  lie  gave 
Graham  fresh  orders  and  hastily  recalled  Giron  from  Orduna. 

The  long  expected  battle  was  now  at  hand,  and  on  neither  side  were 
the  numbers  and  courage  of  the  troops  of  mean  account.  The  allies 
had  lost  about  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded  in  the  previous  opera- 
tions, and  the  sixth  division,  six  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  was  left 
at  Medina  de  Pomar;  hence  only  sixty  thousand  Anglo-Portuguese 
sabres  and  bayonets,  with  ninety  pieces  of  cannon,  were  actually  in  the 
field,  but  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  were  above  twenty  thousand,  and  the 
whole  army,  including  sergeants  and  artillery-men,  exceeded  eighty  thou- 
sand combatants.  For  the  French  side,  as  the  regular  muster-roll  of 
their  troops  was  lost  with  the  battle,  an  approximation  to  their  strength 
must  suffice.  The  number  killed  and  taken  in  different  combats,  from 
the  Esla  and  Tormes  to  the  Zadora,  was  about  two  thousand  men,  and 
some  five  thousand  had  marched  to  France  with  the  two  convoys.     On 

•  See  I'lin  No.  45. 
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the  other  hand  Sarrufs  division,  the  garrison  of  Vittoria,  and  the  many 
•mailer  posts  relinquished  by  the  army  of  the  north,  had  increased  the 
]dng*8  forces,  and  hence,  by  a  comparison  with  former  returns,  it  would 
appear,  that  in  the  gross,  about  seventy  thousand  men  were  present. 
H^herdfore  deducting  the  officers,  the  artillery-men,  sappers,  miners,  and 
noQ-comtMitants,  which  are  always  borne  on  the  French  muster-rolls,  the 
sabres  and  bayonets  would  scarcely  reach  sixty  thousand,  but  in  the 
nonaber  and  sixe  of  their  guns  the  French  had  the  advantage. 

The  defects  of  the  king*s  position  were  apparent  both  in  the  general 

aurrangeroent  and  in  the  details.    His  best  line  of  retreat  was  on  the 

prolongation  of  his  right  flanlc,  which  being  at  Gamara  Mayor,  close  to 

'VHtoria,  was  too  distant  to  be  supported  by  the  main  body  of  the  army ; 

msnd  yet  the  safety  of  the  latter  depended  upon  the  preservation  of 

lleille*s  position.    Instead  of  having  the  rear  clear,  and  the  field  of 

Iwttle  free,  many  thousand  carriages  and  impediments  of  all  kinds  were 

lieaped  upon  Vittoria,  blocking  all  the  roads,  and  creating  confusion 

amongst  the  artillery  parks.     Maransin's  brigade  placed  on  the  heights 

above  Puebla  was  isolated  and  too  weak  to  hold  that  ground.    The 

centre  indeed  occupied  an  easy  range  of  hills,  its  front  was  open,  whh  a 

^ope  to  the  river,  and  powerful  batteries  seemed  to,  bar  all  access  by 

the  bridges ;  nevertheless  many  of  the  guns  being  pushed  with  an  ad- 

Tsiioed  post  into  a  deep  loop  of  the  Zadora,  iMsre  within  musket-shot  of 

a  wood  on  the  right  bank,  which  was  steep  and  rugged,  so  that  the  allies 

fbond  good  cover  close  to  the  river. 

There  were  seven  bridges  within  the  scheme  of  the  operations, 
namely,  the  bridge  of  La  Puebla  on  the  French  left  beyond  the  defile ; 
the  Inldge  of  Nandares,  facing  Subijana  de  Alava  and  the  French  end 
of  the  defile  of  Puebla ;  then  three  bridges  which,  placed  around  the 
deep  loop  of  the  river  before  mentioned,  opened  altogether  upon  the 
right  of  the  French  centre,  that  of  Mendoza  being  highest  up  the  stream, 
tl»t  of  Vellodas  lowest  down  the  stream,  and  that  of  Tres  Puentes  in 
the  centre;  lastly  the  bridges  of  Gamara  Mayor  and  Ariaga  on  the  upper 
Zadora,  opposite  Vittoria,  which  were  guarded  by  Reille,  completed  the 
Bomber,  and  none  of  the  seven  were  either  broken  or  intrenched. 

Wellington  having  well  observed  these  things  formed  his  army  for 
three  distinct  battles. 

Sir  Thomas  Graham  moving  from  Murguia,  by  the  Bilbao  road,  was 
to  fall  on  Reille,  and  if  possible  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  at 
Gamara  Mayor  and  Ariaga ;  by  this  movement  the  French  would  be 
completely  turned  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  forces  shut  up  between 
the  Puebla  mountains  on  one  side  and  the  Zadora  on  the  other.  The 
first  and  fifth  Anglo-Poriuguese  divisions,  Bradford's  and  Pack's  inde- 
pendent Portuguese  brigades,  Longa's  Spanish  division,  and  Anson's 
and  Bock's  cavalry,  in  all  near  twenty  thousand  men  with  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  were  destined  for  this  attack,  and  Giron's  Galllcians, 
recalled  from  Ordufia,  came  up  by  a  forced  march  in  support 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  to  attack  the  enemy's  left,  and  his  corps,  also 
alx>iit  twenty  thousand  strong,  was  composed  of  Morillo's  Spaniards, 
Sylvelra's  Portuguese,  and  the  second  British  division,  together  with 
some  cavalry  and  guns.  It  was  collected  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
ridge  of  Morillas,  between  the  Bayas  and  the  lower  Zadora,  pointing  to 
the  village  of  Puebla,  and  was  destined  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river 
at  that  point,  to  assail  the  French  troops  on  the  heights  beyond,  to  thread 
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the  defile  of  La  Paebia  and  to  enter  the  tiasln  of  Vittoria,  thus  taming 
and  menacing  all  the  French  left,  and  securing  the  passage  of  the 
Zadora  at  the  bridge  of  Nanclares. 

The  centre  attack,  directed  by  Wellington  in  person,  consisted  of  the 
third,  fourth,  seventh,  and  light  divisions  of  infantry,  the  great  mass  of 
the  artillery,  the  heavy  cavalry  and  D*Urban*s  Portuguese  horsemen*  in 
all  nearly  thirty  thousand  combatants.  They  were  encamped  along  the 
Bayas  from  Subijana  Morillas  to  Ulivarre,  and  had  only  to  march  across 
the  ridges  which  formed  the  basin  of  Vittoria  on  that  side,  to  come  down 
to  their  diflTerent  points  of  attacic  on  the  Zadora,  that  is  to  say,  the 
bridges  of  Mendoza,  Tres  Puentes,  Villodas,  and  Nanclares.  But  so 
rugged  was  the  country  and  the  communications  between  the  different 
columns  so  difficult,  that  no  exact  concert  could  be  expected  and  each, 
general  of  division  was  in  some  degree  master  of  his  movements. 

BATTLE  OF  VITTORIA. 

At  daybreak  on  the  21st,  the  weather  being  rainy,  with  a' thick  vapour, 
the  troops  moved  from  their  camps  on  the  'Bayas,  and  the  centre  of  the 
army,  advancing  by  columns  from  the  right  and  left  of  the  line,  passed 
the  ridges  in  front,  and  entering  the  basin  of  Vittoria  slowly  approached 
the  Zadora.  The  left-hand  column  pointed  to  Mendoza,  the  right-hand 
column  skirted  the  ridge  of  Morillas  on  the  other  side  of  which  Hill  was 
inarching,  and  that  general,  having  seized  the  village  of  Puebla  about 
ten  o*clock,  commenced  passing  tlie  river  there.  Morillo*s  Spaniards 
led,  and  their  first  brigade  moving  on  a  by-way  assailed  the  mountain  to 
the  right  of  the  great  road ;  the  ascent  was  so  steep  that  the  soldiers 
appeared  to  climb  rather  than  to  walk  up,  and  the  second  Spanish  brigade, 
being  to  connect  the  first  with  the  British  troops  below,  ascended  only 
half  way ;  little  or  no  opposition  was  made  until  the  first  brigade  was 
near  the  summit  when  a  sharp  skirmishing  commenced,  and  Morillo 
was  wounded  but  would  not  quit  the  field ;  his  second  brigade  joined 
him,  and  the  French,  feeling  the  importance  of  the  height,  re-enforced 
Maransin  with  a  fresh  regiment.  Then  Hill  succoured  Morillo  with  the 
seventy-first  regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  both  under 
Colonel  Cadogan,  yet  the  fight  was  doubtful,  for  though  the  British 
secured  the  summit,  and  gained  ground  along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
Cadogan,  a  brave  officer  and  of  high  promise,  fell,  and  Gazan  calling 
yillatte*s  division  from  behind  Arienez,  sent  it  to  the  succour  of  his  side; 
and  so  strongly  did  these  troops  fight  that  the  battle  remained  stationary, 
the  allies  being  scarcely  able  to  hold  their  ground.  Hill  however  again 
sent  fresh  troops  to  their  assistance,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps 
passing  the  Zadora,  threaded  the  long  defile  of  Puebla  and  fiercely 
issuing  forth  on  the  other  side  won  the  village  of  Subijana  de  Alava  in 
front  of  Gazan*s  line ;  he  thus  connected  his  own  right  with  the  troops 
on  the  mountain,  and  maintained  this  forward  position  in  despite  of  the 
enemy's  vigorous  efforts  to  dislodge  him. 

Meanwhile  Wellington  had  brought  the  fourth  and  light  divisions,  the 
heavy  cavalry,  the  hussars  and  D*Urban*s  Portuguese  horsemen,  from 
Subijana  Morillas,  and  Montevite,  down  by  Olabarre  to  the  Zadora. 
The  fourth  division  was  placed  opposite  the  bridge  of  Nanclares,  the 
light  division  opposite  the  bridge  of  Villodas,  both  well  covered  by 
ragged  ground  and  woods;  and  the  light  division  was  so  close  to  the 
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water,  that  their  skirmishers  could  with  ease  have  killed  the  French 
gunners  of  the  advanced  post  in  the  loop  of  the  river  at  Vlllodas.  The 
weather  had  cleared  up,  and  when  Hill's  battle  began,  the  riflenien  of 
the  light  division,  spreading  along  the  bank,  exchanged  a  biting  fire 
with  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  but  no  serious  effort  was  made,  because 
tiie  third  and  seventh  divisions,  meeting  with  rough  ground,  had  not 
reached  thdr  point  of  attack ;  and  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  push 
the  fourth  division  and  the  cavalry  over  the  bridge  of  Nanclares,  and 
thus  crowd  a  great  body  of  troops  in  front  of  the  Puebla  defile  before  the 
other  divisions  were  ready  to  attack  the  right  and  centre  of  the  enemy. 

While  thus  waiting,  a  Spanish  peasant  told  Wellington  that  the 
bridge  of  Tres  Puentes  on  the  left  of  the  light  division  was  unguarded, 
and  offered  to  guide  the  troops  over  it.  Kempt's  brigade  of  the  light 
division  was  instantly  directed  towards  this  point,  and  being  concealed 
by  some  rocks  from  the  French,  and  well  led  by  the  brave  peasant, 
they  passed  the  narrow  bridge  at  a  running  pace,  mounted  a  steep 
carving  rise  of  ground,  and  halted  close  under  the  crest  on  the  enemy's 
skle  of  the  river,  being  then  actually  behind  the  king's  advanced  post, 
and  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  his  line  of  twttle.  Some  French 
cavalry  immediately  approached  and  two  round  shots  were  fired  by  the 
enemy,  one  of  which  killed  the  poor  peasant  to  whose  courage  and  intel- 
ligence the  allies  were  so  much  indebted ;  but  as  no  movement  of  attack 
was  made.  Kempt  called  the  fideenth  hussars  over  the  river,  and  they 
came  at  a  gallop,  crossing  the  narrow  bridge  one  by  one,  horseman  afler 
horseman,  and  still  the  French  remained  torpid,  showing  that  there  was 
an  army  there  but  no  general. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock.  Hill's  assault  on  the  village  of  Subijana  de 
Alava  was  developed,  and  a  curling  smoke,  faintly  seen  far  up  the 
Zadora  on  the  enemy's  extreme  right,  being  followed  by  the  dull  sound 
of  distant  guns,  showed  that  Graham's  attack  had  also  commenced. 
Then  the  king  finding  both  his  flanks  in  danger  caused  his  reserve  about 
Gomecha  to  file  off  towards  Vittoria,  and  gave  Gazan  orders  to  retire  by 
successive  masses  with  the  army  of  the  south.  But  at  that  moment  the 
third  and  seventh  divisions  having  reached  their  ground  were  seen 
moving  rapidly  down  to  the  bridge  of  Mendoza,  the  enemy's  artillery 
opened  upon  them,  a  body  of  cavalry  drew  near  the  bridge,  and  the 
Freach  light  troops  which  were  very  strong  there  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous Duisketry.  Some  British  guns  replied  to  the  French  cannon  from 
the  opposite  bank,  and  the  value  of  Kempt's  forward  position  was 
instantly  made  manifest ;  for  Colonel  Andrew  Barnard  springing  forward, 
led  the  riflemen  of  the  light  division,  in  the  most  daring  manner,  between 
the  French  cavalry  and  the  river,  taking  their  light  troops  and  gun- 
ners in  flank,  and  engaging  them  so  closely  that  the  English  artillery- 
men, thinking  his  darkly  clothed  troops  were  enemies,  played  upon 
both  alike. 

This  singular  attack  enabled  a  brigade  of  the  third  division  to  pass 
the  bridge  of  Mendoza  without  opposition  ;  the  other  brigade  forded  the 
river  higher  up,  and  the  seventh  division  and  Vandeleur's  brigade  of  the 
light  division  followed.  The  French  advanced  post  immediately  aban- 
doned the  ground  in  front  of  Villodas,  and  the  battle  which  had  before 
somewhat  slackened  revived  with  extreme  violence.  Hill  pressed  the 
enemy  harder,  the  fourth  division  passed  the  bridge  of  Nanclares,  the 
smoke  and  sound  of  Graham's  attack  became  more  distinct,  and  the 
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banks  of  the  Zadora  presented  a  continuous  line  of  fire.  However,  the 
French,  wealcened  in  the  centre  by  the  drafl  made  of  Villatte's  division 
and  having  their  confidepce  shaken  by  the  king*s  order  to  retreat,  were 
in  evident  perplexity,  and  no  regular  retrograde  movement  could  be 
made,  the  allies  were  too  close. 

The  seventh  division,  and  Colville's  brigade  of  the  third  divlsloii 
which  had  forded  the  river,  formed  the  left  of  the  British*  and  they 
were  immediately  jengaged  with  the  French  right  in  front  of  Margarita 
and  Hermandad.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Lord  Wellington,  seeing  tbe 
hill  in  front  of  Arinez  nearly  denuded  of  troops  by  the  withdrawal  of 
yillatte*s  troops,  carried  Picton  and  the  rest  of  the  third  division  in  close 
columns  of  regiments  at  a  running  pace  diagonally  across  the  front  of 
both  armies  towards  that  central  point;  this  attack  was  headed  by 
Barnard*s  riflemen,  and  followed  by  the  remainder  of  Kempt*s  brigade 
and  the  hussars,  but  the  other  brigade  of  the  light  division  acted  in 
support  of  the  seventh  division.  At  the  same  time  General  Cole 
advanced  with  the  fourth  division  from  the  bridge  of  Nanclares,  and 
the  heavy  cavalry,  a  splendid  body,  also  passing  the  river,  galloped  up» 
squadron  after  squadron,  into  the  plain  ground  between  Cole*s  right  and 
Hiirs  left. 

The  French  thus  caught  in  the  midst  of  their  dispositions  for  retreat, 
threw  out  a  prodigious  number  of  skirmishers,  and  fifty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery played  with  astonishing  activity.  To  answer  this  fire  Wellington 
brought  over  several  brigades  of  British  guns,  and  both  sides  were 
shrouded  by  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust,  under  cover  of  which 
the  French  retired  by  degrees  to  the  second  range  of  heights,  in  front  of 
Gk>mecha,  on  which  their  reserve  had  been  posted,  but  they  still  held  the 
viNage  of  Arinez  on  the  main  road.  Picton*s  troops  headed  by  the  rifle- 
men, plungei}  into  that  village  amidst  a  heavy  fire  of  muskets  and  artilleryi 
and  in  an  instant  three  guns  were  captured;  but  the  post  was  important, 
firesh  French  troops  came  down,  and  for  some  time  the  smoke  and  dust 
and  clamour,  the  flashing  of  firearms,  and  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the  com- 
batants, mixed  with  the  thundering  of  the  guns,  were  terrible,  yet  finally 
the  British  troops  issued  forth  victorious  on  the  other  side.  During 
this  conflict  the  seventh  division,  re-enforced  by  Vandeleur*s  brigade  of 
the  light  division,  was  heavily  raked  by  a  battery  at  the  village  of  Mar- 
garita, until  the  fifty-second  regiment,  led  by  Colonel  Gibbs,  with  an 
impetuous  charge  drove  the  French  guns  away  and  carried  the  village, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  eighty-seventh  under  Colonel  Gough  won  the 
village  of  Hermandad.  Then  the  whole  advanced  fighting  on  the  left  of 
Picton*s  attack,  and  on  the  right  hand  of  that  general  the  fourth  division 
also  made  way,  though  more  slowly  because  of  the  rugged  ground. 

When  Picton  and  Kempt's  brigades  had  carried  the  village  of  Arinez 
and  gained  the  main  road,  the  French  troops  near  Subijana  de  Alava 
were  turned,  and  being  hard  pressed  on  their  front,  and  on  their  left  flank 
by  the  troops  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  fell  back  for  two  miles  in 
a  disordered  mass,  striving  to  regain  the  great  line  of  retreat  to  Vittoria. 
It  was  thought  that  some  cavalry  launched  against  them  at  the  moment 
would  have  totally  disorganized  the  whole  French  battle  and  secured 
several  thousand  prisoners,  but  this  was  not  done,  the  confused  multi- 
tude shooting  ahead  of  the  advancing  British  lines  recovered  order,  and 
as  the  ground  was  exceedingly  diversified,  being  in  some  places  wooded, 
in  others  open,  here  covered  with  high  corn,  there  broken  by  ditches» 
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vineyards  and  hamlets,  the  action  for  six  miles  resolved  itself  into  a  run- 
ning fight  and  cannonade,  the  dust  and  smoke  and  tumult  of  which  filled 
all  the  basin,  paising  onwards  towards  Vittoria. 

Many  guns  were  taken  as  the  army  advanced,  and  at  six  o'clock  the 
French  reached  the  last  defensible  height,  one  mile  in  front  of  Vittoria. 
Behind  them  wl^s  the  plain  in  which  the  city  stood,  and  beyond  the  city, 
thousands  \>f  carriages  and  animals  and  non-combatants,  men,  women 
and  children,  were  crowding  together,  in  all  the  madness  of  terror,  and 
as  the  English  shot  went  booming  overhead  the  vast  crowd  started  and 
8werved  with  a  convulsive  movement,  while  a  dull  and  horrid  sound  of 
distress  arose ;  but  there  was  no  hope,  no  stay  for  army  or  multitude. 
It  was  the  wreck  of  a  nation.  However  the  courage  of  the  French 
soldier  was  not  yet  quelled,  Rellle  on  whom  every  thing  now  depended, 
maintained  his  post  on  the  upper  Zadora,  and  the  armies  of  the  south 
and  centre  drawing  up  on  their  last  heights,  between  the  villages  of  Ali 
and  Armentia,  made  their  muskets  flash  like  lightning,  while  more  than 
eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  massed  together,  pealed  with  such  a  horrid 
uproar,  that  the  hills  laboured  and  shook,  and  streamed  with  fire  and 
•moke,  amidst  which  the  dark  figures  of  the  French  gunners  were  seen, 
bounding  with  a  frantic  energy. 

This  terrible  cannonade  and  musketry  kept  the  allies  in  check,  and 
scarcely  could  the  third  division,  which  was  still  the  foremost  and  bore 
the  brunt  of  this  storm,  maintain  its  advanced  position.  Again  the 
battle  became  stationary,  and  the  French  generals  had  commenced  draw- 
ing off  their  infantry  in  succession  from  the  right  wing,  when  suddenly 
the  fourth  division  rushing  forward  carried  the  hill  on  the  French  left, 
and  the  heights  were  at  once  abandoned.  It  was  at  this  very  moment 
that  Joseph,  finding  the  royal  road  so  completely  blocked  by  carriages 
that  the  artillery  could  not  pass,  indicated  the  road  of  SalvaHerra  as  the 
line  of  retreat,  and  the  army  went  off  in  a  confused  yet  compact  body  on 
that  side,  leaving  Vittoria  on  its  lefl.  The  British  infantry  followed 
bard«  and  the  light  cavalry  galloped  through  the  town  to  intercept  the 
new  line  of  retreat,  which  was  through  a  marsh,  but  this  road  also  was 
choked  with  carriages  and  fugitive  people,  while  on  each  side  there  were 
deep  drains.  Thus  all  became  disorder  and  mischief,  the  guns  were  left 
on  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  the  artillery-men  and  drivers  fled  with  the 
horses,  and,  breaking  through  the  miserable  multitude,  the  vanquished 
troops  went  off  by  Metauco  towards  Salvatierra ;  however  their  cavalry 
atill  covered  the  retreat  with  some  vigour,  and  many  of  those  gene- 
rous horsemen  were  seen  taking  up  children  and  women  to  carry  off 
from  the  dreadful  scene. 

The  result  of  the  last  attack  had  placed  Reille,  of  whose  battle  it  is 
now  time  to  treat,  in  great  danger.  His  advanced  troops  under  Sarrut 
had  t)een  placed  at  the  village  of  Aranguis,  and  they  also  occupied  some 
heights  on  their  right  which  covered  both  the  bridges  of  Ariaga  and 
Gamara  Mayor,  but  they  had  been  driven  from  both  the  village  and  the 
height  a  little  afler  twelve  o'clock,  by  General  Oswald,  who  commanded 
the  head  of  Graham's  column,  consisting  of  the  fifth  division,  Longa*s 
Spaniards,  and  Pack's  Portuguese.  Longa  then  seized  Gamara  Menor 
on  the  Durango  road,  while  another  detachment  gained  the  royal  road 
still  farther  on  the  left,  and  fo'rce^  the  Franco-Spaniards  to  retire  from 
Durana.  Thus  the  first  blow  on  this  side  had  deprived  the  king  of  hit 
best  line  of  retreat  and  conned  him  to  the  road  of  Pampeiuna.    How- 
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ever  Sarrut  recrossed  tiie  river  in  good  order  and  a  new  disposition  was 
made  by  Reille.  One  of  Sarrut's  brigades  defended  the  bridge  of  Ariaga 
and  the  village  of  Abechuco  beyond  it;  the  other  was  in  reserve,  equally 
supporting  Sarrut  and  La  Martini^rc  who  defended  the  bridge  of  Gamara 
Mayor  and  the  village  of  that  name  beyond  the  river.  Dtgeon*8  dragoons 
were  formed  behind  the  village  of  Ariaga,  and  Reille^s  own  dragoons 
being  called  up  from  Hermandad  and  Zuazo,  toolc  post  behind  the  bridge 
of  Gamara ;  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry  was  placed  on  the  extreme  right 
to  sustain  the  Franco-Spanish  troops,  which  were  now  on  the  upper 
Zadora  in  front  of  Betonia,  and  the  remainder  of  the  light  cavalry  under 
General  Curtot  was  on  the  French  led  extending  down  the  Zadora 
between  Ariaga  and  Govea. 

Oswald  commenced  the  attaclc  at  Gamara  with  some  guns  and  Robin- 
8on*s  brigade  of  the  fiflh  division.  Longa's  Spaniards  were  to  have  led 
and  at  an  early  hour  when  Gamara  was  feebly  occupied,  but  they  did 
not  stir,  and  the  village  was  meanwhile  re-enforced.  However  Robin- 
son's brigade  being  formed  in  three  columns  made  the  assault  at  a  run- 
ning pacc^  At  first  the  fire  of  artillery  and  muslcetry  was  so  heavy  that 
the  British  troops  stopped  and  commenced  firing  also,  and  the  three 
columns  got  intermixed,  yet  encouraged  by  their  officers,  and  especially 
by  the  example  of  General  Robinson,  an  inexperienced  man  but  of  a  high 
and  daring  spirit,  they  renewed  the  charge,  brol^e  through  the  village, 
and  even  crossed  the  bridge.  One  gun  was  captured,  and  the  pstssage 
seemed  to  be  won,  when  Reille  suddenly  turned  twelve  pieces  upon  the 
village,  and  La  Martini^re  rallying  his  division  under  cover  of  this  can- 
nonade, retook  the  bridge ;  it  was  with  difficulty  the  allied  troops  could 
even  hold  the  village  until  they  were  re-enforced.  Then  a  second  British 
brigade  came  down,  and,  the  royals  leading,  the  bridge  was  again  carried, 
but  again  thi^se  new  troops  were  driven  back  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
others  had  been.  Thus  the  bridge  remained  forbidden  ground.  Graham 
had  meanwhile  attacked  the  village  of  Abechuco  which  covered  the 
bridge  of  Ariaga,  and  it  was  carried  at  once  by  Colonel  Halket's  Grermans, 
who  were  supported  by  Bradford's  Portuguese  and  by  the  fire  of  twelve 
guns ;  yet  here  as  at  Gamara  the  French  maintained  the  bridge,  and  at 
both  places  the  troops  on  each  side  remained  stationary  under  a  recipro- 
cal fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms. 

Reille,  though  considerably  inferior  in  numbers,  continued  to  interdict 
the  passage  of  the  river,  until  the  tumult  of  Wellington's  battle,  coming 
up  the  Zadora,  reached  Vittoria  itself,  and  a  part  of  the  British  horsemen 
rode  out  of  that  city  upon  Sarrut*s  rear.  Digeon's  dragoons  kept  this 
cavalry  in  check  for  the  moment,  and  some  time  before,  Reille,  seeing 
the  retrograde  movement  of  the  king,  had  formed  a  reserve  of  infantry 
under  General  Fririon  at  Betonia  which  now  proved  his  safety.  For 
Sarrut  was  killed  at  the  bridge  of  Ariaga,  and  General  Menne  the  next 
in  command,  could  scarcely  draw  off  his  troops  while  Digeon's  dragoons 
held  the  British  cavalry  at  point,  but  with  the  aid  of  Fririon's  reserve 
Reille  covered  the  movement  and  rallied  all  his  troops  at  Betonia.  He 
had  now  to  make  head  on  several  sides,  because  the  allies  were  coming 
down  from  Ariaga,  from  Durana  and  from  Vittoria,  yet  he  fought  his 
way  to  Metauco  on  the  Salvatierra  road,  covering  the  general  retreat 
with  some  degree  of  order.  Vehemently  and  closely  did  the  British 
pursue,  and  neither  the  resolute  demeanour  of  the  French  cavalry,  which 
was  covered  on  the  flanks  by  some  light  troops  and  made  several 
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vigorouii  charges,  nor  the  night,  which  now  fell,  could  stop  their  victori- 
ous career  until  the  flying  masses  of  the  enemy  had  cleared  ail  obstacles, 
and  passing  Metauco  got  beyond  the  reach  of  further  injury.  Thus 
ended  the  battle  of  Yittoria;  the  French  escaped  indeed  with  coropara- 
tivdy  little  loss  of  men,  but  to  use  Qazan*s  words,  **  they  lost  all  their 
eqaipagea,  all  their  guns,  all  their  treasure,  all  their  stores,  all  their 
papers,  so  that  no  man  could  prove  how  much  pay  was  due  to  him ; 
generals  and  subordinate  officers  alike  were  reduced  to  the  clothes  on 
their  backs,  and  most  of  them  were  barefooted.'* 

Never  was  an  army  more  hardly  used  by  its  commander,  for  the  sol- 
diers were  not  half  beaten,  and  never  was  a  victory  more  complete. 
The  trophies  were  innumerable.  The  French  carried  ofif  but  two  pieces 
of  artillery  from  the  battle.  Jourdan's  t>atoon  of  command,  a  stand  of 
colours,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  brass  pieces,  one  hundred  of  which 
had  been  used  in  the  fight,  all  the  parks  and  depots  from  Madrid,  Val- 
iadolid,  and  Burgos,  carriages,  ammunition,  treasure,  every  thing  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  loss  in  men  did  not  however  exceed  six 
thousand,  exclusive  of  some  hundreds  of  prisoners;  the  loss  of  the  allies 
was  nearly  as  great,  the  gross  numbers  being  five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Of  these  one  thousand 
and  forty-nine  were  Portuguese  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  were 
Spanish;  hence  the  loss  of  the  English  was  more  than  double  that  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  together,  and  yet  both  fought  well,  and 
especially  the  Portuguese,  but  British  troops  are  the  soldiers  of  t>attle. 
Marshal  Jourdan*s  batoon  was  taken  by  the  eighty-seventh  regiment, 
and  the  spoil  was  immense;  but  to  such  extent  was  plunder  carried, 
principally  by  the  followers  and  non-<5ombatants,  for  with  some  excep- 
tions the  fighting  troops  may  be  said  to  have  marched  upon  gold  and 
silver  without  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  that  of  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars indicated  by  the  French  accounts  to  be  in  the  money-chests,  not  one 
dollar  came  to  the  public,  and  Wellington  sent  fifteen  officers  with  power 
to  stop  and  examine  all  loaded  animals  passing  the  Ebro  and  the  Duero 
in  hopes  to  recover  the  sums  so  shamefully  carried  off*.  Neither  was 
this  disgraceful  conduct  confined  to  ignorant  and  vulgar  people.  Some 
officers  were  seen  mixed  up  with  the  mob  and  contending  for  the  dis- 
graceful gain. 

On  the  22d,  the  allies  followed  the  retreating  enemy,  and  Qiron  and 
Longa  entered  Quipuscoa,  by  the  royal  road,  in  pursuit  of  the  convoy 
which  had  moved  under  Maucune  on  the  morning  of  the  t>attle;  the 
heavy  cavalry  and  D*Urban's  Portuguese  remained  at  Vittoria,  and 
General  Pakenham  with  the  sixth  division  came  up  from  Medina  Pomar; 
the  remainder  of  the  army  pursued  Joseph  towards  Pampeluna,  for  he 
bad  continued  his  retreat  up  the  Bomndia  and  Araquil  valleys  all  night 
The  weather  was  rainy,  the  roads  heavy,  and  the  French  rear-guard 
having  neither  time  nor  materials  to  destroy  the  bridges  set  fire  to  the 
villages  behind  them  to  delay  the  pursuit  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d,  Reille  had  rallied  his  two  diviskins  and  all  his  cavalry  in 
front  of  Salvatierra,  where  he  halted  until  he  was  assured  that  all  the 
French  had  passed,  and  then  continued  Ris  march  to  Huerta  in  the 
valley  of  Araquil,  thirty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Joseph  was  that 
day  at  Yrursun,  a  town  situated  behind  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Arga, 
and  from  which  roads  branched  off*  to  Pampeluna  on  one  side,  and  to 
Tolosa  and  St.  Estevan  on  the  other.    At  this  place  be  remained  all  the 
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the  23cl,  sending  orders  to  different  points  on  the  French  frontier  to 
prepare  provisions  and  succours  for  his  suffering  army,  and  he  directed 
Reille  to  proceed  rapidly  by  St.  Estevan  to  the  Bidassoa  with  the  infantryt 
six  hundred  select  cavalry,  and  the  artillery-men  and  horses  of  the  army 
of  Portugal ;  meanwhile  Gazan*s  and  D*£rlon's  army  marched  upon  Pam- 
peluna  intending  to  cross  the  frontier  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  Joseph 
reached  Pampeluna  the  24th,  but  the  army  bivouaclced  on  the  glacis  d 
the  fortress,  and  in  such  a  state  of  destitution  and  insubordination  that 
the  governor  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  the  town.  The  magazines 
were  indeed  reduced  very  low  by  Mina*s  long  blockade,  and  some 
writers  assert  that  it  was  even  proposed  to  blow  up  the  works  and 
abandon  the  place  ;*  however  by  great  exertions  additional  provisions 
were  obtained  from  the  vicinity,  the  garrison  was  increased  to  three 
thousand  men,  and  the  army  marched  towards  France  leaving  a  rear* 
guard  at  a  strong  pass  about  two  leagues  off. 

The  23d,  Wellington  having  detached  Graham's  corps  to  Guipascoa 
by  the  pass  of  Adrian,  lefl  the  fifth  division  at  Salvatierra,  and  pursued 
the  king  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

On  the  24th,  the  light  division  and  Victor  Alten's  cavalry  came  op 
with  the  French  rear-guard  ;  two  t>attaIions  of  the  riflemen  immediately 
pushed  the  infantry  back  through  the  pass,  and  then  Ross*s  horse  artillery 
galloping  forward,  killed  several  men  and  dismounted  one  of  the  only 
two  pieces  of  cannon  carried  off  from  Vittoria. 

The  25th,  the  enemy  covered  by  the  fortress  of  Pampeluna  went  up 
the  valley  of  Roncevalles.  He  was  followed  by  the  light  division  which 
turned  the  town  as  far  as  Villalba,  and  he  was  harassed  by  the  Spanish 
irregular  troops  now  swarming  on  every  side. 

Meanwhile  Foy  and  Clauzel  were  placed  in  very  difficult  positions. 
The  former  had  reached  Bergara  the  2ist,  and  the  garrison  of  Bilbao 
and  the  Italian  division  of  St.  Paul,  formerly  Palombini*s,  had  reached 
Durango;  the  first  convoy  from  Vittoria  was  that  day  at  Bergara,  and 
Maucune  was  with  the  second  at  Montdragon.  The  22d,  the  garrison  of 
Castro  went  off  to  Santona ;  the  same  day  the  fugitives  from  the  battle 
spread  such  an  alarm  through  the  country  that  the  forts  of  Arlaban, 
Montdragon,  and  Salinas,  which  commanded  the  passes  into  Guipuscoa, 
were  abandoned,  and  Longa  and  Giron  penetrated  them  without 
hindrance. 

Foy  who  had  only  one  t>atta1ion  of  his  division  in  hand,  immediately 
rallied  the  fugitive  garrisons,  and  marching  upon  Montdragon,  made 
some  prisoners  and  acquired  exact  intelligence  of  the  battle.  Then  he 
ordered  the  convoy  to  move  day  and  night  towards  France ;  the  troops 
at  Durango  to  march  upon  Bergara,  and  the  troops  from  all  the  otiier 
posts  to  unite  at  Toiosa,  to  which  place  the  artillery,  baggage,  and  sick 
men  were  now  hastening  from  every  side ;  and  to  cover  their  concen- 
tration, Foy,  re-enforcing  himself  with  Maucune's  troops,  gave  battle 
to  Giron  and  Longa,  though  three  times  his  numbers,  at  Montdragon ; 
the  Spaniards  had  the  advantage  and  the  French  fell  back,  yet.  slowly 
and  fighting,  to  Bergara,  but  they  lost  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
six  guns. 

On  the  23d,  Foy  marched  to  Villa  Real  de  Guipuscoa,  and  that  even- 
ing the  head  of  Graham's  column  having  crossed  the  Mutiol  mountain  by 

*  Jonei't  Siegei. 
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^tje  pass  of  Adrian,  descended  upon  Segura.    It  was  then  as  near  to 
'olosa  as  Foy  was,  and  the  latter's  situation  became  critical ;  yet  such 
rere  the  difficulties  of  passing  the  mountain,  that  it  was  late  on  the  24th 
^re  Graham,  who  had  then  only  collected  ^nson*s  light  cavalry,  two 
Portuguese  brigades  of  infantry,  and  Halkett*s  Germans,  could  move 
'towards  ViUa  Franca.     The  Italians  and  Maucune's  divisions  which  com- 
iposed  the  French  rear,  were  just  entering  Villa  Franca  as  Graham  came 
-In  sight,  and  to  cover  that  town  they  took  post  at  the  village  of  Veasaya 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orio  river.    Hal kett*s  German's  aided  by  Pack's 
Portuguese,  immediately  drove  Maucune's  people  from  the  village  with 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  men,*  and  Bradford's  brigade  having  engaged 
the  Italians  on  the  French  right,  killed  or  wounded  eighty,  yet  the 
Italians  claimed  the  advantage  rf  and  the  whole  position  was  so  strong* 
that  Graham  had  recourse  to  flank  operations,  whereupon  Foy  retired 
to  Tolosa.    Giron  and  Longa  now  came  up  by  the  great  road,  and 
Mendizabal,  having  quitted  the  blockade  of  Santona,  arrived  at  Aspeytia 
on  the  Deba. 

The  25th,  Foy  again  offered  battle  in  front  of  Tolosa,  but  Graham 
turned  his  left  with  Longa's  division,  and  Mendizabal  turned  his  right 
from  Aspeytia ;  while  they  were  in  march,  Colonel  Williams,  with  the 
grenadiers  of  the  first  regiment  and  three  companies  of  Pack's  Portu- 
guese, dislodged  him  from  an  advantageous  hill  in  front,  and  the  fight 
was  then  purposely  prolonged  by  skirmishing,  until  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  the  Spaniards  having  reached  their  destination  on  the 
flanks,  a  general  attack  was  made  on  all  sides.  The  French,  being  can- 
nonaded on  the  causeway,  and  strongly  pushed  by  the  Infantry  in  front, 
while  Longa  with  equal  vigour  drove  their  left  from  the  heights,  were 
soon  forced  lieyond  Tolosa  on  the  flanks;  but  that  town  was  strongly 
intrenched  as  a  field-post,  and  they  maintained  it  until  Graham  brought 
up  his  guns  and  bursting  one  of  the  gates  opened  a  passage  for  his 
troops ;  nevertheless  Foy  profiting  from  the  darkness  made  his  retreat 
good  with  a  loss  of  only  four  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  and 
some  prisoners  who  were  taken  by  Mendizabal  and  Longa.  These 
actions  were  very  severe ;  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  not  known,  but 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  had  more  than  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  two  days'  operations,  and  Graham  himself  was  hurt. 

The  26th  and  27th,  the  allies  halted  to  hear  of  Lord  Wellington's 
progress,  the  enemy's  convoys  entered  France  in  safety,  and  Foy  oc* 
cupied  a  position  between  Tolosa  and  Ernani  behind  the  Anezo.  His 
force  was  now  increased,  by  the  successive  arrival  of  the  smaller  gar* 
risons,  to  sixteen  thousand  bayonets,  four  hundred  sabres,  and  ten  pieces 
of  artillery ;  and  the  28th  he  threw  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  six 
hundred  good  troops  into  St.  Sebastian,  and  passed  the  Urumia.  The 
29th  he  passed  the  Oyarsun,  and  halted  the  30th,  leaving  a  small  gar- 
rison at  Passages,  which  however  surrendered  the  next  day  to  Longa. 

On  the  1  St  of  July,  the  garrison  of  Guetaria  escaped  by  sea  to  St. 
Sebastian,  and  Foy  passed  the  Bidassoa,  his  rear-guard  fighting  with 
Giron's  Gallicians ;  but  Reille's  troops  were  now  at  Vera  and  Viriatu, 
they  had  received  ammunition  and  artillery  from  Bayonne,  and  thus 
twenty-five  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  Portugal  occupied  a  defensive 
line  from  Vera  to  the  bridge  of  Behobie,  the  approaches  to  which  last 
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were  defended  by  a  block-house.  Graham  immediately  invested  St. 
Sebastian,  and  Giron  concentrating  the  fire'of  his  own  artillery  and  that 
of  a  British  battery  upon  the  bloclc^house  of  Behobie  obliged  the  French 
to  blow  it  up  and  destroy  the  bridge. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Guipuscoa,  Clauzel  was  In  more 
imminent  danger.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  June  he  had  approached 
tlie  field  of  battle  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  by  a  way  which 
falls  into  the  Estella  road,  at  Aracete  and  not  far  from  Salvatierra. 
Palcenham  with  the  sixth  division  was  then  at  Vittoria,  and  the  French 
general,  learning  the  state  of  affairs  soon  retired  to  Logrofio,  where  lie 
halted  until  the  evening  of  the  25th.  This  delay  was  like  to  have 
proved  fatal,  for  on  that  day,  Wellington  who  before  thought  he  was  at 
Tudela,  discovered  his  real  position,  and  leaving  General  Hill  with  the 
second  division  to  form  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  marched  himself  by 
Tafalia  with  two  brigades  of  light  cavalry  and  the  third,  fourth,  seventh, 
and  light  divisions  of  infantry.  The  fifth  and  sixth  divisions  and  tlie 
heavy  cavalry  and  D'Urban*s  Portuguese  marched  at  the  same  time  from 
Salvatierra  and  Vittoria  upon  Logrono ;  and  Mina  also,  who  had  now 
collected  all  his  scattered  battalions  near  Estella,  and  was  there  joined 
by  Julian  Sanchez'  cavalry,  followed  hard  on  ClauzePs  rear. 

The  French  general  moving  by  Calahorra,  reached  Tudela  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th,  and  thinking  that  by  this  forced  march  of  sixty 
miles  in  forty  hours  with  scarcely  a  halt,  he  had  outstripped  all  pursuers, 
would  have  made  for  France  by  Olite  and  Tafalia.  Wellington  was 
already  in  possession  of  those  places  expecting  him,  but  an  alcalde  gave 
Clauzel  notice  of  his  danger,  whereupon  recrossing  the  Ebro  he  marched 
upon  Zaragoza  in  all  haste,  and  arriving  the  IsL  of  July,  took  post  on 
the  Gallego,  gave  out  that  he  would  there  await  until  Suchet,  or  the 
king,  if  the  latter  retook  the  offensive,  should  come  up.  Wellington 
immediately  made  a  flank  movement  to  his  own  led  as  far  as  Caseda, 
and  could  still  with  an  exertion  have  intercepted  Clauzel  by  the  route 
of  Jaca,  but  he  feared  to  drive  him  back  upon  Suchet  and  contented 
himself  with  letting  Mina  press  the  French  general.  That  chief  acted 
with  great  ability;  for  he  took  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  having 
every  where  declared  that  the  whole  allied  army  were  close  at  hand  in 
pursuit,  he  imposed  upon  Clauzel,  who,  being  thus  deceived,  destroyed 
some  of  his  artillery  and  heavy  baggage,  and  leaving  the  rest  at  Zara- 
goza retired  to  Jaca. 

During  this  time  Joseph,  not  being  pressed,  had  sent  the  army  of 
the  south  again  into  Spain  to  take  possession  of  the  valley  of  Bastan, 
which  was  very  fertile  and  full  of  strong  positions.  But  0*Donnel,  Count 
of  Abispal,  had  now  reduced  the  forts  at  Pancorbo,  partly  by  capitula- 
tion, partly  by  force,  and  was  marching  towards  Pampeluna ;  wherefore 
General  Hill,  without  abandoning  the  siege  of  that  place,  moved  two 
British  and  two  Portuguese  brigades  into  the  valley  of  Bastan.  and  on 
the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  vigorously  driving  Gazan  from  all  his  positions, 
cleared  the  valley  with  a  loss  of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
The  whole  line  of  the  Spanish  frontier  from  Roncevalles  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Bidassoa  river  was  thus  occupied  by  the  victorious  allies,  and 
Pampeluna  and  St  Sebastian  were  invested.  Joseph's  reign  was  over, 
the  crown  had  fallen  from  his  head,  and  after  years  of  toils,  and  combats 
which  had  been  rather  admired  than  understood,  the  English  general, 
emerging  from  tiie  chaos  of  the  Peninsula  struggle,  stood  on  the  summit 
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of  the  Pyrenees  a  recognised  conqaeror.  On  those  lofty  pinnacles  the 
olangour  of  his  trumpets  pealed  clear  and  loud,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
^nius  appeared  as  a  flaming  beacon  to  warring  nations. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I 

1**.  In  this  campaign  of  six  weeks,  Wellington,  with  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  marched  six  hundred  miles,  passed  six  great  rivers, 
gained  one  decisive  battle,  invested  two  fortresses,  and  drove  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  veteran  troops  from  Spain.  This  immense  result 
could  not  have  been  attained  if  Joseph  had  followed  Napoleon*s  instruc- 
tions; Wellington  could  not  then  have  turned  the  line  of  the  Duero.  It 
could  not  have  been  attained  if  Joseph  had  acted  with  ordinary  skill 
after  the  line  of  the  Duero  was  passed.  Time  was  to  him  most  precious, 
yet  when  contrary  to  his  expectations  he  had  concentrated  his  scattered 
armies  t)ehind  the  Carrion,  he  made  no  effort  to  delay  his  enemy  on  that 
river.  He  judged  it  an  unfit  position,  that  is,  unfit  for  a  great  battle ; 
bat  he  could  have  obliged  Wellington  to  lose  a  day  there,  perhaps  two 
or  three,  and  behind  the  upper  Pisuerga  he  miglit  have  saved  a  day  or 
two  more.  Reille  who  was  with  the  army  of  Portugal  on  the  right  of 
the  king's  line  complained  that  he  could  find  no  officers  of  that  army 
who  knew  the  Pisuerga  sufficiently  to  place  the  troops  in  position  ;*  the 
king  then  had  cause  to  remember  Napoleon*s  dictum,  namely,  that  **  to 
oommand  an  army  well  a  general  must  think  of  nothing  else.**  For^why 
was  the  course  of  the  Pisuerga  unknown  when  the  king's  head-quarters 
bad  been  for  several  months  within  a  day*s  journey  of  iti 

2*.  The  Carrion  and  the  Pisuerga  being  given  up,  the  country  about 
the  Hormaza  was  occupied  and  the  three  French  armies  were  in  mass 
between  that  stream  and  Burgos;  yet  Wellington's  right  wing  only,  that 
is  to  say,  only  twenty-three  thousand  infantry,  and  three  brigades  of 
cavalry,  drove  Reille*s  troops  over  the  Arlanzan,  and  the  castle  of  Burgos 
was  abandoned.  This  was  on  the  12th,  the  three  French  armies,  not 
less  than  fifly  thousand  fighting  men,  had  been  in  position  since  the  9th, 
and  the  king's  letters  prove  that  he  desired  to  fight  in  that  country, 
which  was  favourable  for  all  arms.  Nothing  then  could  be  more  oppor- 
tune than  Wellington's  advance  on  the  12th,  because  a  retrograde  de- 
fensive system  is  unsuited  to  French  soldiers,  whose  impatient  courage 
leads  them  always  to  attack,  and  the  news  of  Napoleon's  victory  at 
Bautzen  had  just  arrived  to  excite  their  ardour.  Wherefore  Joseph 
should  have  retaken  the  offensive  on  the  12th  at  the  moment  when  Wel- 
lington approached  the  Hormaza,  and  as  the  left  and  centre  of  the  allies 
were  at  Villa  Diego  and  Castro  Xerez,  the  greatest  part  at  the  former, 
that  is  to  say,  one  march  distant,  the  twenty-six  thousand  ro^^n  imme- 
diately under  Wellington,  would  probably  have  been  forced  back  over 
the  Pisuerga,  and  the  king  would  have  gained  time  for  Sarrut,  Foy  and 
Clauzel  to  join  him.  Did  the  English  general  then  owe  his  success  to 
fortune,  to  his  adversary's  fault  rather  than  to  his  own  skill  ?  Not  so. 
He  had  judged  the  king's  military  capacity,  he  had  seen  the  haste,  the 
confusion,  the  trouble  of  the  enemy,  and  knowing  well  the  moral  power 
of  rapidity  and  boldness  in  such  circumstances,  had  acted,  daringly 
indeed,  but  wisely,  for  such  daring  is  admirable,  it  is  the  highest  part  of 
war. 

*  King  JoMpb'0  CovrmpondrnkOb,  MS. 
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3^.  The  manner  in  which  Wellington  turned  the  line  of  the  El 
was  a  fine  strategic  illustratiorr.  It  was  by  no  means  certain  ofsucce 
yet  failure  would  have  still  led  great  advantages.  He  was  certain 
gaining  St.  Ander  and  fixing  a  new  base  of  operations  on  the  coast,  a 
he  would  still  have  had  the  power  of  continually  turning  the  kin, 
right  by  operating  between  him  and  the  coast ;  the  errors  of  his  adv 
sary  only  gave  him  additional  advantages  which  he  expected,  and  aeb 
with  promptness.  But  if  Joseph,  instead  of  spreading  his  army  fin 
Espejo  on  his  right  to  the  Logrono  road  on  his  lefl,  had  kept  oi 
cavalry  on  the  latter  route  and  on  the  main  road  in  front  of  Pancoft 
if  he  had  massed  his  army  to  his  right  pivoting  upon  Miranda,  or  Frt 
and  had  scoured  all  the  roads  towards  the'  sources  of  the  Ebro  with  t 
utmost  diligence,  the  allies  could  never  have  passed  the  defiles  and  i 
scended  upon  Vittoria.  They  would  have  marched  then  by  Valmaoe 
upon  Bilbao,  but  Joseph  could  by  the  road  of  Orduna  have  met  thi 
there,  and  with  his  force  increased  by  Foy*s  and  Sarrut's  divisions  a 
the  Italians.  Meanwhile  Clauzel  would  have  come  down  to  Vittoria,  a 
the  heaped  convoys  could  have  made  their  way  to  France  in  safety. 

4^  Having  finally  resolved  to  fight  at  Vittoria,  the  king  should, 
the  19th  and  20th,  have  broken  some  bridges  on  the  Zadora,  a 
covered  others  with  field-works  to  enable  him  to  sally  forth  upon  1 
attacking  army ;  he  should  have  intrenched  the  defile  of  Puebia,  a 
occupied  the  heights  above  in  strength ;  his  position  on  the  lower  Zadc 
would  then  have  been  formidable.  But  his  greatest  fault  was  in  1 
choice  of  his  line  of  operation.  His  reasons  for  avoiding  Qulpoai 
were  valid,  his  true  line  was  on  the  other  side,  down  the  Ebra  Zfl 
goza  should  have  been  his  base,  since  Aragon  was  fertile  and  QM 
ft-iendly  than  any  other  province  of  Spain.  It  is  true  that  by  taU 
this  new  line  of  operations  he  would  have  abandoned  Foy;  kMl  l| 
general,  re-enforced  with  the  reserve  from  Bayonne,  would  bava  :t 
twenty  thousand  men  and  the  fortress  of  St.  Sebastian  as  a  suppart4|| 
Wellington  must  have  left  a  strong  corps  of  observation  to  watdklil 
The  king's  army  would  have  been  immediately  increased  by  OlaMI 
troops,  and  uhimately  by  Sucbet's,  which  would  have  given  hhst.^ 
hundred  thousand  men  to  oppose  the  allied  army,  weakened  aaKlJ 
would  have  been  by  the  detachment  left  to  watch  Foy.  And  thera,^ 
political  reasons,  to  be  told  hereafter,  for  the  reader  must  not  hn^ 
Wellington  had  got  thus  far  witiiout  such  trammels,  whksh  woaU  <|fii 
probably  rendered  this  plan  so  efficacious  as  to  oblige  the  Britiak.«r 
to  abandon  Spain  altogether.  Then  new  combinations  would  hav#  ' 
made  all  over  Europe  which  it  is  useJess  to  speculate  upon. 

5^.  In  the  battle  the  operations  of  the  French,  with  the  eaeer 
Reille*s  defence  of  the  bridges  of  Gamara  and  Ariaga,  were  a 
errors,  the  most  extraordinary  being  the  suficring  Kempt^  I 
the  light  division,  and  the  hussars,  to  pass  the  bridge  of  Tr 
and  establish  themselves  close  to  the  king's  line  of  battia,  ar 
flank  of  his  advanced  posts  at  the  bridges  of  Mendoaa  aad 
is  quite  clear  from  this  alone  that  he  decided  opoB.rstreatif) 
Graham's  attack  commenced  against  his  right  flank  atod  ^ 
therefore  in  his  own  view  untenable    The  fittiag iMlfl' 
occupied  the  heights  of  Puebia  stroagly,  bat  to  haiPi  j>' 
his  infantry  by  corps,  in  succession,  the  right  rsAned, 
while  his  cavalry  and  guns  watched  tha  briilBBa  and 
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from  the  enemy,  but  was  exposed  if  the  French  cavalry  had  been  prompt 
and  daring,  to  a  charge  in  flank;  it  also  prevented  the  advance  of  the 
other  troops  in  their  proper  arrangement,  and  thus  crowded  the  centre 
for  the  rest  of  the  action.  However  these  sudden  movements  cannot  be 
judged  by  rules,  they  are  good  or  bad  according  to  the  result.  This 
was  entirely  successful,  and  the  hill  thus  carried  was  called  **the  English- 
men's hill,"  not,  as  some  recent  writers  have  supposed,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Black  Prince,  but  because  of  a  disaster 
which  there  befell  a  part  of  his  army.  His  battle  was  fought  between 
Navaretteand  Najera,  many  leagues  from  Vittoria,  and  beyond  the  Ebro; 
but  on  this  hill  the  two  gallant  knights  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  WilKam 
Felton  took  post  with  two  hundred  companions,  and  being  surrounded 
by  Don  Tello  with  six  thousand,  all  died  or  were  taken  afler  a  long, 
desperate,  and  heroic  resistance. 

9'.  It  has  been  observed  by  French  writers,  and  the  opinion  has  been 
also  entertained  by  many  English  officers,  that  afler  the  battle  Welling- 
ton should  have  passed  the  frontier  in  mass,  and  marched  upon  Bayonne 
instead  of  chasing  Clauzel  and  Foy  on  the  right  and  led ;  and  if,  as  the 
same  authors  assert,  Bayonne  was  not  in  a  state  of  defence  and  must 
have  fallen,  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  criticism  is  just,  because 
the  fugitive  French  army  having  lost  all  its  guns  and  being  without 
musket  ammunition,  could  not  have  faced  its  pursuers  for  a  moment. 
But  if  Bayonne  had  resisted,  and  it  w^s  impossible  for  Wellington  to 
suspect  its  real  condition,  much  mischief  might  have  accrued  from  such 
a  hasty  advance.  Foy  and  Clauzel  coming  down  upon  the  field  of 
Vittoria  would  have  driven  away  if  they  did  not  destroy  the  sixth  divi- 
sion; they  would  have  recovered  all  the  trophies;  the  king's  army 
returning  by  Jaca  into  Aragon,  would  have  reorganized  itself  from 
Suchet's  depots,  and  that  marshal  was  actually  coming  up  with  his  army 
from  Valencia ;  little  would  then  have  been  gained  by  the  battle.  This 
question  can  however  be  more  profitably  discussed  when  the  great 
events  which  followed  the  battle  of  Vittoria  have,  been  described. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Lord  Wellington  blockades  Pampeluna,  besieges  San  Sebastian — Operations  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain— General  Elio's  miscondact — Sir  John  Murray  sails  to  attack  Tarragona — 
Colonel  Trerdt  takes  St.  Felipe  de  Balaguer — Second  siege  of  Tarragona — Sachet  and 
Ifanrice  Mathiea  endeaToar  to  relieve  the  place — Sir  John  Murray  raises  the  siege- 
Embarks  with  the  loss  of  his  ffuns— tDisemberks  again  at  St.  Felipo  de  Balaguer — ^Lord 
William  Bentinck  arrives — Sir  John  Murray's  triaI--Observations. 

The  fate  of  Spain  was  decided  at  Vittoria,  bat  on  the  fields  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen  Napoleon*s  genias  restored  the  general  balance,  and  the 
negotiations  which  followed  those  victories  affected  the  war  in  the 
Prainsula.  • 

Lord  Wellington's  first  intention  was  to  reduce  Pampeluna  by  force, 
and  the  sudden  fall  of  the  Pancorbo  forts,  which  opened  the  great  Madrid 
road,  was  a  favourable  event;  but  Portugal  being  relinquished  as  a  place 
of  arms,  a  new  base  of  operations  was  required,  lest  a  change  of  fortune 
ibould  force  the  alliens  to  return  to  that  country  when  all  the  great  mili- 
tary establishments  were  broken  up,  when  the  opposition  of  the  native 
government  to  British  influence  was  become  rancorous,  and  the  public 
sentiment  quite  averse  to  English  supremacy.  The  western  Pyrenees, 
in  conjunction  with  the  ocean,  offered  such  a  base,  yet  the  harbours  were 
lew,  and  the  English  general  desired  to  secure  a  convenient  one,  near 
the  new  positions  of  the#arm)r ;  wherefore  to  reduce  San  Sebastian  was 
of  more  immediate  importance  than  to  reduce  Pampeluna ;  and  it  was 
essential  to  effect  this  during  the  fine  season,  because  the  coast  was  iron- 
bound  and  very  dangerous  in  winter. 

Pampeluna  was  strong.  A  regular  attack  required  three  weeks  for 
the  bringing  up  of  ordnance  and  stores,  five  or  six  weeks  more  for  the 
attack,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  of  the  best  men,  because 
British  soldiers  were  wanted  for  the  assault;  but  an  investment  could 
be  maintained  by  fewer  and  Inferior  troops,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
and  the  enemy's  magazines  were  likely  to  fail  under  blockade  sooner 
than  his  ramparts  would  crumble  under  fire.  Moreover  on  the  eastern 
coast  misfortune  and  disgrace  had  befallen  the  English  arms.  Sir  John 
Murray  had  failed  at  Tarragona.  He  had  lost  the  honoured  battering- 
train  intrusted  to  his  charge,  and  his  artillery  equipage  was  supposed  to 
be  ruined.  The  French  fortresses  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia  were 
numerous,  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  could  neither  undertake  an  important 
siege,  nor  seriously  menace  the  enemy  without  obtaining  some  strong 
place  as  a  base,  ^uchet  was  therefore  free  to  march  on  Zaragoza,  and 
uniting  with  Clauzel  and  Paris,  to  operate  with  a  powerful  mass  against 
the  right  flank  of  the  allies.    For  these  reasons  Wellington  finally  con- 
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duded  to  blockade  Pampeluna  and  besiege  San  Sebastian,  and  the  troops, 
as  they  returned  from  the  pursuit  ofCIauzel,  marched  to  form  a  covering 
army  in  the  mountains.  The  peasantry  of  the  vicinity  were  then  em- 
ployed on  the  works  of  the  blockade,  which  was  ultimately  intrusted  to 
O'DonnePs  Andalusian  reserve. 

Confidently  did  the  English  general  expect  the  immediate  fall  of  San 
Sebastian,  and  he  was  intent  to  have  it  before  the  negotiations  for  the 
armistice  in  Germany  should  terminate ;  but  mighty  pains  arid  difficulties 
awaited  him,  and  ere  these  can  be  treated  of,  the  progress  of  the  war  in 
other  parts,  during  his  victorious  march  from  Portugal  to  the  Pyrenees, 
must  be  treated  of. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  EASTERN  COAST. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Duke  del  Parque  was  to  move  from 
the  Sierra  Morena,  by  Almanza,  to  join  Elio,  whose  army  had  been 
re-enforced  from  Minorca ;  the  united  troops  were  then  to  act  against 
Suchet,  on  the  Xucar,  while  Sir  John  Murray  sailed  to  attack  Tarra- 
gona.^ Del  Parque  received  his  orders  the  24th  of  April,  he  had  long 
known  of  the  project,  and  the  march  was  one  of  twelve  days,  yet  he  did 
not  reach  his  destination  until  the  end  of  May.  This  delay  resulted, 
partly  from  the  bad  state  of  his  army,  partly  from  the  usual  procrastina- 
tion of  Spaniards,  partly  from  the  con^ct  of  Elio,  whose  proceedings, 
though  probably  springing  from  a  dislike  to  serve  under  Del  Parque, 
created  doubts  of  his  own  fidelity. 

It  has  been  already  shown,t  how,  contrary  to  his  agreement  with 
Murray,  Elio  withdrew  his  cavalry  when  Mijares  was  at  Yecla,  whence 
sprung  that  generaPs  misfortune ;  how  he  placed  the  regiment  of  Velez 
Malaga  in  Villena,  a  helpless  prey  for  Suchet ;  how  he  left  the  Anglo- 
Sicilian  army  to  fight  the  battle  of  Castalla  unaided.  He  now  persuaded 
Del  Parque  to  move  towards  Utiel  instead  of  Almanza,  and  to  send  a 
detachment  under  Mijares  to  Requena,  thereby  threatening  Suchet*8 
right,  but  exposing  the  Spanish  army  to  a  sudden  blow,  and  disobeying 
his  instructions  which  prescribed  a  march  fay  Almanza. 

This  false  movement  Elio  represented  as  Del  Parque*s  own,  but  the 
latter,  when  Murray  remonstrated,  quickly  approached  Castalla  by 
Jumilla,  declaring  his  earnest  desire  to  obey  Wellington's  orders.  The 
divergence  of  his  former  march  had,  however,  already  placed  him  in  dan- 
ger ;  his  left  flank  was  so  exposed,  while  coming  by  Jumilla,  that  Murray 
postponed  his  own  embarkation  to  concert  with  Elio  a  combined  opera- 
tion, from  Biar  and  Sax,  against  Fuente  de  la  HIguera,  where  Suchet*S 
troops  were  lying  in  wait.  Previous  to  this  epoch  Elio  had  earnestly 
urged  the  English  general  to  disregard  Del  Parque  altogether  and 
embark  at  once  for  Tarragona,  and  undertaking  himself  to  secure  the 
junction  with  his  fellow-commander.  And  now,  after  agreeing  to  co- 
operate with  Murray,  he  secretly  withdrew  his  cavalry  from  Sax,  sent 
Whittingham  in  a  false  direction,  placed  Roche  without  support  at  Alcoy, 
retired  himself  to  the  city  of  Murcia,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  his 
regiments  quartered  at  Alicante  fired  upon  a  British  guard.  Roche  was 
attacked  and  lost  eighty  men,  and  Del  Parque*s  flank  was  menaced 
from   Fuente  de  la  Higuera ;  but  the  British  cavalry,  assembling  at 

*  Set  page  77  of  thit  volume.  t  Ibid,  page  52. 
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Biar,  secured  his  communication  with  Murray  on  the  25th,  and  the 
27th  the  Anglo-Sicilians  broke  up  from  their  quarters  to  embark  at 
Alicante. 

The  French  were  now  very  strong.  Suchet,  unmolested  for  forty 
days  after  the  battle  of  Castalla,  had  improved  his  defensive  works, 
chased  the  bands  from  his  rear,  called  up  his  re-enforcements,  rehorsed 
his  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  prepared  for  new  operations,  without 
losing  the  advantage  of  foraging  the  fertile  districts  immediately  in  front 
of  Xucar.  On  the  other  hand  Lord  William  Bentinck,  alarmed  by  intel- 
ligence of  an  intended  descent  upon  Sicily,  had  recalled  more  British 
troops ;  and  as  Whittingham's  cavalry,  and  Roche's  division,  were  left* 
at  Alicante,  the  force  actually  embarked  to  attack  Tarragona,  including 
a  fresh  English  regiment  from  Carthagena,  scarcely  exceeded  fourteen 
thousand  present  under  arms.*  Of  these,  less  th^n  eight  thousand  were 
British  or  German,  and  the  horsemen  were  only  seven  hundred.  Yet 
the  armament  was  formidable,  for  the  battering  train  was  complete  and 
powerful,  the  materials  for  gabions  and  fascines  previously  collected  at 
Yvica,  and  the  naval  squadron,  under  Admiral  Hallowel,  consisted  of 
several  line-of-battle  ships,  frigates,  bomb-vessels  and  gun-boats,  besides 
the  transports.  There  was  however  no  cordiality  between  General 
Clinton  and  Murray,  nor  between  the  latter  and  his  quartermaster- 
general,  Donkin,  nor  between  Donkin  and  the  admiral ;  subordinate 
officers  also,  in  both  services,  a4opting  false  notions,  some  from  vanity, 
some  from  hearsay,  added  to  the  uneasy  feeling  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  chiefs.  Neither  admiral  nor  general  seem  to  have  had  sanguine 
hopes  of  success  even  at  the  moment  of  embarkation,  and  there  was  ia 
DO  quarter  a  clear  understanding  of  Lord  Wellington's  able  plan  for  the 
operations. 

While  Del  Parque's  army  was  yet  in  march,  Suchet,  if  he  had  no 
secret  understanding  with  Ello  or  any  of  his  officers,  must  have  been 
doubtful  of  the  allies'  intentions,  although  the  -strength  of  the  battering 
train  at  Alicante  indicated  some  siege  of  importance.  He  however 
recalled  Pannetier's  brigade  from  the  frontier  of  Aragon,  and  placed  it  on 
the  road  to  Tortosa;  and  at  the  same  time,  knowing  Clauzel  was  then 
warring  down  the  partidas  In  Navarre,  he  judged  Aragon  safe,  and 
drew  Severoli's  Italian  brigade  from  thence,  leaving  only  the  garrisons, 
and  a  few  thousand  men  under  General  Paris  as  a  reserve  at  Zaragoza : 
and  this  was  the  reason  the  army  of  Aragon  did  not  co-operate  to  crush 
Mina  after  his  defeat  by  Clauzel  in  the  valley  of  Roncal.t  Decaen  also 
sent  some  re-enforcements,  wherefore,  after  completing  his  garrisons, 
Suchet  could  furnish  the  drafts  required  by  Napoleon,  and  yet  bring 
twenty  thousand  men  into  the  field.  He  was  however  very  unquiet,  and 
notwithstanding  Clauzel's  operations,  in  fear  for  his  troops  in  Aragon, 
where  Paris  had  been  attacked  by  Goyan,  even  in  Zaragoza  ;  moreover 
now,  for  the  first  time  since  its  subjugation,  an  unfriendly  feeling  was 
perceptible  in  Valencia. 

On  the  31st  of  May  Murray  sailed  from  Alicante.  Suchet  immedi- 
ately ordered  Pannetier's  brigade  to  close  towards  Tortosa,  but  kept  his 
own  positions  in  front  of  Valencia  until  the  fleet  was  seen  to  pass  the 
Grao  with  a  fair  wind.  Then  feeling  assured  the  expedition  aimed  at 
Catalonia,  he  prepared  to  aid  that  principality;  but  the  column  of  suc- 

*  Appendix,  No.  XCV.  t  See  page  69  of  this  Tolume. 
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the  23d,  sending  orders  to  different  points  on  the  French  frontier  to 
prepare  provisions  and  succours  for  his  suffering  army,  and  he  directed 
Reille  to  proceed  rapidly  by  St.  Estevan  to  the  Bidassoa  with  the  infantry* 
six  hundred  select  cavalry,  and  the  artillery-men  and  horses  of  the  army 
of  Portugal ;  meanwhile  Gazan's  and  D*Erlon*s  army  marched  upon  Pam- 
pel  una  intending  to  cross  the  frontier  at  St.  Jean  Pled  de  Port.  Joseph 
reached  Pampeluna  the  24th,  but  the  army  bivouaclced  on  the  glacis  of 
the  fortress,  and  in  such  a  state  of  destitution  and  Insubordination  that 
the  governor  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  the  town.  The  magazines 
were  Indeed  reduced  very  low  by  Mina's  long  blockade,  and  some 
writers  assert  that  it  was  even  proposed  to  blow  up  the  works  and 
abandon  the  place  ;*  however  hy  great  exertions  additional  provisions 
were  obtained  from  the  vicinity,  the  garrison  was  increased  to  three 
thousand  men,  and  the  army  marched  towards  France  leaving  a  rear- 
guard at  a  strong  pass  about  two  leagues  off. 

The  23d,  Wellington  having  detached  Graham's  corps  to  Guipuscoa 
by  the  pass  of  Adrian,  left  the  fifth  division  at  Salvatierra,  and  pursued 
the  king  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

On  the  24th,  the  light  division  and  Victor  Alten*s  cavalry  came  up 
with  the  French  rear-guard  ;  two  battalions  of  the  riflemen  immediately 
pushed  the  infantry  hack  through  the  pass,  and  then  Ross's  horse  artillery 
galloping  forward,  killed  several  men  and  dismounted  one  of  the  only 
two  pieces  of  cannon  carried  off  from  Vittorla. 

The  25th,  the  enemy  covered  by  the  fortress  of  Pampeluna  went  up 
the  valley  of  Roncevalles.  He  was  followed  by  the  light  division  which 
turned  the  town  as  far  as  Villalba,  and  he  was  harassed  by  the  Spanish 
irregular  troops  now  swarming  on  every  side. 

Meanwhile  Foy  and  Clauzel  were  placed  In  very  difficult  positions. 
The  former  had  reached  Bergara  the  21st,  and  the  garrison  of  Bilbao 
and  the  Italian  division  of  St.  Paul,  formerly  Palombini's,  had  reached 
Durango ;  the  first  convoy  from  Vittorla  was  that  day  at  Bergara,  and 
Maucune  was  with  the  second  at  Montdragon.  The  22d,  the  garrison  of 
Castro  went  off  to  Santona ;  the  same  day  the  fugitives  from  the  battle 
spread  such  an  alarm  through  the  country  that  the  forts  of  Arlal>an, 
Montdragon,  and  Salinas,  which  commanded  the  passes  into  Guipuscoa, 
were  abandoned,  and  Longa  and  Giron  penetrated  them  without 
hindrance. 

Foy  who  had  only  one  battalion  of  his  division  in  hand,  immediately 
rallied  the  fugitive  garrisons,  and  marching  upon  Montdragon,  made 
some  prisoners  and  acquired  exact  intelligence  of  the  battle.  Then  he 
ordered  the  convoy  to  move  day  and  night  towards  France ;  the  troops 
at  Durango  to  march  upon  Bergara,  and  the  troops  from  all  the  other 
posts  to  unite  at  Tolosa,  to  which  place  the  artillery,  baggage,  and  sick 
men  were  now  hastening  from  every  side ;  and  to  cover  their  concen- 
tration, Foy,  re-enforcing  himself  with  Maucune*s  troops,  gave  battle 
to  Giron  and  Longa,  though  three  times  his  numbers,  at  Montdragon ; 
the  Spaniards  had  the  advantage  and  the  French  fell  back,  yet.  slowly 
and  fighting,  to  Bergara,  but  they  lost  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
six  guns. 

On  the  23d,  Foy  marched  to  Villa  Real  de  Guipuscoa,  and  that  even- 
ing the  head  of  Graham's  column  having  crossed  the  Mutiol  mountain  by 
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tlie  pass  of  Adrian,  descended  upon  Segura.    It  was  then  as  near  to 
1*o]osa  as  Foy  was,  and  the  latter's  situation  became  critical ;  yet  such 
were  the  difficulties  of  passing  the  mountain,  that  it  was  late  on  the  24th 
^re  Graham,  who  had  then  only  collected  ^nson*s  light  cavalry,  two 
Portuguese  brigades  of  infantry,  and  Halkett*s  Germans,  could  move 
'towards  Villa  Franca.    The  Italians  and  Maucune*s  divisions  which  com- 
posed the  French  rear,  were  just  entering  Villa  Franca  as  Graham  came 
In  sight,  and  to  cover  that  town  they  took  post  at  the  village  of  Veasaya 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orio  river.     Halkett's  German's  aided  by  Pack's 
Portuguese,  immediately  drove  Maucune's  people  from  the  village  with 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  men,*  and  Bradford's  brigade  having  engaged 
the  Italians  on  the  French  right,  killed  or  wounded  eighty,  yet  the 
Italians  claimed  the  advantage  ;t  and  the  whole  position  was  so  strong, 
that  Graham  had  recourse  to  flank  operations,  whereupon  Foy  retired 
to  Tolosa.    Giron  and  Longa  now  came  up  by  the  great  road,  and 
Mendizabal,  having  quitted  the  blockade  of  Santona,  arrived  at  Aspeytfa 
OD  the  Deba. 

The  25th,  Foy  again  offered  battle  in  front  of  Tolosa,  but  Graham 
turned  his  left  with  Longa's  division,  and  Mendizabal  turned  his  right 
from  Aspeytia ;  while  they  were  in  march.  Colonel  V^illiams,  with  the 
grenadiers  of  the  first  regiment  and  three  companies  of  Pack's  Portu- 
guese, dislodged  him  from  an  advantageous  hill  in  front,  and  the  fight 
was  then  purposely  prolonged  by  skirmishing,  until  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  the  Spaniards  having  reached  their  destination  on  the 
flanks,  a  general  attack  was  made  on  all  sides.  The  French,  being  can- 
nonaded on  the  causeway,  and  strongly  pushed  by  the  infantry  in  front* 
while  Longa  with  equal  vigour  drove  their  left  from  the  heights,  were 
soon  forced  beyond  Tolosa  on  the  flanks;  but  that  town  was  strongly 
intrenched  as  a  field-post,  and  they  maintained  it  until  Graham  brought 
up  his  guns  and  bursting  one  of  the  gates  opened  a  passage  for  his 
troops ;  nevertheless  Foy  profiting  from  the  darkness  made  his  retreat 
good  with  a  loss  of  only  four  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  and 
some  prisoners  who  were  taken  by  Mendizabal  and  Longa.  These 
actions  were  very  severe ;  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  not  known,  but 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  had  more  than  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  two  days'  operations,  and  Graham  himself  was  hurt. 

The  26th  and  27th,  the  allies  halted  to  hear  of  Lord  Wellington's 
progress,  the  enemy's  convoys  entered  France  in  safety,  and  Foy  oc- 
cupied a  position  between  Tolosa  and  Ernani  behind  the  Anezo.  His 
force  was  now  increased,  by  the  successive  arrival  of  the  smaller  gar- 
risons, to  sixteen  thousand  bayonets,  four  hundred  sabres,  and  ten  pieces 
of  artillery ;  and  the  28th  he  threw  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  six 
hundred  good  troops  into  St.  Sebastian,  and  passed  the  Urumia.  The 
29th  he  passed  the  Oyarsun,  and  halted  the  30th,  leaving  a  small  gar- 
rison at  Passages,  which  however  surrendered  the  next  day  to  Longa. 

On  the  I  St  of  July,  the  garrison  of  Guetaria  escaped  by  sea  to  St 
Sebastian,  and  Foy  passed  the  Bidassoa,  his  rear-guard  fighting  with 
Giron's  Gallicians ;  but  Reille's  troops  were  now  at  Vera  and  Viriatu, 
tbey  had  received  ammunition  and  artillery  from  Bayonne,  and  thus 
twenty-five  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  Portugal  occupied  a  defensive 
line  from  Vera  to  the  bridge  of  Behobie,  the  approaches  to  which  last 
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were  defended  by  a  block-house.  Graham  immediately  invested  St. 
Sebastian,  and  Giron  concentrating  the  fire* of  his  own  artillery  and  that 
of  a  British  battery  upon  the  block-house  of  Behobie  obliged  the  French 
to  blow  it  up  and  destroy  the  bridge. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Guipuscoa,  Clauzel  was  in  more 
imminent  danger.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  June  he  had  approached 
tiie  field  of  battle  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  by  a  way  whteh 
falls  into  the  Estella  road,  at  Aracete  and  not  far  from  Salvatierra. 
Pakenham  with  the  sixth  division  was  then  at  Vittoria,  and  the  French 
general,  learning  the  state  of  affairs  soon  retired  to  Logrofio,  where  be 
baited  until  the  evening  of  the  25th.  This  delay  was  like  to  have 
proved  fatal,  for  on  that  day,  Wellington  who  before  thought  he  was  at 
Tudela,  discovered  his  real  position,  and  leaving  General  Hill  with  the 
second  division  to  form  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  marched  himself  by 
Tafalla  with  two  brigades  of  light  cavalry  and  the  third,  fourth,  seventh, 
and  light  divisions  of  infantry.  The  fifth  and  sixth  divisions  and  tlie 
heavy  cavalry  and  D'Urban*s  Portuguese  marched  at  the  same  time  from 
Salvatierra  and  Vittoria  upon  Logrono ;  and  Mina  also,  who  had  now 
collecied  all  his  scattered  battalions  near  Estella,  and  was  there  joined 
by  Julian  Sanchez*  cavalry,  followed  hard  on  ClauzeKs  rear. 

The  French  general  moving  by  Calahorra,  reached  Tudela  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th,  and  thinking  that  by  this  forced  march  of  sixty 
miles  in  forty  hours  with  scarcely  a  halt,  he  had  outstripped  all  pursuers, 
woukl  have  made  for  France  by  Olite  and  Tafalla.  Wellington  was 
already  in  possession  of  those  places  expecting  him,  but  an  alcalde  gave 
Clauzel  notice  of  his  danger,  whereupon  recrossing  the  Ebro  he  marched 
upon  Zaragoza  in  all  haste,  and  arriving  the  Ist  of  July,  took  post  OD 
the  Gallego,  gave  out  that  he  would  there  await  until  Suchet,  or  the 
king,  if  the  latter  retook  the  oflfensive,  should  come  up.  Wellington 
immediately  made  a  flank  movement  to  his  own  led  as  far  as  Caseda, 
and  could  still  with  an  exertion  have  intercepted  Clauzel  by  the  route 
of  Jaca,  but  he  feared  to  drive  him  back  upon  Suchet  and  contented 
himself  with  letting  Mina  press  the  French  general.  That  chief  acted 
with  great  ability;  for  he  took  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  having 
every  where  declared  that  the  whole  allied  army  were  close  at  hand  in 
pursuit,  he  imposed  upon  Clauzel,  who,  being  thus  deceived,  destroyed 
some  of  his  artillery  and  heavy  baggage,  and  leaving  the  rest  at  Zara- 
goza retired  to  Jaca. 

During  this  time  Joseph,  not  being  pressed,  had  sent  the  army  of 
the  south  again  into  Spain  to  take  possession  of  the  valley  of  Bastan, 
which  was  very  fertile  and  full  of  strong  positions.  But  0*Donne1,  Count 
of  Abispal,  had  now  reduced  the  forts  at  Pancorbo,  partly  by  capitula- 
tion, partly  by  force,  and  was  marching  towards  Pampeluna ;  wherefore 
General  Hill,  without  abandoning  the  siege  of  that  place,  moved  two 
British  and  two  Portuguese  brigades  into  the  valley  of  Bastan,  and  on 
the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  vigorously  driving  Gazan  from  all  his  positions, 
cleared  the  valley  with  a  loss  of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
The  whole  line  of  the  Spanish  frontier  from  Roncevalles  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Bidassoa  river  was  thus  occupied  by  the  victorious  allies,  and 
Pampeluna  and  St  Sebastian  were  invested.  Joseph's  reign  was  over, 
the  crown  had  fallen  from  his  head,  and  after  years  of  toils,  and  combats 
which  had  been  rather  admired  than  understood,  the  English  general, 
emerging  from  the  chaos  of  the  Peninsula  struggle,  stood  on  the  summit 
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of  the  Pyrenees  a  recognised  conqaeror.  On  those  lofty  pinnacles  the 
olangour  of  his  trumpets  pealed  clear  and  loud,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
genius  appeared  as  a  flaming  beacon  to  warring  nations. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

i 

1*.  In  this  campaign  of  six  weeks,  Wellington,  with  one  hundred 
tboDsand  men,  marched  six  hundred  miles,  passed  six  great  rivers, 
gained  one  decisive  battle,  invested  two  fortresses,  and  drove  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  veteran  troops  from  Spain.  This  immense  result 
could  not  have  been  attained  if  Joseph  had  followed  Napoleon*s  instruc- 
tions ;  Wellington  could  not  then  have  turned  the  line  of  the  Duero.  It 
could  not  have  been  attained  if  Joseph  had  acted  with  ordinary  skill 
after  the  line  of  the  Duero  was  passed.  Time  was  to  him  roost  precious, 
yet  when  contrary  to  his  expectations  he  had  concentrated  his  scattered 
armies  behind  the  Carrion,  he  made  no  effort  to  delay  his  enemy  on  that 
river.  He  judged  it  an  unfit  position,  that  is,  unfit  for  a  great  battle ; 
but  he  could  have  obliged  Wellington  to  lose  a  day  there,  perhaps  two 
or  three,  and  behind  the  upper  Pisuerga  he  ml^t  have  saved  a  day  or 
two  more.  Reille  who  was  with  the  army  of  Portugal  on  the  right  of 
the  king*s  line  complained  that  he  could  find  no  officers  of  that  army 
who  knew  the  Pisuerga  sufficiently  to  place  the  troops  in  position  ;*  the 
king  then  had  cause  to  remember  Napoleon*s  dictum,  namely,  that  '*  to 
command  an  army  well  a  general  must  think  of  nothing  else.*'  For^why 
was  the  course  of  the  Pisuerga  unknown  when  the  king's  head-quarters 
had  t>een  for  several  months  within  a  day's  journey  of  it  1 

2^  The  Carrion  and  the  Pisuerga  being  given  up,  the  country  about 
the  Hormaza  was  occupied  and  the  three  French  armies  were  in  mass 
between  that  stream  and  Burgos ;  yet  Wellington's  right  wing  only,  that 
is  to  say,  only  twenty-three  thousand  infantry,  and  three  brigades  of 
cavalry,  drove  Reille's  troops  over  the  Arlanzan,  and  the  castle  of  Burgos 
was  abandoned.  This  was  on  the  12th,  the  three  French  armies,  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  fighting  men,  had  been  in  position  since  the  9th, 
and  the  king's  letters  prove  that  he  desired  to  fight  in  that  country, 
which  was  favourable  for  all  arms.  Nothing  then  could  be  more  oppor- 
tune than  Wellington's  advance  on  the  12th,  because  a  retrograde  de- 
fensive system  is  unsuited  to  French  soldiers,  whose  impatient  courage 
leads  them  always  to  attack,  and  the  news  of  Napoleon's  victory  at 
Bautzen  had  just  arrived  to  excite  their  ardour.  Wherefore  Joseph 
should  have  retaken  the  offensive  on  the  12th  at  the  moment  when  Wel- 
lington approached  the  Hormaza,  and  as  the  left  and  centre  of  the  allies 
were  at  Villa  Diego  and  Castro  Xerez,  the  greatest  part  at  the  former, 
that  is  to  say,  one  march  distant,  the  twenty-six  thousand  m^^n  imme- 
diately under  Wellington,  would  probably  have  been  forced  back  over 
the  Pisuerga,  and  the  king  would  have  gained  time  for  Sarrut,  Foy  and 
Clauzel  to  join  him.  Did  the  English  general  then  owe  his  success  to 
fortune,  to  his  adversary's  fault  rather  than  to  his  own  skill  1  Not  so. 
He  had  judged  the  king's  military  capacity,  he  had  seen  the  haste,  the 
confusion,  the  trouble  of  the  enemy,  and  knowing  well  the  moral  power 
of  rapidity  and  boldness  in  such  circumstances,  had  acted,  daringly 
indeed,  bat  wisely,  for  such  daring  is  admirable,  it  is  the  highest  part  of 
war. 

*  King  Jotepb't  Correipoiid«noe,  MS. 
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8*.  The  manner  in  which  Wellington  turned  the  line  of  the  Ebro 
was  a  fine  strategic  illustratiorr.  It  was  by  no  means  certain  of  succesti 
yet  failure  would  have  still  left  great  advantages.  He  was  certain  of 
gaining  St.  Ander  and  fixing  a  new  base  of  operations  on  the  coast,  and 
he  would  still  have  had  the  power  of  continually  turning  the  king't 
right  by  operating  between  him  and  the  coast ;  the  errors  of  his  adver- 
sary only  gave  him  additional  advantages  which  he  expected,  and  seized 
with  promptness.  But  if  Joseph,  instead  of  spreading  his  army  frcMD 
Espejo  on  his  right  to  the  Logrono  road  on  his  left,  had  Icept  only 
cavalry  on  the  latter  route  and  on  the  main  road  in  front  of  Pancorho; 
if  he  had  massed  his  army  to  his  right  pivoting  upon  Miranda,  or  FriMv 
and  had  scoured  all  the  roads  towards  the'  sources  of  the  Ebro  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  the  allies  could  never  have  passed  the  defiles  and  de- 
scended upon  Vittoria.  They  would  have  marched  then  by  Valmaced« 
upon  Bilbao,  but  Joseph  could  by  the  road  of  Orduna  have  met  then 
there,  and  with  his  force  increased  by  Foy*8  and  Sarrut's  divisions  and 
the  Italians.  Meanwhile  Clauzel  would  have  come  down  to  Vittoria,  and 
the  heaped  convoys  could  have  made  their  way  to  France  in  safety. 

4^.  Having  finally  resolved  to  fight  at  Vittoria,  the  king  should,  on 
the  19th  and  20th,  have  broken  some  bridges  on  the  Zadora,  and 
covered  others  with  field-works  to  enable  him  to  sally  forth  upon  ibe 
attacking  army ;  he  should  have  intrenched  the  defile  of  Puebla,  and 
occupied  the  heights  above  in  strength ;  his  position  on  the  lower  Zadora 
would  then  have  been  formidable.  But  his  greatest  fault  was  in  the 
choice  of  his  line  of  operation.  His  reasons  for  avoiding  Quipusoon 
were  valid,  his  true  line  was  on  the  other  side,  down  the  Ebro.  Zan- 
goza  should  have  been  his  base,  since  Aragon  was  fertile  and  more 
friendly  than  any  other  province  of  Spain.  It  is  true  that  by  taking 
this  new  line  of  operations  he  would  have  abandoned  Foy ;  but  that 
general,  re-enforced  with  the  reserve  from  Bayonne,  would  have  had 
twenty  thousand  men  and  the  fortress  of  St.  Sebastian  as  a  support,  and 
Wellington  must  have  left  a  strong  corps  of  observation  to  watch  him. 
The  king's  army  wouki  have  been  immediately  increased  by  ClauaseTs 
troops,  and  ultimately  by  Suchet*s,  which  would  have  given  him  one 
hundred  thousand  men  to  oppose  the  allied  army,  weakened  as  that 
would  have  been  by  the  detachment  left  to  watch  Foy.  And  there  were 
political  reasons,  to  be  told  hereafter,  for  the  reader  must  not  imagine 
Wellington  had  got  thus  far  without  such  trammels,  which  would  have 
probably  rendered  this  plan  so  efficacious  as  to  oblige  the  British  army 
to  abandon  Spain  altogether.  Then  new  combinations  would  have  been 
made  all  over  Europe  which  it  is  useless  to  speculate  upon. 

5'.  In  the  battle  the  operations  of  the  French,  with  the  exception  of 
Reille*s  defence  of  the  bridges  of  Gamara  and  Ariaga,  were  a  series  of 
errors,  the  most  extraordinary  being  the  sufifcring  Kempt's  brigade  of 
the  light  division,  and  the  hussars,  to  pass  the  bridge  of  Tres  Puentes 
and  establish  themselves  close  to  the  king's  line  of  battle,  and  upon  the 
flank  of  his  advanced  posts  at  the  bridges  of  Mendoza  and  Villodas.  It 
is  quite  clear  from  this  alone  that  he  decided  upon  retreating  the  moment 
Graham's  attack  commenced  against  his  right  flank,  and  his  position  was 
therefore  in  his  own  view  untenable.  The  fitting  thing  then  was  to  have 
occupied  the  heights  of  Puebla  strongly,  but  to  have  placed  the  bulk  of 
his  infantry  by  corps,  in  succession,  the  right  refused,  towards  Vittoria, 
while  his  cavalry  and  guns  watched  the  bridges  and  the  mouth  of  the 
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Puebia  defile;  in  this  situation  he  could  have  succoured  Reillc,  or 
marched  to  his  front,  according  to  circumstances,  and  his  retreat  would 
liavc  been  secure. 

6**.  The  enormous  fault  of  heaping  up  the  baggage  and  convoys  and 
parks  behind  Vittoria  requires  no  comment,  but  the  king  added  another 
c&nd  more  extraordinary  error,  namely  the  remaining  to  the  last  moment 
undecided  as  to  his  line  of  retreat.     Nothing  but  misfortunes  could  attend 
vipon  such  bad  dispositions;  and  that  the  catastrophe  was  not  more 
T.errible  is  owing  entirely  to  an  error  which  Wellington  and  Graham 
seem  alike  to  have  fallen  into,*  namely,  that  Reiilc  had  two  divisions  in 
reserve  behind  the  bridges  on  the  upper  Zadora.     They  knew  not  that 
^iaucune*s  division  had  marched  with  the  convoy,  and  thought  Clauzel 
had  only  one  division  of  the  army  of  Portugal  with  him,  whereas  he  had 
two,  Taupin's  and  Barbout*s.     Keillo's  reserves  were  composed  not  of 
divisions  but  of  brigades  drawn  from  La  Martiniere's  and  Sarrut^s  divi- 
sions, which  were  defending  the  bridges;  and  his  whole  force,  including 
the  French- Spaniards   who  were  driven  back  from  Durana,  did  not 
exceed  ten  thousand  infantry,  and  two  thousand  iive  hundred  cavalry. 
Now  Graham  had,  exclusive  of  Giron*s  Gallicians.  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand of  all  arms,  and  it  is  said  that  the  river  might  have  been  passed 
both  above  and  t)elow  the  points  of  attack ;  it  is  certain  also  that  Longa*8 
delay  gave  the  French  time  to  occupy  Gamara  Mayor  in  force,  wliich 
was  not  the  case  at  first.     Had  the  passage  been  won  in  time,  very  lew 
of  the  French  army  could  have  escaped  from  the  field;  but  the  truth  is 
Reille  fought  most  vigorously. 

7^.  As  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  did  not  come  to  the  point  of 
attack  at  the  time  calculated  upon,  the  battle  was  probably  not  fought 
after  the  original  conception  of  Lord  Wellington ;  it  is  likely  that  his  first 
project  was  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridges,  to  break  the  right  centre 
of  the  enemy  from  Arinez  to  Margarita,  and  then  to  envelope  the  left 
centre  with  the  second,  fourth,  and  light  divisions  and  the  cavalry,  while 
the  third  and  seventh  divisions  pursued  the  others.  But  notwithstanding 
the  unavoidable  delay,  which  gave  the  French  time  to  couimence  their 
retreat,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  Gazan's  Icfl  escaped  from 
Subijana  de  Aluva,  seeing  that  when  Picton  broke  the  centre  at  Arinez, 
he  was  considerably  nearer  to  Vittoria  than  the  French  Icfl,  which  was 
cut  ofi'  from  the  main  road  and  assailed  in  front  by  Hill  and  Cole.  The 
having  no  cavalry  in  hand  to  launch  at  this  time  and  point  of  the  battle 
has  been  already  noticed ;  Lord  Wellington  says,t  that  the  country  was 
generally  unfavourable  for  the  action  of  that  arm,  and  it  is  certain  that 
neither  side  used  it  with  much  efi'ect  at  any  period  of  the  battle;  never- 
theless there  are  always  some  suitable  openings,  some  happy  moments 
to  make  a  charge,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  one  which  was  neglected. 
8*.  Picton's  sudden  rush  from  the  bridge  of  Tres  Puentes  to  the 
village  of  Arinez,  with  one  brigade,  has  been  much  praised,  and  certainly 
nothing  could  be  more  prompt  and  daring,  but  the  merit  of  the  concep- 
tion beinngs  to  the  general  in  chief,  who  directed  it  in  person.  It  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the  denuded  state  of  the  hill  in  front  of  that  village, 
and  viewed  as  a  stroke  for  the  occasion  it  is  to  be  admired.  Yet  it  had 
its  disadvantages.  For  the  brigade  wliich  thus  crossed  a  part  of  the 
front  of  both  armies  to  place  itself  in  advance,  not  only  drew  a  flank  fire 

*  See  Wellington's  Deipatcb.  t  Ibid. 
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from  the  enemy,  but  was  exposed  if  the  French  cavalry  had  been  proc 
and  daring,  to  a  charge  in  flank ;  it  also  prevented  the  advance  of 
other  troops  in  their  proper  arrangement,  and  thus  crowded  the  cer 
for  the  rest  of  the  action.  However  these  sudden  movements  cannot 
judged  by  rules,  they  are  good  or  bad  according  to  the  result.  T 
was  entirely  successful,  and  the  hill  thus  carried  was  called  *'the  Engli 
men's  hill,*'  not,  as  some  recent  writers  have  supposed,  in  commemc 
tion  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Black  Prince,  but  because  of  a  disas 
which  there  befell  a  part  of  his  army.  His  battle  was  fought  betw* 
Navarette  and  Najera,  many  leagues  from  Vittoria,  and  beyond  the  £t 
but  on  this  hill  the  two  gallant  knights  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  WilH 
Felton  took  post  with  two  hundred  companions,  and  being  surrouni 
by  Don  Tello  with  six  thousand,  all  died  or  were  taken  afler  a  k 
desperate,  and  heroic  resistance. 

9'.  It  has  been  observed  by  French  writers,  and  the  opinion  has  b 
also  entertained  by  many  Elnglish  officers,  that  after  the  battle  Welli 
ton  should  have  passed  the  frontier  in  mass,  and  marched  upon  Bayoi 
instead  of  chasing  Clauzel  and  Foy  on  the  right  and  left ;  and  if,  88 
same  authors  assert,  Bayonnc  was  not  in  a  state  of  defence  and  m 
have  fallen,  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  criticism  is  just,  beca 
the  fugitive  French  army  having  lost  all  its  guns  and  being  with 
musket  amniunition,  could  not  have  faced  its  pursuers  for  a  mom< 
But  if  Bayonne  had  resisted,  and  it  was  impossible  for  Wellingtoa 
suspect  its  real  condition,  much  mischief  might  have  accrued  from  8i 
a  hasty  advance.  Foy  and  Clauzel  coming  down  upon  the  field 
Vittoria  would  have  driven  away  if  they  did  not  destroy  the  sixth  d 
sion;  they  would  have  recovered  all  the  trophies;  the  king's  ar 
returning  by  Jaca  into  Aragon,  would  have  reorganized  itself  fr 
Suchet's  depots,  and  that  marshal  was  actually  coming  up  with  his  ar 
from  Valencia;  little  would  then  have  been  gained  by  the  battle.  T 
question  can  however  be  more  profitably  discussed  when  the  gr 
events  which  followed  the  battle  of  Vittoria  have,  been  described. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Lord  Wellington  blockades  Pampeluna,  besieges  San  Sebastian— Operations  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain — General  Elio's  misconduct— Sir  John  Murray  sails  to  attack  Tarragona — 
Colonel  Yrerdt  takes  St.  Felipe  de  Balaguer— Second  siege  of  Tarragona — Sochet  and 
Maarice  Mathien  endeavoar  to  relieve  the  place — Sir  John  Murray  raises  the  siege- 
Embarks  with  the  loss  of  his  euns— rDisemberks  again  at  St.  Felipe  de  fialaguer — Lord 
William  Bentinck  arrires — Sir  John  Murray's  trial— Observations. 

The  fate  of  Spain  was  decided  at  Vittoria,  bat  on  the  fields  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen  Napoleon*s  genias  restored  the  general  balance,  and  the 
negotiations  which  followed  those  victories  affected  the  war  in  the 
Frainsula.  • 

Lord  Wellington's  first  intention  was  to  reduce  Pampeluna  by  force, 
and  the  sudden  fell  of  the  Pancorbo  forts,  which  opened  the  great  Madrid 
road,  was  a  favourable  event;  but  Portugal  being  relinquished  as  a  place 
of  arms,  a  new  base  of  operations  was  required,  lest  a  change  of  fortune 
should  force  the  alliens  to  return  to  that  country  when  all  the  great  mili- 
tary establishments  were  broken  up,  when  the  opposition  of  the  native 
government  to  British  influence  was  become  rancorous,  and  the  public 
sentiment  quite  averse  to  English  supremacy.  The  western  Pyrenees, 
in  conjunction  with  the  ocean,  offered  such  a  base,  yet  the  harbours  were 
few,  and  the  English  general  desired  to  secure  a  convenient  one,  near 
the  new  positions  of  the#arm)r;  wherefore  to  reduce  San  Sebastian  was 
of  more  immediate  importance  than  to  reduce  Pampeluna ;  and  it  was 
essential  to  effect  this  during  the  fine  season,  because  the  coast  was  iron- 
bound  and  very  dangerous  in  winter. 

Pampeluna  was  strong.  A  regular  attack  required  three  weeks  for 
the  bringing  up  of  ordnance  and  stores,  five  or  six  weeks  more  for  the 
attack,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  of  the  best  men,  because 
British  soldiers  were  wanted  for  the  assault;  but  an  investment  could 
be  maintained  by  fewer  and  inferior  troops,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
and  the  enemy's  magazines  were  likely  to  fail  under  blockade  sooner 
than  his  ramparts  would  crumble  under  fire.  Moreover  on  the  eastern 
coast  misfortune  and  disgrace  had  be&llen  the  English  arms.  Sir  John 
Murray  had  failed  at  Tarragona.  He  had  lost  the  honoured  battering- 
train  intrusted  to  his  charge,  and  his  artillery  equipage  was  supposed  to 
be  ruined.  The  French  fortresses  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia  were 
numerous,  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  could  neither  undertake  an  important 
siege,  nor  seriously  menace  the  enemy  without  obtaining  some  strong 
place  as  a  base.  «^uchet  was  therefore  free  to  march  on  Zaragoza,  and 
uniting  with  Clauzel  and  Paris,  to  operate  with  a  powerful  mass  against 
the  right  flank  of  the  allies.    For  these  reasons  Wellington  finally  con- 
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duded  to  blockade  Pampeluna  and  besiege  San  Sebastian,  and  the  tro 
as  they  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  Clauzel,  marched  to  form  a  cove 
army  in  the  mountains.     The  peasantry  of  the  vicinity  were  then 
ployed  on  the  works  of  the  blockade,  which  was  ultimately  intruste 
O'Donnel's  Andaiusian  reserve. 

Confidently  did  the  English  general  expect  the  immediate  fall  of 
Sebastian,  and  he  was  intent  to  have  it  before  the  negotiations  for 
armistice  in  Germany  should  terminate ;  but  mighty  pains  arid  difficul 
awaited  him,  and  ere  these  can  be  treated  of,  the  progress  of  the  wa 
other  parts,  during  his  victorious  march  from  Portugal  to  the  Pyren 
must  be  treated  of. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  EASTERN  COAST. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Duke  del  Parque  was  to  move  f 
the  Sierra  Morena,  by  Almanza,  to  join  Elio,  whose  army  had  t 
re-enforced  from  Minorca;  the  united  troops  were  then  to  act  aga 
Suchet,  on  the  Xucar,  while  Sir  John  Murray  sailed  to  attack  Ta 
gona.*  Del  Parque  received  his  orders  the  24th  of  April,  he  had  1 
known  of  the  project,  and  the  march  was  one  of  twelve  days,  yet  he 
not  reach  his  destination  until  the  end  of  May.  This  delay  resal 
partly  from  the  bad  state  of  his  army,  partly  from  the  usual  procrast 
tion  of  Spaniards,  partly  from  the  con(9tict  of  Elio,  whose  proceed! 
though  probably  springing  from  a  dislike  to  serve  under  Del  Pan 
created  doubts  of  his  own  fidelity. 

It  has  been  already  shown,t  how,  contrary  to  his  agreement  i 
Murray,  Elio  withdrew  his  cavalry  when  Mijares  was  at  Yecla,  wh€ 
sprung  that  general's  misfortune ;  how  he  placed  the  regiment  of  V 
Malaga  in  Villena,  a  helpless  prey  for  Suchet ;  how  he  left  the  An 
Sicilian  army  to  fight  the  battle  of  Castalla  unaided.  He  now  persua 
Del  Parque  to  move  towards  Utiel  instead  of  Almanza,  and  to  sec 
detachment  under  Mijares  to  Requena,  thereby  threatening  Such 
right,  but  exposing  the  Spanish  army  to  a  sudden  blow,  and  disobey 
his  instructions  which  prescribed  a  march  by  Almanza. 

This  false  movement  Elio  represented  as  Del  Parque's  own,  bat 
latter,  when  Murray  remonstrated,  quickly  approached  Castalla 
Jumilla,  declaring  his  earnest  desire  to  obey  Wellington's  orders.  ' 
divergence  of  his  former  march  had,  however,  already  placed  him  In  c 
ger ;  his  left  flank  was  so  exposed,  while  coming  by  Jumilla,  that  Mur 
postponed  his  own  embarkation  to  concert  with  Elio  a  combined  opi 
tion,  from  Biar  and  Sax,  against  Fuente  de  la  Higuera,  where  Such 
troops  were  lying  in  wait.  Previous  to  this  epoch  Elio  had  earne 
urged  the  English  general  to  disregard  Del  Parque  altogether  i 
embark  at  once  for  Tarragona,  and  undertaking  himself  to  secure 
junction  with  his  fellow-commander.  And  now,  after  agreeing  to 
operate  with  Murray,  he  secretly  withdrew  liis  cavalry  from  Sax,  c 
Whittingham  in  a  false  direction,  placed  Roche  without  support  at  Ak 
retired  himself  to  the  city  of  Murcia,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
regiments  quartered  at  Alicante  fired  upon  a  British  guard.  Roche  ^ 
attacked  and  lost  eighty  men,  and  Del  Parque's  flank  was  mena 
from  Fuente  de  la  Higuera;  but  the  British  cavalry,  assemblini^ 

*  Set  page  77  of  this  volume.  t  Ibid,  page  52. 
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Biar,  secured  his  communication  with  Murray  on  the  25th,  and  the 
27th  the  Anglo-Sicilians  broke  up  from  their  quarters  to  embark  at 
i\licante. 

The  French   were  now  very  strong.     Suchet,  unmolested  for  forty 
<3ays  after  the  battle  of  Castalla,  had  improved  his  defensive  works, 
ohased  the  bands  from  his  rear,  called  up  his  re-enforcements,  rehorsed 
his  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  prepared  for  new  operations,   without 
losing  the  advantage  of  foraging  the  fertile  districts  immediately  in  front 
of  Xucar.     On  the  other  hand  Lord  William  Bentinck,  alarmed  by  intel- 
ligence of  an  intended  descent  upon  Sicily,  had  recalled  more  British 
troops ;  and  as  Whittingham's  cavalry,  and  Roche's  division,  were  left* 
at  Alicante,  the  force  actually  embarked  to  attack  Tarragona,  including 
a  fresh  English  regiment  from  Carthagena,  scarcely  exceeded  fourteen 
thousand  present  under  arms.*     Of  these,  less  th^n  eight  thousand  were 
British  or  German,  and  the  horsemen  were  only  seven  hundred.     Yet 
the  armament  was  formidable,  for  the  battering  train  was  complete  and 
powerful,  the  materials  for  gabions  and  fascines  previously  collected  at 
Yvica,  and  the  naval  squadron,  under  Admiral  Hallowel,  consisted  of 
several  line-of-battle  ships,  frigates,  bomb-vessels  and  gun-boats,  besides 
the  transports.     There  was  however  no  cordiality    between  General 
Clinton   and  Murray,  nor  between   the  latter  and   his  quartermaster- 
general,  Donkin,  nor  between  Donkin  and   the  admiral ;  subordinate 
officers  also,  in  both  services,  a4opting  false  notions,  some  from  vanity, 
some  from  hearsay,  added  to  the  uneasy  feeling  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  chiefs.     Neither  admiral  nor  general  seem  to  have  had  sanguine 
hopes  of  success  even  at  the  moment  of  embarkation,  and  there  was  la 
no  quarter  a  clear  understanding  of  Lord  Wellington's  able  plan  for  the 
operations. 

While  Del  Parque's  army  was  yet  in  march,  Suchet,  if  he  had  no 
secret  understanding  with  Elio  or  any  of  his  officers,  must  have  been 
doubtful  of  the  allies*  intentions,  although  the  strength  of  the  battering 
train  at  Alicante  indicated  some  siege  of  importance.  He  however 
recalled  Pannetier's  brigade  from  the  frontier  of  Aragon,  and  placed  it  on 
the  road  to  Tortosa ;  and  at  the  same  time,  knowing  Clauzel  was  then 
warring  down  the  partidas  In  Navarre,  he  judged  Aragon  safe,  and 
drew  Severoli's  Italian  brigade  from  thence,  leaving  only  the  garrisons, 
and  a  few  thousand  men  under  General  Paris  as  a  reserve  at  Zaragoza : 
and  this  was  the  reason  the  army  of  Aragon  did  not  co-operate  to  crush 
Mina  after  his  defeat  by  Clauzel  in  the  valley  of  Roncal.t  Decaen  also 
sent  some  re-enforcements,  wherefore,  after  completing  his  garrisons. 
Sachet  could  furnish  the  drafts  required  by  Napoleon,  and  yet  bring 
twenty  thousand  men  into  the  field.  He  was  however  very  unquiet,  and 
notwithstanding  Clauzel's  operations,  in  fear  for  his  troops  in  Aragon, 
where  Paris  had  been  attacked  by  Goyan,  even  in  Zaragoza  :  moreover 
now,  for  the  first  time  since  its  subjugation,  an  unfriendly  feeling  was 
perceptible  in  Valencia. 

On  ike  3l8t  of  May  Murray  sailed  from  Alicante.  Suchet  immedi- 
ately ordered  Pannetier's  brigade  to  close  towards  Tortosa,  but  kept  his 
own  positions  in  front  of  Valencia  until  the  fleet  was  seen  to  pass  the 
Grao  with  a  fair  wind.  Then  feeling  assured  the  expedition  aimed  at 
Catalonia,  he  prepared  to  aid  that  principality;  but  the  column  of  suc- 

*  Appendix,  No.  XCV.  t  See  page  69  of  this  yolume. 
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thousand  fighting  men,  and  Copons,  re-enforced  with  two  regiments  sent 
by  sea  from  Corufia,  waaat  Reus  with  six  thousand  regulars  besides 
the  irregular  division  of  Manso,  twenty  five  thousand  combatants  were 
in  possession  of  the  French  point  of  junction. 

The  Catalans,  after  Lacy's  departure,  had,  with  the  aid  of  Captaia 
Adam's  ship,  destroyed  two  small  forts  at  PerilJo  and  Ampolla,  and 
£roles  had  blocliaded  San  Felipe  do  Balaguer  for  thirty- six  days,  but  it 
was  then  succoured  by* Maurice  Mathieu ;  and  the  success  at  PeriJlo  was 
more  than  balanced  by  a  checli  which  Sarsfield  received  on  the  3d  of 
April  from  some  of  Pannetier*s  troops.  The  partida  warfare  bad,  how* 
ever,  been  more  active  in  Upper  Catalonia,  and  Copons  claimed  two. 
considerable  victories,  one  gained  by  himself  on  the  17th  of  May,  atxa 
Bispal  near  the  Col  de  Cristina,  where  he  boasted  to  have  beaten  six 
thousand  French  with  half  their  numbers,  destroying  six  hundred,  as 
they  returned  from  succouring  San  Felipe  de  Balaguer.  In  the  other, 
won  by  Colonel  Lander  near  Olot  on  the  7th  of  May,  it  was  said  twelve 
hundred  of  Lamarque's  men  fell.  These  exploits  are  by  French  writers 
called  sliirmishes,  and  the  following  description  of  the  Catalan  army, 
given  to  Sir  John  Murray  by  Cabanes,  the  chief  of  Copons'  staff,  ren- 
ders the  French  version  the  most  credible.  ^ 

**  We  do  not,"  said  that  officer,  "  exceed  nine  or  ten  thousand  men, 
extended  on  different  points  of  a  line  running  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Reus  along  the  high  mountains  to  the  vicinity  of  Olot.  The  soldiers  are 
brave,  but  without  discipline,  without  subordination,  without  clothing, 
without  artillery,  without  ammunition,  without  magazines,  without 
money,  and  without  means  of  transport !" 

Copons  himself,  when  he  came  down  to  the  Campo,  very  frankly  told 
Murray,  that  as  his  troops  could  only  6ght  in  position,  he  would  not  join 
in  any  operation  which  endangered  his  retreat  into  the  high  mountains. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  hundred  men  left  at  Vich  under 
Eroles,  all  his  forces,  the  best  perhaps  in  Spain,  were  now  at  Reus  and, 
the  Col  de  Balaguer,  ready  to  intercept  the  communications  of  the  difc^ 
ferent  French  corps,  and  to  harass  their  marches  if  they  should  descend! 
into  the  Campo.     Murray  could   also  c^taaJate  upon  seven  or  eight 
hundred  seamen  and  marines  to  aid  him  in^shing  on  the  works  of  the 
siege,  or  in  a  battle  near  the  shore ;  and  he  expected  three  thousand, 
additional  troops  from  Sicily.    Sir  Eklward  Pellew,  commanding  the  great 
Mediterranean  fleet,  had  promised  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  French 
troops  by  a  descent  eastward  of  Barcelona,  and  the  armies  of  Del  Parque 
and  Elio  were  to  make  a  like  diversion  westward  of  Tortosa.     Finalist 
a  general  raising  of  the  somatenes  might  have  been  effected,  and  those 
mountaineers  were  all  at  Murray's  disposal,  to  procure  intelligence,  to 
give  timely  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach,  or  to  impede  his  march  by 
breaking  up  the  roads. 

On  the  French  side  there  was  greater  but  more  scattered  power. 
Suchet  had  niarched  with  nine  thousand  men  from  Valencia,  and  what 
with  Pannetier's  brigade  and  some  spare  troops  from  Tortosa,  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  men  with  artillery  might  have  como  to  the  succour  of 
Tarragona  from  that  side,  if  the  sudden  fall  of  San  Felipe  de  Balaguer 
had  not  barred  the  only  carriage  way  on  the  westward.  A  movement 
by  Mora,  Falcet,  and  Monblanc,  remained  open,  yet  it  would  have  been 
tedious,  and  the  disposable  troops  at  Lerida  were  few.  To  the  eastward 
therefore  the  garrison  looked  forjLhe  first  succour.    Maurice  Mathieu, 
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T'e^nforced  with  a  brigade  from  Upper  Catalonia,  coald  bring  seven 
'Khousand  men  with  artillery  from  Barcelona,  and  Decaen  could  move 
^rom  the  Ampurdan  with  an  equal  number;  hence  twenty-five  thousand 
men  mi^ht  finally  bear  upon  the  allied  army. 

But  Suchet,  measuring  from  the  Xucar,  had  niore  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  to  march ;  Maurice  Mathfea  was  to  collect  his  forces 
from  various  places  and  march  seventy  miles  after  Murray  had  disem- 
barked ;  nor  could  he  stir  at  all,  until  Tarragona  was  actually  besieged, 
lest  the  aHies  should  re-embarlc  and  attacic  Bat'celona.  Decaen  had  in 
like  manner  to  look  to  the  security  of  the  Ampurdan,  and  he  was  one 
bvodred  and  thirty  miles  distant.  Wherefore,  however  active  the  French 
generals  might  be,  the  English  general  could  calculate  upon  ten  days' 
clear  operations,  afler  investment,  before  even  the  heads  of  the  enemy's 
columns,  coming  from  diflferent  quarters,  could  issue  from  the  hills  bor- 
dering the  Campo. 

Some  expectation  also  he  might  have,  that  Suchet  would  endeavour 
to  cripple  Del  Parque,  before  he  marched  to  the  succour  of  Tarragona ; 
and  it  was  in  his  favour,  that  eastward  and  westward,  the  royal  cause* 
way  was  in  places  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  naval  squadron.  The 
experience  of  Captain  Codrington  during  the  first  siege  of  Tarragona, 
had  proved  indeed,  that  an  army  could  not  be  stopped  by  this  fire,  yet  it 
Tas  an  impediment  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  calculation.  Thus  the  advan- 
tage of  a  centi^I  position,  the  possession  of  the  enemy's  point  of  junction, 
the  initial  movement,  the  good  will  of  the  people,  and  the  aid  of  powerful 
flank  diversions,  belonged  to  Murray ;  superior  numbers  and  a  better 
army  to  the  French,  since  the  allies,  brave  and  formidable  to  fight  in  a 
position,  were  not  well  constituted  for  general  operations. 

Tarragona,  if  the  resources  for  an  internal  defence  be  disregarded, 
was  a  weak  place.  A  simple  rev6tement  three  feet  and  a  half  thick, 
without  ditch  or  counterscarps,  covered  it  on  the  west ;  the  two  outworks 
of  Fort  Royal  and  San  Carlos,  slight  obstacles  at  best,  were  not  armed, 
aor  even  repaired  until  after  the  investment,  and  the  garrison,  too  weak 
lor  the  extent  of  rampart,  was  oppressed  with  labour.  Here  then,  time 
bfdng  precious  to  both  sidei«  jfafdinary  rules  should  have  been  set  aside 
and  daring  operations  adopted.  Lord  Wellington  had  judged  ten  thou- 
aand  men  sufficient  to  take  Tarragona.  Murray  brought  seventeen 
thousand,  of  which  fourteen  thousand  were  effective.*  To  do  this  he 
bad,  be  said,  so  reduced  his  equipments,  stores,  and  means  of  land 
transport,  that  his  army  could  not  move  from  the  shipping ;  he  was  yet 
so  unready  for  the  siege,  that  Fort  Royal  was  not  stormed  on  the 
8th,  because  the  engineer  was  unprepared  to  profit  from  a  successful 
assault 

This  excuse,  founded  on  the  scarcity  of  stores,  was  not  however 
borne  out  by  facts.  The  equipments  left  behind,  were  only  draft  ani- 
mals and  commissariat  field-stores ;  the  thing  wanting  was  vigour  in 
tbe  general,  and  this  was  made  manifest  in  various  ways.  Copons, 
like  all  regular  Spanish  officers,  was  averse  to  calling  out  the  somatcnes, 
and  Murray  did  not  press  the  matter.  Suchet  took  San  Felipe  de 
Balaguer  by  escalade.  Murray  attacked  in  form,  and  without  sufficient 
means ;  for  if  Captain  Peyton  had  not  brought  up  the  mortars,  which 
was  an  after-thought,  extraneous  to  the  general's  arrangements,  the 
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fort  could  not  have  been  reduced  before  succour  arrived  from  Tortosa. 
Indeed  the  surrender  was  scarcely  creditable  to  the  French  commandant, 
for  his  worlis  were  uninjured,  and  only  a  small  part  of  his  powder  de- 
stroyed. It  is  also  said,  1  believe  truly,  that  one  of  the  officers  employed 
to  regulate  the  capitulation  had  in  his  poclcet,  an  order  from  Murray  to 
raise  the  siege  and  embaric,  spiking  the  gunsi  At  Tarragona,  the  troops 
on  the  low  ground,  did  not  approach  so  near,  by  three  hundred  yards, 
as  they  might  have  done ;  and  the  outworks  should  have  been  stormed 
at  once,  as  Wellington  stormed  Fort  Francisco  at  the  siege  of  Cindad 
Rodrigo.  Fort  Francisco  was  a  good  outwork  and  complete.  The  out- 
works of  Tarragona  were  incomplete,  ill-flanked,  without  palisades  ^ 
casements,  and  their  fall  would  have  enabled  the  besiegers  to  form  ft 
parallel  against  the  body  of  the  place,  as  Suciiet  had  done  in  the  former 
siege ;  a  few  hours'  firing  would  then  have  brous^ht  down  the  wall  and 
a  general  assault  might  have  been  delivered.  The  French  had  stormed 
a  similar  breach  in  that  front,  although  defended  by  eight  thousand 
Spanish  troops,  and  the  allies  opposed  by  only  sixteen  hundred  French 
and  Italians,  soldiers  and  seamen,  were  in  some  measure  bound  by 
honour  to  follow  that  example,  since  Colonel  Skerrett,  at  the  fdrmer 
siege,  refused  to  commit  twelve  hundred  British  troops  in  the  place,  on 
the  special  ground  that  it  was  indefensible,  though  so  strongly  garri- 
soned. Murray's  troops  were  brave,  they  had  been  acting  together  for 
nearly  a  year ;  and  after  the  fight  at  Castalla  had  become  so  eager,  that 
an  Italian  regiment,  which  at  Alicante,  was  readjr  to  go  over  bodily  to 
the  enemy,  now  volunteered  to  lead  the  assault  on  Fort  Royal.  '  This 
confidence  was  not  shared  by  their  general.  '  Even  at  the  moment  of 
victory,  he  had  resolved,  if  Suchet  advanced  a  second  time,  to  relinquish 
the  position  of  Castalla  and  retire  to  Alicante ! 

It  is  clear,  that,  up  to  the  8th,  Sir  Jphn  Murray's  proceedings  were 
ill-judged,  and  his  after-operations  were  more  injudkious. 

As  early  as  the  6th,  false  reports  had  made  Suchet  reach  Tortosi^ 
and  had  put  two  thousand  French  in  movement  from  Lerida.    Murmy'.: 
then  openly  avowed  his  alarm  and  his  rqnret  at  having  left  Alicante^ 
3ret  he  proceeded  to  construct  two  heavy:;=  counter-batteries  near  the 
Olivo,  sent  a  detachment  to  Vails  in  observation  of  the  Lerida  road,  and 
desired  Manso  to  watch  that  of  Barcelona.  4 

On  the  9th,  his  emissaries  said  the  French  were  coming  from  the  east^ 
and  from  the  west ;  and  would  when  united,  exceed  twenty  thousand. 
Murray  immediately  sought  an  interview  with  the  admiral,  declaring 
his  intention  to  raise  the  siege ;  his  views  were  changed  during  the  cdb^ 
ference,  but  he  was  discontented ;  and  the  two  commanders  were  no^ 
evidently  at  variance,  for  Hallo wel  refused  to  join  in  a  summons  to  the 
governor,  and  his  flotilla  again  bombarded  the  place. 

The  iOth,  the  spies  in  Barcelona  gave  notice  that  eight  or  ten  Choosand 
French  with  fourteen  guns,  would  march  from  that  city  the  next  day. 
Copons  immediately  joined  Manso,  and  Murray,  as  if  he  now  disdained 
his  enemy,  continued  to  disembark  stores,  landed  several  mortars,  armed 
the  batteries  at  the  Olivo,  and  on  the  11th  opened  their  fire,  in  concert 
with  that  from  the  ships  of  war. 

This  was  the  first  serious  attack,  and  the  English  genera!  professing 
a  wish  to  fight  the  column  coming  from  Barcelona,  sent  the  cavalry 
under  Lord  Frederick  Bentinck  to  Altafnlla,  and  in  person  sought  a  posi- 
tion of  battle  to  the  eastward*    He  left  orders  to  storm  the  outworks 
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that  night,  but  returned,  before  the  hour  appointed,  extremely  disturbed 
by  intelligence  that  Maurice  Mathieu  was  at  Villa  Franca  with  eight 
thousand  combatants,  and  Suchet  closing  upon  the  Col  de  Balaguer. 
The  infirmity  of  his  mind  was  now  apparent  to  the  whole  army.«  At 
eight  o'clock  he  repeated  his  order  to  assault  the  outworks;  at  ten 
o'clock  the  storming  party  was  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Francoli,  awaiting 
the  signal,  when  a  countermand  arrived:  the  siege  was  then  to  be 
raised  and  the  guns  removed  immediately  from  the  Olivo ;  the  com- 
mander of  the  artillery  remonstrated,  and  the  general  then  promised  to 
hold  the  batteries  until  the  tiext  night.  Meanwhile  the  detachment  at 
YaJls  and  the  cavalry  at  Altafalla  were  called  in,  without  any  notice  to 
General  Copons,  though  he  depended  on  their  support. 

The  park  and  all  the  heavy  guns  of  the  batteries  on  the  low  grounds 
were  removed  to  the  beach  for  embarkation  on  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
aod  at  twelve  o'clock  Lord  Frederick  Bentinck  arrived  from  Altafalla 
with   the  cavalry.     It  is  said  he  was  ordered  to  shoot  his  horses,  but 
refused  to  obey,  and  moved  towards  the  Col  de  Balaguer.     The  detach- 
ment from  Vails  arrived  next,  and  the  infantry  marched  to  Cape  Salou 
to  embark,  but  the  horsemen  followed  Lord  Frederick,  and  were  them- 
selves followed  by  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery ;  each  body  moved  inde- 
pendently, and  all  was  confused,  incoherent,  afflicting,  and  dishonourable 
to  the  British  arms. 

While   the  seamen   were  embarking  the   guns,  the  quartermaster- 
general  came  down  to  the  beach,  with  orders  to  abandon  that  business 
and  collect  boats  for  the  reception  of  troops,  the  enemy  being  supposed 
close  at  hand;  and  notwithstanding  Murray's  promise  to  hold  the  Olivo 
until  nightfall,  fresh  directions  were  given  to  spike  the  gons  there,  and 
bum  the  carriages.     Then  loud  murmurs  arose  on  every  side,  and  from 
both  services ;  army  and  navy  were  alike  indignant,  and  so  excited,  that 
ft  is  said  personal  insult  was  offered  to  the  general.     Three  staflf-officera 
repaired  in  a  body  to  Murray's  quarters,  to  offer  plans  and  opinions, 
jrfivd  the  admiral,  who  it  would  appear  did  not  object  to  raising  the  siege 
^intto  the  manner  of  doing  it,  would  not  suffer  the  seamen  to  discontinue 
the  embarkation  of  artillery.     He  even  urged  an  attack  upon  the  column 
coming  from  Barcelona,  and  opposed  the  order  to  spike  the  guns  at  the 
piivo*  offering  to  be  responsible  for  carrying  all  clear  off  during  the 
night 

That  pressed,  Murray  again  wavered.  Denying  that  he  had  ordered 
ti^  battering  pieces  to  be  spiked,  he  sent  counter-orders,  and  directed  a 
part  of  Clinton's  troops  to  advance  towards  the  Gaya  river.  Yet  a  few 
liours  afterwards  he  reverted  to  his  former  resolution,  and  peremptorily 
renewed  the  order  for  the  artillery  to  spike  the  guns  on  the  Olivo,  and 
born  the  carriages.  Nor  was  even  this  unhappy  action  performed  with- 
out confusion.  The  different  orders  received  by  Clinton  in  the  course 
of  the  day  had  indicated  the  extraordinary  vacillation  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  Clinton  himself,  forgetful  of  his  own  arrangements,  with  an 
obsolete  courtesy  took  off  his  hat  to  salute  an  enemy's  battery  which 
had  fired  upon  him ;  but  this  waving  of  his  hat  from  that  particular  spot 
was  also  the  conventional  signal  for  the  artillery  to  spike  the  guns,  and 
they  were  thus  spiked  prematurely.  The  troops  were  however  all  em- 
barked in  the  night  of  the  12th,  and  many  of  the  stores  and  horses  were 
shipped  on  the  13th  without  the  slightest  interruption  from  the  enemy; 
but  eighteen  or  nineteen  battering  pieces,  whose  carriages  had  been 
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burned,  were,  with  all  the  platforms,  fascines,  gabions,  and  small  ammu- 
nition, in  view  of  the  fleet  and  army,  triumphantly  carried  into  the 
fortress.*  Sir  J.  Murray  meanwhile,  seemingly  unafl'ected  by  this 
misfortune,  shipped  himself  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  and  took  his 
usual  repose  in  bed. 

While  the  English  general  was  tiius  precipitately  abandoning  the 
siege,  the  French  generals,  unable  to  surmount  the  obstacles  opposed  to 
their  junction,  unable  even  to  communicate  by  their  emissaries,  were 
despairing  of  the  safety  of  Tarragona.  Suchet  did  not  reach  Tortosa 
before  the  10th,  but  a  detachment  from  the  garrison,  had  on  the  8th 
attempted  to  succour  San  Felipe,  and  nearly  captured  the  naval  Captain 
Adam,  Colonel  Prevut,  and  other  officers,  who  were  examining  the 
country.  On  the  other  side  Maurice  Mathieu,  having  gathered  troops 
from  various  places,  reached  Villa  Franca  early  on  the  10th,  and  deceiving 
even  his  own  people  as  to  his  numbers,  gave  out  that  Uecaen,  whom  lie 
really  expected,  was  close  behind  with  a  powerful  force.t  To  give  eOect 
to  this  policy,  he  drove  Copons  from  Arbos  on  the  Uth,  and  his  scouting 
parties  entered  Vcndrils,  as  if  he  was  rc«>olved  singly  to  attack  Murray. 
Sir  Fid  ward  Pellew  had  however  landed  his  marines  at  Rosas,  which 
arrested  Decaen's  march ;  and  Maurice  Mathieu,  alarmed  at  the  cessa- 
tion of  fire  about  Tarragona,  knowing  nothing  of  Suchet's  movements, 
and  too  weak  to  f);ght  the  allies  alone,  fell  back  in  the  night  of  the  12th 
to  the  Llobregat,  his  main  body  never  having  i)assed  Viila  Franca. 

Suchet*s  operations  to  the  westward  were  even  less  decisive.  His 
advanced  guard  under  Pannetier,  reached  Perillo  the  10th.  The  11th, 
not  hearing  from  his  spies,  he  caused  Pannetier  to  pass  by  his  lefl  over 
the  mountains  through  Valdillos  to  some  heights  which  terminate 
abruptly  on  the  Campo,  above  Monroig.  The  12th,  that  officer  reached 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  hills,  being  then  about  twenty-live  njiles  from 
Tarragona.  IJis  patrols  descending  into  the  plains,  met  with  Lord 
Frederick  J3entinck*s  troopers,  reported  that  Murray's  whole  army  was 
at  hand,  wherefore  he  would  not  enter  the  Campo,  but  at  night  he 
kindled  large  lires  to  encourage  the  garrison  of  Tarragona.  These 
signals  were  however  unobserved,  the  country  people  had  disappeared, 
no  intelligence  could  be  procured,  and  Suchet  could  not  follow  him  with 
a  large  force  into  those  wild  desert  hills,  where  there  was  no  water. 
Thus  on  both  sides  of  Tarragona  tlie  succouring  armies  were  quite 
baffled  at  the  moment  chosen  by  Murray  for  flight. 

Suchet  now  received  alarming  intelligence  from  Valencia,  yet  still 
anxious  for  Tarragona,  he  pushed,  on  the  14th,  along  the  coast-road 
towards  San  Fert|)e  de  Balaguer,  thinking  to  fmd  Prevot's  division 
alone ;  but  the  head  of  his  column  was  suddenly  cannonaded  by  the 
Thames  frigate,  and  he  was  wonderfully  surprised  to  see  the  whole 
British  fleet  anchored  off  San  Felipe,  and  disembarking  troo^^s.  Murray's 
operations  were  indeed  as  irregular  as  those  of  a  partisan,  yet  without 
partisan  vigour.  He  had  heard  in  the  night  of  the  i2th,  from  Colonel 
Prevot,  of  Pannetier's  march  to  Monioig,  and  to  protect  the  cavalry  and 
guns  under  Lord  Frederick  Bentinck,  sent  M*Kenzie*s  division  by  sea 
to  Bahisruer  on  the  13th,  following  with  the  whole  army  on  the  14th. 
M'Kenzie  drove  back  the  French  posts  on  both  sides  of  the  pass,  the 
embarkation  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  tlien  commenced,  and  Suchet, 

*  Admiral  Hallowers  evidence  on  the  trial.  t  Lofaille,  Campagnc  de  Calalagne, 
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still  oncertain  if  Tarragona  had  fallen,  moved  towards  Valdillos  to  bring 
off  Pannetier. 

At  this  precise  period,  Murray  heard  that  Maurice  Mathieu's  column, 
which  he  always  erroneously  supposed  to  be  under  Decaen,  had  retired 
to  the  Llobregat,  that  Copons  was  again  at  Reus,  and  that  Tarragona 
bad  not  been  re-enforced.  Elated  by  this  information,  he  revolved 
various  projects  in  his  mind,  at  one  time  thinking  to  fall  upon  Suchet,  at 
another  to  cut  off  Pannetier,  now  resolving  to  march  upon  Cambrils,  and 
even  to  menace  Tarragona  again  by  land ;  then  he  was  for  sending  a 
detachment  bf  sea  to  surprise  the  latter,  but  finally  he  disembarked  his 
whole  force  on  the  15th,  and  being  ignorant  of  Suchet*s  last  movement, 
decided  to  strike  at  Pannetier.  In  this  view,  he  detached  M^Kenzie,  by 
a  nigged  valley  leading  from  the  eastward,  to  Valdillos,*  and  that  officer 
reached  it  on  the  16th ;  but  Suchet  had  already  carried  off  Pannctier*s 
brigade,  and  the  next  day  the  British  detachment  was  recalled  by 
Murray,  who  now  only  thought  of  re-embarking. 

This  determination  was  caused  by  a  fresh  alarm  from  the  eastward ; 
for  Maurice  Mathieu,  whose  whole  proceedings  evinced  both  skill  and 
vigour,  hearing  that  the  siege  of  Tarragona  was  raised,  and  the  allies 
relanded  at  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  retraced  his  steps  and  boldly  entered 
Cambrils  the  17th.  On  that  day,  however,  M*Kenzie  returned,  and 
Murray's  whole  army  was  thus  concentrated  in  the  pass.  Suchet  was 
then  behind  Perillo,  Copons  at  Reus,  having  come  there  at  Murray's 
desire  to  attack  Maurice  Mathieu,  and  the  latter  would  have  suffered,  if 
the  English  general  had  been  capable  of  a  vigorous  stroke.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  fortunate  for  M'Kenzie  that  Suchet,  too  anxious  for 
Yalencla,  disregarded  his  movement  upon  Valdillos ;  but  taught  by  the 
disembarkation  of  the  whole  English  army,  that  the  fate  of  Tarragona, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  was  decided,  he  had  sent  an  emissary  to 
Maarice  Mathieu  on  the  16th,  and  then  retired  to  Penllo  and  Amposta. 
Ha  reached  the  latter  place  the  I7th,  attentive  only  to  the  movement  of 
pm  fleet,  and  meanwhile  Maurice  Mathieu  endeavoured  to  surprise  the 
CMalans  at  Reus. 

Copons  was  led  Into  this  danger  by  Sir  John  Murray,  who  had 
doired  him  to  harass  Maurice  Mathieu's  rear,  with  a  view  to  a  general 
itttack,%nd  then  changed  his  plan  without  glvhig  the  Spanish  general 
aay  iiq|k».  However  he  escaped.  The  French  naoved  upon  Tarragona, 
and  iKrray  was  left  free  to  embark  or  to  remain  at  the  Col  de  Balaguer. 
He  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  concluded  to  re-embark,  but  at 
tfaM  moment,  the  great  Mediterranean  fleet  appeared  in  the  offing,  and 
AdmimTHanowel,  observing  a  signal  announcing  Lord  William  Ben- 
tiock**  arrival,  answered  with  more  promptitude  than  propriety,  "  We 
m  aU  dtlightedr 

Sir  Jpftn  Murray's  command  having  thus  terminated,  the  general 
diJcoiiCer4  rendered  it  impossible  to  avoid  a  public  investigation,  yet  the 
1>dlficiilty  of  hplding  a  court  in  Spain,  and  some  disposition  at  home  to 
•Meld  him,  caused  great  delay.  He  was  at  last  tried  in  England.  Ac- 
quitted of  fWo  charges,  on  the  third  he  was  declared  guilty  of  an  error 
in  judgment,  and  sentenced  to  be  admonished ;  but  even  that  slight 
mortification  was  not  inflicted. 

This  decision  does  not  preclude  the  judgment  of  history,  nor  will  It 

,     •  See  Plan  l^o.  46. 
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sway  that  of  posterity.  The  court-martial  was  assembled  twenty 
months  after  the  event,  when  the  war  being  happily  terminated,  men's 
minds  were  little  disposed  to  treat  past  failures  with  severity.  "There 
were  two  distinct  prosecutors,  having  different  views  ;  ihe  proceedings 
were  conducted  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  defects  of  memory 
could  not  be  remedied  by  references  to  localities,  and  a  door  was 
opened  for  contradiction  and  doubt  upon  important  points.  There  was 
no  indication  that  the  members  of  the  court  were  unanimous  in  their 
verdict ;  they  were  confined  to  specific  charges,  restricted  by  legal  rules 
of  evidence,  and  deprived  of  the  testimony  of  all  the  Spanish  officers, 
who  were  certainly  discontented  with  Murray's  conduct,  and  whose 
absence  caused  the  serious  charge  of  abandoning  Copons'  army  to  be 
suppressed.  Moreover  the  warmth  of  temper  displayed  by  the  principal 
prosecutor.  Admiral  Hallowel,  together  with  his  signal  on  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  arrival,  whereby,  to  the  detrinr)ent  of  discipline,  he  manifested 
his  contempt  for  the  general  with  whom  he  was  acting,  gave  Murray  an 
advantage  which  he  improved  skilfully,  for  he  was  a  man  sufficiently 
acute  and  prompt  when  not  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  charged  the 
admiral  with  deceit,  factious  dealings,  and  disregard  of  the  service; 
described  him  as  a  man  of  a  passionate  overweening,  busy  disposition, 
troubled  with  excess  of  vanity,  meddling  with  every  thing,  and  chinking 
himself  competent  to  manage  both  troops  and  ships. 

Nevertheless  Sir  John  Murray  had  signally  failed,  both  as  an  inde- 
pendent general,  and  as  a  lieutenant  acting  under  superior  orders.  On 
his  trial,  blending  these  different  capacities  together,  with  expert 
sophistry  he  pleaded  his  instructions  in  excuse  for  his  errors  as  a  free 
commander,  and  his  discretionary  power  in  mitigation  of  his  disobe- 
dience as  a  lieutenant ;  but  his  operations  were  indefensible  In  both 
capacities.  Lord  Wellington's  instructions,  precise,  and  founded  upoD 
the  advantages  offered  by  a  command  of  the  sea,  prescribed  an  attack 
upon  Tarragona,  with  a  definite  object,  namely  to  deliver  Valencia. 

"  You  tell  me,"  said  he,  **  that  the  line  of  the  Xucar,  which  covers 
Valencia,  is  too  strong  to  force ;  turn  it  then  by  the  ocean,  assail  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  and  he  will  weaken  his  strong  line  to  protect  his 
communication ;  or,  he  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  new 
base  of  operations  behind  him."  *  • 

This  plan  however  demanded  promptness  and  energy,  and  Murray 
possessed  neither.  The  weather  was  so  favourable,  that  a  Voyage 
which  might  have  consumed  nine  or  ten  days  was  performed  in  two« 
the  Spanish  troops  punctually  eflfected  their  junction,  the  initial  opera- 
tions were  secured.  Fort  Balaguer  fell,  the  French  moved  from  all  sides 
to  the  succour  of  Tarragona,  the  line  of  the  Xucar  was  weakened,  the 
diversion  was  complete.  In  the  night  of  the  12th,  the  bulk  of  Murray's 
army  was  again  afloat,  a  few  hours  would  have  sufficed  to  embark  the 
cavalry  at  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  and  the  whole  might  have  sailed  for  the 
city  of  Valencia,  while  Suchet's  advanced  guard  was  still  on  the  hills 
above  Monroig,  and  he,  still  uncertain  as  to  the  fate  of  Tarragona,  one 
hundred  and  filly  miles  from  the  Xucar.  In  fine  Murray  had  failed  to 
attain  the  first  object  pointed  out  by  Wellington's  instructions,  but  the 
second  was  within  his  reach ;  instead  of  grasping  it,  he  loitered  about 
the  Col  de  Balaguer,  and  gave  Suchet,  as  we  shall  find,  time  to  reach 
Valencia  again. 

Now  whether  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  Wellington's  instructions  be 
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considered,  there  was  here  a  manifest  dereliction  on  the  part  of  Murray. 
What  was  that  officer's  defence!  That  no  specific  period  being  named 
for  hw  return  to  Valencia,  he  was  entitled  to  exercise  his  discretion ! 
Did  he  then  as  an  independent  general  perform  any  useful  or  brilliant 
action  to  justify  his  delay  ?  No !  his  tale  was  one  of  ioss  and  dishonour ! 
The  improvident  arrangements  for  the  siege  of  San  Felipe  de  Balaguer, 
and  the  unexpected  fortune  which  saved  him  from  the  shame  of  aban- 
doning his  guns  there  also  have  been  noted ;  and  it  has  been  shown, 
that  when  the  gain  of  time  was  the  great  element  of  success,  he  neither 
urged  Copons  to  break  up  the  roads,  or  pushed  the  siege  of  Tarragona 
with  vigour.  The  feeble  formality  of  this  latter  operation  has  indeed 
been  Imputed  to  the  engineer  Major  Thaclcary,*  yet  unjustly  so.  It 
was  the  part  of  that  officer  to  form  a  plan  of  attack  agreeable  to  the 
rules  of  art,  it  might  be  a  bold  or  a  cautious  plan,  and  many  persons 
did  think  Tarragona  was  treated  by  him  wHh  too  much  respect ;  but  it 
was  the  part  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  decide  if  the  general  scheme 
of  operations  required  a  deviation  from  the  regular  course.  The  un- 
trammelled engineer  could  then  have  displayed  his  genius.  Sir  John 
Murray  made  no  sign.  His  instructions  and  his  ultimate  views  were 
withheld  alike,  from  his  naval  colleague,  from  his  second  in  command, 
and  from  his  quartermaster-general ;  and  while  the  last-named  func- 
tionary was  quite  shut  out  from  the  confidence  of  his  commander,  the 
admiral,  and  many  others,  both  of  the  army  and  navy,  imagined  him  to 
be  the  secret  author  of  the  proceedings  which  were  hourly  exciting 
their  indignation.  Murray,  however,  declared  on  his  trial,  that  he  had 
rejected  General  Donkin*s  advice,  an  avowal  consonant  to  facts,  since 
that  officer  urged  him  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  9th  and  had  even  told 
him  where  four  hundred  draught  bullocks  were  to  be  had,  to  transport 
his  heavy  artillery.  On  the  12th,  he  opposed  the  8pikir>g  of  the  guns, 
and  urged  Murray  to  drag  them  to  Cape  Salou,  of  whk^h  place  he  had 
given  as  early  as  the  third  day  of  the  siege,  a  military  plan,t  marking  a 
position,  strong  in  itself,  covering  several  landing  places,  and  capable  of 
being  flanked  on  t>oth  sides  by  the  ships  of  war:  it  had  no  drawback 
•are  a  scarcity  of  water,  yet  there  were  some  springs,  and  the  fleet 
would  have  supplied  the  deficiency. 

It  is  true  that  Don  kin,  unacquainted  with  Wellington's  instructions, 
and  having  at  Castalla  seen  no  reason  to  rely  on  Sir  John  Murray's 
military  vigour,  was  averse  to  the  enterprise  against  Tarragona.  He 
thought  the  allies  should  have  worked  Suchet  out  of  Valencia  by  opera- 
ting on  his  right  flank.  And  so  Wellington  would  have  thought,  if  he 
had  only  looked  at  their  numbers  and  not  at  their  quality;  he  had  even 
sketched  such  a  plan  for  Murray,  if  the  attack  upon  Tarragona  should 
be  found  impracticable.:^  But  he  knew  the  Spaniards  too  well,  to  like 
•ach  combinations  for  an  army,  two-thirds  of  which  were  of  that  nation, 
and  not  even  under  one  head ;  an  army  ill-equipped,  and  with  the  excep- 
tkwi  of  Del  Parque's  troops,  unused  to  active  field  operations.  Where- 
ibre,  calculating  their  power  with  remarkable  nicety,  he  preferred  the 
sea-flank,  and  the  aid  of  an  English  fleet. 

Here  It  may  be  observed,  that  Napoleon's  plan  of  invasion  did  not 
embrace  the  coast-lines  where  they  could  be  avoided.     It  was  an  obvious 

•  Defence  of  Sir  John  Murray,  in  Phillipart'i  Military  Calendar. 
tSee  Plan  No.  46.  I  See  page  77  of  this  volume. 
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disadvantage  to  give  the  British  navy  opportunities  of  acting  against  his 
communications.  The  French  indeed,  seized  Santona  and  St.  Ander  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  because,  these  being  the  only  good  ports  on  that 
coast,  the  English  ships  were  thus  in  a  manner  siiut  out  from  the  north 
of  Spain.  They  likewise  worlced  their  invasion  by  the  Catalonian  and 
Valencian  coast,  because  the  only  roads  practicable  for  artillery  run 
along  that  sea-line ;  but  their  general  scheme  was  to  hold,  with  large 
masses,  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  keep  their  communications  aloof 
from  the  danger  of  combined  operations  by  sea  and  land.  The  provi- 
dence of  the  plan  was  proved  by  Suchet*s  peril  on  this  occasion. 

Sir  John  Murray,  when  tried,  grounded  his  justification  on  the  following 
points: — I*'.  That  he  did  not  know  with  any  certainty  until  the  night  Of 
the  11  th  that  Suchet  was  near; — 2^  That  the  fall  of  Tarragona  being 
the  principal  object,  and  the  drawing  of  the  French  from  Valencia  the 
accessary,  he  persisted  in  the  siege,  t>ecause  he  expected  re-enforcements 
from  Sicily,  and  desired  to  profit  from  the  accidents  of  war ; — 3".  That 
looking  only  to  the  second  object,  the  diversion  would  have  been  incom* 
plete,  if  the  siege  had  been  raised  sooner,  or  even  relaxed;  hence  the 
landing  of  guns  and  stores  after  he  despaired  of  success; — 4^.  That  be 
dared  not  risk  a  battle  to  save  his  battering  train,  because  Wellington 
would  not  pardon  a  defeat.  Now  had  he  adopted  a  vigorous  plan,  or 
persisted  until  the  danger  of  losing  his  army  was  apparent,  and  then 
made  a  quick  return  to  Valencia,  this  defence  would  have  been  plausible, 
though  inconclusive.  But  when  -every  order,  every  movement,  every 
expression,  discovered  his  infirmity  of  purpose,  his  pleading  can  only  be 
regarded  as  the  subtle  tale  of  an  advocate. 

The  fisiult  was  not  so  much  in  the  raising  of  the  siege  as  in  the  manner 
of  doing  it,  and  in  the  feebleness  of  the  attack.  For  first,  however 
numerous  the  chances  of  war  are,  fortresses  expecting  succour  do  not 
surrender  without  being  vigorously  assailed.  The  arrival  of  re-enforce- 
ments from  Sicily  was  too  uncertain  for  reasonable  calculation,  and  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  the  governor  of  Tarragona,  while  closely 
invested,  to  discover  that  no  fresh  stores  or  guns  were  being  landed; 
still  less  could  he  judge  so  timeously  of  Murray's  final  intention  by  that 
fact,  as  to  advertise  Suchet  that  Tarragona  was  in  no  danger.  Neither 
were  the  spies,  if  any  were  in  the  allies*  camp,  more  capable  of  drawing 
such  conclusions,  seeing  that  sufficient  artillery  and  stores  for -the  siege 
were  landed  the  first  week.  And  the  landing  of  more  guns  coukl  not 
have  deceived  them,  when  the  feeble  operations  of  the  general,  and  the 
universal  discontent,  furnished  surer  guides  for  their  reports. 

Murray  designed  to  raise  the  siege  as  early  as  the  9th,  and  only 
deferred  it,  after  seeing  the  admiral,  from  his  natural  vacillation.  It  was 
therefore  mere  casuistry  to  say,  that  he  first  obtained  certain  ^nforma- 
tion  of  Suchet's  advance  on  the  night  of  the  Uth.  On  the  8th  and  10th, 
through  various  channels  he  knew  the  French  marshal  was  in  march 
for  Tortosa,  and  that  his  advanced  guard  menaced  the  Col  de  Balaguer. 
The  approach  of  Maurice  Mathieu  on  the  other  side  was  also  known ; 
he  should  therefore  have  been  prepared  to  raise  the  siege  without  the 
loss  of  his  guns  on  the  12th.  Why  were  they  lost  at  alii  They  could 
not  be  saved,  he  said,  without  risking  a  battle  in  a  bad  position,  and 
Wellington  had  declared  he  would  not  pardon  a  defeat!  This  was  the 
aRer-thoughtof  a  sophister,  and  not  warranted  by  Wellington's  instruc- 
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tions,   which   on   that   head,   referred   only   to  the  Duke   del    Parque 
and  Elio. 

But  was  it  necessary  to  fight  a  battle  in  a  bad  position  to  save  the 
guns?  all  persons  admitted  that  they  could  have  been  embarked  before 
mid-day  on  the  13th.  Pannetier  was  then  at  Monroig,  Suchet  still 
behind  Perillo,  Maurice  Mathieu  falling  back  from  Villa  Franca.  The 
French  on  each  side  were  therefore  respectively  thirty-six  and  thirty- four 
miles  distant  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  and  their  point  of  junction  was 
Reus.  Yet  how  form  that  junction  1  The  road  from  Villa  Franca  by 
the  Col  de  Cristina  was  partially  broken  up  by  Copons,  the  road  from 
Perillo  to  Reus  was  always  impracticable  for  artillery,  and  from  the 
latter  place  to  Tarragona  was  six  miles  of  very  rugged  country.  The 
allies  were  in  possession  of  the  point  of  junction,  Maurice  Mathieu  was 
retiring,  not  advancing.  And  if  the  French  could  have  marched  thirty- 
four  and  thirty-six  miles,  through  the  mountains  in  one  night,  and  been 
disposed  to  attack  in  the  morning  wiihout  artillery,  they  must  still  have 
ascertained  the  situation  of  Murray*s  army ;  they  must  have  made 
arrangements  to  watch  Copons,  Manso,  and  Prevot,  who  would  have 
been  on  their  rear  and  flanks;  they  must  have  formed  an  order  of 
battle  and  decided  upon  the  mode  of  attack  before  they  advanced.  It  is 
true  that  their  junction  at  Reus  would  have  forced  Murray  to  suspend 
bis  embarkation  to  fight ;  but  not,  as  he  said,  in  a  bad  position,  with  his 
back  to  the  beach,  where  the  ship's  guns  could  not  aid  him,  and  where 
he  might  expect  a  dangerous  surf  for  days.  The  naval  officers  denied 
the  danger  from  surf  at  that  season  of  the  year ;  and  it  was  not  right  to 
destroy  the  guns  and  stores  when  the  enemy  was  not  even  in  march  for 
Reus.  Coolness  and  consideration  would  have  enabled  Murray  to  see 
that  there  was  no  danger.  In  fact  no  emissaries  escaped  from  the  town, 
and  the  enemy  had  no  spies  in  the  camp,  since  no  con>munication  took 
place  between  the  French  columns  until  the  17th.  On  the  15th,  Suchet 
knew  nothing  of  the  fate  of  Tarragona. 

The  above  reasoning  leaves  out  the  pos3ibi]ity  of  profiting  from  a 
central  position  to  fall  with  superior  forces  upon  one  of  the  French 
columns.  It  supposes  however  that  accurate  information  was  possessed 
by  the  French  generals;  that  Maurice  Mathieu  was  as  strong  as  he  pre- 
tended to  be,  Suchet  eager  and  resolute  to  form  a  junction  with  him. 
But  in  truth  Suchet  knew  not  what  to  do  aHer  the  fall  of  Fort  Balaguer, 
Maurice  Mathieu  had  less  than  seven  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  he  was 
not  followed  by  Decaen,  and  he  imagined  the  allies  to  have  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  exclusive  of  the  Catalans.  Besides  which  the  position  at 
Cape  Salou  was  only  six  miles  distant,  and  Murray  might  with  the  aid 
of  the  draft  bullocks  discovered  by  Donkin,  have  dragged  all  his  heavy 
guns  there,  still  maintaining  the  investment;  he  might  have  shipped  his^ 
battering  train,  and  when  the  enemy  approached  Reus,  have  marched  to 
the  Col  de  Balaguer,  where  he  could,  as  he  afterwards  did,  embark  or 
disemtiark  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  danger  of  a  flank  march, 
Suchet  be\ng  at  Reus,  could  not  have  deterred  him,  because  he  did  send 
bis  cavalry  and  field  artillery  by  that  very  road  on  the  12th,  when  the 
French  advanced  guard  was  at  Monroig  and  actually  skirmished  with 
Lord  Frederick  Bentinck.  Finally  he  could  have  embarked  his  main 
body,  leaving  a  small  corps  with  some  cavalry  to  keep  the  garrison  in 
check  and  bring  off  his  guns.  Such  a  detachment,  together  with  the 
heavy  guns,  would  have  been  afloat  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  on  board 
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the  ships  in  four  hours  ;*  it  could  have  embarked  on  the  open  beach,  or, 
if  fearful  of  being  molested  by  the  garrison,  might  have  marched  to  Cape 
Salou,  or  to  the  Col  de  Balaguer ;  and  if  the  guns  had  thus  been  lost, 
the  necessity  would  have  been  apparent,  and  the  dishonour  lessened.  It 
is  clear  therefore  that  there  was  no  military  need  to  sacrifice  the  batter- 
ing pieces.  And  those  were  the  guns  that  shook  the  bloody  ramparts  of 
Badajoz ! 

Wellington  felt  their  loss  keenly,  Sir  John  Murray  spoke  of  them 
lightly:  "They  were  of  small  value,  old  iron!  he  attached  little  impor- 
tance to  the  sacrifice  of  artillery,  it  was  his  principle,  -lie  had  approved  of 
Colonel  Adam  losing  his  guns  at  Biar,  and  he  had  also  desired  Colonel 
Prevot,  if  pressed,  to  abandon  his  battering  train  before  ihe  fort  of 
Balaguer  ....  Such  doctrine  might  appear  strange  to  a  British  army, 
but  it  was  the  rule  with  the  continental  armies,  and  the  French  owed 
much  of  their  successes  to  the  adoption  of  it.*' 

Strange  indeed!  Great  commanders  have  risked  their  own  lives,  and 
sacrificed  their  bravest  men,  charging  desperately  in  person,  to  retrieve 
even  a  single  piece  of  cannon  in  a  battle.  They  knew  the  value  of 
moral  force  in  war,  and  that  of  all  the  various  springs  and  levers  on 
which  it  depends  military  honour  is  the  most  powerful.  No !  it  was  not 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  doctrine,  that  the  French  owed  their  great  suc- 
cesses. It  was  to  the  care  with  which  Napoleon  fostered  and  cherished 
a  contrary  feeling.  Sir  John  Murray*a  argument  would  have  been  more 
pungent,  more  complete,  if  he  had  lost  his  colours,  and  pleaded  that  they 
were  only  wooden  staves,  bearing  old  pieces  of  silk ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

Danger  of  Sicily — Averted  by  Murat's  secret  defection  from  the  emperor — Lord  William 
Bentinck  re-embarks — His  design  of  attacking  the  city  of  Valencia  frustrated — Del  Parqae 
is  defeated  on  the  Xacar— The  Aneio-Sicilisns  disembark  at  Alicante— Suchet  prepares 
to  atuck  the  allies — Prevented  by  the  battle  of  Vittoria — Abandons  Valencis — Marches 
towards  Zarsgoxa — Claazel  retrests  to  France — Paris  evscuates  Zaragoza — Suchet  retires 
to  Tarragona — Mines  the  walls — Lord  William  Bentiock  passes  the  Ebro— Secures  the 
Col  de  Balagaer — Invests  Tarragona — Partisl  insurrection  in  Upper  Catalonia— Combat 
of  Salud — ^Del  Parque  joins  I^rd  Willianri  Bentinck  who  projects  an  attack  upon  Socket's 
canKmrneots — Suchet  concentrates  his  army — Is  joined  by  Decaen — Advances — ^Tbe 
■Uiea  retreat  to  the  mountains — Del  Parque  invests  Tortosa— His  rear-|U8rd  attacked  by 
thenrrison  while  passing  the  Ebro — Sachet  blows  up  the  walls  of  Tarragona — Lord 
Willtam  desires  to  besiege  Tortosa— Hears  that  Suchet  has  detached  troop»~-Senda  Dei 
Parqne*s  army,  to  join  Lord  Wellington— Advances  to  Villa  Franca — Combat  of  Ordal — 
The  allies  retreat — Lord  Frederick  Bentinck  fights  with  the  French  general  Myers  and 
wounds  him — Lord  William  returns  to  Sicily— Observations. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  arrived  without  troops,  for,  having  removed 
the  queen  from  Sicily,  he  feared  internal  dissension,  and  Napoleon  bad 
directed  Murat  to  invade  the  island  with  twenty  thousand  men,  the 
Toulon  squadron  being  to  act  in  concert.  Sir  Edward  Pellew  admitted 
that  the  latter  might  easily  gain  twenty- four  hours'  start  of  his  fleet,  and 
Lord  William  judged  that  ten  thousand  invaders  would  suffice  to  con- 
quer.   Murat,  however,  opened  a  secret  negotiation,  and  thus  that  mo- 

*  Naval  evidence  on  the  trial 
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narch,  Bernadotte,  and  the  Emperor  Francis  endeavoured  to  destroy  a 
hero  connected  with  them  by  marriage  and  to  whom  they  an  owed 
their  crowns  either  by  gift  or  clemency  ! 

This  early  dofeclion  of  Murat  is  certain,*  and  his  declaration  that  he 
had  instructions  to4nvade  Sicily  was  corroborated  by  a  rumour,  rife  in 
the  French  camps  before  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  that  the  Toulon  fleet 
bad  sailed  and  the  descent  actually  t>een  made.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
some  obscurity  about  the  matter.  The  negotiation  was  never  completed, 
Murat  led  Italy  to  command  Napoleon*s  cavalry,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Dresden  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  that  day.  Now  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  be  should  mask  his  plans  by  joining  the  grand  army,  and 
that  bis  fiery  spirit  should  in  the  battle  forget  every  thing  except  victory. 
But  to  disobey  Napoleon's  orders  as  to  the  invasion  of  Sicily  and  dare 
to  face  that  .monarch  immediately  af^er,  was  so  unlikely  as  to  indicate 
rather  a  paper  demonstration  to  alarm  Lord  Wellington  than  a  real 
attack.  And  it  would  seem  from  the  short  observation  of  the  latter  in 
answer  to  Lord  William  6entinck*s  detailed  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject, namely,  '*  Sicily  is  in  no  danger^^'i  that  he  viewed  it  so,  or  thought 
it  put  forward  by  Murat  to  give  more  value  to  his  defection.  However, 
it  sufficed  to  hinder  re-enforcements  going  to  Murray. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  on  landing  was  informed  that  Suchet  was  at 
Tortosa  with  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand  men,  Maurice  Mathieu  with 
seven  thousand  at  Cambrils.  To  drive  the  latter  back  and  reinvest 
Tarragona  was  easy,  and  the  place  would  have  fallen,  because  the  gar- 
rison had  exhausted  all  their  power  in  the  first  siege;  but  this  Lord 
William  did  not  know,  and  to  renew  the  attack  vigorously  was  impos- 
sible, because  all  the  howitzers  and  platforms  and  fascines  had  been  lost, 
and  the  animals  and  general  equipment  of  the  army  were  too  much 
deteriorated  by  continual  embarkations,  and  disembarkations,  to  keep 
the  field  in  Catalonia.  Wherefore  he  resolved  to  return  to  Alicante,  not 
without  hope  still  to  fulfil  Wellington's  instructions  by  landing  at 
Valencia  between  Suchet  and  Harispe.  The  re-embarkation  was  unmo- 
lested, the  fort  of  Balaguer  was  destroyed,  and  one  regiment  of  Whit- 
tingham's  division,  destined  to  re-enforce  Copons'  army,  being  detached 
to  effect  a  landing  northward  of  Barcelona,  the  fleet  put  to  sea ;  but  mis- 
fortune continued  to  pursue  this  unhappy  armament.  A  violent  tempest 
impeded  the  voyage,  fourteen  sail  of  transports  struck  upon  the  sands 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  army  was  not  entirely  disembarked 
at  Alicante  before  the  27th.  Meanwhile  Marshal  Suchet,  seeing  the 
•English  fleet  under  sail  and  taught  by  the  destruction  of  the  fort  of 
Balaguer  that  the  allies  had  relinquished  operations  in  Lower  Catakynia, 
marched  with  such  extraordinary  diligence  as  to  reach  Valencia  in  forty- 
eight  hours  afler  quitting  Tortosa,  thus  frustrating  Lord  William's 
project  of  landing  at  Valencia. 

During  his  absence  Harispe  had  again  proved  the  weakness  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  and  demonstrated  the  sagacity  and  prudence  of  Lord 
Wellin^on.  That  great  man*s  warning  about  defeat  was  distinctly 
addressed  to  the  Spanish  generals,  t>ecause  the  chief  object  of  the  opera- 
tions was  not  to  defeat  Suchet,  but  to  keep  him  from  aiding  the  French 
armies  in  the  north.  Pitched  battles  were  therefore  to  be  avoided,  their 
issue   being  always  doubtful,  and  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and 
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increasing  force  on  the  front  and  flank  of  the  French  was  more  sure  to 
obtain  the  end  in  view.  But  all  Spanish  generals  desired  to  flght  great 
battles,  soothing  their  national  pride  by  attributing  defeats  to  want  of 
cavalry.  It  was  at  first  doubtful  if  Murray  could  transport  his  horsemen 
to  Tarragona,  and  if  led  behind  they  would  have  been  under  Eiio  and 
Del  Parquc,  whereby  those  officers  would  have  been  encouraged  to  fight. 
Hence  the  English  generaPs  menacing  intimation.  And  he  also  con- 
sidered that  as  the  army  of  Del  Parque  had  been  for  three  years  in  con- 
tinued activity  under  Ballesteros  without  being  actually  dispersed.  It  must 
be  more  capable  than  Elio*s  in  the  dodging  warfare  suitable  for  Spaniards. 
Moreover  Elio  was  best  acquainted  with  the  country  between  the  Xucar 
and  Alicante.  Wherefore  Del  Parque  was  directed  to  turn  the  enemy's 
right  flank  by  Requena,  Eiio  to  menace  the  front,  which,  adverting  to 
the  support  and  protection  furnished  by  Alicante  and  the  mountains 
behind  Castalla,  was  the  least  dangerous  operation. 

But  to  trust  Spanish  generals  was  to  trust  the  winds  and  the  clouds. 
General  Elio  persuaded  the  Duke  del  Parque  to  adopt  the  front  attack, 
took  the  flank  line  himself,  and  detached  General  Mijares  to  fall  upon 
Requena.  And  though  Suchet  had  weakened  his  line  on  the  2d  of  June, 
Del  Parque  was  not  ready  until  the  9th,  thus  giving  the  French  a  week 
for  the  relief  of  Tarragona,  and  for  the  irrival  of  Severoli  at  Liria. 

At  this  time  Harispe  had  about  eight  thousand  men  of  all  arms  in  front 
of  the  Xucar.  The  Spaniards,  including  Roche*s  and  Mijares*  divisions 
and  Whittingham*8  cavalry,  were  twenty-five  thousand  strong;  and  the 
Bmpecinado,  Villa  Campa,  and  the  Frayle  Nebot,  waited  in  the  Cuenca 
and  Albarazin  mountains  to  operate  on  the  French  rear.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  disproportion,  the  contest  was  short,  and  for  the  Spaniards, 
disastrous.  They  advanced  in  three  columns:  Elio,  by  the  pass  of 
Almanza ;  Del  Parque  by  Villena  and  Fuente  de  la  Higuera  menacing 
Moxente ;  Roche  and  the  Prince  of  Anglona  from  Alcoy,  by  Onteniente 
and  the  pass  of  Albayda,  menacing  San  Felipe  de  Xativa  and  turning 
Moxente. 

Harispe  abandoned  those  camps  on  the  11th,  and  took  the  line  of  the 
Xucar,  occupying  the  intrenchments  in  front  of  his  bridges  at  Alcira  and 
Barca  del  Rey,  near  Alberique;  and  during  this  retrograde  movement 
General  Mesclop,  commanding  the  rear-guard,  being  pressed  by  the 
Spanish  horsemen,  wheeled  round  and  drove  them  in  great  confusion 
upon  the  infantry. 

On  the  15th,  Mijares  took  the  fort  of  Requena,  thus  turning  the  line 
of  the  Xucar,  and  securing  the  defiles  of  Cabrillas  through  which  the 
Caenca  road  leads  to  Valencia.  Villa  Campa  immediately  joined  him, 
thereby  preventing  Severoli  from  uniting  with  Harispe;  and  meanwhile 
Del  Parque,  after  razing  the  French  works  at  Moxente  and  San  Felipe, 
advanced  towards  Alcira  in  two  columns,  the  one  moving  by  the  road 
of  Cargagente,  the  other  by  the  road  of  Gandia.  General  Habert  over- 
threw the  first  with  one  shock,  took  five  hundred  prisoners,  and  marched 
to  attack  the  other,  but  it  was  already  routed  by  General  Gudin.  After 
this  contest  Del  Parque  and  Harispe  maintained  their  respective  positions, 
while  Elio  joined  Mijares  at  Requena.  Villa  Campa  then  descended  to 
Chiva,  and  Harisp)e's  position  was  becoming  critical,  when  on  the  23d 
the  head  of  Sachet's  column  coming  from  the  Ebro  entered  Valencia,  and 
on  the  24th  Del  Parque  resumed  the  position  of  Castalla. 

Thus,  in  despite  of  Wellington's  precautions,  every  thing  turned  con- 
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trary  to  his  d^sigvis.  £)io  had  operated  by  the  flank,  De]  Parque  by  the 
front,  and  the  latter  was  defeated  because  lie  attacked  the  enemy  in  an 
intrenched  position.  Murray  had  failed  entirely.  His  precipitancy  at 
Tarragona  and  his  delays  at  Balaguer  were  alike  hurtful,  and  would  have 
caused  the  destruction  of  one  or  both  of  the  Spanish  armies  but  for  the 
battle  of  Vittoria.  For  Suchet,  having  first  detached  General  Meusnier  to 
recover  the  fort  of  'Requena  aind  drive  back  Villa  Campa,  had  assembled 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  in  his  old  positions,  of  San  Felipe  and  Moxente, 
before  the  return  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  troops;  and  as  £lio,  unable  to 
subsist  at  Utiel,  had  then  returned  towards  his  former  quarters,  the 
French  marsha]  was  upon  the  point  of  striking  a  fatal  blow  against  him, 
or  I>el  Parque,  or  both,  when  the  news  of  Wellington's  victory  averted 
the  danger. 

Here  the  firmness,  the  activity  and  coolness  of  Suchet,  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  infirmity  of  purpose  displayed  by  Murray.  Slow  in 
attack,  precipitate  in  retreat,  the  English  commander  always  mistimed 
his  movements;  the  French  marshal  doubled  his  force  by  rapidity.  The 
latter  was  isolated  by  the  operations  of  Lord  Wellington ;  his  communi- 
cation with  Aragon  was  interrupted,  and*lhat  province  placed  in  immi- 
nent danger ;  the  communication  between  Valencia  and  Catalonia  was 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  and  the  fleet;  nearly 
thirty  thousand  Spaniards  menaced  him  on  the  Xucar  in  front ;  Villa 
Campa,  the  Frayle  and  the  Empecinado  could  bring  ten  thousand  men 
on  his  right  flank ;  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  Harispe  with  only 
seven  or  eight  thousand  men  to  oppose  the  Spaniards,  while  with  the 
remainder  of  his  army  he  relieved  Tarragona,  and  yet  returned  in  time 
to  save  Valencia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Lord  William  Bentinck  brought 
the  Anglo-Sicilian  troops  once  more  to  Alicante.  His  first  care  was  to 
reorganize  the  means  of  transport  for  the  commissariat  and  artillery,  but 
this  was  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Sir  John  Murray,  with  a  mischievous 
economy,  and  strange  disregard  of  that  part  of  Wellington's  instructions 
which  proscribed  active  field  operations  in  Valencia  if  he  should  be  forced 
to  return  from  Catalonia,  had  discharged  six  hundred  mules,  and  two 
hundred  country  carts,  that  is  to  say  five-sixths  of  the  whole  field  equip- 
ment, before  he  sailed  for  Tarragona.  The  army  was  thus  crippled, 
while  Suchet  gathered  strong  in  front,  and  Meusnier's  division  petaking 
Requena,  forced  the  Spaniards  to  retire  from  that  quarter.  Lord  William 
urged  Del  Parque  to  advance  meanwhile  from  Castalla,  but  he  had  not 
means  of  carrying  even  one  day's  biscuit,  and  at  the  same  time  Elio, 
pressed  by  famine,  went  off  towards  Cuenca.  It  was  not  until  the  Ist 
of  July  that  the  Anglo- Sicilian  troops  could  even  advance  towards 
Alcoy. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  commanded  the  Spanish  armies  as  well  as 
bis  own,  and  letters  passed  between  him  and  Lord  Wellington  relative 
to  further  operations.  The  latter,  keeping  to  his  original  views,  advised 
a  renewed  attack  on  Tarragona  or  on  Tortosa,  if  the  ordnance  still  in 
possession  of  the  army  would  admit  of  such  a  measure ;  but  supposing 
this  could  not  be,  he  recommended  a  general  advance  to  seize  the  open 
country  of  Valencia,  the  British  keeping  close  to  the  sea  and  in  constant 
communication  with  the  fleet. 

Lord  William's  views  were  different.  He  found  the  Spanish  ^oldlers 
robust  and  active,  but  tbeir  regimental  officers  bad,  and  their  organi- 
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zation  generally  so  deficient  that  they  could  not  stand  against  even  a 
small  French  force,  as  proved  by  therr  recent  defeat  at  Alcira.  The 
generals  however  pleased  him  at  first,  especially  Del  Parque,  that  is, 
like  all  Spaniards,  they  had  ikir  words  at  command,  and  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  without  scanning  very  nicely  their  deeds,  thought  he  could 
safely  undertake  a  grand  strategic  operation  in  conjunction  with  them. 

To  force  the  line  of  the  Xucar  he  deemed  unadvisable,  inasmuch  as 
there  were  only  two  carriage  roads,  both  of  which  led  to  Suchet*s 
intrenched  bridges;  and  though  the  river  was  fordable,  the  enemy*s 
bank  was  so  favourable  for  defence  as  to  render  the  passage  by  force 
dangerous.  The  Anglo-Sicilians  were  unaccustomed  to  great  tacticid 
movements^  the  Spaniards  altogether  incapable  of  them.  Wherefore, 
relinquishing  an  attack  in  front.  Lord  William  proposed  to  move  the 
allied  armies  m  one  mass  and  turn  the  enen>y*s  right  flank  either  by 
Utiel  and  Requena,  or  by  a  wider  march,  to  reach  Cuenca  and  from 
thence  gaining  the  Madrid  road  to  Zaragoza,  communicate  with  Wel- 
lington's army  and  operate  down  the  £bro.*  In  either  case  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  the  Aibarazin  mountains  and  there  were  no  carriage 
roads,  save  those  of  Utiel  and  Cuenca.  But  the  passes  near  Utiel  were 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Frencb«  and  a  movement  on  that  line  would 
necessarily  lead  to  an  attack  upon  Suchet  which  was  to  be  avoided. 
The  Hne  of  Cuenca  was  preferable,  though  longer,  and  being  in  the 
harvest  season  provisions,  he  said,  would  not  fail.  The  allies  would 
thus  force  Suchet  to  cross  the  Ebro,  or  attack  him  in  a  chosen  position 
where  Wellington  could  re-enforce  them  if  necessary,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  defeat  they  could  retire  for  shelter  upon  his  army. 

Wellington,  better  acquainted  with  Spanish  warfare,  and  the  nature 
of  Spanish  co-operation,  told  him,  provisions  would  fail  on  the  march 
to  Cuenca,  even  in  harvest  time,^  and  without  money  he  would  get 
nothing ;  moreover  by  separating  himself  from  the  fleet,  he  would  be 
unable  to  return  suddenly  to  Sk;ily  if  that  island  should  be  really  exposed 
to  any  imminent  danger. 

While  these  letters  were  being  exchanged,  the  Anglo-Sicilians  marched 
towards  Villena  on  Del  Parquets  lef\,  and  Suchet  was  preparing  to 
attack,  when  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  reaching  both  parties, 
totally  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  French  general  mstantly 
abandoned  Valencia,  and  Lord  William  entered  that  city. 

Suchet  knew  that  Clauzcl  was  at  21aragoza,  and  desirous  of  main- 
taining himself  there  to  secure  a  point  of  junction  for  the  army  of 
Aragon  with  the  king*s  army,  if  the  latter  should  re-enter  Spain.  It 
was  possible  therefore,  by  abandoning  all  the  fortresses  in  Valencia  and 
some  of  those  in  Catalonia,  to  have  concentrated  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men  with  which  to  join  Clauzel,  and  the  latter  having  carried 
off  several  small  garrisons  during  his  retreat,  had  flfleen  thousand. 
Lord  Wellington's  position  would  then  have  been  critical,  since  forty- 
five  thousand  good  troops,  having  many  supporting  fortresses,  would 
have  menaced  his  right  flank  at  the  moment  when  his  front  was  assailed 
by  a  new  general  and  a  powerful  army.  But  if  this  junction  with 
Clauzel  invited  Suchet  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other,  with  a  view  of 
influencing  the  general  negotiations  during  the  armistice  in  Germany,  it 
was  important  to  appear  strong  in  Spain.     On  such  occasions  men 

*  Lord  WUliam  Bentlnck't  Correspondence,  MSS. 
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generally  endeavour  to  reconcile  both  objects,  and  obtain  neither. 
Suchet  resolved  to  march  upon  Zaragoza  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
his  grasp  upon  Valencia  by  keeping  large  garrisons  in  the  fortresses. 
This  reduced  his  field  force,  a  great  error,  it  was  so  proved  by  the 
result.  But  if  the  war  in  the  north  of  Spain  and  in  Germany  had  taken 
a  different  turn,  his  foresight  and  prudence  would  have  been  applauded. 

The  army  of  Aragon  now  counted  thirty- two  thousand  effective 
men.  Four  thousand  were  in  Zaragoza,  two  thousand  in  Mequinenza, 
Venasque,  Monzon,  Ayerbe,  Jaca,  and  some  smaller  posts.  Twenty- 
six  thousand  remained.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  ten  were  left  in 
Denia,  with  provisions  for  eight  months;  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
in  Saguntum,  where  there  were  immense  stores,  eight  months*  pro- 
visions for  the  garrison,  and  two  months'  subsistence  for  the  whole 
army  ;  four  hundred  with  provisions  for  a  year,  were  in  Peniscola, 
and  in  Morella  one  hundred  and  twenty  with  magazines  for  six  months. 
Into  Tortosa,  where  there  was  a  large  artillery  park,  Suchet  threw  a 
garrison  of  nearly  five  thousand  men,  and  then  destroying  the  bridges 
on  the  Xucar,  marched  from  Valencia  on  the  5th  of  July,  taking  the 
coast  road  for  Tortosa.*  * 

The  inhabitants,  grateful  for  the  discipline  he  had  maintained,  were 
even  friendly,  and  while  the  main  body  thus  moved,  Meusnier  retreated 
from  Requena  across  the  mountains  towards  Caspe,  the  point  of  concen- 
tration for  the  whole  army ;  but  ere  it  could  reach  that  point,  Clauzers 
flight  to  Jaca,  unnecessary  for  he  was  only  pursued  from  Tudela  by 
Mina,  became  known,  and  the  efifect  was  fatal.  All  the  partidas  imme- 
diately united  and  menaced  Zaragoza,  whereupon  Suchet  ordered  Paris 
to  retire  upon  Caspe,  and  pressed  forward  himself  to  Favara.  Meusnier, 
meanwhile,  reached  the  former  town,  having  on  the  march  picked  up 
Severoli*s  brigade  and  the  garrisons  of  Teruel  and  Alcaniz.  Thus  on 
the  12th,  the  whole  army  was  in  military  communication,  but  extended 
along  the  Ebro  from  Tortosa  to  Caspe.  Mina  had,  however,  seized  the 
Monte  Torrero  on  the  8th,  and  General  Paris  evacuated  Zaragoza  in  the 
night  of  the  9th,  leaving  five  hundred  men  in  the  castle  with  much 
ordnance.  Encumbered  with  a  great  train  of  carriages  he  got  entangled 
in  the  defiles  of  Alcubiere,  and  being  attacked  lost  many  men  and  all  his 
baggage  and  artillery.  Instead  of  joining  Suchet  he  fled  to  Huesca, 
where  he  rallied  the  garrison  of  Ayerbe  and  then  made  for  Jaca,  reach- 
ing it  on  the  14th  at  the  moment  when  Clauzel,  after  another  ineffectual 
attempt  to  join  the  king,  had  returned  to  that  place.  Duran  then  invested 
the  castle  of  Zaragoza,  and  the  fort  of  Daroca.  The  first  surrendered 
on  the  30th,  but  Daroca  did  not  fall  until  the  11th  of  August. 

This  sudden  and  total  loss  of  Aragon  made  Suchet  think  it  no  longer 
possible  to  fix  a  base  in  that  province,  nor  to  rally  ClauzePs  troops  on 
his  own.  He  could  not  remain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  neither 
could  he  feed  his  army  permanently  in  the  sterile  country  about  Tortosa 
while  Aragon  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Moreover,  the  allies 
having  the  command  of  the  sea,  might  land  troops,  and  seize  the  passes 
of  the  hills  behind  him  ;  wherefore  fixing  upon  the  fertile  country  about 
Tarragona  for  his  position,  he  passed  the  Ebro  at  Tortosa,  Mora,  and 
Mequinenza,  on  the  14th  and  15th,  detaching  Isidore  Lamarque  to  fetch 
off  the  garrisons  of  Belchite,  Fuentes,  Pina,  and  Bujarola,  and  bring  the 

*  Sachet*a  Memoira. 
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whole  to  Lerida.  Meanwhile  the  bulk  of  the  army  moving  on  the 
road  from  Tortosa  to  Tarragona,  although  cannonaded  by  the  E^glith 
fleet,  reached  Tarragona  with  little  hurt,  and  the  walls  were  mined 
for  destruction,  but  the  place  was  still  held  with  a  view  to  field  ope- 
rations. 

The  genera]  state  of  the  war  seems  to  have  been  too  little  considered 
by  Suchet  at  this  time,  or  he  would  have  made  a  more  vigorous  eflfbrt 
to  establish  himself  in  Aragon.  Had  he  persisted  to  march  on  Zaragoza 
he  would  have  raised  the  siege  of  the  castle,  perchance  have  given  a 
blow  to  Mina  whose  orders  were  to  retire  upon  Tudela  where  Welling- 
ton designed  to  offer  battle ;  but  Suchet  might  have  avoided  this,  and  to 
have  appeared  upon  Wellington's  flank  were  it  only  for  a  fortnight,  would* 
as  shall  be  hereafter  shown,  have  changed  the  aspect  of  the  campaign. 
Suchet's  previous  rapidity  and  excellent  arrangements  had  led  the  alliei 
in  Valencia  far  behind,  they  could  not  have  gathered  in  force  soon  enough 
to  meddle  with  him,  and  their  pursuit  now  to  be  described,  was  not  so 
cautiously  conducted  but  that  he  might  have  turned  and  defeated  them. 

The  9th  of  July,  four  days  aAer  the  French  abandoned  Valencia^  Lord 
William  Bentinck  entered  thatcity  and  made  it  his  place  of  arms  instead 
of  Alicante.  On  the  i6th,^marching  by  the  coast  road,  in  communication 
with  the  fleet  and  masking  Peniscola,  a  fortress  now  of  little  importance, 
he  followed  the  enemy;  but  Suchet  had  on  that  day  completed  the 
passage  of  the  Ebro,  he  might  have  been  close  to  Zaragoza,  and  Del 
Parque*s  army  was  still  near  Alicante  in  a  very  disorderly  condition. 
And  though  Elio  and  Roche  were  at  Valencia,  the  occupation  of  that 
town,  and  the  blockades  of  Denia  and  Murviedro,  proved  more  than  a 
sufficient  task  for  them :  the  garrison  of  the  latter  place  received  pro- 
visions continually,  and  were  so  confident  as  to  assemble  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  glacis  when  the  allies  marched  past. 

The  20th,  Lord  William  entered  Vinaroz  and  remained  there  until  the 
26th.  Suchet  might  then  have  been  at  Tudela  or  Sanguesa,  and  it  sliall 
be  shown  that  Wellington  could  not  have  met  him  at  the  former  place  as 
he  designed. 

During  this  period  various  reports  were  received :  ••  The  French  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  regain  France  by  Zaragoza  ;**  **  Taragona  was 
destroyed ;"  **  The  evacuation  of  Spain  was  certain ;"  "  A  large  detach- 
ment had  already  quitted  Catalonia.*'  The  English  general,  who  had  little 
time  to  spare  from  the  pressure  of  Sicilian  affairs,  became  eager  to  ad- 
vance. He  threw  a  flying  bridge  over  the  Ebro  at  Amposta,  and  having 
before  embarked  Clinton's  division  with  a  view  to  sei2se  the  Col  de  Bala- 
guer,  resolved  to  follow  Suchet  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  which 
now  included  Whittinghiam's  cavalry.  A  detachment  from  Tortosa 
menaced  his  bridge  on  the  25th,  but  the  troops  were  re-enforced  and  the 
passage  of  the  Ebro  completed  on  the  27th.  -  The  next  day  Villa  Campa 
arrived  with  four  thousand  men,  and  meanwhile  the  Col  de  Balaguer  was 
aecured. 

On  the  29th,  the  cavalry  being  in  march  was  threatened  by  in&ntry 
from  Tortosa,  near  the  Col  de  Alba,  but  the  movements  generally  were 
unopposed,  and  the  army  got  possession  of  the  mountains  beyond  the 
Ebro. 

Suchet  was  at  this  time  inspecting  the  defences  of  Lerida  and  Me- 
quinenza,  and  his  escort  was  necessarily  large,  because  Copons  was 
hanging  on  his  flanks  in  the  mountains  about  Manresa  ;  but  his  position 
about  Villa  Franca  was  exceedingly  strong.     Tarragona  and  Tortosa 
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covered  the  front ;  Barcelona,  the  rear ;  the  communication  with  Decarn 
was  secure,  and  on  the  right  flank  stood  Lerida,  to  which  the  small  forts 
of  Mequinenza  and  Monzon  served  as  outposts. 

The  Anglo-Sicilian  troops,  re-enforced  with  Whittingham's  cavalry, 
did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  effective  men,  of  which  one  division  was 
on  board  ship  from  the  22d  to  the  26th.  Elio  and  Roche  were  at  Va- 
lencia in  a  destitute  condition.  Del  Parque's  army  thirteen  thousand 
strong,  including  Whittingham's  infantry,  was  several  marches  in  the 
rear,  it  was  paid  from  the  British  subsidy,  but  very  ill-provided,  and 
the  duke  himself  disinclined  to  obedience.  Villa  Campa  did  not  join 
until  the  2dth,  and  Copons  was  in  the  mountains  above  Vlch.  Lord 
William  therefore  remained  with  ten  thousand  men  and  a  large  train  of 
carriages,  for  ten  days,  without  any  position  of  battle  behind  him  nearer 
than  the  hills  about  Saguntum.  His  bridge  over  the  Ebro  was  thrown 
vithin  ten  miles  of  Tortosa,  where  there  was  a  garrison  of  five  thousand 
men,  detachments  from  which  could  approach  unperceived  through  the 
rugged  mountains  near  the  fortress;  and  Suchet's  well-organized  expe- 
rienced army  was  within  two  marches.  That  marshal,  however,  ex- 
pecting a  sharp  warfare,  was  visiting  his  fortresses  in  person,  and  his 
troops  quartered  for  the  facility  of  feeding  were  unprepared  to  strike  a 
sudden  blow ;  moreover,  judging  his  enemy's  strength  in  offence  what 
it  jnight  have  been  rather  than  what  it  was,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Decaen*s  force  from  Upper  Catalonia  before  he  offered  battle. 

But  Decaen  was  himself  pressed.  The  great  English  fleet  menacing 
Rosas  and  Palamos  had  encouraged  a  partial  insurrection  of  the  soma- 
tene.s,  which  was  supported  by  the  divisions  of  Erolcs,  Manso,  and 
Villamil.  Several  minor  combats  took  place  on  the  side  of  Besula  and 
Olot,  Eroles  invested  Banolas,  and  though  beaten  there  in  a  sharp  action 
by  Lamarque  on  the  23d  of  June  the  insurrection  spread.  To  quell  it 
Decaen  combined  a  double  operation  from  the  side  of  Gerona  upon  Vich, 
which  was  generally  the  Catalan  head-quarters.  Designing  to  attack  by 
the  south  himself,  he  sent  Maximilian  Lamarque,  with  fifteen  hundred 
French  troops  and  some  mlgueletes,  by  the  mountain  paths  of  San  Felice 
de  Pallarols  and  Amias.  On  the  8th  of  July,  that  oflicer  gained  the 
heights  of  Salud,  seized  the  road  from  Olot  and  descended  from  the  north 
upon  Roda  and  Manlieu,  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  Decaen  attacking 
from  the  other  side.  He  perceived  below  him  a  heavy  body  in  march, 
and  at  the  same  time  heard  the  sound  of  cannon  and  musketry  about 
Vich.  Concluding  this  was  Decaen,  he  advanced  confidently  against 
the  troops  in  his  front,  although  very  numerous,  thinking  they  were  in 
retreat,  but  they  fought  him  until  d^rk  without  advantage  on  either  side. 

In  the  night  an  officer  came  with  intelligence,  that  Decaen*s  attack 
had  been  relinquished  in  consequence  of  Suchet's  orders  to  move  to  the 
Llobregat,  and  it  then  appeared  that  a  previous  despatch  had  been  inter- 
cepted, that  the  whole  Catalan  force  to  the  amount  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand combatants  was  upon  Lamarque*s  hands  and  the  firing  heard  at 
Vich  was  a  rejoicing  for  Lord  Wellington's  victories  in  Navarre.  A 
retreat  was  imperative.  The  Spaniards  followed  at  daylight,  and 
Lamarque  getting  entangled  in  difficult  ground  near  Salud  was  forced  to 
deliver  battle.  The  fight  lasted  many  hours,  all  his  ammunition  was 
expended,  he  lost  four  hundred  men  and  was  upon  the  point  of  destruc- 
tion, when  General  Beurmann  came  to  his  succour  with  four  fresh  bat- 
talions, and  the  Catalans  were  finally  defeated  with  great  loss.     Afler 
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this  vigorous  action,  Decaen  inarched  to  join  Suchet,  and  the  Catalans, 
moving  by  the  mountains  in  separate  divisions,  approached  Liord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck. 

The  allies  having  thus  passed  the  Ebro,  several  officers  of  both  nations 
conceived  the  siege  of  Tortosa  would  be  the  best  operation.  Nearly 
forty  thousand  men,  that  is  to  say.  Villa  Campa's,  Copons*,  Del  Parquets, 
Whittingham*s,  some  of  Elio's  forces  and  the  Anglo-Sicilians,  could  be 
united  for  the  siege,  and  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  on  the  lefl  bank  of 
the  Ebro  would  enable  them  to  resist  Suchet*s  atttempts  to  succour  the 
place  on  that  side,  and  force  him  to  move  by  the  circuitous  route  of 
Lerida.  Wellington  also  leaned  towards  this  operation,  but  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck  resolved  to  push  at  once  for  Tarragona,  and  even  looked 
to  an  attack  upon  Barcelona ;  certainly  a  rash  proceeding,  inasmuch  as 
Suchet  awaited  his  approach  with  an  army  every  way  superior.  It  does 
not  however  follow  that  to  besiege  Tortosa  would  have  been  advisalile, 
for  though  the  battering  train,  much  larger  than  Murray*«  losses  gave 
reason  at  first  to  expect,  was  equal  to  the  reduction  of  the  place,  the 
formal  siege  of  such  a  fortress  was  a  great  undertaking.  The  vicinity 
was  unhealthy,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  feed  the  Spanish 
troops.  They  were  quite  inexperienced  in  sieges,  this  was  sure  to  be 
long,  not  sure  to  k)e  successful,  and  Suchet  seeing  the  allies  engaged  in 
such  a  difficult  operation  might  have  marched  at  once  to  Aragon. 

It  would  seem  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  at  this  time  misled,  partly 
by  the  reports  of  the  Catalans,  partly  by  Lqrd  Wellington's  great  suc- 
cesses, into  a  belief  that  the  French  were  going  to  abandon  Catalonia. 
His  mind  also  ran  upon  Italian  affairs;  and  he  did  not  perceive  that 
Suchet,  judiciously  posted  and  able  to  draw  re-enforcements  from  I>ecaen, 
was  in  fact  much  stronger  than  all  the  allies  united.  The  two  armies  of 
Aragon  and  Catalonia  numbered  sixty-seven  thousand  men.*  .  Of  these, 
about  twenty-seven  thousand,  including  Paris*  division  then  at  Jaca,  were 
in  garrison,  five  thousand  were  sick,  the  remainder  in  the  field.  In 
Catalonia  the  allies  were  not  principals,  they  were  accessories.  They 
were  to  keep  Suchet  from  operating  on  the  flank  of  the  allies  in  Navarre, 
and  their  defeat  would  have  been  a  great  disaster.  So  entirely  was  this 
Lord  Wellington's  view,  that  the  Duke  del  Parque's  army  was  to  make 
forced  marches  on  Tudela  if  Suchet  should  either  move  himself  or  detach 
largely  towards  Aragon.  Lord  William,  after  passing  the  Ebro,  could 
have  secured  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  with  his  own  and  Villa  Campa^s 
troops,  that  is  to  say,  with  twenty  thousand  men  including  Whittingham's 
division.  He  could  have  insulted  the  garrison  of  Tortosa,  and  cooi- 
menced  the  making  of  gabions  and  fascines,  which  would  have  placed 
Suchet  in  doubt  as  to  his  ulterior  objects,  while  he  awaited  the  junction 
of  Del  Parque's,  Copons*,  and  the  rest  of  Elio's  troops.  Thus  forty 
thousand  men,  three  thousand  being  cavalry  and  attended  by  a  fleet, 
could  have  descended  into  the  Campo,  still  leaving  a  detachment  to  watch 
Tortosa.  If  Suchet  then  came  to  the  succour  of  Tarragona,  the  allies 
superior  in  numbers  could  have  fought  in  a  position  chosen  beforehand. 
Still  it  is  very  doubtful  if  all  these  corps  would,  or  could  have  kept 
together. 

Lord  William  Bentinck's  operations  were  headlong.  He  had  prepared 
platforms  and  fascines  for  a  siege  in  the  island  of  Yvica,  and  on  the  30th, 
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quitting  the  moontains,  suddenly  invested  Tarragona  with  less  than  six 
thousand  men,  occupying  ground  three  hundred  yards  nearer  to  the 
walls  the  first  day  than  Murray  had  ever  done.  He  thus  prevented  the 
garrison  from  abandoning  the  place,  if,  as  was  supposed,  they  had  that 
intention ;  yet  the  fortress  could  not  be  besieged  because  of  Suchet*8 
Tidnity  and  the  dissemination  of  the  allies.  The  3 1st,  the  bridge  at 
Amposta  was  accidentally  brolcen,  three  hundred  bulloclcs  were  drowned, 
and  the  head  of  Del  Parquets  army,  being  on  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  fell 
back  a  day*s  march.  However  Whittingham*s  division  and  the  cavalry 
cafne  op,  and  on  the  3d  of  August,  the  bridge  being  restored,  Del  Parque 
also  joined  the  investing  army.  Copons  then  promised  to  bring  up  his 
Catalans,  Sarsfield*s  division  now  belonging  to  the  second  army  arrived, 
and  Elio  had  been  ordered  to  reinforce  it  with  three  additional  battalions, 
while  Villa  Campa  observed  Tortosa.  Meanwhile  Lord  William,  seeing 
that  Sochet's  troops  were  scattered  and  the  marshal  himself  at  Barcelona, 
tlioaght  of  surprising  his  posts  and  seizing  the  mountain  line  of  Llobre- 
gat ;  but  Elio  sent  no  battalions,  Copons,  jealous  of  some  communications 
between  the  English  general  and  Eroles,  was  slow,  the  garrison  of  Tor- 
tosa burned  the  bridge  at  Amposta,  and  Suchet  taking  alarm  suddenly 
returned  from  Barcelona  and  concentrated  his  army. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Spaniards  giving  copious  but  false  information  to 
Lord  William,  and  no  information  at  ail  to  Suchet,  had  induced  a  series 
of  faults  on  both  sides  balancing  each  other,  a  circumstance  not  uncom- 
mon In  war,  which  demands  all  the  faculties  of  the  greatest  minds.  The 
Englishman,  thinking  his  enemy  retreating,  had  pressed  rashly  forward. 
The  Frenchman,  deeming  from  the  other's  boldness  the  whole  of  the 
allies  were  at  hand,  thought  himself  too  weak,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Decaen,  whose  junction  was  retarded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  combined 
operations  of  the  Catalan  army  and  the  English  fleet. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Suchet  heard  of  new  and  important  successes 
gained  in  Navarre  by  Lord  Wellington,  one  of  his  Italian  battalions  was 
at  the  same  time  cut  off  at  San  Sadurni  by  Manso,  and  Lord  William 
Bentinck  took  a  position  of  battle  beyond  the  Gaya.  His  left,  composed 
of  Whittingh'am*s  division,  occupied  Braffin,  the  Col  de  Liobra,  and  Col 
de  Cristina,  his  right  covered  the  great  coast-road.  These  were  the  only 
carriage  ways  by  which  the  enemy  could  approach,  but  they  were  ten 
miles  apart,  Copons  held  aloof,  and  Whittingham  thought  himself  too 
weak  to  defend  the  passes  alone;  hence,  when  Suchet,  re-enforced  by 
Decaen  with  eight  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  finally  advanced,  Lord 
William,  who  had  landed  neither  guns  nor  stores,  decided  to  refuse 
iMittie.  For  such  a  resolute  ofllicer,  this  must  have  been  a  painful  decision. 
He  had  now  nearly  thirty  thousand  fighting  men,  including  a  thousand 
marines  which  had  been  landed  to  join  the  advanced  guard  at  Altafalla; 
he  had  assumed  the  offensive,  invested  Tarragona  where  the  military 
honour  of  England  had  suffered  twice  before,  in  fine  provoked  the  action 
which  he  now  declined.  But  Suchet  had  equal  numbers  of  a  better 
quality ;  the  banks  of  the  Graya  were  rugged  to  pass  in  retreat  if  the 
fight  should  be  lost ;  much  must  have  been  led  to  the  general  ofi^cers  at 
different  points ;  Del  Parque  was  an  uneasy  coadjutor,  and  if  any  part  was  ^ 
forced  the  whole  line  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost.  His  reluctance 
was  however  manifest,  for,  though  he  expected  the  enemy  on  the  9th,  he 
did  not  send  his  field  artillery  and  baggage  to  the  rear  until  the  1  Ithy 
the  day  on  which  Decaen  reached  Villa  Franca. 
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The  French  general,  dreading  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  endeavoured  by 
false  attacks  on  the  coast-road  to  draw  the  allies  from  the  defiles  beyond 
Braffin,  towards  which  he  finally  carried  his  whole  army,  and  those 
defiles  were  indeed  abandoned,  not  as  his  Memoirs  state  because  of 
these  demonstrations,  but  because  Lord  William  had  previously  dc^- 
termined  to  retreat.  On  the  16th,  finding  the  passes  unguarded,  he 
poured  through  and  advanced  upon  Vails,  thus  turning  the  allies ;  bat 
he  had  lost  time,  and  the  latter  were  in  full  retreat  towards  the 
mountains,  the  led  wing  by  Reus,  the  right  wing  by  Cambrils.  Tbe 
march  of  the  former  was  covered  by  Lord  Frederick  Bentinck,  who 
leading  the  British  and  German  cavalry,  defeated  the  fourth  French 
hussars  with  a  loss  of  forty  or  fifty  men ;  and  it  is  said  that  eithor 
General  Haber  or  Harispe  was  taken  but  escaped  in  the  confusion. 

The  Anglo-Sicilians  and  Whittingham*s  division  now  intrenched 
themselves  near  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  and  Del  Parque  marched  with  his 
own  and  Sarsfield*s  troops  to  invest  Tortosa,  but  the  garrison  fell  upon 
his  rear  while  passing  the  Ebro  and  some  loss  was  sustained.  Mean- 
while Suchet,  more  swayed  by  the  remembrance  of  Castalla  than  by  his 
recent  success,  would  not  again  prove  the  courage  of  the  British  troops 
on  a  mountain  position.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  army,  he  re- 
turned to  Tarragona  and  destroyed  the  ancient  walls,  which  from  the 
extreme  hardness  of  the  Roman  cement  proved  a  tedious  and  difficult 
matter :  then  resuming  his  old  position  about  Villa  Franca  and  on  the 
Llobregat,  he  sent  Decaen  to  Upper  (Catalonia.  This  terminated  Lord 
William  Bentinck*s  first  effort,  and  the  general  result  was  favourable. 
He  had  risked  much  on  insufficient  grounds;  yet  his  enemy  made  oo 
profit,  and  lost  Tarragona  with  its  fertile  Campo,  Tortosa  was  invested 
and  Suchet  was  kept  away  from  Navarre. 

It  is  strange  that  this  renowned  French  general  sufiTered  his  large  force 
to  be  thus  paralysed  at  such  a  crisis.  Above  twenty-seven  thousand  of 
his  ^oldiers,  if  we  include  tbe  isolated  division  of  Paris,  were  shut  up 
in  garrison,*  but  thirty-two  thousand  remained  with  which  he  marched 
to  and  fro  in  Catalonia  while  the  war  was  being  decided  in  Navarre. 
Had  he  moved  to  that  province  by  Aragon  before  the  end  of  July,  Lord 
Wellington  would  have  been  overpowered.  What  was  to  be  feared  I 
That  Lord  William  Bentinck  would  follow%  or  attack  one  of  his  for- 
tresses 1  If  the  French  were  successful  in  Navarre  the  loss  of  a  fortress 
in  Catalonia  would  have  been  a  trifle,  it  was  not  certain  that  any  would 
have  fallen,  and  Lord  William  could  not  abandon  the  coast  Suchet 
pleaded  danger  to  France  if  he  abandoned  Catalonia ;  but  to  invade 
France,  guarded  as  she  was  by  her  great  military  reputation,  and  to  do 
so  by  land,  leaving  behind  the  fortresses  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  the 
latter  barring  all  the  carriage  roads,  was  chimerical.  Success  in 
Navarre  would  have  made  an  invasion  by  sea  pass  as  a  partisan 
descent,  and  moreover  France,  wanting  Suchet*s  troops  to  defend  her  in 
Navarre,  was  ultimately  invaded  by  Wellington  and  in  a  far  more 
formidable  manner.  This  question  shall  however  be  treated  more 
largely  in  another  place ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  Clarke  tbe 
minister  of  war,  a  man  without  genius  or  attachment  to  the  emperor's 
cause,  discouraged  any  great  combined  plan  of  action,  and  Napoleon, 
absorbed  by  his  dwn  immense  operations,  did  not  interpose. 
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Lord  Winiam,  now  intent  upon  the  siege  of  Tortosa,  wished  Lord 

"Wellington  to  attack  Mequinenza  with  a  detachment  of  his  army ;  but 

^bis  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Navarre  and  Guipuscoa  did  not  admit  of, 

and  he  soon   discovered   that  to  assail  Tortosa  was  an  undertaking 

beyond  his  own  means.     Elio,  when  desired  to  gather  provisions  and 

assist  in  the  operations,  demanded  three  weeks  for  preparation ;  all  the 

Spanish  troops  were  in  want,  Roche*s  division,  blockading  Murviedro, 

although  80  close  to  Valencia,  was  on  half  rations ;  and  the  siege  of 

Tortosa  was  necessarily  relinquished,  because  no  great  or  sustained 

operation  could  be  conducted  in  concert  with  such  generals  and  such 

armies.     Suchet's  fear  of  them  was  an  illustration  of  Napoleon's  maxim. 

that  war  is  an  aflfair  of  discrimination.     It  is  more  essential  to  know  the 

quality  than  the  quantity  of  enemies. 

It  was  difficult  for  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  apply  his  piind  vigorously 
to  the  campaign  he  was  conducting,  because  fresh  changes,  injurious  to 
the  British  policy,  in  Sicily,  called  him  to  that  island,  and  his  thoughts 
were  running  upon  the  invasion  of  Italy;  but  as  the  Spaniards,  deceived 
by  the  movements  of  escorts  and  convoys,  reported  that  Suchet  had 
marched  with  twelve  thousand  men  to  join  Soult,  he  once  more  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Tarragona,  and  following  Lord  Wellington's  instruc- 
tions, detached  Del  Parquets  troops  by  forced  marches  upon  Tudela. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  army  entered  Villa  Franca,  and  the 
12th,  detachments  of  Calabrese,  Swiss,  German,  and  British  infantry,  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  and  one  battery,  in  all  about  twelve  hundred  men 
under  Colonel  Adam,  occupied  the  heights  of  Ordal.  At  this  place,  ten 
miles  in  advance  of  Villa  Franca,  being  joined  by  three  of  Sarsfield^s 
battalions  and  a  Spanish  squadron,  they  took  a  position ;  but  it  now 
appeared  that  very  few  French  troops  had  been  detached ;  that  Suchet 
had  concentrated  his  whole  force  on  the  Llobregat ;  and  that  his  army 
was  very  superior  in  numbers,*  because  the  allies,  reduced  by  the  loss  of 
Del  Parque's  troops,  had  also  lefl  Whlttingham's  division  at  Reus  and 
Vails  to  procure  food.  Sarsfield*s  division  was  feeding  on  the  British 
supplies,  and  Lord  William  again  looked  to  a  retreat ;  yet,  thinking  the 
enemy  disinclined  to  advance,  desired  to  preserve  his  forward  position 
as  long  as  possible. 

He  had  only  two  lines  of  operation  to  watch:  the  one  menacing  his 
front  from  Molino  del  Rey  by  the  main  road,  which  Colonel  Adam 
blocked  by  his  position  at  Ordal;  the  other  from  Martorel,  by  San 
Sadurni,  menacing  his  left;  but  on  this  rout,  a  difficult  one,  he  had 
pushed  the  Catalans  under  Eroles  and  Manso,  re-enforcing  them  with 
some  Calabrese ;  there  was  indeed  a  third  line  by  Avionet  on  his  right, 
but  it  was  little  better  than  a  goat-path.  He  had  designed  to  place  his 
main  body  close  up  to  the  Ordal  on  the  evening  of  the  I2th,  yet  fron\ 
some  slight  cause  delayed  it  until  the  next  day.  Meanwhile  he  viewed 
the  country  in  advance  of  that  defile  without  discovering  an  enemy.  His 
confidential  emissaries  assured  him  the  French  were  not  going  to 
advance,  and  he  returned,  sotis6ed  that  Adam*s  detachment  was  safe, 
and  so  expressed  himself  to  that  officer.  A  report  of  a  contrary  ten* 
dency  was  indeed  made  by  Colonel  Reeves  of  the  twenty-seventh,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Spanish  woman  who  had  before  proved  her  accuracy  and 
ability  as  a  spy ;  she  was  now  however  disbelieved,  and  this  incredulity 
was  unfortunate.  For  Suchet  thus  braved,  and  his  communication  with 
Lerida  threatened  by  Manso  on  the  side  of  Martorel,  was  already  in  march 
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to  attack  Ordal  with  the  army  of  Aragon,  while  Decaen  and  Maurice 
Mathieu,  moving  with  the  army  of  Catalonia  from  Martorel  by  San 
Sadurni,  turned  the  led  of  the  allies. 

COMBAT  OF  ORDAL. 

The  heights  occupied  by  Colonel  Adam,  although  rugged,  rose  gra- 
dually from  a  magnificent  bridge,  by  which  the  main  road  was  carried 
over  a  very  deep  and  impracticable  ravine.  The  second  battalion  of  the 
twenty-seventh  British  regiment  was  posted  on  the  right ;  the  Germans 
and  De  Roll's  Swiss,  with  the  artillery,  defended  an  old  Spanish  fort 
commanding  the  main  road ;  the  Spaniards  were  in  the  centre,  the 
Calabrese  on  the  left ;  and  the  cavalry  were  in  reserve.  A  bright  moon- 
light  facilitated  the  movements  of  the  French,  and  a  little  t>efore  mid- 
night, their  leading  column  under  General  Mesclop  passing  the  bridge 
without  let  or  hindrance,  mounted  the  heights  with  a  rapid  pace,  and 
driving  back  the  piquets  gave  the  first  alarm.  The  allied  troops  lying 
on  their  arms  in  order  of  battle  were  ready  instantly,  and  the  fight  coid- 
menced.  The  first  effort  was  against  the  twenty-seventh,  then  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Spanish  battalions  were  vigorously  assailed  in  successloD 
as  the  French  columns  got  free  of  the  bridge,  but  the  Calabrese  were  too 
far  on  the  left  to  take  a  share  in  the  action.  The  combat  was  fierce  and 
obstinate.  Harispe,  who  commanded  the  French,  constantly  outflanked 
the  right  of  the  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  pressed  their  centre,  where 
the  Spaniards  fought  gallantly. 

Colonel  Adam  was  wounded  very  early,  the  command  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Reeves,  and  that  officer  seeing  his  flank  turned  and  his  men 
falling  fast,  in  short,  finding  himself  engaged  with  a  whole  army  on  a 
position  of  which  Colonel  Adam  had  lost  the  key  by  neglecting  the 
bridge,  resolved  to  retreat.  In  this  view  he  first  ordered  the  guns  to  fall 
back,  and  to  cover  the  movement  charged  a  column  of  the  en^my  which 
was  pressing  forward  on  the  high  road ;  but  he  was  severely  wounded 
in  this  attack  and  there  was  no  recognised  commander  on  the  spot  to 
succeed  him.  Then  the  aflair  became  confused.  For  though  the  order 
to  retreat  was  given,  the  Spaniards  were  fighting  desperately,  and  the 
twenty-seventh  thought  it  shame  to  abandon  them ;  wherefore  the  Ger- 
mans and  De  RolFs  regiment  still  held  the  old  fort  and  the  guns  came 
back.  The  action  was  thus  continued  with  great  fury.  Colonel  Carey 
now  brought  the  Calabrese  into  line  from  the  left,  and  menaced  the  right 
flank  of  the  French,  but  he  was  too  late ;  the  Spaniards  overwhelined 
in  the  centre  were  broken,  the  right  was  completely  turned,  the  old  fort 
was  lost,  the  enemy's  skirmishers  got  into  the  allies*  rear,  and  at  three 
o'clock  the  whole  dispersed,  the  most  part  in  flight ;  the  Spanish  cavalry 
were  then  overthrown  on  the  main  road  by  the  French  hussars  and  four 
guns  were  taken  in  the  tumult. 

Captain  Waldron,  with  the  twenty-seventh  reduced  to  eighty  men,  and 
Captain  Miiller  with  about  the  same  number  of  Germans  and  Swiss, 
breaking  through  several  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  eflected  their 
retreat  in  good  order  by  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Colcmel 
Carey  endeavoured  at  first  to  gain  the  road  of  San  Sadurni  on  the  left, 
but  meeting  with  Decaen's  people  on  that  side  he  retraced  his  steps,  and 
crossing  the  field  of  battle  in  the  rear  of  Suchet's  columns  made  for  Villa 
Nueva  de  Sitjes.     There  he  finally  embarked  without  loss,  save  a  few 
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Stragglers  who  fell  into,  the  hands  of  a  flanking  battalion  of  French 
infantry  which  had  moved  through  the  mountains  by  Begas  and  Avionet. 
The  overthrow  was  complete,  and  the  prisoners  were  at  first  very 
numerous,  but  the  darkness  enabled  many  to  escape,  and  two  thousand 
men  reached  Manso  and  Eroles. 

Suchet,  pursuing  his  march,  came  up  with  Lord  William  about  eight 
o'clock.     The  latter  retired  skirmishing  and  with  excellent  order  beyond 
Villa  Franca,  followed  by  the  French  horsemen,  some  of  which  assailed 
Ills  rear-guard  while  others  edged  to  their  right  to  secure  the  communi- 
Gation  with  Decaen.     The  latter  was  looked  for  by  both  parties  with 
^reat  anxiety,  but  he  had  been  delsryed  by  the  resistance  of  Manso  and 
£roles  in  the  rugged   country  between    Martorel   and   San   SadurnL 
Stichet*s  cavalry  and  artillery  continued  however  to  infest  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  army  until  it  reached  a  deep  baranco,  near  the  Venta  de 
Monjos,  where  the  passage  being  dangerous  and  the  French  horsemen 
importunate,  that  brave  and  honest  soldier.  Lord  Frederick  Bentinck, 
charged  their  fight,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy *s  general 
Myers,  wounded  him  and  overthrew  his  light  cavalry ;, they  rallied  upon 
their  dragoons  and  advanced  again,  endeavouring  to  turn  the  flank,  but 
were  stopped  by  the  fire  of  two  guns  which  General  Clinton  opened 
upon  them.     Meanwhile  the  cuirassiers,  on  the  lefl  pressed  the  Bruns- 
wick hussars  and  menaced  the  infantry,  yet  they  were  finally  checked 
by  the  fire  of  the  tenth  regiment.     This  cavalry  action  was  vigorous ; 
the  twentieth  and  the  Germans,  although  few  in  numbers,  lost  more  than 
ninety  men.     The  baranco  was  however  safely  passed,  and  about  three 
o'clock  the  army  having  reached  Arbos  the  pursuit  ceased.    The  Cata- 
lans meanwhile  had  retreated  towards  Igualada,  and  the  Anglo-Sicilians 
retired  to  Tarragona. 

It  was  now  thought  Suchet  would  make  a  movement  to  carry  off 
the  garrisons  of  Lerida  and  Tortosa,  but  this  did  not  happen,  and  Lord 
William  went  to  Sicily,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to  Sir  William 
Clinton. 

OBSERVATIOIfS. 

1*.  Lord  William  Bentinck  committed  errors,  yet  he  has  been  cen- 
sored without  discrimination.  <*  He  advanced  rashly  ;'*  '*  He  was  unde- 
cided ;'*  **  He  exposed  his  advanced  guard  without  support:"  such  were 
the  opinions  expressed  at  the  time.  Their  justness  may  be  disputed. 
His  first  object  was  to  retain  all  the  French  force  in  Catalonia ;  his 
second,  to  profit  from  Suchet*s  weakness  if  he  detached  largely.  He 
could  do  neither  l)y  remaining  inactive  on  the  barren  hills  behind  Hospi- 
talet,  because  the  Spaniards  would  have  dispersed  for  want  of  provi- 
rions,  and  the  siege  of  Tortosa  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  It  was 
therefore  the  part  of  a  bold  and  skilful  general  to  menace  his  enemy,  if 
he  could  be  sure  of  retreating  again  without  danger  or  dishonour.  The 
position  at  Villa  Franca  fulfilled  this  condition.  It  was  strong  in  itself 
and  offensive;  Sir  Eklward  Pellew*s  fleet  was  in  movement  to  create 
diversions  in  Upper  Catalonia,  and  all  the  emissaries  and  Spanish  cor- 
respondents concurred  in  declaring,  though  falsely,  that  the  French 
general  had  detached  twelve  thousand  men. 

It  is  indeed  one  of  the  tests  of  a  sagacious  general  to  detect  false  in- 
telligence, yet  the  greatest  are  at  times  deceived,  and  all  must  act«  if 
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they  act  at  a1],  upon  what  appears  at  the  time  to  be  true.  Lord  WH- 
liam's  advance  was  founded  on  erroneous  data,  but  his  position  in  front 
of  Villa  Franca  was  well  chosen.  It  enabled  him  to  feed  Whittingham*8 
division  in  the  fertile  country  about  Reus  and  Valls,  and  there  were 
short  and  easy  communications  from  Villa  Franca  to  the  sea-coast.  The 
army  could  only  be  seriously  assailed  on  two  lines.  In  front,  by  the 
main  road,  which  though  broad  yas  from  Molino  del  Rey  to  the  heights 
of  Ordal,  one  continued  defile.  On  the  lefl  by  San  Sadurni,  a  road 
still  more  rugged  and  difficult  than  the  other.  And  the  Catalans  were 
launched  on  this  side  as  their  natural  line  of  operations,  because,  without 
losing  their  hold  of  the  mountains  they  protected  the  left  of  the  allies^ 
menacing  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  the  enemy  and  his  communica- 
tions with  Lerida.  Half  a  march  to  the  rear  would  bring  the  army  to 
Vendrils,  beyond  which  the  enemy  could  not  follow  without  getfing 
under  the  fire  of  the  ships ;  neither  could  he  forestall  this  movement  by 
a  march  through  the  Liebra  and  Cristina  defiles,  because  the  Catalans 
falling  back  on  Whittingham*s  division  could  hold  him  in  check. 

2^.  Ordal  and  San  Sadurni  were  the  keys  of  the  position.  The  last 
was  well  secured,  the  first  not  so,  and  there  was  the  real  error  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck.  It  was  none,  however,  to  push  an  advanced  gaard 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  for  a  few  hours.  He  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
commander  of  such  a  force  would  maintain  his  post  until  supported,  or 
at  least  retreat  without  disaster.  An  officer  of  capacity  would  have 
done  so.  But  whoever  relies  upon  the  capacity  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam 
either  in  peace  or  war  will  be  disappointed. 

In  1810,  Lord  Wellington  detached  General  Robert  Crawfurd  with 
two  or  three  thousand  men  to  a  much  greater  distance,  not  for  one 
night  but  for  many  weeks.  And  that  excellent  officer,  though  close 
to  Massena*s  immense  army  the  very  cavalry  of  which  was  double  his 
whole  numbers ;  though  he  had  the  long  line  of  the  Agueda,  a  fordable 
river,  to  guard  ;  though  he  was  in  an  open  country  and  continually 
skirmishing,  never  lost  so  much  as  a  patrol,  and  always  remained  master 
of  his  movements,  for  his  combat  on  the  Coa  was  a  studied  and  wilful 
error.  It  was  no  fault  therefore  to  push  Colonel  Adam*s  detachment 
to  Ordal,  but  it  was  a  fault  that  Lord  Willliam,  having  determined  to 
.follow  him  with  his  whole  force,  should  have  delayed  doing  so  for  one 
night,  or  that  delaying  he  did  not  send  some  supporting  troops  for- 
ward. It  was  a  fault  not  to  do  so,  because  there  was  good  reason  to 
do  so,  and  to  delay  was  to  tempt  fortune.  There  was  good  reason  to 
do  so  as  well  to  profit  of  the  advantage  of  the  position  as  to  support 
Adam.  Had  Lord  William  Bentinck  been  at  hand  with  his  main  body 
when  the  attack  on  Ordal  commenced,  the  head  of  Suchet's  force,  which 
was  kept  af  bay  for  three  hours  by  a  detachment  so  ill  commanded, 
would  have  been  driven  into  the  ravine  behind,  and  the  victorious 
allies  would  still  have  had  time  to  march  against  Decaen  by  the  road 
along  which  Colonel  Carey  endeafvoured  to  join  Manso.  In  fine,  Suchet's 
dispositions  were  vicious  in  principle  and  ought  not  to  have  succeeded. 
He  operated  on  two  distinct  lines  having  no  cross  communications,  and 
before  an  enemy  in  possession  of  a  centra]  position  with  good  commu-. 
nications. 

3"*.  It  was  another  fault  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  disregarded  the 
Spanish  woman's  report  to  Colonel  Reeves ;  his  observations  made  In 
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front  of  the  bridge  of  Ordal  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  accorded  indeed 

'^i^ith  the  reports  of  his  own  emissaries,  but  the  safe  side  should  always 

be  the  rule  of  precaution.     He  also,  although  on  the  spot,  overloolted  the 

unmilitary  dispositions  of  Colonel  Adam  on  the  heights  of  Ordal.     The 

^UDimit  could  not  be  defended  against  superior  numbers  with  a  small 

corps,  and  that  officer  had  nevertheless  extended  the  Calabrese  so  far  on 

the'left  that  they  could  take  no  share  in  the  action,  and  yet  could  not 

retreat  without  great  difficulty.     A  commander  who  understood  his  busi* 

ness,  would  have  blocked  up  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  heights,  and 

defended  it   by  a  strong  detachment,  supporting  that  detachment  by 

others  placed  In  sirccession  on  the  heights  behind,  but  keeping  his  main 

body  always  in  hand,  ready  either  to. fall  on  the  head  of  the  enei^y's 

column  of  attack,  or  to  rally  the  advanced  detachments  and  retreat  in 

order.     There  were  plenty  of  trees  and  stones  to  block  the  bridge,  its 

own  parapet  would  have  supplied  materials,  and  the  ravine  was  so  deep 

and  rugged,  that  the  enemy  could  not  have  crossed  it  on  the  flanks  in 

the  dark. 

It  is  no  defence  to  say  Colonel  Adam  only  took  his  ground  in  the 
evening  after  a  merrch;  that  he  expected  the  main  body  up  the  next 
rooming,  and  that  Lord  William  assured  him  he  was  safe  from  attaclc* 
Every  officer  Is  responsible  for  the  security  of  his  own  troops,  and  the 
precautions  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  war  should  never  be  dispensed 
with  or  delayed  at  an  outpost.  Now  it  does  not  appear  that  Colonel 
Adam  ever  placed  an  infantry  piquet  on  the  bridge,  or  sent  a  cavalry 
patrol  beyond  it ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  a  French  soldier,  one  of 
a  party  sent  to  explore  the  position,  that  they  reached  the  crest  of  the 
heights  without  opposition  and  returned  safely,  whereupon  Mesclop^s 
brigade  instantly  crossed  the  bridge  and  attacked. 

4*^.  Ordal  might  be  called  a  surprise  with  respect  to  the  general-in- 
cbief,  yet  the  troops  engaged  were  not  surprised ;  they  were  beaten  and 
dispersed  because  Colonel  Adam  was  unskilful.  The  French  general's 
victory  was  complete ;  but  he  has  in  his  Memoirs  exaggerated  his  diffi- 
culties and  the  importance  of  his  success,  his  private  report  to  the  empe- 
ror was  more  accurate.  The  Memoirs  state  that  the  English  grenadiers 
defended  certain  works  which  commanded  the  ascent  of  the  main  roadt 
and  in  the  accompanying  atlas  a  perspective  view  of  well-conditioned 
redoubts  with  colours  flying,  is  given.  The  reader  is  thus  led  to  imagine 
these  were  regular  forfs  of  a  fresh  construction  defended  by  select  troops ; 
but  in  the  private  report  they  are  correctly  designated  as  ancient  re- 
trenchments, being  in  fact  the  ruins  of  some  old  Spanish  fleld works  and 
of  no  more  advantage  to  the  allies  than  any  natural  Inequality  of  ground.* 
Again  in  the  Memoirs  the  attack  of  the  French  cavalry  near  Villa  Franca 
is  represented  as  quite  successful ;  but  the-private  report  only  says  the 
rear  was  harassed  by  repeated  charges,  which  is  true,  and  moreover 
those  charges  were  vigorously  repulsed.  The  whole  French  loss  was 
about  three  hundred  men ;  that  of  the  allies,  heavy  at  Ordal,  was  light- 
ened by  escape  of  prisoners  during  the  night,  and  ultimately  did  not 
exceed  a  thousand  men,  including  Spaniards. 

*  Appendix,  No.  XCIX. 
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CHAPTER  ,111. 

Siege  of  San  Sebastian — Convent  of  San  Bartolomeo  stormed— AnauU  on  the  pU09 
fails— Causes  thereof— Siege  turned  into  a  blockade,  and  the  guns  embarked  at  PaMagi» 
— ^French  make  a  successful  sally. 

Turning  from  the  war  In  Catalonia  to  the  operations  in  Navarre  and 
Guipuscoa,  we  shall  find  Lord  Wellington's  indomitable  energy  over- 
coming every  difficulty.  It  has  been  already  shown  how,  changing  his 
first  views,  he  disposed  the  Anglo-Portuguese  divisions  to  cover  the 
siege  of  San  Sebastian  and  the  bloclcade  of  Pampeluna,  at  the  same  time 
attaclcing  with  the  Spanish  divisions  Santona  on  the  coast,  and  the  castles 
of  Daroca,  Morella,  Zaragoza,  and  the  forts  of  Pancorbo  in  the  interior. 
These  operations  required  many  men,  but  the  early  fall  of  Pancorbo 
enabled  O'Donnel's  reserve  to  bloclcade  Pampeluna,  and  Don  Carlos 
d*Espafia*s  division,  four  thousand  strong,  which  had  remained  at  Mi- 
randa del  Castanar  to  improve  its  organization  when  Lord  Wellington 
advanced  to  the  Ebro,  was  approaching  to  re-enforce  him". 

The  harbour  of  Passages  was  the  only  port  near  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions suited  for  the  supply  of  the  army.  Yet  it  had  this  defect,  that 
being  situated  between  the  covering  and  the  besieging  army,  the  stores 
and  guns  once  landed  were  in  danger  from  every  movement  of  the 
enemy.  The  Deba  river,  between  San  Sebastian  and  Bilbao,  was  unfit 
for  large  vessels*  and  hence  no  permanent  dep6t  could  be  established 
nearer  than  Bilbao.  At  that  port  therefore  and  at  St.  Ander  and 
Corufia  the  great  depots  of  the  army  were  fixed,  the  stores  toeing 
transported  to  them  from  the  establishments  in  Portugal;  but  the 
French  held  Santona,  and  their  privateers  interrupted  the  commonf- 
cation  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  while  American  privateers  did  the 
same  between  Lisbon  and  Corufia.  On  the  other  hand  the  intercourse 
between  San  Sebastian  and  the  ports  of  France  was  scarcely  molested« 
and  the  most  urgent  remonstrances  failed  to  procure  a  sufficient  naval 
force  on  the  coast  of  Biscay.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  Wellington 
commenced 

THB  SIE6B  OF  SAN  SEBASTIAN. 

This  place  was  built  on  a  low  sandy  isthmus  formed  by  the  harbour 
on  one  side  and  the*  river  Urumca  on  the  other.  Behind  it  rose  the 
Monte  Orgullo,  a  rugged  cone  nearly  four  hundred  feet  high,  washed 
by  the  ocean  and  crowned  with  the  small  castle  of  La  Mota.  Its 
southern  face  overlooking  the  town,  was  yet  cut  off  from  it  by  a  line  of 
defensive  works  and  covered  with  batteries  ;  but  La  Mota  itself  was 
commanded,  at  a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  yards,  by  the  Monte  Olia 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Urumea. 

The  land  front  of  San  Sebastian  was  three  hundred  and  fifly  yards 
wide,  stretching  quite  across  the  isthmus.  It  consisted  of  a  high  curtain 
or  rampart,  very  solid,  strengthened  by  a  lofty  casemated  fiat  bastion  or 
cavalier  placed  in  the  centre,  and  by  half  bastions  at  either  end.  A 
regular  hornwork  was  pushed  out  from  this  front,  and  six  hundred  yards 
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beyond  the  hornwork  the  isthmus  was  closed  by  the  ridge  of  San  Bar- 
tolomeo,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  suburb  of  San  Martin. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Urumea  were  certain  sandy  hills  called 
the  Cho/rea,  through  which  the  road  from  Passages  passed  to  the  wooden 
bridge  over  the  river,  and  thence,  by  the  suburb  of  Santa  Catalina,  along 
Ihe  top  of  a  sea-wall  which  formed  afausae-braie  for  the  hornwork. 

The  flanks  of  the  town  were  protected  by  simple  ramparts.    The  one 
^was  washed  by  the  water  of  the  harbour,  the  other  by  the  Urumea  which 
cit  high  tide  covered  four  of  the  twenty-seven  feet  comprised  in  its  eleva- 
tion.    This  was  the  weak  side  of  the  fortress,  for  though  covered  by  the 
xiver  there  was  only  a  single  wall  ili-flanked  by  two  old  towers,  and  by 
the  half  bastion  of  St.  Elmo  which  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Tampart  close  under  the  Monte  Orguilo.    There  was  no  ditch,  no  coun- 
terscarp, or  glacis,  tlie  wall  could  be  seen  to  its  base  from  the  Chofre  hills 
at  distances  varying  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  yards,  and  when 
the  tide  was  out  the  Urumea  led  a  dry  strand  under  the  rampart  as  far 
at  SL  Elmo.     However  the  guns  from  the  batteries  at  Monte  OrguUo, 
especially  that  called  the  Mirador,  could  see  this  strand. 

The  other  flank  of  the  town  was  secured  by  the  harbour,  in  the  mouth 
of  which  was  a  rocky  island,  called  Santa  Clara,  where  the  French  had 
established  a  post  of  twenty-five  men. 

When  the  battle  of  Vittoria  happened,  San  Sebastian  was  nearly  dis- 
mantled ;  many  of  the  guns  had  been  removed  to  form  battering-trains 
or  to  arm  smaller  ports  on  the  coast,  there  were  no  bomb-proofs  nor 
palisades  nor  outworks,  the  wells  were  foul  and  the  place  was  supplied 
with  water  by  a  single  aqueduct.  Joseph's  defeat  restored  its  importance 
IS  a  fortress.  General  Emanuel  Rey  entered  it  the  22d  of  June,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  escort  of  the  convoy  which  had  quitted  Vittoria  the  day 
before  the  battle.  The  town  was  thus  filled  with  ediigrant  Spanish 
fiunilies,  with  the  ministers  and  other  persons  attached  to  the  court ;  the 
population,  ordinarily  eight  thousand,  was  increased  to  sixteen  thousand* 
and  disorder  and  confusion  were  predominant.  Rey,  pushed  by  nec«*s- 
sity,  immediately  forced  all  persons  not  residents  to  march  at  once  to 
France,  granting  them  a  guard  of  only  one  huhdred  men  ;*  the  people 
of  quality  went  by  sea,  the  others  by  land,  and  fortunately  all  arrived 
safely,  for  the  partidas  would  have  given  them  no  quarter. 

On  the  27th,  General  Foy,  while  retreating  before  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  threw  a  re-enforcement  into  the  place.  The  next  day,  Men- 
dizabaPs  Spaniards  appeared  on  the  hills  behind  the  ridge  of  San 
Bartoloroeo  and  on  the  Chofres,  whereupon  General  Rey  burned  the 
wooden  bridge  and  both  the  suburbs,  and  commenced  fortifying  the 
heights  of  San  Bartolomeo.  The  29th,  the  Spaniards  slightly  attacked 
San  Bartolomeo,  and  were  repulsed. 

The  1st  of  July  the  governor  of  Guetaria  aliandoned  that  place,  and 
with  detestable  ferocity  secretly  left  a  lighted  train  which  exploded  the 
magazine  and  destroyed  many  of  the  inhabitants.!  His  troops,  three 
hundred  in  numt>er,  entered  San  Sebastian,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
vessel  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  arrived  with  fifly-six  cannoneers  and  some 
workmen ;  the  garrison  was  thus  increased  to  three  thousand  men  and 
all  persons  not  able  to  provide  subsistence  for  themselves  in  advance 
were  ordered  to  quit  the  place.    Meanwhile  Mendizabal,  having  cut  ofi 

•  Bellu*  Joorntls  of  Frencli  Sieges  ia  Spain.  t  Sir  G.  Collier*!  Despatch. 
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the  aqueduct,  made  some  approaches  towards  the  head  of  the  burned 
bridge  on  the  richt  of  the  Urumea  and  molested  the  workmen  on  the 
heights  of  San  Bartoiomeo. 

On  the  3d,  the  Surveiliante  frigate  and  a  sloop  with  some  small  craft 
arrived  to  blockade  the  harbour,  yet  the  French  vessels  from  St.  Jean  de 
Luz  continued  to  enter  by  night.  The  same  day  the  governor  made  a 
sally  with  eleven  hundred  men,  in  three  columns,  to  obtain  news,  and 
ader  some  hours*  skirmishing  returned  with  a  few  prisoners. 

The  6th,  some  French  vessels,  with  a  detachment  of  troops  and  a 
considerable  convoy  of  provisions,  came  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 

The  7th,  Mcndizabal  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  set  fire  to  the  convent  of 
San  Bartoiomeo. 

On  the  0th,  Sir  Thomas  Graham  arrived  with  a  corps  of  British  and 
Portuguese  troops,  and  on  the  13th  the  Spaniards  marched,  some  to 
re-enforce  the  force  blockading  Santona,  the  remainder  to  rejoin  the 
fourth  army  on  the  Bidassoa. 

At  this  time  General  Rciile  held  the  entrances  to  the  Bastan  by  Vera 
and  Echallar;  but  Wellington  drove  him  thence  on  the  15th,  and 
established  the  seventh  and  light  divisions  there,  thus  covering  the 
passes  over  the  Pena  de  Haya  by  which  the  siege  might  have  been 
interrupted. 

Before  General  Graham  arrived,  the  French  had  constructed  a  redoubt 
on  the  heights  of  San  Bartoiomeo,  and  connected  it  with  the  convent  of 
that  name  which  they  also  fortified.  These  outworlis  were  supported 
by  posts  in  the  ruined  houses  of  the  suburb  of  San  Martin,  behind,  and 
by  a  low  circular  redoubt,  formed  of  casks,  on  the  main  road,  half-way 
between  the  convent  and  the  horn  work.  Hence  to  reduce  the  place, 
working  along  the  isthmus,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  in  succession 
three  lines  of  defence  covering  the  town,  and  a  fourth  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Orgullo,  before  the  castle  of  La  Mota  could  be  assailed.  Seventjr- 
six  pieces  of  artillery  were  mounted  upon  these  works,  and  others  were 
aflerwards  obtained  from  France  by  sea. 

The  besieging  army  consisted  of  the  fifth  division  under  General 
Oswald  and  the  independent  Portuguese  brigades  of  J.  Wilson,  and 
Bradford,  re-enforced  by  detachments  from  the  first  division.  Thus, 
including  the  artillery-men,  some  seamen  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
O'Reilly  of  the  Surveiliante  and  one  hundred  regular  sappers  and 
miners,  now  for  the  first  time  used  in  the  sieges  of  the  Peninsula,  nearly 
ten  thousand  men  were  employed.  The  guns  available  fi)r  the  attack, 
in  the  first  instance,  were  a  new  battering-train  originally  prepared  for 
the  siege  of  Burgos,  consisting  of  fourteen  iron  twenty-four-pounders, 
six  eight-inch  brass  howitzers,  four  sixty-eight-ix)und  iron  carronades, 
and  four  iron  ten-inch  mortars.*  To  these  were  added  six  twenty-four- 
pounders  lent  by  the  ships  of  war,  and  six  eighteen*pounders  which  had 
moved  with  the  army  from  Portugal,  making  altogether  forty  pieces 
commanded  by  Colonel  Dickson.  The  distance  from  the  depot  of  siege 
at  Passages  to  the  Chofre  sand-hills  was  one  mile  and  a  half  of  good 
road,  and  a  pontoon  bridge  was  laid  over  the  Uremea  river  above  the 
Phofres,  but  from  thence  to  the  height  of  San  Bartoiomeo  was  more 
than  five  miles  of  very  bad  road. 

Early  in  July,  the  fortress  had  been  twice  closely  examined  by  Major 

*  Jonca'  Journal  of*  Urititb  Sicgcii. 
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Smfth,  the  engineer  who  had  so  ably  defended  Tarifa.    He  proposed  a 
plan  of  siege  founded  upon  the  facility  furnished  by  the  Chofre  hills  to 
destroy  the  flanks,  rake  the  principal  front  and  form  a  breach  with  the 
same  batteries,  the  works  being  at  the  same  time  secured,  except  at 
low  water,  by  the  Urumea.    Counter-batteries,  to  be  constructed  on  the 
left  of  that  river,  were  to  rake  the  line  of  defence  in  which  the  breach 
wa8  to  be  formed ;  and  against  the  castle  and  its  outworks  he  relied 
jnincfpelly  upon  vertical  fire,  instancing  the  reduction  of  Fort  Bourbon 
in  the  West  Indies  in  proof  of  its  efficacy.     This  plan  would  probably 
have   reduced   San   Sebastian  in  a  reasonable   time   without  any  re- 
markable loss  of  men,  and  Lord  Wellington  approving  of  it,  though  he 
doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  vertical  fire,  ordered  the  siege  to  be  com- 
menced.    He  renewed  his  approval  afterwards  when  he  had  examined 
the  works  in  person,  and  all  his  orders  were  in  the  same  spirit ;  but 
nether  the  plan  nor  his  orders  were  followed  ;  the  siege,  which  should 
liave  been  an  ordinary  event  of  war,  has  obtained  a  mournful  celebrity, 
and  Lord  Wellington  has  been  unjustly  charged  with  a  contempt  for 
the  maxims  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art.    Anxious  he  was  no  doubt 
to  save  time,  yet  he  did  not  for  that  urge  the  engineer  beyond  the  rules. 
Take  the  place  in  the  quickest  manner^  yet  do  not  from  overspeed  fail 
to  take  t/,  was  the  sense  of  his  instructions ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
one  of  England's  best  soldiers,  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  a 
geniat  for  war  intuitive  rather  than  reflective;  and  this  joined  to  his 
natural  modesty  and  a  certain  easiness  of  temper,  caused  him  at  timet 
to  abandon  his  own  correct  conceptions,  for  the  less  judicious  counsels 
of  those  about  him  who  advised  deviations  from  the  original  plan. 

Active  operations  were  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  by  the 
construction  of  two  batteries  against  the  convent  and  redoubt  of  San 
Bartolomeo.  And  on  the  night  of  the  1 3th,  four  batteries,  to  contain 
twenty  of  the  heaviest  guns  and  four  eight-inch  howitzers,  were  marked 
oat  on  the  Chofre  sand-hills,  at  distances  varying  from  six  hundred  to 
thirteen  hundred  yards  from  the  eastern  rampart  of  the  town.  The 
river  was  supposed  to  t>e  unfordable,  wherefore  no  parallel  of  support 
was  made,  yet  good  trenches  of  communications,  and  subsequently 
regular  approaches  were  formed.  Two  attacks  were  thus  established. 
One  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Urumea,  intrusted  to  the  unattached  PortU'^ 
guese  brigades;  one  on  the  left  bank,  to  the  fifth  division;  but  most  of 
the  troops  were  at  first  encamped  on  the  right  bank  to  facilitate  a  junc- 
tkm  with  the  covering  army  in  the  event  of  a  general  battle. 

On  the  1 4th,  a  French  sloop  entered  the  harbour  with  supplies,  and 
the  batteries  of  the  left  attack,  under  the  direction  of  the  German  major 
Hartman,  opened  against  San  Bartolomeo,  throwing  hot  shot  into  that 
building.  The  besieged  responded  with  musketry  from  the  redoubt, 
wHh  heavy  guns  from  the  town,  and  with  a  field-piece  which  they  had 
mounted  on  the  belfry  of  the  convent  itself. 

The  15th  of  July,  Sir  Richard  Fletcher  took  the  chief  command  of  the 
engineers,  but  Major  Smith  retained  the  direction  of  the  attack  from  the 
Chofre  hills,  and  Lord  Wellington*s  orders  continued  to  pass  through 
bis  hands.  This  day  the  batteries  of  the  left  attack  aided  by  some 
howitzers  from  the  right  of  the  Urumea,  set  the  convent  on  fire,  silenced 
the  musketry  of  the  besieged,  and  so  damaged  the  defences  that  the  Por* 
toguese  troops  attached  to  the  fifth  division  were  ordered  to  feel  the 
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enemy's  post.    They  were  however  repulsed  with  great  loss,  the  French 
sallied,  and  the  firing  did  not  cease  until  nightfall. 

A  battery  for  seven  additional  guns  to  play  against  San  Bartolomeo 
was  now  commenced  on  the  right  of  the  Urumea,  and  the  original  bat- 
teries set  fire  to  the  convent  several  times,  but  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished by  the  garrison. 

In  the  night  of  the  16th,  General  Rey  sounded  the  Urumea  as  high  as 
Santa  Catalina,  designing  to  pass  over  and  storm  the  batteries  on  the 
Chofres ;  but  the  fords  discovered  were  shifting,  and  the  difficulty  of 
execution  deterred  him  from  this  project. 

The  17th,  the  convent  being  nearly  in  ruins,  the  assault  was  ordered 
without  waiting  for  the  effect  of  the  new  battery  raised  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Urumea.  The  storming  party  was  formed  in  two  columns. 
Detachments  from  Wilson's  Portuguese,  supported  by  the  light  company 
of  the  ninth  British  regiment  and  three  companies  of  the  Royals,  com- 
posed the  right,  which  under  the  direction  of  General  Hay  was  destined 
to  assail  the  redoubt.  General  Bradford  directed  the  left,  which  t)eing 
composed  of  Portuguese,  supported  by  three  companies  of  the  ninth 
British  regiment  under  Colonel  Cameron,  was  ordered  to  assail  the 
convent. 

ASSAULT  OF  SAN  BASTOLOXSO. 

At  ten  o*cIock  in  the  morning  two  heavy  six-pounders  opened  against 
the  redoubt ;  and  a  sharp  fire  of  muslietry  in  return  from  the  French, 
who  had  been  re-enforced  and  occupied  the  suburb  of  San  Martin, 
announced  their  resolution  to  fight.  The  allied  troops  were  assembled 
behind  the  crest  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  convent,  and  the  first  signal 
was  given,  but  the  Portuguese  advanced  slowly  at  both  attacks,  and  the 
supporting  companies  of  the  ninth  regiment  on  each  side,  passing.through 
them  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  the  usual  impetuosity  of  British  soldiers. 
Colonel  Cameron,  while  leading  his  grenadiers  down  the  face  of  the  hill 
was  exposed  to  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  horn  work,  but  he  soon 
gained  the  cover  of  a  wall  fifty  yards  from  the  convent  and  there  awaited 
the  second  signal.  However  his  rapid  advance,  which  threatened  to  cut 
off  the  garrison  from  the  suburb,  joined  to  the  fire  of  the  two  six -pounders 
and  that  of  some  other  field-pieces  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Urumea,  caused 
the  French  to  abandon  the  redoubt.  Seeing  this,  Cameron  jumped  over 
the  wall  and  assaulted  both  the  convent  and  the  houses  of  the  suburb. 
At  the  latter  a  fierce  struggle  ensued,  and  Captain  Woodman  of  the  ninth 
was  killed  in  the  upper  room  of  a  house  after  fighting  his  way  from 
below ;  but  the  grenadiers  carried  the  convent  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  French  unable  to  explode  some  small  mines  they  had  prepared, 
hastily  joined  the  troops  in  the  suburb.  There  however  the  fighting 
continued,  and  Colonel  Cameron's  force  being  very  much  reduced  the 
affair  was  becoming  doubtful,  when  the  remaining  companies  of  his  regi- 
ment, which  he  had  sent  for  after  the  attack  commenced,  arrived,  and 
the  suburb  was  with  much  fighting  entirely  won.  At  the  right  attack, 
the  company  of  the  ninth,  although  retarded  by  a  ravine,  by  a  thick 
hedge,  by  the  slowness  of  the  Portuguese  and  by  a  heavy  fire,  entered 
the  abandoned  redoubt  with  little  loss,  but  the  troops  were  then  rashly 
led  agiinst  the  cask  redoubt,  contrary  to  General  Oswald's  orders,  and 
were  beaten  back  by  the  enemy. 
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The  loss  of  the  French  was  two  hundred  and  forty  men,*  that  of  the 
allies  considerable;  the  companies  of  the  ninth  under  Colonel  Cameron, 
alone,  had  seven  officers  and  sixty  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  the 
operation  although  successful  was  an  error.  The  battery  erected  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Urumea  was  not  opened,  wherefore,  either  the 
assault  was  precipitated  or  the  battery  not  necessary;  but  the  loss 
justified  the  conception  of  the  battery. 

When  the  action  ceased,  the  engineers  made  a  lodgment  in  the  re- 
doubt, and  commenced  two  batteries  for  eight  pieces  to  rake  the  horn- 
work  and  the  eastern  rampart  of  the  place.  Two  other  batteries  to 
contain  four  sixty-eight-pound  carronades  and  four  ten-inch  mortars 
were  also  commenced  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Urumea. 

The  18th,  the  besieged  threw  up  traverses  on  the  land  front  to  meet 
the  raking  fire  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  latter  dragged  four  pieces  up  the 
Monte  Olia  to  plunge  into  the  Mirador  and  other  batteries  on  the  Monte 
Orgullo.  In  the  night,  a  lodgment  was  made  on  the  ruins  of  San  Martin, 
the  two  batteries  at  the  right  attack  were  armed,  and  two  additional 
mortars  dragged  up  the  Monte  Olia. 

The  10th,  all  the  batteries  at  both  attacks  were  armed,  and  in  the 
night  two  approaches  being  commenced  from  the  suburb  of  San  Martin 
towards  the  cask-redoubt,  the  French  were  driven  from  that  small 
work. 

On  the  20th,  the  whole  of  the  batteries  opened  their  fire,  the  greatest 
part  being  directed  to  form  the  breach. 

Major  Smith*s  plan  was  similar  to  that  followed  by  Marshal  Berwick 
a  century  before.  He  proposed  a  lodgment  on  the  horn  work  before  the 
breach  should  be  assailed  ;t  but  he  had  not  then  read  the  description  of 
that  siege  and  therefore  unknowingly  fixed  the  breaching-point  precisely 
where  the  wall  had  been  most  strongly  rebuilt  after  Berwick*s  attack. 
This  was  the  first  fault,  yet  a  slight  one  because  the  wall  did  not  resist 
the  batteries  very  long;  but  it  was  a  serious  matter  that  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commander  of  the  artillery,  began  his 
operations  by  breaching.  Major  Smith  objected  to  it,  and  Sir  R.  Fletcher 
acquiesced  reluctantly  on  the  understanding  that  the  ruining  of  the 
defences  was  only  postponed,  an  understanding  afierwards  unhappily 
forgotten. 

The  result  of  the  first  day's  attack  was  not  satisfactory,  the  weather 
proved  tmd,  the  guns  mounted  on  shi|>carriages  failed,  one  twenty-four- 
pounder  was  rendered  unserviceable  by  the  enemy,  another  became 
useless  from  an  accident,  a  captain  of  engineers  was  killed^  and  the 
besiegers*  shot  had  little  effect  upon  the  solid  wall.  In  the  night,  how- 
ever the  ship-guns  were  mounted  on  better  carriages,  and  a  parallel 
across  the  isthmus  was  projected  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  workmen, 
to  avoid  a  tempest,  sought  shelter  in  the  suburbs  of  San  Martin,  and 
when  day  broke  only  one-third  of  the  work  was  performed. 

The  21  St,  the  besiegers*  batteries  ceased  firing  to  allow  of  a  sum- 
mons, but  the  governor  refused  to  receive  the  letter  and  the  firing  was 
resumed.  The  main  wall  still  resisted,  yet  the  parapets  and  embra- 
sures crumbled  away  fast,  and  the  batteries  on  Monte  Olia  plunged  into 
the  hornwork,  although  at  sixteen  hundred  yards*  distance,  with  such 

*  Bellas'  Journals  of  French  Sieges  in  Spain, 
t  Notes  of  the  Siege,  by  Sir  C.  Smith,  MSS. 
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effect,  that  the  besieged  having  no  bomb-proofs  were  forced  to  dig 
trenches  to  protect  themselves.  The  counter-fire  directed  solely  against 
the  breaching  batteries  was  feeble,  but  at  midnight  a  shell  thrown  from 
the  castle  into  the  bay  gave  the  signal  for  a  sally,  and  during  the  firing 
which  ensued  several  French  vessels  with  supplies  entered  the  harbour. 
This  night  also  the  besieged  isolated  the  breach  by  cuts  in  the  rampart 
and  other  defences.  On  the  other  hand  the  besiegers'  parallel  across 
the  isthmus  was  completed,  and  in  its  progress  laid  bare  the  mooth  of 
a  drain,  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide,  containing  the  pipe  of  the 
aqueduct  cut  off  by  the  Spaniards.  Through  this  dangerous  opeolng 
Lieutenant  Reid  of  the  engineers,  a  young  and  zealous  officer,  crept 
even  to  the  counterscarp  of  the  horn  work,  and  finding  the  passage  there 
closed  by. a  door  returned  wjthout  an  accident  Thirty  barrels  of 
powder  were  placed  in  this  drain,  and  eight  feet  was  stopped  with  sand- 
bags, thus  forming  a  globe  of  compression  designed  to  blow,  as  through 
a  tube,  so  much  rubbish  over  the  counterscarp  as  might  fill  the  narrow 
ditch  of  the  horn  work. 

On  the  22d,  the  fire  from  the  batteries,  unexampled  from  its  rapidity 
and  accuracy,  opened  what  appeared  a  practicable  breach  in  the  eastern 
flank  wall,  between  the  towers  of  Los  Homos  and  Las  Mesquitas.* 
The  counter-fire  of  the  besieged  now  slackened,  but  the  descent  into  the 
town  behind  the  breach  was  more  than  twelve  feet  perpendicular,  and 
the  garrison  were  seen  from  Monte  Olia  diligently  working  at  the  inte- 
rior defences  to  receive  the  assault :  they  added  also  another  gun  to  the 
battery  of  St.  Elmo,  just  under  the  Mirador  battery,  to  flank  the  front 
attack.  On  the  other  hand  the  besiegers  had  placed  four  sixty-elgbt- 
pound  carronades  in  battery  to  play  on  the  defences  of  the  breach ;  but 
the  fire  on  both  sides  slackened  because  the  guns  were  greatly  enlarged 
at  the  vents  with  constant  practice. 

On  the  23d,  the  sea  blockade  being  null,  the  French  vessels  returned 
to  France  with  the  badly  wounded  men.  This  day  the  besiegers,  judg« 
ing  the  breach  between  the  towers  quite  practicable,  turned  the  guns,  at 
the  suggestion  of  General  Oswald,  to  break  the  wall  on  the  right  of  the 
main  breach.  Major  Smith  opposed  this,  urging,  that  no  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  making  a  second  opening  to  get  at  which  the  troops 
must  first  pass  the  great  breach ;  that  time  would  be  thus  uselessly  kist 
to  the  besiegers,  and  that  there  was  a  manifest  objection  on  account  of 
the  tide  and  depth  of  water  at  the  new  point  attacked.  His  counsel  was 
overruled,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  wall  being  thin,  the  stroke 
heavy  and  quick,  a  second  breach  thirty  feet  wide  was  rendered  practi- 
cable. 

The  defensive  fire  of  the  besieged  being  now  much  diminished,  the 
ten-inch  mortars  and  sixty-eight-pound  carronades  were  turned  upon  the 
defence  of  the  great  breach,  and  upon  a  stockade  which  separated  the 
high  curtain  on  the  land  front,  from  the  lower  works  of  the  flank  against 
which  the  attack  was  conducted.  The  houses  near  the  breach  were 
soon  in  flames  which  spread  rapidly,  destroyed  some  of  the  defences  of 
the  besieged  and  menaced  the  whole  town  with  destruction.  The 
assault  was  ordered  for  the  next  morning.  But  when  the  troops  assem- 
bled  in  the  trenches,  the  burning  houses  appeared  so  formidable  that  the 
attack  was  deferred  and  the  batteries  again  opened,  partly  against  the 

*  See  Plan  Na  48. 
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second  breach,  partly  against  the  defences,  partly  to  break  the  wall  in  a 
third  place  between  the  half  bastion  of  St.  John  on  the  land  front  and  the 
main  breach. 

During  the  night,  the  vigilant  governor  expecting  the  assault  mounted 

two  field-pieces  on  the  cavalier,  in  the  centre  of  the  land  front,  which 

being  fifteen  feet  above  the  other  defences  commanded  the  high  curtain, 

and  they  still  had  on  the  horn  work  a  light  piece,  and  two  casemated 

guns  on  the  flank  of  the  cavalier.     Two  other  field-pieces  were  mounted 

on  an  intrenchment  which  crossing  the  ditch  of  the  land  front  bore  on 

the  approaches  to  the  main  breach ;  a  twenty-four-pounder  looked  from 

the  tower  of  Las  Mesquitas,  between  the  main  breach  and  where  the 

third  opening  was  being  made  and  consequently  flanking  both;  two 

four  pounders  were  in  the  tower  of  Homos ;  two  heavy  guns  were  on 

the  flank  of  St.  Ellmo,  and  two  others,  placed  on  the  right  of  the  Mirador, 

could  play  upon  the  breaches  from  within  the  fortified  line  of  Monte 

Orgullo.*     Thus  fourteen  pieces  were  still  available  for  defence,  the 

retaining  sea-wall  or  fauase-braie  which  strengthened  the  flank  of  the 

hornwork,  and  between  which  and  the  river  the  storming  parties  must 

necessarily  advance,  was  covered  with  live  shells  to  roll  over  on  the 

columns,  and  behind  the  flaming  houses  near  the  breach  other  edifices 

were  loopholed  and  filled  with  musketeers.     However  the  fire  extending 

rapidly  an^  fiercely  greatly  injured  the  defences,  the  French  to  save 

their  guns  withdrew  them  until  the  moment  of  attack,  and  the  British 

artillery  oflicers  were  confident  that  in  daylight  they  could  silence  the 

enemy's  guns  and  keep  the  parapet  clear  of  men ;  wherefore  Sir  Thomas 

Oraham  renewed  the  order  for 

THB  ASSAULT. 

In  the  night  of  the  24th,  two  thousand  men  of  the  fifth  division  filed 
into  the  trenches  on  the  isthmus.  This  force  was  composed  of  the  third 
battalion  of  the  Royals  under  Major  Frazer,  destined  to  storm  the  great 
breach ;  the  thirty-eighth  regiment  under  Colonel  Greville,  designed  to 
assail  the  lesser  and  most  distant  breach;  the  ninth  regiment  under 
Colonel  Cameron,  appointed  to  support  the  Royals ;  finally  a  detachment, 
selected  from  the  light  comptanies  of  all  those  battalions,  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  Royals  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Campbell  of 
the  ninth  regiment.  This  chosen  detachment,  accompanied  by  the 
engineer  Machel  with  a  ladder  party,  was  intended  to  sweep  the  high 
curtain  afler  the  breach  should  t>e  won. 

The  distance  from  the  trenches  to  the  points  of  attack  was  more  than 
three  hundred  yards  along  the  contracted  space  lying  between  the  retain- 
ing wall  of  the  hornwork  and  the  river;  the  ground  was  strewed  with 
rocks  covered  by  slippery  seaweeds;  the  tide  had' left  large  and  deep 
pools  of  water;  the  parapet  of  the  hornwork  was  entire  as  well  as  the 
retaining  wall ;  the  parapets  of  the  other  works  and  the  two  towers, 
which  closely  flanked  the  breach,  although  injured  were  far  from  being 
ruined,  and  every  place  was  thickly  garnished  with  musketeers.  The 
difficulties  of  the  attack  were  obvious,  and  a  detachment  of  Portuguese 
placed  in  a  trench  opened  beyond  the  parallel  on  the  isthmus,  within 
sixty  yards  of  the  ramparts,  was  ordered  to  quell  if  possible  the  fire  of 
the  hornwork. 

*  Bellas'  Journals  of  French  sieges  in  Spain. 
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While  it  was  still  dark  the  storming  columns  moved  oat  of  the  trenches, 
and  the  globe  of  compression  in  the  drain  was  exploded  with  great  effect 
against  the  counterscarp  and  glacis  of  the  horn  work.  The  garrison,  as- 
tonished by  the  unlooked-for  event,  abandoned  the  flanking  parapet ;  and 
the  troops  rushed  onwards,  the  stormers  for  the  main  breach  leading, 
and  suffering  more  from  the  fire  of  their  own  batteries  on  the  right  of  the 
.Urumea  than  from  the  enemy.  Major  Frazer  and  the  engineer  Harry 
Jones  first  reached  the  breach.  The  enemy  had  &]len  back  in  confusioa 
behind  the  ruins  of  the  still  burning  houses,  and  those  brave  officers 
rushed  up  expecting  that  their  troops  would  follow ;  but  not  many  fol« 
lowed,  for  it  was  extremely  dark,  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  way  had 
contracted  the  front  and  disordered  the  column  in  its  whole  length,  and 
the  soldiers,  straggling  and  out  of  wind,  arrived  in  small  disconnected 
parties  at  the  foot  of  the  breach.  The  foremost  gathered  near  their 
gallant  leaders ;  but  the  depth  of  the  descent  into  the  town  and  the 
volumes  of  flame  and  smoke  which  still  issued  from  the  burning  houses 
behind  awed  the  stoutest ;  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  storming 
column,  irritated  by  the  destructive  flank  fire,  had  broken  off  at  the  demi- 
bastion  to  commence  a  musketry  battle  with  the  enemy  on  the  raropsrt. 
Meanwhile  the  shells  from  the  Monte  Orgullo  fell  rapidly,  the  defenders 
of  the  breach  rallied  and  with  a  smashing  musketry  from  the  ruins  and 
loopholed  houses  smote  the  head  of  the  column,  while  the  men  in  the 
towers  smote  them  on  the  flanks;  and  from  every  quarter  came  showers 
of  grape  and  hand-grenades  tearing  the  ranks  in  a  dreadful  manner. 

Major  Frazer  was  killed  on  the  flaming  ruins,  the  intrepid  Jones  stood 
there  awhile  longer  amidst  a  few  heroic  soldiers,  hoping  for  aid,  but  none 
came,  and  he  and  those  with  him  were  struck  down.  The  engineer 
Machel  had  been  killed  early,  and  the  men  bearing  ladders  fell  or  were 
dispersed.  Thus  the  rear  of  the  column  was  in  absolute  confusion  be- 
fore the  head  was  beaten.  It  was  in  vain  that  Colonel  Grenville  of  the 
thirty -eighth.  Colonel  Cameron  of  the  ninth,  Captain  Archimbeau  of  the 
Royals,  and  many  other  regimental  officers  exerted  themselves  to  rally 
their  discomfited  troops  and  refill  the  breach ;  it  was  in  vain  that  Lieu- 
tenant Campbell,  breaking  through  the  tumultuous  crowd  with  the  sur- 
vivors of  his  chosen  detachment,  mounted  the  ruins ;  twice  he  ascended, 
twice  he  was  wounded,  and  all  around  him  died.  The  Royals  endeavour- 
ing to  retire  got  intermixed  with  the  thirty-eighth  ;  and  with  some  com- 
panies of  the  ninth  which  had  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  pass  them 
and  get  to  the  lesser  breach.  Then  swayed  by  different  impulses  and 
pent  up  in  the  narrow  way  between  the  horn  work  and  the  river;  the 
mass  reeling  to  and  fro  could  neither  advance  nor  go  back  until  the 
shells  and  musketry,  constantly  plied  both  in  front  and  flank,  had  thinned 
the  concourse,  and  the  trenches  were  regained  in  confusion.  At  daylight 
a  truce  was  agreed  to  for  an  hour,  during  which  the  French,  who  had 
already  humanely  removed  the  gallant  Jones  and  the  other  wounded 
men  from  the  breach,  now  carried  off  the  more  distant  sufferers  lest  they 
should  be  drowned  by  the  rising  of  the  tide. 

Five  officers  of  engineers  including  Sir  Richard  Fletcher,  and  forty- 
four  officers  of  the  line  with  five  hundred  and  twenty  men,  had  been 
killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners  in  this  assault,  the  failure  of  which 
was  signal,  yet  the  causes  were  obvious  and  may  be  classed  thus  : 

r.  Deviation  from  the  original  project  of  siege  and  from  Lord  Wel- 
lington's instructions ; 
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2*.  Bad  arrangements  of  detail ; 

3^  Want  of  vigour  in  the  execution. 

Id  respect  of  the  first,  Lord  Wellington,  having  visited  the  Chofre 
"^Tenches  on   the  22d,  confirmed  his  former  approval  of  Smithes  plan ; 
^3feDd  gave  that  officer  final  directions  for  the  attack,  finishing  thus,  *'  Fair 
^siaylight  must  be  taken  for  the  assault.'*     These  instructions  and  their 
^nnphatic  termination   were   repeated  by  Major  Smith   in  the   proper 
quarter,  but  they  were  not  followed,  no  lodgment  was  made  on  the 
Biorowork,  the  defences  were  nearly  entire  both  in  front  and  flank,  and 
'the  fissault  was  made  in  darkness.     Major  Smith  had  also,  by  calcula- 
tion and  by  consultations  with  the  fishermen,  ascertained  that  the  ebb  of 
tide  would  serve  exactly  at  daybreak  on  the  24th  ;  but  the  assault  was 
made  the  25th,  and  then  before  daylight,  when  the  water  being  too  high 
contracted  the   ground,  increased   the   obstacles,  and  forced  the  aa* 
saulting  column  to  march  on  a  narrow  front  and  a  long  line,  making  an 
oneasy  progress  and  trickling  onwards  instead  of  dashing  with  a  broad 
surge  against  the  breach.     In  fine  the  rules  of  art  being  neglected,  and 
no  extraordinary  resource  substituted,  the  operation  failed. 

The  troops  filed  out  of  the  long  narrow  trenches  in  the  night,  a  tedious 
operation,  and  were  immediately  exposed  to  a  Are  of  grape  from  their 
own  lotteries  on  the  Chofres.^  This  fire,  intended  to  keep  down  that 
of  the  enemy,  should  have  ceased  when  the  globe  of  compression  waa 
sprang  in  the  drain,  but  owing  to  the  darkness  and  the  noise  the  explo- 
sion could  neither  be  seen  nor  heard.  The  eflfect  of  it  however  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  horn  work,  the  Portuguese  on  that  side  advanced  to 
the  ditch,  and  a  vigorous  escalade  would  probably  have  succeeded,  but 
they  had  no  ladders.  Again  the  stormers  of  the  ^reat  breach  marched 
first,  filling  up  the  way  and  rendering  the  second  breach  as  Major  Smith 
bad  foretold,  useless,  and  the  ladder-bearers  never  got  to  their  destina- 
tion. The  attack  was  certainly  ill-digested,  and  there  was  a  neglect  of 
moral  influence,  followed  by  its  natural  consequence,  want  of  vigour  in 
execution. 

The  deferring  of  the  assault  from  the  24th  to  the  25th,  expressly 
because  the  breach  was  too  difficult,  rendered  the  troops  uneasy ;  they 
suspected  some  hidden  danger,  and  in  this  mood  emerging  from  the 
trenches  they  were  strucjc  by  the  fire  of  their  own  batteries ;  then  wading 
through  deep  pools  of  water,  or  staggering  in  the^  dark  over  slippery 
rocks,  and  close  under  the  enemy*s  flanking  works,  whence  every  shot 
told  with  fatal  effect,  how  could  they  manifest  their  natural  conquering 
energy  1  It  is  possible  that  a  second  and  more  vigorous  assault  on  the 
great  breach  might  have  been  eflected  by  a  recognised  leader,  but  no 
general  or  staff-officer  went  out  of  the  trenches  with  the  troops,  and  the 
Isolated  exertions  of  the  regimental  officers  were  unavailing.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  other  sinister  influences.  General  Oswald  had  in  the 
councils  earnestly  and  justly  urged  the  dangers  arising  from  the  irregu« 
lar  mode  of  attack;  but  this  anticipation  of  ill  success,  in  which  other 
officers  of  rank  joined,  was  freely  expressed  out  of  council,  andjt  is  said 
even  in  the  hearing  of  the  troops,  abating  that  daring  confidence  which 
victory  loves. 

Lord  Wellington  repaired  immediately  to  San  Sebastian.  The  causes 
of  the  failure  were  apparent,  and  he  would  have  renewed  the  attack; 

*  Notes  on  the  liege,  bj  Sir  C.  Smith.  MSS. 
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but  wanting  ammunition,  deferred  it  until  the  powder  and  additional 
ordnance  which  he  had  written  for  to  England  as  early  as  the  26th  of 
June  should  arrive.  The  next  day  other  events  caused  him  to  resort  to 
a  bloclcade,  and  the  battering  train  was  transported  to  Passages,  two  guns 
and  two  howitzers  only  being  retained  on  the  Chofres  and  the  Monte 
Olia.  This  operation  was  completed  in  the  night  of  the  26th,  but  at 
daybreak  the  garrison  made  a  sally  from  the  horn  work,  surprised  the 
trenches,  and  swept  off  two  hundred  Portuguese  and  thirty  British 
soldiers.  To  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  disaster  the  guards  of  the  trenches 
were  concentrated  in  the  left  parallel,  and  patrols  only  were  sent  out,  yet 
one  of  those  also  was  cut  off  on  the  1st  of  August.  Thus  terminated 
the  first  part  of  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  in  which  the  allies  lost 
thirteen  hundred  soldiers  and  seamen,  exclusive  of  Spaniards  during 
MendizabaPs  blockade. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


8onU  appointed  the  emperor*i  lieutenant — Arrirea  at  Bavonne — Joseph  goes  to  Pari*— 
Sketcn  of  Napoleon's  political  and  military  situation — His  greatness  of  mind— Soalt*a 
actirity — ^Theatre  of  operations  described — Soult  resoWes  to  succour  Pampelana — Rela- 
tive positions  and  numbers  of  the  contending  armies  described. 

The  battle  of  Vittoria  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  June. 

The  1st  of  July,  Marshal  Soult,  under  a  decree  issued  at  Dresden, 
succeeded  Joseph  as  lieutenant  to  the  emperor,  who  thus  showed  bow 
little  his  mind  had  been  affected  by  his  brother's  accusations. 

The  12th,  Soult,  travelling  with  surprising  expedition,  assumed  the 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  ••  north,"  the  *•  centre"  and  the  »'  south," 
now  reorganized  in  one  body,  called  ^  the  army  of  Spain."  And  he  had 
secret  orders  to  put  Joseph  forcibly  aside  if  necessary,  but  that  monarch 
voluntarily  retired  from  the  army. 

At  this  period.  General  Paris  remained  at  Jaca,  as  belonging  to 
Sachet's  command;  but  Clauzel  had  entered  France,  and  the  **army  of 
Spain,"  re-enforced  from  the  interior,  was  composed  of  nine  divisions  of 
infiintry,  a  reserve,  and  two  regular  divisions  of  cavalry,  besides  the  light 
horsemen  attached  to  the  infantry.  Following  the  imperial  muster-rolls 
this  army,  including  the  garrisons  and  thirteen  German,  Italian  and 
Spanish  battalions  not  belonging  to  the  organization,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  men  ;*  and  as  the  armies  of  Catalonia 
and  of  Aragon  numbered  at  the  same  period  above  sixty-six  thousand, 
the  whole  force  still  employed  against  Spain  exceeded  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men  with  twenty  thousand  horses ;  and  of  this  number 
one  hundred  and  fifly-six  thousand  were  present  under  arms ;  while  in 
Germany  and  Poland  above  seven  hundred  thousand  French  soldiers 
were  in  activity. 

Such  great  forces,  guided  by  Napoleon,  seemed  sufficient  to  defy  the 
world,  but  moral  power,  which  he  has  himself  described  as  constituting 
three-fourths  of  military  strength,  that  power  which  puny  essayists 

•  Appendix  No.  XCVIL 
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declaiming  for  tlieir  hour  against  the  genius  of  warriors,  are  unable  to 
comprehend,  although  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  art  which 
they  decry,  was  wanting.  One-half  of  this  force,  organized  in  peace  and 
setting  forth  in  hope  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  would  have  enabled 
Napoleon  to  conquer;  but  now,  near  the  close  of  a  terrible  struggle,  with 
a  declining  fate  and  the  national  confidence  in  his  fortune  and  genius 
shaken,  although  that  genius  was  never  more  surpassingly  displayed,  his 
mUitary  power  was  a  vast  but  unsound  machine.  The  public  mind  was 
bewildered  by  the  intricacy  and  greatness  of  combinations  the  full  scope 
of  which  he  alone  could  see  clearly;  and  generals  and  ministers  doubted 
and  tea  red  when  they  should  have  supported  him,  neglecting  their  duty 
or  coldly  executing  his  orders  when  their  zeal  should  have  redoubled. 
The  unity  of  impulse  so  essential  to  success  was  thus  lost,  and  hiA 
numerous  armies  carried  not  with  them  proportionate  strength.  To 
have  struggled  with  hope  under  such  astounding  difficulties  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  from  the  greatest  minds,  but  like  the  emperor,  to  calculate 
and  combine  the  most  stupendous  efforts  with  calmness  and  accuracy, 
to  seize  every  favourable  chance  with  unerring  rapidity,  to  sustain  every 
reverse  with  undisturbed  constancy,  never  urged  to  rashness  by  despair, 
yet  enterprising  to  the  utmost  verge  of  daring  consistent  with  reason, 
was  a  display  of  intellectual  greatness  so  surpassing,  that  it  is  not  with- 
out justice  Napoleon  has  been  called,  in  reference  as  well  to  past  ages  as 
to  the  pfesent,  the  foremost  of  mankind. 

The  suddenness,  as  well  as  the  completeness,  of  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  snows  of  Russia,  had  shattered  the  emperor's  nnlitary 
and  political  system,  and  the  broken  parts  of  the  former,  scattered 
widely,  were<  useless  until  he  could  again  bind  them  together.  To  effect 
this  he  rushed  with  a  raw  army  into  the  midst  of  Germany,  for  his  hope 
was  to  obtain  by  celerity  a  rallying  point  for  his  veterans,  who  having 
survived  the  Russian  winter  and  the  succeeding  pestilence  were  widely 
dispersed.  His  first  effort  was  successful,  but  without  good  cavalry 
victory  cannot  be  pushed  far,  and  the  practised  horsemen  of  France  had 
nearly  disappeared ;  their  successors,  badly  mounted  and  less  skilful, 
were  too  few  and  too  weak,  and  thus  extraordinary  exertion  was  re- 
quired from  soldiers  whose  youth  and  inexperience  rendered  them  unfit 
even  for  the  ordinary  hardships  of  war. 

The  measure  of  value  for  Wellington's  campaign  is  thus  attained,  for 
if  Joseph  had  opposed  him  with  only  moderate  ability  and  had  avoided 
a  great  battle,  not  less  than  fifiy  thousand  veterans  could  have  been 
drawn  off  to  re-enforce  and  give  stability  to  the  young  soldiers  in  Ger- 
many. On  the  side  of  Spain  those  veterans  were  indeed  still  numerous, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  French  people  behind  them,  almost  worn  out  by 
victory,  was  now  abashed  by  defeat,  and  even  the  military  men  who 
bad  acquired  grandeur  and  riches  beyond  their  hopes,  were  with  few 
exceptions  averse  to  further  toil.  NapoIeon*s  astonishing  firmness  of 
mind  was  understood  by  few  in  high  stations,  shared  by  fewer ;  and 
many  were  the  traitors  to  him  and  to  France  and  to  the  glories  of  both. 
However  his  power  was  still  enormous,  and  wherever  he  led  in  person 
his  brave  and  faithful  soldiers,  fighting  with  the  true  instinct  of  patriotism, 
conquered.     Where  he  was  not  their  iron  hardihood  abated. 

Marshal  Soult  was  one  of  the  few  men  whose  indefatigable  energy 
rendered  them  worthy  lieutenants  of  the  emperor ;  and  with  singular 
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zeal,  vigour  and  ability  he  now  Served.  His  troops,  nominally  above 
one  hundred  thousand  men.  ninety-seven  thousand  being  present  under 
arms,  with  eighty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  were  not  all  available  for  field 
operations.  The  garrisons  of  Pampeluna,  San  Sebastian,  Santona,  and 
Bayonne,  together  with  the  foreign  t>attalions,  absort>ed  seventeen  thou- 
sand ;  and  most  of  the  latter  had  orders  to  regain  their  own  countries 
with  a  view  to  form  the  new  levies.  The  permanent  '*  army  of  Spain** 
furnished  therefore  only  seventy-seven  thousand  five  hundred  men  pre- 
sent under  arms,  seven  thousand  of  which  were  cavairy,  and  its  condi- 
tion was  not  satisfactory.  The  people  on  the  frontier  were  flying  from 
the  allies,  the  military  administration  was  disorganized,  and  the  recent 
disasters  had  discouraged  the  soldiers  and  deteriorated  their  discipline. 
Under  these  circumstances  Soult  was  desirous  of  some  delay  to  secure 
his  base  and  restore  order  ere  he  attempted  to  regain  the  oflfensive,  but 
his  instructions  on  that  point  were  imperative. 

Napoleon*s  system  was  perfectly  adapted  for  great  efforts,  civil  or 
military ;  but  so  rapid  had  been  Lord  Wellington*s  advance  from  Por- 
tugal, so  decisive  his  operations,  that  the  resources  of  France  were  in 
a  certain  degree  paralysed,  and  the  army  still  reeled  and  roclced  from 
the  blows  it  had  received.  Bayonne,  a  fortress  of  no  great  strength  in 
itself,  had  been  entirely  neglected,  and  the  arming  and  provisioning  that 
and  other  places  was  indispensable.  The  restoration  of  an  intrenched 
camp  originally  traced  by  Vauban  to  cover  Bayonne  followed,  and  the 
enforcement  of  discipline,  the  removal  of  the  immense  train  of  Spanish 
families,  civil  administrators,  and  other  wasteful  followers  of  Joseph's 
court,  the  arrangement  of  a  general  system  for  supply  of  money  and 
provisions,  aided  by  judicious  efforts  to  stimulate  the  civil  authorities 
and  excite  the  natiorml  spirit,  were  amongst  the  first  indications  that 
a  great  commander  was  in  the  field.  The  soldiers'  confidence  soon 
revived  and  some  leading  merchants  of  Bayonne  zealously  seconded 
the  general ;  but  the  people  of  the  south  were  generally  more  inclined 
to  avoid  the  burden  of  defending  their  country  than  to  answer  appeals 
to  their  patriotism. 

On  the  14th,  Soult  examined  the  line  of  military  positions,  and  ordered 
Reille,  who  then  occupied  the  passes  of  Vera  and  Echallar,  to  prepare 
pontoons  for  throwing  two  bridges  over  the  Bidassoa  at  Biriatu.  That 
general,  as  we  have  seen,  was  driven  from  those  passes  the  next  day, 
but  he  prepared  his  bridges ;  and  such  was  Soult*s  activity  that  on  the 
16th  all  the  combinations  for  a  gigantic  offensive  movement  were 
digested,  the  means  of  executing  it  rapidly  advancing,  and  orders  were 
issued  for  the  preliminary  dispositions. 

At  this  time  the  French  army  was  divided  into  three  corps  of  battle, 
and  a  reserve.  Clauzel,  commanding  the  lefl  wing,  was  at  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port  and  in  communication,  by  the  French  frontier,  with  General 
Paris  at  Jaca.  Drouet,  Count  d'Erlon,  commanding  the  centre,  occupied 
the  heights  near  Espelette  and  Ainhoa,  with  an  advanced  guard  behind 
Urdax.  General  Reille,  commanding  the  right  wing,  was  in  position  on 
the  mountains  overloolcing  Vera  from  the  side  of  France.  The  reserve, 
under  Villatte,  comprising  a  separate  body  of  light  horsemen  and  the 
foreign  battalions,  guarded  the  banlcs  of  the  Bidassoa  from  the  mouth 
upwards  to  Irun,  at  which  place  the  stone  bridge  was  destroyed.  The 
division  of  heavy  cavalry  under  Treiihard,  and  that  of  light  cavalry 
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under  Pierre  Soult,  the  marshal's  brother,  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ni?e  and  Adoar.* 

The  counter-disposition  of  the  allies  was  as  follows : 

6yng*s  brigade  of  British  infantry,  detached  from  the  second  division 
and  re-enforced  by  Moriilo^s  Spaniards,  was  on  the  extreme  right.  These 
troops  had  early  in  the  month  driven  the  French  from  the  village  of  Val 
Carlos  in  the  valley  of  that  name,  and  had  foraged  the  French  territory, 
but  finding  no  good  permanent  position,  retreated  again  to  the  roclcs  in 
front  of  the  passes  of  Roncevallea  and  Ibaneta. 

On  the  lefi  of  Byng,  CampbelPs  brigade,  detached  from  Hamilton's  Por- 
tuguese division,  was  posted  in  the  Alduides  and  supported  by  General 
Cole,  who  was  with  the  fourth  division  at  Viscayret  in  the  valley  of 
Urroz. 

On  the  left  of  Campbell,  General  Hill  defended  the  Bastan  with  the 
remainder  of  the  second  division,  and  with  Hamilton's  Portuguese,  now 
commanded  by  Sylveira,  Conde  d*Amarante.  Picton,  with  the  third 
division,  was  stationed  at  OJague  as  a  reserve  to  those  troops  and  to 
Cole. 

On  the  led  of  Hill,  the  seventh  and  light  division  occupied  a  chain  of 
mountains  running  by  Echallar  to  Vera,  and  behind  them  at  the  town  of 
St.  Estevan  was  posted,  the  sixth  division. 

Longa's  Spaniards  continued  the  line  of  defence  from  Vera  to  General 
GIron's  position,  which  extending  along  the  mountains  bordering  the 
Bidassoa  to  the  sea,  crossed  the  great  road  of  Irun.  Behind  Giron  was 
the  besieging  army  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham. 

Thirty-six  pieces  of  field  artillery,  and  some  regiments  of  British  and 
Portuguese  cavalry,  were  with  the  right  wing  and  centre,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  horsemen  and  the  heavy  guns  were  behind  the  mountains,  chiefly 
about  Tafalla.  The  great  hospitals  were  in  Vittoria,  the  commissariat 
depots  were  principally  on  the  coast,  and  to  supply  the  troops  in  the 
mountains  was  exceedingly  difficult  and  onerous. 

Henry  O'Donnel,  Conde  de  TAbispal,  blockaded  Pampeluna  with  the 
Andalusian  army  of  reserve,  and  Carlos  d'Espana's  division  was  on  tfie 
inarch  to  join  him.  Mina,  Julian  Sanchez,  Duran,  Empecinado,  Goyan 
and  some  smaller  bands,  were  on  the  side  of  Zaragoza  and  Daroca* 
cutting  the  communication  between  Soult,  and  Suchet,  and  the  latter, 
thinlcing  Aragon  lost,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  falling  baclc  upon  Catalonia. 

The  whole  force  under  Lord  Wellington's  immediate  command,  that 
is  to  say  in  Navarre  and  Guipuscoa,  was  certainly  above  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  of  which  the  Anglo-Portuguese  furnished  fifly-seven 
thousand  present  under  arms,  seven  thousand  being  cavalry  ;t  but  the 
Spanish  regulars  under  Giron,  L'Abispal  and  Carlos  d'Espana,  including 
Longa's  division  and  some  of  Mendizabal's  arm)^  scarcely  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thousand.!  According  to  the  respective  muster-rolls,  the 
troops  in  line  actually  under  arms  and  facing  each  other  were,  of  the 
allies  about  eighty-two  thousand,  of  the  French  about  seventy-eight 
thousand ;  but  as  the  rolls  of  the  latter  include  every  man  and  officer  of 
all  arms  belonging  to  the  organization,  and  the  British  and  Portuguese 
rolls  so  quoted,  would  furnish  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  addi- 
tional combatants,  the  French  force  must  be  reduced,  or  the  allies  aug- 

*  Soult'*  Official  Correnpondence,  MS.  t  Appendix,  No.  XCVI. 
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mented  In  that  proportion.  Tliis  surplus  was  however  now  compensated 
by  the  foreign  battalions  temporarily  attached  to  Soult's  army,  and  by 
the  numerous  national  guards,  ail  mountaineers,  fierce,  warlike  and  very 
useful  as  guides.  In  other  respects  Lord  Welh'ngton  stood  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

The  theatre  of  operation  was  a  trapezoid,  with  sides  from  forty  to  aixty 
miles  in  length,  and  having  Bayonne,  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  San  Sebes- 
tian  and  Pampeluna,  all  fortresses,  in  possession  of  the  French  at  the 
angles.  The  interior,  broken  and  tormented  by  dreadful  mountains, 
narrow  craggy  passes,  deep  water-courses,  precipices  and  forests*  woold 
at  first  sight  appear  a  wilderness  which  no  military  combinations  could 
embrace,  and  susceptible  only  of  irregular  and  partisap  operations.  Bot 
the  great  spinal  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth 
of  hills  and  valleys.  Running  diagonally  across  the  quadrilateralv  it 
separated  Bayonne,  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and  San  Sebastian  from  Pam- 
peluna, and  thus  the  portion  of  the  allied  army  which  more  especially 
belonged  to  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna,  was  in  a  manner  cut  off  from 
that  which  belonged  to  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian.  They  were  distinct 
armies,  each  having  its  particular  object,  and  the  only  direct  communi- 
cation between  them  was  the  great  road  running  behind  the  mountains 
from  Tolosa,  by  Yrurzun,  to  Pampeluna.  The  centre  of  the  allies  was 
indeed  an  army  of  succour  and  connexion,  but  of  necessity  very  much 
scattered,  and  with  lateral  communications  so  few,  difficult  and  indirect 
as  to  prevent  any  unity  of  movement ;  nor  could  General  HiU's  corps 
move  at  all  until  an  attack  was  decidedly  pronounced  against  one  of  the 
extremities,  lest  the  most  direct  gun-road  to  Pampeluna  which  it  covered 
should  be  unwarily  opened  to  the  enemy.  In  short  the  French  generalt 
taking  the  offensive,  could  by  beaten  roads  concentrate  against  any 
part  of  the  English  general's  line,  which,  necessarily  a  passively  defen- 
sive one,  followed  an  irregular  trace  of  more  than  fifty  miles  of  moon- 
tains. 

Wellington  having  his  battering  train  and  stores  about  San  Sebastian, 
which  was  also  nearer  and  more  accessible  to  the  enemy  than  Pam- 
peluna, made  his  army  lean  towards  that  side.  His  left  wing,  including 
the  army  of  siege,  was  twenty-one  thousand  strong  with  singularly 
strong  positions  of  defence,  and  the  centre,  about  twenty-four  thousand 
strong,  could  in  two  marches  unite  with  the  left  wing  to  cover  the  siege 
or  fall  upon  the  flanks  of  an  enemy  advancing  by  the  high  road  of  Irun ; 
but  three  days  or  more  were  required  by  those  troops  to  concentrate 
for  the  security  of  the  blockade  on  the  right.  Soult  however  judged 
that  no  decisive  result  would  attend  a  direct  movement  upon  San 
Sebastian;  because  Guipuscoa  was  exhausted  of  provisions,  and  the 
centre  of  the  allies  could  fkU  on  his  flank  before  he  reached  Ernani, 
which,  his  attack  in  front  falling,  would  place  him  in  a  dangerous 
position.  Moreover  by  means  of  his  sea  communications  he  knew  that 
San  Sebastian  was  not  in  extremity ;  but  he  had  no  communication  with 
Pampeluna  and  feared  its  fall.  Wherefore  he  resolved  to  operate  by 
his  left 

Profiting  by  the  roads  leading  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  covering 
his  movement  by  the  Nivelle  and  Nive  rivers  and  by  the  positions  of  his 
centre,  he  hoped  to  gather  on  Wellington's  right  quicker  than  that 
general  could  gather  to  oppose  him,  and  thus  compensating  by  numbers 
the  disadvantage  of  assailing  mountain  positions  force  a  way  to  Pam- 
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peluna.  That  fortress  once  succoured,  he  dcsicrned  to  seize  the  road  of 
Yrurzun,  and  keeping  in  mass  either  fall  U})on  the  separated  divisions  of 
the  centre  in  detail  as  they  descended  from  the  hills,  or  operate  on  the 
rear  of  the  force  besieging  San  Sebastian,  while  a  corps  of  observation, 
vrhich  he  proposed  to  leave  on  the  lower  Bidassoa,  menaced  it  in  front 
and  followed  it  in  retreat.  The  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  the  blockade  of 
Pampcluna  and  probably  that  of  Santona,  would  be  thus  raised,  and  the 
French  army  united  in  an  abundant  country,  and  its  communication 
■with  Suchet  secured,  would  be  free  either  to  co-operate  with  that 
marshal  or  to  press  its  own  attack. 

In  this  view,  and  to  mislead  Lord  Wellington  by  vexing  his  right 
simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  the  bridges  against  his  left. 
Souk  wrote  to  General  Paris,  desiring  him  to  march  when  time  suited 
from  Jaca  by  the  higher  valleys  towards  Aviz  or  Sanguesa,  to  drive  the 
partisans  from  that  side  and  join  the  lefl  of  the  army  when  it  should 
have  reached  Pampeluna.  Meanwhile  Clauzel  was  directed  to  repair 
the  roads  in  his  own  front,  to  push  the  heads  of  his  columns  towards 
the  passes  of  Roncevailes,  and  by  sending  a  strong  detachment  into 
the  Val  de  Baigorri,  towards  the  lateral  pass  of  Yspegui,  to  menace 
Hill's  flank  which  was  at  that  pass,  and  the  front  of  Campbeirs  brigade 
in  the  Alduides. 

On  the  20th,  Reille*s  troops  on  the  heights  above  Vera  and  Sarre, 
being  cautiously  relieved  by  Villatte,  marched  through  Cambo  towards 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  They  were  to  reach  the  latter  early  on  the  22d, 
and  on  that  day  also  the  two  divisions  of  cavalry  and  the  park  of 
artillery  were  to  be  concentrated  at  the  same  place.  D'Erlon  with  the 
centre  meanwhile  still  held  his  positions  at  Espelette,  Ainhoue  or  Ainhoa, 
and  Urdax,  thus  covering  and  masking  the  great  movements  taking 
place  behind. 

Villatte,  who  including  the  foreign  battalions  had  eighteen  thousand 
troops  on  the  rolls,  furnishing  about  fifleen  thousand  sabres  and 
bayonets,  remained  in  observation  on  the  Bidassoa.  If  threatened  by 
superior  forces  he  was  to  retire  slowly  and  in  mass  upon  the  intrenched 
camp  commenced  at  Bayonne,  yet  halting  successively  on  the  positions 
of  Bordegain  in  front  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  on  the  heights  of  Bidart 
in  rear  of  that  town.  He  was  especially  directed  to  show  only  French 
troops  at  the  advanced  posts,  and  If  the  assailants  made  a  point  with  a 
small  corps,  to  drive  them  vigorously  over  the  Bidassoa  again.  But  if 
the  allies  should  in  consequence  of  Soult*s  operations  against  their  right 
retire,  Villatte  was  to  relieve  San  Sebastian  and  to  follow  them  briskly 
by  Tolosa. 

Rapidity  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  French  general*  but  heavy 
and  continued  rains  swelled  the  streams,  and  ruined  the  roads  in  the 
deep  country  between  Bayonne  and  the  hills  ;  the  head-quarters,  which 
should  have  arrived  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  on  the  20th,  only  reached 
Olhonce,  a  few  miles  short  of  that  place,  the  2ist;  and  Reille's  troops, 
unable  to  make  way  at  all  by  Cambo,  took  the  longer  road  of  Bayonne.* 
The  cavalry  was  retarded  in  like  manner,  and  the  whole  army,  men 
and  horses,  were  worn  down  by  the  severity  of  the  marches.  Two 
days  were  thus  lost,  hut  on  the  24th  more  than  sixty  thousand  fighting 
men,  including  cavalry,  national  guards  and  gendarmes,  with  sixty-six 

*  Soulft  Oiricial  Correapondeoce,  MSS. 
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pieces  of  artillery,  were  assembled  to  force  the  pastes  of  Roncevalles 
and  Maya.  The  main  road  leading  to  the  former  was  repaired,  three 
hundred  sets  of  bullocks  were  provided  to  draw  the  guns  up  the 
mountain,  and  the  national  guards  of  the  frontier  on  the  left  were 
ordered  to  assemble  in  the  night  on  the  heights  of  Yropil  to  be  re-en- 
forced  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  by  detachments  of  regular  troops, 
with  a  view  to  vex  and  turn  the  right  of  the  allies  which  exMided  to  the 
foundry  of  Orbaiceta.  ^ 

Such  were  Souit's  first  dispositions,  but  as  mountain  warfare  is  com- 
plicated in  the  extreme,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  more  in  detail  the 
relative  positions  and  objects  of  the  hostile  forces  and  the  nature  of  Uie 
country. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  great  spine  of  the  hills,  trending 
westward,  ran  diagonally  across  the  theatre  of  operations.  From  this 
spine  huge  ridges  shot  out  on  either  hand,  and  the  communications 
between  the  valleys  thus  formed  on  both  sides  of  the  main  chain  passed 
over  certain  comparatively  low  places  called  *'  col8^^^  by  the  French, 
and  puertoa  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Bastan,  the  Val  Carlos,  and  the 
Val  de  Baigorri,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  divided  into  the  Alduldes 
and  the  Val  de  Ayra,  were  on  the  French  side  of  the  great  chain;  on 
the  Spanish  side  were  the  valleys  of  the  Ahescoa  or  Orbaiceta,  the 
valley  of  Tscua  or  Roncevalles,  the  valley  of  Urroz,  the  Val  de  Zubirl, 
and  the  valley  of  Lanz,  the  two  latter  ledding  down  directly  upon  Pam- 
peluna  which  stands  within  two  miles  of  the  junction  of  their  waters. 
Such  being  the  relative  situations  of  the  valleys,  the  disposition,  and 
force,  of  the  armies,  shall  now  be  traced  from  left  to  right  of  the  French, 
and  from  right  to  left  of  the  allies.  But  first  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  main  chain,  throwing  as  it  were  a  shoulder  forward  from  Ronce- 
valles towards  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  placed  the  entrance  to  the  Spanish 
valley  of  Ahescao  or  Orbaiceta,  in  the  power  of  Soult,  who  could  thus 
by  Yropil  turn  the  extreme  right  of  his  adversary  with  detachments, 
although  not  with  an  army. 

Val  Carlos, — Two  issues  led  from  this  valley  over  the  main  chahi, 
namely  the  Ibaneta  and  Mendichuri  passes;  and  there  was  also  the 
lateral  pass  of  Atalosti  leading  into  the  Alduides,  all  comprised  within 
a  space  of  two  or  three  miles. 

The  high  road  from  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  to  PampeHina,  ascending 
the  left-hand  ridge  or  boundary  of  Val  Carlos,  runs  along  the  crest  until 
It  joins  the  superior  chain  of  mountains,  and  then  along  the  summit  of 
that  also  until  it  reaches  the  pass  of  Itmneta,  whence  it  descends  to 
Roncevalles.  Ibaneta  may  therefore  be  called  the  Spanish  end  of  the 
pass :  but  it  is  also  a  pass  in  itself,  because  a  narrow  road,  leading 
through  Arnegui  and  the  village  of  Val  Carlos,  ascends  directly  to 
Ibaneta  and  falls  into  the  main  road  behind  it. 

Clauzers  three  divisions  of  infantry,  all  the  artillery  and  the  cavalry 
were  formed  in  two  columns  in  front  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  The 
head  of  one  was  placed  on  some  heights  above  Arnegui  about  two  miles 
from  the  village  of  Val  Carlos ;  the  head  of  the  other  at  the  Venta  de 
Orrlsson,  on  the  main  road  and  within  two  miles  of  the  remarkable 
rocks  of  Chateau  Pinon,  a  little  beyond  which  one  narrow  way  de- 
scended on  the  right  to  the  village  of  Val  Carlos,  and  another  on  the 
left  to  the  foundry  of  Orbaiceta. 

On  the  right-hand  boundary  of  Val  Carlos,  near  the  rock  of  Ayrola, 
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ReiUe*8  divisions  were  concentrated,  with  orders  to  ascend  that  rock 
at  daylight,  and  inarch  by  the  crest  of  the  ridge  towards  a  culminant 
point  of  the  great  chain  called  the  Lindouz,  w^ch  gained,  Reille  was 
to  push  detachments  through  the  passes  of  ibaneta  and  Mendichuri  to 
the  villages  of  Roncevalies  and  Espinal.  He  was  at  the  same  time,  to 
8dze  the  passes  of  Sahorgain  and  Urtiaga  immediately  on  his  right, 
and  even  approach  the  more  distant  passes  of  Renecaba)  and  Bellate* 
thus  closing  the  issues  from  the  Aid  u ides,  and  menacing  those  from  tbe 
BMtan. 

Fai  de  Jiyra;  the  Jilduidea;  Vol  de  Baigorri.* — The  ridge  of 
Ayrola,  at  the  foot  of  which  Reille*s  troops  were  posted,  separates  Val 
Carlos  from  these  valleys  wiiich  must  be  designated  by  the  general  name 
of  the  Alduides  for  the  upper  part,  and  the  Val  de  Baigorri  for  the  lower. 
The  issues  from  the  Alduides  over  the  great  chain  towards  Spain  were 
the  passes  of  Sahorgain  and  Urtiaga ;  and  there  was  also  a  road  running 
from  the  village  of  Alduides  through  the  Atalosti  pass  to  the  Ibaneta,  a 
distance  of  eight  miles,  by  which  General  Campbeirs  brigade  communi- 
cated with  and  could  join  Byng  and  Morillo. 

Ba»tan. — This  district,  Including  the  valley  of  Lerins  and  the  Cinco 
Villas,  is  separated  from  the  Alduides  and  Val  de  Baigorri  by  the  \o(iy 
mountain  of  La  Houssa,  on  which  the  national  guards  of  the  Val  de 
Baigorri  and  the  Alduides  were  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  night  of  the 
24th,  and  to  light  fires  so  as  to  make  it  appear  a  great  body  was 
menacing  the  Bastan  by  that  fiank.  The  Bastan  however  does  not 
belong  to  tbe  same  geographical  system  as  the  other  valleys.  Instead 
of  opening  to  the  French  territory,  it  is  entirely  enclosed  with  high 
mountains,  and  while  the  waters  of  the  Val  Carlos,  the  Alduides,  and 
Val  de  Baigorri  run  off  northward  by  tb^  Nive,  those  of  the  Bastan  run  . 
off  westward  by  the  Bidassoa.  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the 
Mandale,  Commissarl,  La  Rhune,  Santa  Barbara,  Ivantelly,  Atchiola 
and  other  mountains. 

The  entrances  to  the  Bastan  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
French  army,  were  by  the  passes  of  Vera  and  Ecballar  on  its  right ;  by 
the  Col  de  Maya  and  Arietta  passes  in  the  centre ;  and  on  the  led  by  the 
kiteral  passes  of  Yspegui,  Lorrieta,  and  Berderez,  which  lead  from  the 
Val  de  Baigorri  and  the  Alduides.  The  issues  over  the  principal  chain 
of  the  Pyreneife  in  tbe  direct  line  from  the  Maya  entrances,  were  the 
passes  of  Renecabal  and  Bellate ;  the  first  leading  into  the  valley  of 
Zubiri,  the  second  into  the  valley  of  Lanz.  There  was  also  the  pass  of 
Artesiaga  leading  into  the  Val  de  Zubiri,  but  it  was  nearly  impracticable* 
and  all  the  roads  through  the  Bastan  were  crossed  by  strong  positions 
dangerous  to  assail. 

The  Col  de  Maya  comprised  several  passages  in  a  space  of  four  miles, 
all  of  which  were  menaced  by  D*ErIon  from  Espelette  and  Urdax ;  and 
he  iiad  twenty-one  thousand  men,  furnishing  about  eighteen  thousand 
bayonets.  His  communications  with  Soult  were  maintained  by  cavalry 
posts  through  the  Val  de  Baigorri,  and  his  orders  were  to  attack  the 
allies  when  the  combinations  in  the  Val  Carlos  and  on  the  Houssa 
mountain  should  cause  them  to  abandon  the  passes  at  Maya ;  but  he 
was  especially  directed  to  operate  by  his  lef^  so  to  secure  the  passes 
leading  towards  Reille  with  a  view  to  the  concentration  of  the  whole 

•  See  Plan  No.  47. 
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army.  Thus  if  Hill  retreated  by  the  pass  of  Bellate,  D*£rlon  was  to 
move  by  Berderez  and  the  Alduides ;  but  if  Hill  retired  upon  St.  £8tevaii« 
D*£rlon  was  to  move  by  the  pass  of  Bellate.  Such  being  the  dispositioas 
of  the  French  general,  those  of  the  allies  shall  now  be  traced. 

General  Byng  and  Morilio  guarded  the  passes  in  front  of  Roncevallec 
Their  combined  force  consisted  of  sixteen  hundred  British  and  from 
three  to  four  thousand  Spaniards.*  Byng's  brigade  and  two  Spenith 
battalions  occupied  the  rocks  of  Altobiscar  on  the  high  road  fitdog 
Ch&teau  Pinon;  one  Spanish  battalion  was  at  the  foundry  in  the  vallej 
of  Orbaiceta  on  their  right;  Morilio  with  the  remainder  of  the  SpanuiPdi« 
occupied  the  heights  of  Iroulepe,  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  tte 
village  of  Val  Carlos  and  overlooking  the  nearest  houses  of  that  straggling 
place. 

These  positions,  distant  only  four  and  five  miles  from  the  French 
columns  assembled  at  Venta  de  Orrisson  and  Arnegui,  were  insecnrb 
The  ground  was  indeed  steep  and  difficult  of  access  but  too  extensive; 
moreover,  although  the  passes  led  into  the  Roncesvalles,  that  valley  did 
not  lead  direct  to  Pampeluna ;  the  high  road  after  descending  a  few  mileo 
turned  to  the  right,  and  crossing  two  ridges  and  the  intervening  va)l^  of 
Urroz  entered  the  valley  of  Zubiri,  down  which  it  was  conducted  to 
Pampeluna :  wherefore,  after  passing  Ibafieta  in  retreat,  the  allied  troops 
could  not  avoid  lending  their  right  flank  to  Reille's  divisions  as  fiir  «• 
Viscayret  in  the  valley  of  Urroz.  It  was  partly  to  obviate  this  dangetv 
partly  to  support  0*DonneI  while  Clauzers  force  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jaca,  that  the  fourth  division,  about  six  thousand  strong,t  occuplad 
Viscayret,  six  miles  from  the  pass  of  Ibaneta,  ten  miles  from  Morillo% 
position,  and  twelve  mile^  from  Byng*s  position.  But  when  Clanad 
retired  to  France,  General  Cole  was  directed  to  observe  the  roads  leading 
over  the  main  chain  from  the  Alduides  district,  and  to  form  a  rallying 
point  and  reserve  for  Campbell,  Byng,  and  Morilio,  his  instructions  k)eing 
to  maintain  the  Roncevalles  passes  against  a  front  attack,  but  not  to 
commit  his  troops  in  a  desperate  battle  if  the  flanks  were  insecure. 

On  the  left  of  Byng  and  Morilio,  Campbell's  Portuguese,  about  two 
thousand  strong,^:  were  encamped  above  the  village  of  Alduides  on  a 
mountain  called  Mizpira.  They  observed  the  national  guards  of  the  Val 
de  Baigorri,  preserved  the  communication  between  Byng  and  Hill,  and  in 
some  measure  covered  the  right  flank  of  the  latter.  From  the  Alduides 
Campbell  could  retreat  through  the  pass  of  Sahorgain  upon  Viscayret  in 
the  valley  of  Urroz,  and  through  the  passes  of  Urtiaga  and  Renacabal 
upon  Eugui  in  the  Val  de  Zubiri;  finally,  by  the  lateral  pass  of  Atalostl 
he  could  join  Byng  and  the  fourth  division.  The  communication  between 
all  these  posts  was  maintained  by  Long*s  cavalry. 

Continuing  the  line  of  positions  to  the  left,  General  Hill  occupied  the 
Bastan  with  the  second  British  division,  Sylveira*s  Portuguese,  and  some 
squadrons  of  horse;  but  Byng*s  andCampbelPs  brigades  being  detached, 
he  had  not  more  than  nine  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets.§  His  two 
British  brigades  under  General  William  Stewart  guarded  the  Col  de 
Maya ;  Sylveira's  Portuguese  were  at  Erazu,  on  the  right  of  Stewart, 
observing  the  passes  of  Arietta,  Yspegui  and  Elliorita ;  of  which  the  two 
former  were  occupied  by  l^ajor  Brotherton*s  cavalry  and  by  the  sixth 


•  WellingtQA'i  Morning  Sttteiu  t  Ibid.  t  Ibid.  (  Ibid. 
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i^adores.    The  direct  line  of  retreat  and  point  of  concentration  for  all 
these  troops  was  Elisondo. 

From  £Ji8ondo  the  route  of  Pampeluna  over  the  great  chain  was  by 
the  pass  of  Bellate  and  the  valley  of  Lanz.  The  latter  running  nearly 
l>arallel  with  the  valley  of  Zubiri  is  separated  from  it  by  a  wooded  and 
migged  ridge,  and  between  them  there  were  but  three  communications: 
Ithe  one  high  up,  leading  from  Lanz  to  Eugui,  and  prolonged  from  thence 
^o  Viscayret  in  the  valley  of  Urroz ;  the  other  two  lower  down,  leading 
Ct>m  Ostiz  and  Olague  to  the  village  of  Zubiri.  At  Olague  the  third 
<tivision,  furnishing  four  thousand  three  hundred  bayonets  under  Picton, 
"Was  posted  ready  to  support  Cole  or  Hill  as  occasion  required. 

Continuing  the  front  line  from  the  left  of  Stewart*s  position  at  the  Col 
de  Maya,  the  trace  ran  along  the  mountains  forming  the  French  boun« 
dary  of  the  Bastan.  It  comprised  the  passes  of  Echallar  and  Vera, 
guarded  by  the  seventh  division  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  by  the  light 
division  under  General  Charles  Alten.  The  former,  furnishing  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  bayonets,*  communicated  with  General  Stewart 
by  a  narrow  road  over  the  Atchiola  mountain,  and  the  eighty-second 
regiment  was  encamped  at  this  junction  with  the  Elisondo  road,  about 
three  miles  behind  the  pass  of  Maya.  The  light  division,  four  thousand 
strong  was  at  Vera,  guarding  the  roads  which  led  behind  the  mountains 
through  Sumbilla  and  St.  Estevan  to  Elisondo. 

These  two  divisions  being  only  observed  by  the  left  wing  of  Villatte*8 
reserve  were  available  for  the  succour  of  either  wing,  and  behind  them, 
at  the  town  of  St.  Elstevan,  was  the  sixth  division  of  six  thousand 
bayonets,!  now  under  General  Pack.  Placed  at  equal  distances  from 
Vera  and  Maya,  having  free  communication  with  both  and  a  direct  line 
of  march  to  Pampeluna,  over  the  main  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  by  the 
Puerto  de  Jirraiz,  sometimes  called  the  pass  of  Dona  Maria^  this  di- 
vision was  available  for  any  object  and  could  not  have  been  better 
posted. 

Around  Pampeluna,  the  point  to  which  All  the  lines  of  march  con- 
verged, the  Spanish  troops  under  0*Donnel  maintained  the  blockade, 
and  they  were  afterwards  joined  by  Carlos  d'£lspana*s  division  at  a  very 
critical  moment.  Thus  re-enforced  they  amounted  to  eleven  thousand 
of  which  seven  thousand  could  be  brought  into  action  without  abandon- 
ing the  works  of  blockade. 

Head-quarters  were  at  Lesaca,  and  the  line  of  correspondence  with 
the  left  wing  was  over  the  Pena  de  Haya,  that  with  the  right  wing  by 
8t  Estevan,  Elisondo  and  the  Alduides.  The  line  of  correspondence 
between  Sir  Thomas  Graham  and  Pampeluna  was  by  Goizueta  and  the 
high  road  of  Yrurzun. 

As  the  French  were  almost  in  contact  with  the  allies'  positions  at 
Roncevalles,  which  was  also  the  point  of  defence  nearest  to  Pampeluna. 
it  followed  that  on  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  Soult  overcame 
resistance  in  that  quarter  depended  his  success;  and  a  comparative 
estimate  of  numbers  and  distances  will  give  the  measure  of  his  chances. 
Claozers  three  divisions  furnished  about  sixteen  thousand  bayonets, 
besides  the  cavalry,  the  artiNery,  and  the  national  guards  menacing  the 
valley  of  Orbaiceta.  Byng  and  Morillo  were  therefore  with  five  thou- 
sand infantry,  to  sustain  the  assault  of  sixteen  thousand  until  Cole  could 

*  WelliDgtoo'a  Morning  SiatM.  .   t  Ibid.  • 
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re-enforce  them ;  but  Cole  being  twelve  miles  distant  could  not  coma  up 
in  fighting  order  under  four  or  five  hours.  And  as  Reille^s  divisions 
of  equal  strength  with  Clauzers,  could  before  that  time  seize  tho 
Lindouz  and  turn  the  left,  it  was  clear  the  allied  troops,  although  in- 
creased to  eleven  thousand  by  the  junction  of  the  fourth  division,  moat 
finally  abandon  their  ground  to  seek  a  new  field  of  battle  where  the 
third  division  could  join  them  from  the  valley  of  Lanz,  and  Campbeil'a 
brigade  from  the  Alduides.  Thus  raised  to  seventeen  or  eighteen 
thousand  bayonets  with  some  guns,  they  might  on  strong  ground  oppose 
Clauzel  and  Reille*s  thirty  thousand ;  but  as  Picton's  position  at  Olagne 
was  more  than  a  day's  march  from  Byng*s  position  at  Altobiscar,  their 
junction  could  only  be  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Zubri  and  not  very 
distant  from  Pampeluna.  And  when  seven  thousand  Spaniards  from  the 
blockade,  and  two  or  three  thousand  cavalry  from  the  side  of  the  Ebro 
are  added,  we  have  the  full  measure  of  the  allies*  strength  in  this 
quarter. 

General  Hill  menaced  by  D'Erlon  with  a  very  superior  force,  and 
having  the  pass  of  Maya,  half  a  day*s  march  farther  from  Pampdana 
than  the  passes  of  Roncevalles,  to  defend,  could  not  give  ready  bdp. 
If  he  retreated  rapidly  D'Erlon  could  follow  as  rapidly,  and  though  Pteton 
and  Cole  would  thus  be  re-enforced  with  ten  thousand  men,  Soult  would 
gain  eighteen  thousand.  Hill  could  not  however  move  until  he  knew 
that  Byng  and  Cole  were  driven  from  the  Roncevalles  passes;  in  fine 
he  could  not  avoid  a  dilemma.  For  if  he  maintained  the  passes  at  Maya 
and  afiairs  went  wrong  near  Pampeluna,  his  own  situation  would  be 
imminently  dangerous ;  if  he  maintained  Irueta,  his  next  position,  the 
same  danger  was  to  be  dreaded ;  and  the  passes  of  Maya,  once  aban- 
doned, D'Erlon  moving  by  his  own  lefl  towards  the  Alduides,  could  join 
Soult  In  the  valley  of  Zubiri  before  Hill  could  join  Cole  and  Picton  by  the 
valley  of  Lanz.  But  if  Hill  did  not  maintain  the  position  of  Irueta* 
D'Erlon  could  follow  and  cut  the  sixth  and  seventh  divisions  cff  from 
the  valley  of  Lanz.  The  extent  and  power  of  Soult's  combinations  are 
thus  evinced.  Hill,  forced  to  await  orders  and  hampered  by  the  operih 
tions  of  D'Erlon,  required  it  might  be  three  days  to  get  into  line  near 
Pampeluna ;  but  D'Erlon  after  gaining  Maya  could  in  one  day  and  a 
half,  by  the  passes  of  Berderez  and  Urtiaga,  join  Soult  in  the  Val  de 
Zubiri.  Meanwhile  Byng,  Morillo,  Cole,  Campbell,  and  Picton  would 
be  exposed  to  the  operations  of  double  their  own  numbers ;  and  however 
firm  and  able  individually  those  generals  might  be,  they  could  not 
when  suddenly  brought  together  be  expected  to  seize  the  whole  system 
of  operations  and  act  with  that  decision  and  nicety  of  judgment  whidi 
the  occasion  demanded.  It  was  clear  therefore  that  Hill's  force  must 
be  in  some  measure  paralysed  at  first,  and  finally  thrown  with  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  light  divisions,  upon  an  external  line  of  operations  while 
the  French  moved  upon  internal  lines. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  also  clear  that  the  corps  of  Byng,  Morilk), 
Campbell,  Cole,  Picton,  and  Hill  were  only  pieces  of  resistance  on  Lord 
Wellington's  board,  and  that  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  light  divisions 
were  those  with  which  he  meant  to  win  his  game.  There  was  however 
a  great  difference  in  their  value.  The  light  division  and  the  seventh, 
especially  the  former,  being  at  the  greatest  distance  from  Pampeluna, 
having  enemies  close  in  front  and  certain  points  to  guard,  were,  the 
seventh  division  a  day,  the  light  divisions  two  days,  behind  the  sixth 
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division,  which  was  quite  free  to  move  at  an  instant's  notice  and  was, 
-Clie  drag  of  D*Elrlon*s  corps  considered,  a  day  nearer  to  Pampeluna  than 
^K-iiU.     Wherefore  upon  the  rapid  handling  of  this  well-placed  body  the 
"tfate  of  the  allies  depended.    If  it  arrived  in  time,  nearly  thirty  thousand 
:1  n&ntry  with  sufficient  cavalry  and  artillery  would  be  established,  under 
"^he  immediate  command  of  the  general-in-chief,  on  a  position  of  strength 
'Ko  checic  the  enemy  until  the  rest  of  the  army  arrived.   Where  that  posi- 
tion was  and  how  the  troops  were  there  gathered  and  fought  shall  now 
1)6  shown. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Sooh  attacics  the  right  of  the  allies — Combat  of  KoDcevalles — Combat  of  Linzoain — Count 
d*£rlon  attacks  the  allies'  right  centre — Combat  of  Mava — General  Hill  takes  a  position 
at  Iraeta— General  Picton  and  Cole  retreat  down  the  Val  de  Zubiri — ^They  turn  at  Haarte 
sad  offer  battle — Lord  Wellington  arrives — Combat  of  the  27th — First  battle  of  SaarorcB 
— Varioas  movements — D'Erlon  joins  Soult  who  attacks  General  Hill — Second  battle  of 
Saaroren — Foy  is  cut  off  from  the  main  army — Ni^ht  march  of  the  light  division— Sonlt 
retreats — Combat  of  Dona  Maria — Dangerous  position  of  the  French  at  St  Estevan — 
Sonlt  marches  down  the  Bidassoa — Forced  march  of  the  light  division— Terrible  scene 
near  the  bridge  of  Yanzi — Combau  of  Echallar  and  Ivantelly — Narrow  escape  of  Loid 
Wellington— Observations. 

BATTLES  OF  THE  PITBENEBS— COMBAT  OF  BONCEVAXLES.* 

On  the  23d,  Soult  issued  an  order  of  the  day  remarkable  for  its  force 
«nd  frankness.  Tracing  with  a  rapid  pen  the  leading  events  of  the 
past  campaign,  he  showed  that  the  disasters  sprung  from  the  incapacity 
of  the  king,  not  from  the  weakness  of  the  soldiers,  whose  military  virtue 
he  justly  extolled,  and  whose  haughty  courage  he  inflamed  by  allusions 
to  former  glories.  He  has  been,  by  writers  who  disgrace  English  litera- 
ture with  unfounded  aspersions  of  a  courageous  enemy,  accused  of 
unseemly  boasting  as  to  his  ultimate  operations  at  this  time,  but  the 
calumny  is  refuted  by  the  following  passage  from  his  despatch  to  the 
minister  at  war. 

**  I  shall  more  directly  upon  Pampeluna,  and  if  I  succeed  in  relieving 
It  I  will  operate  towards  my  right  to  embarrass  the  enemy's  troops  in 
Onipuscoa,  Biscay,  and  Alava,  and  to  enable  the  reserve  to  join  me, 
which  will  relieve  San  Sebastian  and  Santona.  If  this  should  happen,  I 
will  then  consider  what  is  to  be  done,  either  to  push  my  own  attack  or 
to  help  the  army  of  Aragon,  but  to  look  so  far  ahead  would  now  be 
temerity." 

It  is  true  that  conscious  of  superior  abilities  he  did  not  suppress  the 
sentiment  of  his  own  worth  as  a  commander,  but  he  was  too  proud  to 
depreciate  brave  adversaries  on  the  eve  of  l>att]e. 

^  Let  us  not,**  he  said,  "  defraud  the  enemy  of  the  praise  which  is 
due  to  him.  The  dispositions  of  the  general  have  be^n  prompt,  skilful, 
and  consecutive,  the  valour  and  steadiness  of  his  troops  have  l}een 
praiseworthy." 

Having  thus  stimulated  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  he  put  himself  at  the 

*  See  Flan  No.  48. 
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head  of  Clauzel's  divisions,  and  on  the  25th  at  daylight  led  them  M| 
against  the  rocks  of  Altobiscar. 

General  Byng,  warned  the  evening  before  that  danger  was  near,  am 
jealous  of  some  hostile  indications  towards  the  village  of  Val  Carloi 
had  sent  the  lifty-seventh  regiment  down  there,  but  kept  the  rest  of  hii 
men  well  in  hand  and  gave  notice  to  General  Cole  who  had  made  a  nei 
disposition  of  his  troops.  Rosses  brigade  was  now  at  Espinal  two  milei 
in  advance  of  Viscayret,  six  miles  from  the  pass  of  Ibaneta,  and  elevei 
from  Byng*s  position,  but  somewhat  nearer  to  Morillo.  Anson*s  brigade 
was  close  behind  Ross,  Stubb*s  Portuguese  behind  Anson,  and  tiM 
artillery  was  at  Linzoain. 

Such  was  the  exact  state  of  affairs  when  Soult,  throwing  out  i 
multitude  of  skirmishers  and  pushing  forward  his  supporting  columu 
and  guns  as  fast  as  the  steepness  of  the  road  and  difficult  nature  of  tlM 
ground  would  permit,  endeavoured  to  force  Byng's  position ;  but  Um 
British  general,  undismayed  at  the  multitude  of  assailants,  fough 
strongly,  the  French  fell  fast  among  the  rocks,  and  the  rolling  muskeUr] 
pealed  in  vain  for  hours  along  that  cloudy  field  of  battle  elevated  fiw 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains.  Their  numbers  howevo 
continually  increased  in  front,  and  the  national  guards  from  Yropil 
re-enforced  by  ClauzeKs  detachments,  skirmished  with  the  Spanial 
battalions  at  the  foundry  of  Orbaiceta  and  threatened  to  turn  the  right 
The  Val  Carlos  was  at  the  same  tinie  menaced  from  Arnegui,  ani 
Reille*s  divisions  ascending  the  rock  of  Ayrola  turned  Morillo*s  left. 

About  mid-day  General  Cole  arrived  at  Altobiscar,  but  his  brigadei 
were  still  distant,  and  the  French  renewing  their  attack  neglected  tbn 
Val  Carlos  to  gather  more  thickly  on  the  front  of  Byng.  He  resisted  al 
their  efforts,  but  Reille  made  progress  klong  the  summit  of  the  Ayroll 
ridge.  Morillo  then  fell  back  towards  Ibaneta,  and  the  French  wen 
already  nearer  to  that  pass  than  the  troops  at  Altobiscar  were,  whei 
Ross's  brigade,  coming  up  the  pass  of  Mendichuri,  suddenly  appearec 
on  the  Lindouz,  at  the  instant  when  the  head  of  Reille*s  column  bein^ 
close  to  Atalosti  was  upon  the  point  of  cutting  the  communication  will 
Campbell.  This  officer's  piquets  had  been  attacked  early  in  the  morning 
by  the  national  gilards  of  the  Val  de  Baigorri,  but  he  soon  discoverec 
that  it  was  only  a  feint,  and  therefore  moved  by  his  right  towardi 
Atalosti  when  he  heard  the  firing  on  that  side.  His  march  was  securec 
by  the  Val  d'Ayra  which  separated  him  from  the  ridge  of  Ayrola  aloo^ 
which  Reille  was  advancing,  but  noting  that  general's  strength,  and  al 
the  same  time  seeing  Ross's  brigade  labouring  up  the  steep  ridge  o; 
Mendichuri,  Campbell  judged  that  the  latter  was  ignorant  of  what  wai 
going  on  above.  Wherefore  sending  advice  of  the  enemy's  proximity 
and  strength  to  Cole,  he  offered  to  pass  the  Atalosti  and  join  in  tl>C 
battle  if  he  could  be  furnished  with  transport  for  his  sick,  and  provisionf 
on  the  new  line  of  operations. 

Before  this  message  could  reach  Cole,  the  head  of  Ross's  columr 
composed  of  a  wing  of  the  twentieth  regiment  and  a  company  d 
BrunsN«*ickers,  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Lindouz,  where  most  unez* 
pectedly  it  encountered  Reille's  iidvanced  guard.  Tlie  nionient  wai 
critical ;  but  Ross  an  eager  hardy  soldier  called  aloud  to  charge,  and 
Captain  Tovey  of  the  twentieth,  running  forward  wiih  i)is  company, 
crossed  a  slight  wooded  hollow  and  full  against  the  front  of  the  sixth 
French  light  infantry  dashed  with  the  bayonet.     Brave  men  fcil  by  that 
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pon  on  both  sides;   but  numbers  prevailing  these  daring  soldiers 

ere  pushed  back  again  by  the  French.*  Ross  however  gained  his 
bject,  the  remainder  of  his  brigade  had  come  up  and  the  pass  of  Atalosti 
ras  secured,  yet  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  forty  men  of  the 
wentieth  regiment  and  forty-one  of  the  Brunswiclcers/ 

Previous  to  this  vigorous  action  General  Cole,  seeing  the  French  in 

9he  Val  Carlos  and  in  the  valley  of  Orbaiceta,  that  is  to  say  on  both 

"rflanks  of  Byng  whose  front  was  not  the  less  pressed,  had  ordered  Anson 

"to  re-enforce  the  Spaniards  at  the  foundry,  and  Stubbs  to  enter  the  Val 

Carlos  in  support  of  the  fifly-seventh.     He  now  recalled  Anson  to  assist 

in  defence  of  the  Lindouz,  and  learning  from  Campbell  how  strong 

Reille  was,  caused  Byng,  with  a  view  to  a  final  retreat,  to  relinquish  liis 

advanced  position  at  Altobiscar  and  take  a  second  nearer  the  Ibaneta. 

This  movement  uncovered  the  road  leading  down  to  the  foundry  of 

Orbaiceta,  but  it  concentrated   all  the  troops,  and  at  the  same  time 

General  Campbell,  although  he  could  not  enter  the  line  of  battle,  because 

Cole  was  unable  to  supply  his  demands,  made  so  skilful  a  display  of  his 

Portuguese  as  to  impress  Reille  with  the  notion  that   their  numl)ers 

were  considerable. 

During  these  movements  the  skirmishing  of  the  light  troops  continued* 
iHit  a  thick  fog  coming  up  the  valley,  prevented  Soult  from  making  dis- 
positions for  a  general  attack  with  his  six  divisions,  and  when  night  fell 
General  Cole  still  held  the  great  chain  of  the  mountains  with  a  loss  of 
only  three  hundred  and  eighty  men  killed  and  wounded.  His  right  was 
however  turned  by  Orbaiceta,  he  had  but  ten  or  eleven  thousand 
bayonets  to  oppose  to  thirty  thousand,  and  his  line  of  retreat  being  for 
four  or  five  miles  down  hill  and  flanked  all  the  way  by  the  Lindouz,  was 
uneasy  and  unfavourable.  Wherefore  putting  the  troops  silently  la 
march  after  dark,  he  threaded  the  passes  and  gained  the  valley  of  Urroz, 
His  rear-guard  composed  of  Anson's  brigade  followed  in  the  morning. 
General  Campbell  retired  from  the  Alduides  by  the  pass  of  Urtiaga  to 
Eogoi  in  the  valley  of  Zubiri,  and  the  Spanish  battalion  retreating  from 
tlie  foundry  of  Orbaiceta  by  the  narrow  way  of  Navala  rejoined  Moriilo 
near  Espinal.  The  great  chain  was  thus  abandoned,  but  the  result  of 
the  day*s  operation  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  French  general ;  he  ac- 
knowledged a  loss  of  four  hundred  men,  he  had  not  gained  ten  miles,  and 
from  the  passes  now  abandoned,  to  Pampeluna,  the  distance  was  not 
less  than  twenty-two  miles,  with  strong  defensive  positions  in  the  way 
where  increasing  numt>ers  of  intrepid  enemies  were  to  be  expected. 

Soult's  combinations,  contrived  for  greater  success,  h^d  been  thwarted, 
partly  by  fortune,  partly  by  errors  of  execution,  the  like  of  which  all 
generals  must  expect,  and  the  most  experienced  are  the  most  resigned 
as  knowing  them  to  be  inevitable.  The  interference  of  fortune  was  felt 
in  the  fog  which  rose  at  the  moment  when  he  was  ready  to  thrust  for- 
ward his  heavy  masses  of  troops  entire.  The  failure  in  execution  was 
Reille's  tardy  movement.  His  orders  were  to  gain  with  all  expedition 
the  Lindouz,  that  is  to  say  the  knot  tying  the  heads  of  the  Alduides,  the 
Val  Carlos,  the  Roncevalles,  and  the  valley  of  Urroz.  From  that  posi* 
tion  he  would  have  commanded  the  Mendichuri,  Atalosti,  Ibaneta  and 
Saborgain  passes,  and  by  moving  along  the  crest  of  the  hills  could 
menace  the  Urtiaga,  Renacabal,  and  Bellate  passes,  thus  endangering 
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CaropbelPs  and  HilPs  lines  of  retreat.  But  when  he  should  have  ascended 
the  rocks  of  Ayrola,  he  halted  to  incorporate  two  newly  arrived  conscripC 
battalions  and  to  issue  provisions,*  and  the  hours  thus  lost  would  hav« 
sufficed  to  seize  the  Lindouz  before  General  Ross  got  through  the  pui 
of  Mendichuri.  The  fog  would  still  have  stop|[)ed  the  spread  of  Um 
French  colunnns  to  the  extent  designed  by  Soult,  but  fifteen  or  siztean 
thousand  nnen,  placed  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  Byng  and  Morillo,  would 
have  separated  them  from  the  fourth  division,  and  forced  the  latter  to 
retreat  beyond  Viscayret. 

Soult  however  overrated  the  forces  opposed  to  him,t  supposing  it  to 
consist  of  two  British  divisions,  besides  Byng^s  brigade  and  Morilk>*s 
Spaniards.  He  was  probably  deceived  by  the  wounded  men,  who  hastily 
questioned  on  the  field  would  declare  they  belonged  to  the  second  and 
fourth  divisions,  because  Byng*s  brigade  was  part  of  the  former;  bat 
that  general  and  the  Spaniards  had  without  aid  sustained  Soult*s  final 
efforts,  and  even  when  the  fourth  division  came  up,  less  than  eleveD 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  sergeants  and  officers,  were  present  in  the 
fight.  Campbeirs  Portuguese  never  entered  the  line  at  all,  the  remainder 
of  the  second  division  was  in  the  Bastan,  and  the  third  division  was  at 
Olague  in  the  valley  of  Lanz. 

On  the  26th,  the  French  general  put  ClauzePs  wing  on  the  track  ol 
Cole,  and  ordered  Reille  to  follow  the  crest  of  the  mountains  and  aeiaa 
the  passes  leading  from  the  Bastan  in  Hiirs  rear  while  D*£rlon  pretaed 
him  in  front.  That  general  would  thus,  Soult  hoped,  be  crushed  or 
thrown  on  the  side  of  St.  £stevan ;  D'Erlon  could  then  reach  his  proper 
place  in  the  valley  of  Zubiri,  while  the  right  descended  the  valley  oi 
Lanz  and  prevented  Picton  quitting  it  to  aid  Cole.  A  retreat  by  thoaa 
generals  and  on  separate  lines  would  thus  be  inevitable,  and  the  Freoch 
army  could  issue  forth  in  a  compact  order  of  battle  from  the  moutha  of 
the  two  valleys  agains  Pampeluna. 

COMBAT  OF  LINZOAIN. 

All  the  columns  were  in  movement  at  daybreak,  but  every  hoor 
brought  its  obstacle.  The  fog  still  hung  heavy  on  the  mountain  topay 
Reille^s  guides,  t)ewildered,  refused  to  lead  ihe  troops  along  the  cresta* 
and  at  ten  o'clock  having  no  other  resource  he  marched  down  the  paaa 
of  Mendichuri  upon  Espinal,  and  fell  into  the  rear  of  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  following  ClauzePs  divisions.  Meanwhile  Soult,  although  re^ 
tarded  also  by  the  fog  and  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  overtook  Cole*a 
rear-guard  in  front  of  Viscayret.  The  leading  troops  struck  hotly  upon 
some  British  light  companies  incorporated  under  the  command  of  Cotooal 
Wilson  of  the  forty-eighth,  and  a  French  squadron  passing  round  their 
flank  fell  on  the  rear;  but  Wilson  facing  about,  drove  off  these  horsemen, 
and  thus  fighting.  Cole,  about  two  o*clock,  reached  the  heights  of  Lin* 
zoain  a  mile  l)eyond  Viscayret,  where  General  Picton  met  him  with  intd- 
ligence  that  Campbell  had  reached  £ugui  from  the  Alduides,  and  that 
the  third  division  having  crossed  the  hills  from  Olague  was  at  ZubirL 
The  junction  of  all  these  troops  was  thus  secured,  the  loss  of  the  day 
was  less  than  two  hundred,  and  neither  wounded  men  nor  baggage  had 
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left  behind.  However  the  French  ^thered  in  front,  and  at  four  o'clock 
some  heights  on  the  allies*  left  which  endangered  their  position, 
therefore  again  falling  back  a  mile.  Cole  offered  battle  on  the  ridge  sepa- 
iting  the  valley  of  Urroz  from  that  of  Zubirl.     During  this  skirmish 
impbell  coming  from  Eugui  showed  his  Portuguese  on  the  ridges  above 
tLhe  right  flank  of  the  French,  but  they  were  distant,  Picton*s  troops  were 
^rtill  at  Zubiri,  and  there  was  light  for  an  action.     Soult,  however,  dis- 
turbed with  intelligence  received  from  D*Erlon,  and  perhaps  doubtful 
^ivhat  Campbell's  troops  might  be,  put  off  the  attack  until  next  morning, 
and  after  dark  the  junction  of  all  the  allies  was  effected. 

This  delay  on  the  part  of  the  French  general  seems  injudicious.  Cole 
was  alone  for  five  hours.  Every  action,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
wounded  men  and  creating  confusion  in  the  rear,  would  have  augmented 
the  difficulties  of  the  retreat ;  and  the  troops  were  fatigued  with  incessant 
fighting  and  marching  for  two  days  and  one  night.  Moreover  th^  altera- 
tion of  Reille*s  march,  occasioned  by  the  fog,  had  reduced  the  chances 
dependent  on  the  primary  combinations  to  the  operations  of  D*Erlon's 
corps;  but  the  evening  reports  brought  the  mortifying  conviction  that 
he  also  had  gone  wrong,  and  by  rough  fighting  only  could  Soult  now 
attain  his  object.  It  is  said  that  his  expressions  discovered  a  secret 
anticipation  of  failure,*  if  so,  his  temper  was  too  steadfast  to  yield,  for 
be  gave  the  signal  to  march  the  next  day,  and  more  strongly  renewed 
his  orders  to  D*Erlon,  whose  operations  must  now  be  noticed. 

That  general  had  three  divisions  of  infantry,  furnishing  twenty-one 
thousand  men,  of  which   about  eighteen  thousand  were  combatants. 
Blarly  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  he  assembled  two  of  them  behind 
aoroe  heights  near  the  passes  of  Maya,  having  caused  the  national  guards 
of  Baigorri  to  make  previous  demonstrations  towards  the  passes  of 
Arietta,  Yspeguy,  and  Lorietta.    No  change  had  been  made  in  the  dis- 
position of  General  Hiirs  force,  but  General  Stewart,  deceived  by  the 
movements  of  the  national  guards,  looked  towards  Sylveira's  posts  on 
the  right  rather  than  to  his  own  front ;  his  division,  consisting  of  two 
British  brigades,  was  consequently  neither  post(>d  as  it  should  be,  nor 
otherwise  prepared  for  an  attack.     The  ground  to  be  defended  was 
indeed  very  strong ;  but  however  rugged  a  mountain  position  may  be, 
if  it  is  too  extensive  for  the  troops  or  those  troops  are  not  disposed  with 
Judgment,  the  very  inequalities  constituting  its  defensive  strength  become 
advantageous  to  an  assailant. 

There  were  three  passes  to  defend.  Aretesque  on  the  right,  Lessessa 
in  the  centre,  Maya  on  the  left,  and  from  these  entrances  two  ways  led 
to  Elisondo  in  parallel  directions ;  one  down  the  valley  through  the  town 
of  Maya,  receiving  in  its  course  the  Erazu  road ;  the  other  along  the 
Atchiola  mountain.  General  Pringle*s  brigade  was  charged  to  defend 
the  Aretesque,  and  Colonel  Cameron*8  brigade  the  Maya  and  Lassessa 
passes.  The  Col  itself  was  broad  on  the  summit,  about  three  miles 
long,  and  on  each  flank  lofty  rocks  and  ridges  rose  one  above  another ; 
those  on  the  right  blending  with  the  Goramendi  mountains,  those  on  the 
left  with  the  Atchiola,  near  the  summit  of  which  the  eighty-second  regi- 
ment belonging  to  the  seventh  division  was  posted. 

Cameron's  brigade,  encamped  on  the  lefl,  had  a  clear  view  of  troops 
coming  from  Urdax ;  but  at  Aretesque  a  great  round  hill,  one  mile  in 
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front,  maskcil  tlio  movcmcnis  of  an  nncmy  comiiii;  from  EsiK'letle.  1 
hilt  was  n'lt  orniiiial  at  nifrlit,  iinr  in  the  Jaytiiiip  nave  !iy  snme  Po 
guesc  ('[ivulry  vcdottos,  anil  llie  next  ^uard  \va»  an  infantry  [iir|iiot  fioi 
un  tliat  s]<i\>c  iifttio  Col  wliii'li  frnntcJ  tlio  proat  liill.  ili^liinil  llii.s  piq 
uf  eighty  men  lliero  wns  no  inimediate  support,  liiU  four  ]i<:]it  rompui 
were  rncani|ieil  one  mile  down  tlie  reveme  slope  wliicli  wns  inoiv  i  us; 
and  diiricnlt  ^tf  access  tli.in  that  towarila  the  onpniy.  Tlie  n^st  of  Gc 
ral  Prinjilc's  brigade  was  disiioseij  iii  various  ilistiincps  from  tivn  to  th 
miles  in  the  rear,  and  tlie  signal  for  aKseinblins  o;i  ihp  po.silion  was  tc 
tliG  tire  of  four  Portuguese  gun!  from  the  rocks  ,ib»ve  tlii?  Maya  p< 
Thus  of  six  British  regiments  furnishing  more  Ihnn  Hirer  lliousund  llj 
ing  men,  half  only  were  in  line  of  I)attlo,  and  tliost*  rhiefly  massed  on 
left  of  n  position,  wide  o]wn  and  of  nn  easy  aseent  rrnni  Hie  Arotesi 
side,  and  their  general,  Slewait,  quite  deeeived  as  to  !l;c  reul  Mali 
alTairs,  was  ut  Kiisondo  when  abuut  mid-day  l)'l%rlon  (■omnii'ni:ed 
battle. 


Captain  Moyle  Sherer,  the  ofiiccr  rnmmnnding  the  piquet  at  the  A 
Icsqne  pass,  was  told  liy  his  predreessor.  that  iit  dawn  a  glimpse  I 
been  obtained  of  cavalry  and  Infantry  in  movement  along  tho  hills 
front,  some  |>eat;ants  also  announced  the  approacli  of  the  Fr<^ncli,  anil 
nhie  o'cloci;  Major  Thome,  a  stafT-oBieer,  having  iwitrolled  round 
great  hill  in  front  of  tl'.e  ))as.s  disrnvere<:l  sulficieiit  to  make  him  order 
the  light  I'oinpanii's  to  su]>p'>rt  the  piquet.  The.se  companies  had  j 
fiirmi'd  ou  the  ridge  with  their  left  at  tho  rork  of  Areli'stjui*,  wlii-n  IV. 
magnai^'s  division  coming  from  lispelette  mounted  the  gwat  hill  in  frt 
Abbe  followcl,  and  General  Maraiisin  with  a  third  division  advam 
from  Ainhua  and  t'rdax  against  the  Maya  pass,  meaning  also  to  tun 
by  a  niirrow  uay  leading  up  Ilie  Atehlula  mountain. 

U'.Vniiagnac's  men  pusheil  forwards  at  once  in  sf'ver.il  columns,  i 
foni^  liie  piquet  li.ick  with  great  loss  up(tn  the  light  enmiianies,  v 
sustaineil  his  vehement  assault  with  intinlte  difficulty.  The  alarm  gi 
were  now  hennl  from  the  Mayn  piss,  and  Oeneral  I'ringle  hastened 
the  front,  but  his  regiments  moving  hurriedly  from  dllTerent  camps  w 
neresij.irily  brought  into  action  one  afli>r  the  oilier.  The  Uiiny-fou 
came  up  first  at  n  running  iiace,  yet  by  companies  not  in  mass  r 
breathless  from  the  lenglli  and  rug^^lnessof  the  ascent;  the  thirty-nii 
and  twenty-eighth  followed,  buf  not  immediately  nor  together,  and  me 
while  IJ'Armaiinac,  closely  su|>porieil  by  .\lil>e,  with  iloniincoring  ni 
bers  and  valo'.ir  combined,  mau^ire  the  desiK-raie  li<i|ith)g  of  the  piqi 
of  the  tiglit  CO  Ml  Ionics  and  of  the  thirty-fourth,  had  estal>lished  bisoolun 
on  the  broad  ridge  of  the  position. 

Colonel  Cameron  then  sent  the  Rftieth  from  the  b-ft  to  the  nssistai 
of  the  overmatched  troops,  and  thai  fierce  ami  furmidahic  old  reginri' 
charging  the  head  of  an  advancing  column  drove  it  clear  out  of  the  p 
of  Lesjessa  in  the  centre.  Yet  the  French  were  so  many  thai,  choci 
at  one  |viint,  they  assembled  with  increased  forci'  at  another ;  nor  en 
General  Prlngle  restore  the  battle  with  tlie  thirty-ninth  and  twen 
eighth  regiments,  which,  cut  otf  fmm  the  others,  were  though  fight; 
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irately  forced  back  to  a  second  and  lower  ridge  crossing  the  main 
voad  to  Elisondo.     They  were  followed  by  D^Armagnac ;  but  Abbe  con- 
"Uaiied  to  press  the  fiftieth  and  thirty- fourth,  whose  natural  line  of  retreat 
"WIS  towards  the  Atchiola  road  on  the  left,  because  the  position  trended 
iNickward  from  Aretesque  towards  that  point,  and  because  Cameron's 
brigade  was  there.     And  that  officer,  still  holding  the  pass  of  Maya  with 
the  left  wings  of  the  seventy-first  and  ninety-second  regiments,  brought 
their  right  wings  and  the  Portuguese  guns  into  action  and  thus  main- 
tained the  fight;  but  so  dreadful  was  the  slaughter,  especially  of  the 
ninety-second,  that  it  is  said  the  advancing  enemy  was  actually  stopped 
by  the  heaped  mass  of  dead  and  dying  ;*  and  then  the  lefl  wing  of  that 
noble  regiment  coming  down  from  the  higher  ground  smote  wounded 
IHends  and  exulting  foes  alike,  as  mingled  together  they  stood  or  crawled 
before  its  fire. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  General  Stewart,  returning  from 

SHsoodo  by  the  mountain  road,  reached  the  field  of  battle.     The  passes 

of  Lessessa  and  Aretesque  were  lost,  that  of  Maya  was  still  held  by  the 

left   wing  of  the  seventy-first ;   but  Stewart,  seeing   Maransin's  men 

gathered  thickly  on  one  side  and  Abbe*s  men  on  the  other,  abandoned 

It  to  take  a  new  position  on  the  first  rocky  ridge  covering  the  road  over 

the  Atchiola ;  and  he  called  down  the  eighty-second  regiment  from  the 

highest  part  of  that  mountain,  and  sent  messengers  to  demand  further 

aid  from  the  seventh  division.     Meanwhile,  although  wounded  himself, 

he  made  a  strenuous  resistance,  for  he  was  a  very  gallant  man  ;  but 

daring  the  retrograde  movement,  Maransin  no  longer  seeking  to  turn 

the  position,  suddenly  thrust  the  head  of  his  division  across  the  front  of 

the  British  line  and  connected  his  left  with  Abbe,  throwing  as  he  passed 

a  destructive  fire  into  the  wasted  remnant  of  the  ninety-second,  which 

even  then  sullenly  gave  way,  for  the  men  fell  until  two-thirds  of  the 

whole  had  gone  to  the  ground.     Still  the  survivors  fought,  and  the  left 

wing  of  the  seventy-first  came  into  action  ;  but  one  afler  the  other  all 

the  regiments  were  forced  back,  and  the  first  position  was  lost  together 

with  the  Portuguese  guns. 

Abbe*s  division  now  followed  D*Armagnac  on  the  road  to  the  town  of 
Maya,  leaving  Maransin  to  deal  with  Stewart*s  new  position,  and  not- 
withstanding its  extreme  strength  the  French  gained  ground  until  sir 
o*clock,  for  the  British,  shrunk  in  numbers,  also  wanted  ammunition, 
and  a  part  of  the  eighty-second  under  Major  Fitzgerald  were  forced  to 
roll  down  stones  to  defend  the  rocks  on  which  they  were  posted.  In 
this  desperate  condition  Stewart  was  upon  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
mountain  entirely,  when  a  brigade  of  the  seventh  division,  commanded 
by  General  Barnes,  arrived  from  Echallar,  and  that  officer  charging  at 
the  head  ofthe  sixth  regiment  drove  the  French  back  to  the  Maya  ridge. 
Stewart  thus  remained  master  of  the  Atchiola ;  and  the  Count  D'Erlon, 
who  probably  thought  greater  re-enforcements  had  come  up,  recalled 
his  other  divisions  from  the  Maya  road  and  reunited  his  whole  corps 
on  the  CoL  He  had  lost  fifteen  hundred  men  and  a  general ;  but  he 
took  four  gun8,t  and  fourteen  hundred  British  soldiers  were  killed  or 

wounded-l 
Such  was  the  fight  of  Maya,  a  disaster,  yet  one  much  exaggerated  by 

•  Appendix.  No.  XCV.         t  French  Official  Report,  MS.  X  British  Official  Retoro. 
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French  writers,  and  by  an  English  author*  misrepresented  as  a  surprise 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  cavalry.  General  Stewart  was  sur- 
prised, his  troops  were  not,  and  never  did  soldiers  fight  better,  seldom 
so  well.  The  stern  valour  of  the  ninety-second,  principally  composed 
of  Irishmen,  would  have  graced  Thermopylae.  The  Portuguese  cavalry 
patrols,  if  any  went  out  which  is  uncertain,  might  have  neglected  their 
duty,  and  doubtless  the  front  should  have  t)een  scoured  in  a  more  mili- 
tary manner;  but  the  infantry  piquets,  and  the  light  companies  so  hap- 
pily ordered  up  by  Major  Thome,  were  ready,  and  no  man  wondered 
to  see  the  French  columns  crown  the  great  hill  in  front  of  the  pass. 
Stewart  expecting  no  attack  at  Maya,  had  gone  to  Elisondo  leaving 
orders  for  the  soldiers  to  cook  :t  fix)m  his  erroneous  views  therefore  the 
misfortune  sprung  and  from  no  otiier  source.  Having  deceived  himself 
as  to  the  true  point  of  attack,  he  did  not  take  proper  military  precautions 
on  his  own  front ;  his  position  was  only  half  occupied,  his  troops  brought 
into  action  wildly,  and  finally  he  caused  the  loss  of  his  guns  by  a  mis- 
direction as  to  the  road.J  General  Stewart  was  a  brave,  energetic, 
zealous,  indefatigable  man  and  of  a  magnanimous  spirit,  but  he  pos- 
sessed neither  the  calm  reflective  judgment  nor  the  intuitive  genius 
which  belongs  to  nature's  generals. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  Count  d*Erlon*s  operations.  Why,  when 
he  had  carried  the  right  of  the  position,  did  he  follow  two  weak  regiments 
with  two  divisions,  and  leave  only  one  division  to  attack  five  regiments, 
posted  on  the  strongest  ground  and  having  hopes  of  succour  from 
Echallarl  Certainly  if  Abfc>e*s  division  had  acted  with  Maransin's, 
Stewart  who  was  so  hardly  pressed  by  the  latter  alone,  must  have  passed 
the  road  from  E^hallar  in  retreat  before  General  Barnes's  brigade  ar- 
rived. On  the  other  hand,  Soult*s  orders  directed  D*Erlon  to  operate  by 
bis  lefl,  with  the  view  of  connecting  the  whole  army  on  the  summit  of 
the  great  chain  of  the  Pyrenees.§  He  should  therefore  either  have  used 
his  whole  force  to  crush  the  troops  on  the  Atchiola  before  they  could  l>e 
succoured  from  Echallar ;  or,  leaving  Maransin  there,  have  marched  by 
the  Maya  road  upon  Ariscun  to  cut  Sylvelra's  line  of  retreat ;  instead  of 
this  he  remained  inactive  upon  the  Col  de  Maya  for  twenty  hours  after 
the  battle!  And  General  Hill  concentrating  his  whole  force,  now  aug- 
mented by  Barnes's  brigade,  would  probably  have  &llen  upon  him  from 
the  commanding  rocks  of  Atchiola  the  next  day,  if  intelligence  of  Cole's 
retreat  from  the  Roncevalles  passes  had  not  come  through  the  Alduides. 
This  rendered  the  recovery  of  the  Col  de  Maya  useless,  and  Hill  with- 
drawing all  his  troops  during  the  night,  posted  the  British  brigades 
which  had  been  engaged,  together  with  one  Portuguese  brigade  of  infan- 
try and  a  Portuguese  battery,  on  the  heights  in  rear  of  Irueta,  fifteen  miles 
iirom  the  scene  of  action.  The  other  Portuguese  brigade  he  left  in  front 
of  Elisondo,  thus  covering  the  road  of  St.  Estevan  on  his  left,  that  of 
Berderez  on  his  right,  and  the  pass  of  Vellate  in  his  rear. 

Such  was  the  commencment  of  Soult*s  operations  to  restore  the 
fortunes  of  France.  Three  considerable  actions  fought  on  the  same  day 
bad  each  been  favourable.  At  San  Sebastian  the  alllies  were  repulsed, 
at  Roncevalles  they  abandoned  the  passes ;  at  Maya  they  were  defeated, 
but  the  decisive  blow  had  not  yet  been  struck. 

•  Sonthey  t  General  Stewart's  Official  Report 
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Lord  Wellington  heard  of  the  fight  at  Maya  on  his  way  back  from 
San  Sebastian,  but  with  the  false  addition  that  D*Erlon  was  beaten.  At 
early  as  the  22d  he  had  known  that  Soult  was  preparing  a  great  offensive 
movement,  tyt  the  immoveable  attitude  of  the  French  centre,  the  skilful 
disposition  of  their  reserve  which  was  twice  as  strong  as  he  at  first  sup- 
posed, together  with  the  preparations  made  to  throw  bridges  over  tlie 
Bidassoa  at  Biriatu,  were  all  calculated  to  mislead  and  did  mislead  him* 

Souit*8  complicated  combinations  to  bring  D*£rlon*s  divisions  finally 
into  line  on  the  crest  of  the  great  chain  were  impenetrable,  and  the 
English  general  could  not  believe  his  adversary  would  throw  himself 
with  only  thirty  thousand  men  iqto  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  unless  sure  of 
aid  from  Suchet,  and  that  general's  movements  indicated  a  determination 
to  remain  in  Catalonia ;  moreover  Wellington,  in  contrast  to  Soult,  kneir 
that  Pampeluna  was  not  in  extremity,  and  before  the  failure  of  the  assault 
thought  that  San  Sebastian  was.  Hence  the  operations  against  his 
right,  their  full  extent  not  known,  appeared  a  feint,  and  he  judged  the 
real  effort  would  be  to  throw  bridges  over  the  Bidassoa  and  raise  the 
siege  of  San  Sebastian.  But  in  the  night  correct  intelligence  of  the  Maya 
and  Roncevalles  affairs  arrived.  Souk's  object  was  then  scarcely  doubt« 
fu],  and  Sir  T.  Graham  was  ordered  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  to 
embark  his  guns  and  stores,  and  hold  his  spare  troops  in  hand  to  join 
Giron,  on  a  position  of  battle  marked  out  near  the  Bidassoa.  General 
Cotton  was  ordered  to  move  the  cavalry  up  to  Pampeluna,  and  O'Donnel 
was  instructed  to  hold  some  of  his  Spanish  troops  ready  to  act  in 
advance.  This  done,  Wellington  arranged  his  line  of  correspondence 
and  procee/ded  to  St.  Estevan,  which  he  reached  early  in  the  morning. 

While  the  embarkation  of  the  guns  and  stores  was  going  on,  it  was 
essential  to  hold  the  posts  at  Vera  and  Echallar,  because  D'Erlon*s 
object  was  not  pronounced,  and  an  enemy  in  possession  of  those  places 
could  approach  San  Sebastian  by  the  roads  leading  over  the  Pena  de 
Haya,  a  rocky  mountain  behind  Lesaca,  or  by  the  defiles  of  Zubietta 
leading  round  that  mountain  from  the  valley  of  Lerins.  Wherefore  in 
passing  through  St.  Estevan  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Wellington 
merely  directed  General  Pack  to  guard  the  bridges  over  the  Bidassoa* 
But  when  he  reached  Irueta,  saw  the  reduced  state  of  Stewart's  division, 
and  heard  that  Picton  had  marched  from  Olague,  he  directed  all  the 
troops  within  his  power  upon  Pampeluna;  and  to  prevent  mistakes 
indicated  the  valley  of  Lanz  as  the  general  line  of  movement.*  Of  Pic- 
ton's  exact  position  or  of  his  intentions  nothing  positive  was  known,  but 
supposing  him  to  have  joined  Cole  at  Linzoain,  as  indeed  he  had,  Wel- 
lington judged  that  their  combined  forces  would  be  sufficient  to  check 
the  enemjT  until  assistance  could  reach  them  from  the  centre  or  from 
Pampeluna,  and  he  so  advised  Picton  on  the  evening  of  the  26th. 

In  consequence  of  these  orders,  the  seventh  division  abandoned 
Echallar  in  the  night  of  the  26th,  the  sixth  division  quitted  St.  Estevan 
at  daylight  on  the  27th,  and  Greneral  Hill  concentrating  his  own  troops 
and  Barnes's  brigade  on  the  heights  of  Irueta,  halted  until  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  but  marched  during  the  night  through  the  pass  of  Vellate 
upon  the  town  of  Lanz,  Meanwhile  the  light  division,  quitting  Vera 
also  on  the  27th,  retired  by  Lesaca  to  the  summit  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountain,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Lerins,  and  there  halted,  apparently^ 

*  MtDoieript  Notei  by  the  Dake  of  Welliogton. 
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to  cover  the  pass  of  Zubieta  until  Longa's  Spaniards  should  take  post  to 
block  Ihe  roads  leading  over  the  Pena  de  Haya  and  protect  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  guns  on  that  flank.  That  object  being  effected,  it  was  to 
thread  the  passes  and  descend  upon  Lecumberri  on  the  great  road  of 
Yrurzun,  thus  securing  Sir  Thomas  Graham's  communication  with  the 
army  round  Pampeluna.  These  various  movements  spread  fear  and 
confusion  far  and  wide.  All  the  narrow  valleys  and  roads  were  crowded 
with  baggage,  commissariat  stores,  artillery  and  fugitive  families;  reports 
of  the  most  alarming  nature  were  as  usual  rife;  each  division,  ignorant 
of  what  had  really  happened  to  the  other,  dreaded  that  some  of  the 
namerous  misfortunes  related  might  be  true;  none  knew  what  to  expect 
or  where  they  were  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  one  universal  hubbub  filled 
the  wild  regions  through  which  the  French  army  was  now  working  its 
fiery  path  towards  Pampeluna. 

D*£rlon's  inactivity  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Soult,  who  repeated  the 
order  to  push  forward  by  his  left  whatever  might  be  the  force  opposed, 
and  thus  stimulated  he  advanced  to  Elisondo  on  the  27th,  but  thinking 
the  sixth  division  was  still  at  St.  Elstevan,  again  halted,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when  General  HilPs  retreat  had  opened  the 
way,  that  he  followed  through  the  pass  of  Vellate.  His  further  progress 
belongs  to  other  combinations  arising  from  Soulfs  direct  operations, 
which  are  now  to  be  continued. 

General  Picton,  having  assumed  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the 
valley  of  Zubiri  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  recommended  the  retreat 
before  dawn  on  the  27th,  and  without  the  hope  or  intention  of  covering 
Pampeluna.  Soult  followed  in  the  morning,  having  first  sent  scouts 
towards  the  ridges  where  CampbelPs  troops  had  appeared  the  evening 
before.  Reille  marched  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Guy  river,  Clauzel  by 
the  right  bank,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  closed  the  rear,  and  as  the 
whole  moved  in  compact  order  the  narrow  valley  was  overgorged  with 
troops,  a  hasty  bicker  of  musketry  alone  marking  the  separation  of  the 
hostile  forces.  Meanwhile  the  garrison  of  Pampeluna  made  a  sally,  and 
0*Donnel  in  great  alarm  spiked  some  of  his  guns,  destroyed  his  maga* 
zines,  and  would  have  suffered  a  disaster,  if  Carlos  d*Espana  had  not 
fortunately  arrived  with  his  division  and  checked  the  garrison.  Never- 
theless the  danger  was  imminent,  for  General  Cole,  first  emerging  from 
the  valley  of  Zubiri,  had  passed  Villalba,  only  three  milfs  from  Pampe- 
luna, in  retreat ;  Picton,  following  close,  was  at  Huarte,  hnd  0*Donnel*8 
Spaniards  were  in  confusion ;  in  fine,  Soult  was  all  but  successful  when 
Picton,  feeling  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  suddenly  turned  on  some 
steep  ridges,  which,  stretching  under  the  names  of  San  Miguel,  Mont 
Escava  and  San  Cristoval  quite  across  the  mouths  of  the  Zubiri  and 
Lanz  valleys,  screen  Pampeluna. 

Posting  the  third  division  on  the  right  of  Huarte,  he  prolonged  his 
line  to  the  led  with  Morillo*s  Spaniards,  called  upon  0*Donnel  to  support 
him,  and  directed  Cole  to  occupy  some  heights  t>etween  Oricain  and 
Arietta.  But  that  general  having  with  a  surer  eye  observed  a  salient 
hill  near  Zabaldica,  one  mile  in  advance  and  commanding  the  road  to 
Huarte,  demanded  and  obtained  permission  to  occupy  it  instead  of  the 
heights  first  appointed.  Two  Spanish  regiments  belonging  to  the 
blockading  troops  were  still  posted  there,  and  towards  them  Cole 
directed  his  course.  Soult  had  also  marked  this  hill,  a  French  detach- 
ment issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Val  de  Zubiri  was  in  full  career  to 
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seize  it,  and  the  hostile  masses  were  rapidly  approaching  the  summit 
on  either  side  when  the  Spaniards,  seeing  the  British  so  close,  vindi- 
cated their  own  post  by  a  sudden  charge.  This  was  for  Soult  the 
stroke  of  fate.  His  double  columns  just  then  emerging,  exultant,  from 
the  narrow  valley,  were  arrested  at  the  sight  of  ten  thousand  men 
which  under  Cole  crowned  the  summit  of  the  mountain  in  opposition ; 
and  two  miles  further  bacic  stood  Picton  with  a  greater  number,  for 
O'Donnel  had  now  taken  post  on  Morillo^s  left.  To  advance  by  the 
Huarte  road  was  impossible,  and  to  stand  still  was  dangerous,  because 
the  French  army  contracted  to  a  span  in  front  was  clefl  in  its  whole 
length  by  the  river  Guy,  and  compressed  on  each  side  by  the  mountains 
which  in  that  part  narrowed  the  valley  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Soult 
however,  like  a  great  and  ready  commander,  at  once  shot  the  head  of 
ClauzePs  columns  to  his  right  across  the  mountain  which  separated  the 
Val  de  Zubiri  from  the  Val  de  Lanz,  and  at  the  same  time  threw  one 
of  Reille*s  divisions  of  infantry  and  a  body  of  cavalry  across  the  moun- 
tains on  his  left,  beyond  the  Guy  river,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Elcano, 
to  menace  the  front  and  right  flank  of  Picton*s  position  at  Huarte.* 
The  other  two  divisions  of  infantry  he  established  at  the  village  of  Za- 
baldica  in  the  Val  de  Zubiri,  close  under  Cole*s  right,  and  meanwhile 
Clauzel  seized  the  village  of  Sauroren  dose  under  that  generars  left. 

While  the  French  general  thus  formed  his  line  of  battle.  Lord  Wel- 
lington who  had  quitted  Sir  Rowland  HilPs  quarters  in  the  Bastan  very 
early  on  the  27th,  crossed  the  main  ridge  and  descended  the  valley  of 
Lanz  without  having  been  able  to  learn  any  thing  of  Picton*s  move- 
ments or  position,  and  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  reached  Ostiz,  a  few 
miles  from  Sauroren,  where  he  found  General  Long  with  the  brigade 
of  liglit  cavalry  which  had  furnished  the  posts  of  correspondence  in  the 
mountains.!  Here  learning  that  Picton  having  abandoned  the  heights 
of  Linzoain  was  moving  on  Huarte,  he  left  his  quartermaster-general 
with  instructions  to  stop  all  the  troops  coming  down  the  valley  of  Lanz 
until  the  state  of  affairs  at  Huarte  should  be  ascertained.^  Then  at 
racing  speed  he  made  for  Sauroren.  As  he  entered  that  village  he  saw 
Oauzers  divisions  moving  from  Zabaldica  along  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  it  was  clear  that  the  allied  troops  in  the  valley  of  Lanz  were 
intercepted,  wherefore  pulling  up  his  horse  he  wrote  on  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge  of  Sauroren  fresh  instructions  to  turn  every  thing  from  that 
valley  to  the  right,  by  a  road  which  led  through  Lizasso  and  Marcalain 
behind  the  hills  to  the  village  of  Oricain,  that  is  to  say,  in  rear  of  the 
position  now  occupied  by  Cole.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  the  only  staff- 
officer  who  had  kept  up  with  him,  galloped  with  these  orders  out  of 
Sauroren  by  one  road,  the  French  light  cavalry  dashed  in  by  another, 
and  the  English  general  rode  alone  up  the  mountain  to  reach  his  troops* 
One  of  Campbell's  Portuguese  battalions  first  descried  him  and  raised  a 
cry  of  joy,  and  the  shrill  clamour  caught  up  by  the  next  regiments 
swelled  as  it  ran  along  the  line  into  that  stern  and  appalling  shout  which 
the  British  soldier  is  wont  to  give  upon  the  edge  of  battle,  and  whicli 
no  enemy  ever  heard  unmoved.  Lord  Wellington  suddenly  stopped  in 
a  conspicuous  place,  he  desired  that  both  armies  should  know  he  was 
there,  and  a  double  spy  who  was  present  pointed  out  Soult,  then  so  near 
that  his  features  could  be  plainly  distinguished.    The  English  general* 
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It  is  said,  fixed  his  eyes  attentively  upon  this  formidable  man,  and  speak' 
ing  as  if  to  himself,  said,  **  Yonder  is  a  great  commander,  but  he*  is  a 
cautious  one  and  will  delay  his  attacic  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these 
cheers ;  that  will  give  time  for  the  sixth  division  to  arrive  and  1  shall 
beat  him.**  And  certain  it  is  that  the  French  general  made  no  serious 
attack  that  day. 

The  position  adopted  by  Cole  was  the  summit  of  a  mountain  mass 
which  filled  all  the  space  between  the  Guy  and  the  Lanz  rivers  as  far 
bacic  as  Huarte  and  Villalba.  It  was  highest  in  the  centre,  and  boldly 
defined  towards  the  enemy,  but  the  trace  was  irregular,  the  right  being 
thrown  back  towards  the  village  of  Arietta  so  as  to  flank  the  high  road 
to  Huarte.  This  road  was  also  swept  by  some  guns  placed  on  a  lower  ' 
range,  or  neck,  connecting  the  right  of  Cole  with  Picton  and  Morillo. 

Overlooking  Zabaldica  and  the  Guy  river  was  the  bulging  hill  vin- 
dicated by  the  Spaniards ;  it  was  a  distinct  point  on  the  right  of  the 
fourth  division,  dependent  upon  the  centre  of  the  position,  but  con- 
siderably lower.  The  lefl  of  the  position  also  abating  in  height  was  yet 
extremely  rugged  and  steep,  overlooking  the  Lanz  river  and  the  road 
to  Villalba.  General  Ross*s  brigade  of  the  fourth  division  was  posted 
on  that  side,  having  a  Portuguese  battalion,  whose  flank  rested  on  a 
small  chapel,  in  his  front.  General  Campbell  was  on  the  right  of  Ross. 
General  Anson  was  on  the  highest  ground,  partly  behind,  and  partly  on 
the  right  of  Campbell.  General  Byng*8  brigade  was  on  a  second  mass 
of  hills  in  reserve,  and  the  Spanish  hill  was  re-enforced  by  a  battalion  of 
the  fourth  Portuguese  regiment. 

The  front  of  battle  being  less  than  two  miles  was  well  filled,  and  the 
Lanz  and  Guy  river  washed  the  flanks.  Those  torrents  continuing 
their  course  break  by  narrow  passages  through  the  steep  ridges  of  San 
Miguel  and  San  Cristoval,  and  then  flowing  past  Huarte  and  VillallML 
meet  behind  those  plains  to  form  the  Argo  river.  On  the  ridges  thus 
deft  by  the  waters  the  second  line  was  posted,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  first  position,  but 
on  a  more  extended  front.  Picton*s  left  was  at  Huarte,  his  right 
strengthened  with  a  battery  stretched  to  the  village  of  Goraitz,  covering 
more  than  a  mile  of  ground  on  that  flank.  Morillo  prolonged  Picton^s 
left  along  the  crest  of  San  Miguel  to  Villalba,  and  0*Donnel  continued 
the  line  to  San  Cristoval ;  Carlos  d*Espena*s  division  maintained  the 
blockade  behind  these  ridges,  and  the  British  cavalry  under  General 
Cotton,  coming  up  from  Tafalla  and  Olite,  took  post,  the  heavy  brigades 
on  some  open  ground  behind  Picton,  the  hussar  brigade  on  his  right. 
This  second  line  t>eing  on  a  wider  trace  than  the  first  and  equally  well 
filled  with  troops,  entirely  barred  the  openings  of  the  two  valleys  leading 
down  to  Pampeluna. 

Soult*s  position  was  siso  a  mountain  filling  the  space  between  the 
two  rivers.  It  was  even  more  rugged  than  the  allies*  mountain,  and 
they  were  only  separated  by  a  deep  narrow  valley.  ClauzePs  three 
divisions  leaned  to  the  right  on  the  village  of  Sauroren.  which  was  quite 
down  in  the  valley  of  Lanz,  and  close  under  the  chapel  height  where  the 
lefl  of  the  fourth  division  was  posted.  His  lefl  was  prolonged  by  two 
of  ReiUc*s  divisions,  which  also  occupied  the  village  of  Zabaldica  quite 
down  in  the  valley  of  Zubiri  under  the  right  oi^  the  allies.  The  re- 
maining division  of  this  wing  and  a  diviHion  of  cavalry  were,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  thrown  forward  on  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Guy  river,  menacing  Picton  and  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  com- 
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municate  with  the  garrison  of  Pampeluna.  Some  gnns  were  pushed  in 
front  of  Zabaldlca,  but  the  elevation  required  to  send  the  shot  upward 
rendered  their  fire  ineffectual  and  the  greatest  part  of  ihe  artillery  re- 
roained  therefore  in  the  narrow  valley  of  Zubiri. 

COMBAT  OF  THE  27tH. 

Soult^s  first  effort  was  to  gain  the  Spaniards*  hill  and  establish  himself 
near  the  centre  pf  the  allies*  line  of  battle.  The  attacic  was  vigorous,  but 
the  French  were  valiantly  repulsed  about  the  time  Lord  Wellington 
arrived,  and  he  immediately  re-enforced  that  post  with  the  fortieth  British 
regiment.  There  was  then  a  general  skirmish  along  the  front,  under  cover 
of  which  Soult  carefully  examined  the  whole  position,  and  the  firing 
continued  on  the  mountain  side  until  evening,  when  a  terrible  storm,  th^ 
usual  precursor  of  English  battles  in  the  Peninsula,  brought  on  pre- 
mature darlcness  and  terminated  the  dispute.  This  was  the  state  of 
affairs  at  daybreak  on  the  28th,  but  a  signal  alteration  had  place  before 
the  great  battle  of  that  day  commenced,  and  the  movements  of  the  wan- 
dering divisions  by  which  this  change  was  effected  must  now  be  traced. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Lanz  covered  the  led  of  the  allies  and 
the  right  of  the  French.  Nevertheless  the  heights  occupied  by  either 
army  were  prolonged  beyond  that  river,  the  continuation  of  the  allies' 
ridge  sweeping  forward  so  as  to  look  into  the  rear  of  Sauroren,  while 
the  continuation  of  the  French  heights  fell  back  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  to  the  forward  inclination  of  the  opposing  ridge.  They  were 
both  steep  and  high,  yet  lower  and  less  rugged  than  the  heights  on 
which  the  armies  stood  opposed,  for  the  latter  were  mountains  where 
rocks  piled  on  rocks  stood  out  like  castles,  difficult  to  approach  and  so 
dangerous  to  assail  that  the  hardened  veterans  of  the  Peninstila  only 
would  have  dared  the  trial.  Now  the  road  by  which  the  sixth  division 
marched  on  the  27th,  af^er  clearing  the  pass  of  Dona  Maria,  sends  one 
branch  to  Lanss,  another  to  Ostiz,  a  third  through  Lizasso,  and  Marca- 
lain  :  the  first  and  second  fall  into  the  road  from  Bellate  and  descend  the 
valley  of  Lanz  to  Sauroren  ;  the  third  passing  behind  the  ridges  just 
described  as  prolonging  the  positions  of  the  armies,  also  falls  into  the 
valley  of  Lanz,  but  at  the  village  of  Oricain,  that  is  to  say  one  mile  t>e- 
bind  the  ground  occupied  by  General  Cole*s  lefl. 

it  was  by  this  road  of  Marcalain  that  Wellington  now  expected  the 
sixth  and  seventh  divisions,  but  the  rapidity  with  which  Soult  seized 
Sauroren  caused  a  delay  of  eighteen  hours.  For  the  sixth  division 
having  reached  Olague  in  the  valley  of  Lanz  about  one  o*clock  on  the 
27th,  halted  there  until  four,  and  then  following  the  orders  brought  by 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  marched  by  Lizasso  to  gain  the  Marcalain  road'; 
but  the  great  length  of  these  mountain  marches,  and  the  heavy  storm 
which  had  terminated  the  action  at  Zabaldic^  sweeping  with  equal 
violence  in  this  direction,  prevented  the  division  from  passing  Lizasso 
that  night.  However  the  march  was  renewed  at  daylight  on  the  28tb, 
and  meanwhile  General  Hill,  having  quitted  th^  Bastan  on  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  reached  the  town  of  Lanz  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  and 
rallying  General  Long*s  cavalry  and  his  own  artillery,  which  were  in 
that  valley,  moved  likewise  upon  Lizasso.  At  that  place  he  met  the 
seventh  division  coming  from  St.  Estevan,  and  having  restored  General 
Barneses  brigade  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  took  a  position  on  a  ridge  covering 
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the  road  lo  Marcalain.  The  seventh  division  being  on  his  right  was  ia 
military  communication  wtih  the  sixth  division,  and  thus  Lord  Welling- 
ton's left  was  prolonged,  and  covered  the  great  road  leading  from  E^m- 
peluna  by  Yrurzun  to  Tolosa.  And  during  these  important  movement8« 
which  were  not  completed  until  the  evening  of  the  28th,  which  brought 
six  thousand  men  into  the  allies*  line  of  battle,  anh  fifteen  thousand  more 
into  military  communication-with  their  lefl,  D*£rlon  remained  planted  in 
his  position  of  observation  near  Elisondo! 

The  near  approach  of  the  sixth  division  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th  and  the  certainty  of  Hilfs  junction,  made  Wellington  imagine  that 
Soult  would  not  venture  an  attack,  and  certainly  that  marshal,  dis- 
quieted about  D*Erlon,  of  whom  he  only  knew  that  he  had  not  followed 
his  instructions,  viewed  the  strong  position  of  his  adversary  with  uneasy 
anticipations.  Again  with  anxious  eyes  he  took  cognizance  of  aU  its 
rugged  strength,  and  seemed  dubious  and  distrustful  of  his  fortune.  He 
could  not  operate  with  advantage  by  his  own  lefl  beyond  the  Guy  river, 
because  the  mountains  there  were  rough,  and  Wellington  having  shorter 
lines  of  movement  could  meet  him  with  all  arms  combined ;  and  mean- 
while the  French  artillery,  unable  to  emerge  from  ttie  Val  de  Zubirl 
except  by  the  Huarte  road,  would  have  been  exposed  to  a  counter- 
attack. He  crossed  the  Lanz  river  and  ascended  the  prolongation  of  the 
allies*  ridge,  which,  as  he  had  possession  of  the  bridge  of  Sauroren,  was 
for  the  moment  his  own  ground.  From  this  height  he  could  see  ali  the 
left  and  rear  of  CoIe*s  position,  looking  down  the  valley  of  L^nz  as  far  as 
Villalba,  but  the  country  beyond  the  ridge  towards  Marcalain  was  so 
broken  that  he  could  not  discern  the  march  of  the  sixth  division ;  lie 
knew,  however,  from  the  deserters,*  that  Wellington  expected  four  fresh 
divisions  from  that  side,  that  is  to  say,  the  second,  sixth,  and  seventh 
British,  and  Sylveira*8  Portuguese  division,  which  always  marched  with 
Hill.  This  information  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  decided  the  plan 
of  attack.  The  valley  of  Lanz  growing  wider  as  it  descended,  offered 
the  means  of  assailing  the  allies*  lefl  in  front  and  rear  at  one  moment, 
and  the  same  combination  would  cut  off  the  re-enforcements  expected 
from  the  side  of  Marcalain. 

One  of  ClauzePs  divisions  already  occupied  Sauroren,  and  the  other  two 
coming  from  the  mountain  took  post  upon  each  side  of  that  village.  The 
division  on  the  right  hand  was  ordered  to  throw  some  flankers  on  the  ridge 
from  whence  Soult  was  taking  his  observations,  and  upon  a  signal  given  to 
move  in  one  body  to  a  convenient  distance  down  the  valley,  and  then 
wheeling  to  its  lefl,  assail  the  rear  of  the  allies*  lefl  flank  while  the  other 
two  divisions  advancing  from  theh*  respective  positions  near  Sauroren 
assailed  the  front.  Cole*s  lefl,  which  did  not  excceed  five  thousand  men* 
would  thus  be  envelo^x^d  by  sixteen  thousand,  and  Soult  expected  to 
crush  it  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  ground.  Meanwhile  Reille*s 
two  divisions  advancing  from  the  mountain'  on  the  side  of  Zabaldica, 
were  each  to  send  a  brisrade  against  the  hill  occupied  by  the  fortieth 
regiment ;  the  right  of  this  attack  was  to  be  connected  with  the  lefl  of 
Clauzel,  the  remaining  brigades  were  closely  to  support  the  assailing 
masses,  the  divisions  beyond  the  Guy  were  to  keep  Picton  in  check,  and 
Soult  who  had  no  time  to  lose  ordered  his  lieutenants  to  throw  their 
troops  frankly  and  at  once  into  action. 

*  Soult*!  CorrMpondeoee,  MS. 
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FIB8T  BATTLE  OF  SAURORSIf • 

It  was  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Talavera. 

About  mid-day  the  French  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  position  and 
their  sicirmishers  rushing  forward  spread  over  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
worl(ing  upward  like  a  conflagration ;  but  the  columns  of  attack  were 
not  all  prepared  when  Clauzefs  division  in  the  valley  of  Lanz,  too  impa- 
tient to  await  the  general  signal  of  battle,  threw  out  its  flankers  on  the 
ridge  beyond  the  river  and  pushed  down  the  valley  in  one  mass.  With 
a  rapid  pace  it  turned  Cole*s  left  and  was  preparing  to  wheel  up  on  hia 
rear,  when  a  Portuguese  brigade  of  the  sixth  division,  suddenly  appearing 
on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  beyond  the  river,  drove  the  French  flankers 
back  and  instantly  descended  with  a  rattling  fire  upon  the  right  and  rear 
of  the  column  in  the  valley.  And  almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  main 
body  of  the  sixth  division  emerging  from  behind  the  same  ridge,  near 
the  village  of  Oricain,  formed  in  order  of  battle  across  the  front.  It  was 
the  counter-stroke  of  Salamanca !  The  French,  striving  to  encompass 
the  led  of  the  allies  were  themselves  encompassed,  for  two  brigades  of 
the  fourth  division  turned  and  smote  them  from  the  lefl,  the  Portuguese 
smote  them  from  the  right;  and  while  thus  scathed  on  both  flanks 
with  fire,  they  were  violently  shocked  and  pushed  back  with  a  mighty 
force  by  the  sixth  division,  yet  not  in  flight,  but  fighting  fiercely  and 
strewing  the  ground  with  their  enemies*  bodies  as  well  as  with  their  own. 

Clauzel's  second  division,  seeing  this  dire  conflict,  with  a  hurried 
movement  assailed  the  chapel  height  to  draw  oflf  the  fire  from  the  troops 
in  the  valley,  and  gallantly  did  the  French  soldiers  throng  up  the  craggy 
steep,  but  the  general  unity  of  the  attack  was  ruined ;  neither  their  third 
division  nor  Reille*s  brigades  had  yet  received  the  signal,  and  their 
attacks  instead  of  being  simultaneous  were  made  in  succession,  running 
from  right  to  lefi  as  the  necessity  of  aiding  the  others  become  apparent 
It  was  however  a  terrible  battle  and  well  fought  One  column  darting 
out  of  the  village  of  Sauroren,  silently,  sternly,  without  firing  a  shot, 
worked  up  to  the  chapel  under  a  tempest  of  bullets  which  swept  away 
whole  ranks  without  abating  the  speed  and  power  of  the  mass.  The 
seventh  ca^adores  shrunk  abashed,  and  that  part  of  the  position  was  won. 
Soon  however  they  rallied  upon  General  Ross*s  British  brigade,  and  the 
whole  running  forward  charged  the  French  with* a  loud  shout  and  dashed 
them  down  the  hill.  Heavily  stricken  they  were,  yet  undismayed,  and 
recovering  their  ranks  again,  they  ascended  in  the  same  manner  to  t>e 
again  broken  and  overturned.  But  the  other  columns  of  attack  were 
now  bearing  upwards  through  the  smoke  and  flame  with  which  the  skir- 
mishers had  covered  the  face  of  the  mountain,  and  the  tenth  Portuguese 
regiment  fighting  on  the  right  of  Rosses  brigade  yielded  to  their  fury ;  a 
heavy  body  crowned  the  heights  and  wheeling  against  the  exposed  flank 
of  Ross  forced  that  gallant  officer  also  to  go  back.  His  ground  was 
instantly  occupied  by  the  enemies  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged  in 
front,  and  the  fight  raged  close  and  desperate  on  the  crest  of  the  position, 
charge  succeeded  charge  and  each  side  yielded  and  recovered  by  turns; 
yet  this  astounding  effort  of  French  valour  was  of  little  avail.  Lord 
Wellington  brought  Byng*s  brigade  forward  at  a  running  pace,  aAd  sent 
the  twenty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  British  regiments  belonging  to 
Anson*s  brigade  down  from  the  higher  ground  in  the  centre  against  the 
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crowded  masses,  rolling  them  backward  in  disorder  and  throwing  them 
one  after  the  other  violently  down  the  mountain  side;  and  with  no  child's 
play;  the  two  British  regiments  fell  upon  the  enemy  three  separate 
times  with  the  bayonet,  and  lost  more  than  half  their  own  numbers. 

During  this  battle  on  the  mountain-top,  the  British  brigades  of  the  sixth 
division  strengthened  by  a  battery  of  guns,  gained  ground  in  the  valley 
of  Lanz  and  arrived  on  the  same  front  with  the  left  of  the  victorious 
troops  about  the  chapel.  Lord  Wellington  then  seeing  the  momentary 
disorder  of  the  enemy  ordered  Madden*s  Portuguese  brigade,  which  had 
never  ceased  its  fire  against  the  right  ]9ank  of  the  French  column,  to 
assail  the  village  of  Sauroren  in  the  rear,  but  the  state  of  the  action  in 
other  parts  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  troops  soon  induced  him  to  coun- 
termand this  movement.  Meanwhile  Reille*s  brigades,  connecting  their 
right  with  the  left  of  ClauzePs  third  division,  had  environed  the  Spanish 
hill,  ascended  it  unchecked,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  fourth  division 
was  so  hardly  pressed  made  the  regiment  of  El  Pravta  give  way  on  the 
left  of  the  fortieth.  A  Portuguese  battalion  rushing  forward  covered  the 
flank  of  that  invincible  regiment,  which  waited  in  stern  silence  until  the 
French  set  their  feet  upon  the  broad  summit ;  but  when  their  glittering 
arms  appeared  over  the  brow  of  the  mountain  the  charging  cry  was 
heard,  the  crowded  mass  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  a  tempest  of  bullets 
followed  its  flight.  Four  times  this  assault  was  renewed,  and  the 
French  officers  were  seen  to  pull  up  their  tired  men  by  the  beits^  so 
flerce  and  resolute  they  were  to  win.  It  was,  however,  the  labour  of 
Sisyphus.  The  vehement  shout  and  shock  of  the  British  soldier  always 
prevailed,  and  at  last,  with  thinned  ranks,  tir^  limbs,  hearts  fainting,  and 
hopeless  from  repeated  failures,  they  wore  so  abashed  that  three  Britisii 
companies  sufficed  to  t>ear  down  a  whole  brigade. 

While  the  battle  was  thus  being  fought  on  the  height,  the  French 
cavalry  beyond  the  Guy  river,  passed  a  rivulet,  and  with  a  Are  of  car- 
bines forced  the  tenth  hussars  to  yield  some  rocky  ground  on  Picton's 
right,  but  the  eighteenth  hussars  having  better  flre-arms  than  the  tenth 
renewed  the  combat,  killed  two  officers,  and  Anally  drove  the  French  over 
the  rivulet  again. 

Such  were  the  leading  events  of  this  sanguinary  struggle,  which 
Lord  Wellington  fresh  from  the  fight  with  homely  emphasis  called 
**Mtidgeon  work,**  Two  generals  and  eighteen  hundred  men  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  on  the  French  side,  following  their  official  reports, 
a  number  far  below  the  estimate  made  at  the  time  by  the  allies  whose 
loss  amounted  to  two  thousand  six  hundred.  These  discrepancies  be- 
tween hostile  calculations  ever  occur,  and  there  is  little  wisdom  in  dis- 
puting where  proof  is  unattainable;  but  the  numl>ers  actually  engaged 
were,  of  French,  twenty-five  thousand,  of  the  allies  twelve  thousand, 
and  if  the  strength  of  the  latter*s  position  did  not  save  them  from  the 
greater  loss  their  steadfast  courage  is  to  be  the  more  admired. 

The  29th,  the  armies  rested  in  position  without  firing  a  shot,  but  the 
wandering  divisions  on  both  sides  were  now  entering  the  line. 

General  Hill,  having  sent  all  his  baggage,  artillery  and  wounded  men 
to  Berioplano  behind  theCristdval  ridge,  still  occupied  his  strong  ground 
between  Lizasso  and  Arestegui,  covering  the  Marcalain  and  Yrurzun 
roads,  and  menacing  that  leading  from  Lizasso  to  Olague  in  rear  of 
Soult*s  rif?ht.  His  communication  with  Oricain  was  maintained  by  the 
seventh  division,  and  the  light  division  was  approaching  his  left.    Thus 
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on  Wellington's  side  the  crisis  was  over.  He  bad  vindicated  his  posi- 
tion with  only  sixteen  thousand  combatants,  and  now,  including  the 
troops  still  maintaining  the  blockade,  he  had  fifty  thousand,  twenty 
thousand  being  British,  in  close  military  combination.  Thirty  thousand 
flushed  with  recent  success  were  In  hand,  and  Hilfs  troops  were  well 
placed  for  retaking  the  offensive. 

Soult*s  situation  was  proportionably  difficult  Finding  that  he  could 
not  force  the  allies*  position  in  front,  he  had  sent  his  artillery,  part  of  his 
cavalry  and  his  wounded  men  back  to  France  immediately  after  the 
battle,  ordering  the  two  former  to  join  Villatte  on  the  lower  Bidassoa  and 
there  await  further  instructions.  Having  shaken  off*  this  burden,  he 
awaited  D*Erlon*s  arrival  by  the  valley  of  Lanz,  and  that  general  reached 
Ostiz  a  few  miles  above  Sauroren  at  mid-day  on  the  29th,  bringing  in* 
telligence,  obtained  indirectly  during  his  march,  that  General  Graham 
had  retired  from  the  Bidassoa  and  Villatte  had  crossed  that  river.  This 
gave  Soult  a  hope  that  his  first  movements  had  disengaged  San  Sebas- 
tian, and  he  instantly  conceived  a  new  plan  of  operations,  dangerous  in- 
deed, yet  conformable  to  the  critical  state  of  his  afifairs. 

No  success  was  to  be  expected  from  another  attack,  yet  he  could  not 
at  the  moment  of  being  re-enforced  with  eighteen  thousand  men,  retire 
by  the  road  he  came,  without  some  dishonour ;  nor  could  he  remain 
where  he  was,  because  his  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition  de- 
rived from  distant  magazines  by  slow  and  small  convoys  was  unequal 
to  the  consumption.  Two-thirds  of  the  British  troops,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  all  the  Spaniards  were,  as  he  supposed,*  as- 
sembled in  his  front  under  Wellington,  or  on  his  right  flank  under  Hill, 
and  it  was  probable  that  other  re-enforcements  were  on  the  march; 
wherefore  he  resolved  to  prolong  his  right  with  D*Erlon*s  corps,  and 
then  cautiously  drawing  off  the  rest  of  his  army  place  himself  between 
the  allies  and  the  Bastan,  in  military  connexion  with  his  reserve  and 
closer  to  his  frontier  magazines.  Thus  posted  and  able  to  combine  all 
bis  troops  in  one  operation,  he  expected  to  reJieve  San  Sebastian  entirely 
and  profit  from  the  new  state  of  aflairs. 

In  the  evening  of  the  29th,  the  second  division  of  cavalry,  which  was 
in  the  valley  of  Zubiri,  passed  over  the  position  to  the  valley  of  Lanz,  and 
joined  D  *ErIon,  who  was  ordered  to  march  early  on  the  30th  by  Etulain 
upon  Lizasso,  sending  out  strong  scouting  parties  to  his  left  on  all  the 
roads  leading  upon  Pampeluna,  and  also  towards  Letassa  and  Yrurzun. 
During  the  night  the  first  division  of  cavalry  and  La  Martini^re*s  division 
of  infantry,  both  at  Elcano  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  French  army,t  re- 
tired over  the  mountains  by  Illurdos  to  Engui,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Zubin,  having  orders  to  cross  the  separating  ridge,  enter 
the  valley  of  Lanz  and  join  D*Erlon.  The  remainder  of  Reille*s  wing 
was  at  the  same  time  to  march  by  the  crest  of  the  position  from  Zabal- 
dica  to  the  village  of  Sauroren,  and  gradually  relieve  Clauzel's  troops, 
which  were  then  to  assemble  behind  Sauroren,  that  is  to  say  towards 
Ostiz,  and  thus  following  the  march  of  D*Erlon  were  to  be  themselves 
followed  in  like  manner  by  Reille*s  troops.  To  cover  these  last  move- 
ments, Clauzel  detached  two  regiments  to  occupy  the  French  heights 
beyond  the  Lanz  river,  and  they  were  also  to  maintain  his  connexion 
with  D*Erlon,  whose  line  of  operations  was  just  t)eyond  those  heigbtt. 

*  Soult*!  Official  Correapondence,  MS.  t  See  Plan  Na  47. 
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He  was  however  to  bold  by  Reille  rather  than  by  D*Er1on,  unti)  the 
former  had  perfected  his  dangerous  march  across  Wellington's  front. 

In  the  night  of  the  29th,  Soult  heard  from  the  deserters  that  three 
divisions  were  to  make  an  offensive  movement  towards  Lizasso  on  the 
80th,  and  when  daylight  came  he  was  convinced  the  men  spoke  truly, 
because  from  a  point  beyond  Sauroren  he  discerned  certain  columns 
descending  the  ridge  of  Cristoval  and  the  heights  above  Oricain,  while 
others  were  in  march  on  a  wide  sweep  apparently  to  turn  Clauzers 
right  flank.  These  columns  were  Morillo*s  Spaniards,  Campbeira  Por- 
tuguese, and  the  seventh  division,  the  former  rejoining  Hill,  to  whoae 
corps  they  properly  belonged,  the  others  adapting  themselves  to  a  new 
disposition  of  Wellington's  line  of  battle,  which  shall  be  presently  ex- 
plained. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Foy*s  division  of  Reille's  wing  was  in 
inarch  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain  from  Zabaldica  towards  Sauroren, 
where  Maucune*s  division  had  already  relieved  Conroux's ;  the  latter, 
belonging  to  ClauzeKs  wing,  was  moving  up  the  valley  of  Lanz  to  rejoin 
that  general,  who  had,  with  exception  of  the  two  flanking  regiments 
before  mentioned,  concentrated  his  remaining  divisions  between  Olabe 
and  Ostiz.  In  this  state  of  afliairs  Wellington  opened  his  batteries 
from  the  chapel  height,  sent  skirmishers  against  Sauroren,  and  the  fire 
spreading  to  the  allies*  right  became  brisk  between  Cole  and  Foy.  It 
subsided  however  at  Sauroren,  and  Soult  relying  on  the  strength  of  the 
position,  ordered  Reille  to  maintain  it  until  nightfall  unless  hardly 
pressed,  and  went  ofl*  himself  at  a  gallop  to  join  D'Erlon,  for  his  design* 
was  to  fall  upon  the  divisions  attempting  to  turn  his  right  and  crush 
them  with  superior  numt)ers :  a  daring  project,  well  and  quickly  con- 
ceived, but  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  whose  rapid  perception  and  rough 
stroke  rendered  sleight  of  hand  dangerous.  The  marshal  overtook 
D*Brlon  at  the  moment  when  that  general,  having  entered  the  valley  of 
Ulzema  with  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  divisions  of  heavy 
cavalry,  was  making  dispositions  to  assail  Hill  who  was  t)etween 
Buenza  and  Arestegui. 

COMBAT  OF  BUENZA. 

The  allies,  who  were  about  ten  thousand  fighting  men  including 
Long*s  brigade  of  light  cavalry,  occupied  a  very  extensive  mountain 
ridge.  Their  right  was  strongly  posted  on  rugged  ground,  but  the  left 
prolonged  towards  Buenza  was  insecure,  and  D*Erlon  who,  including 
his  two  divisions  of  heavy  cavalry,  had  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
sabres  and  bayonets,  was  followed  by  La  Martini^re*s  division  of 
infantry  now  coming  from  Lanz.  Soult^s  combination  was  therefore 
extremely  powerful.  The  light  troops  were  already  engaged  when  he 
arrived,  and  the  same  soldiers  on  both  sides  who  had  so  strenuously 
combated  at  Maya  on  the  25th  were  again  opposed  to  each  other. 

D'Armagnac's  division  was  directed  to  make  a  false  attack  upon  HilKs 
right ;  Abbess  division,  emerging  by  Lizasso,  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
allies*  lefl  and  gain  the  summit  of  the  ridge  in  the  direction  of  Buenza ; 
Maransin  followed  Abbe,  and  the  divisions  of  cavalry  entering  the  line 
supported  and  connected  the  two  attacks.    The  action  was  brisk  at  t>oth 

*  Soult*!  Offieiil  Report,  MS. 
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points;  but  D'Armagnac,  pushing  his  feint  too  far,  became  seriously 
engaged,  and  was  beaten  by  Da  Costa  and  Ashworth*s  Portuguese  aided 
by  a  part  of  the  twenty-eighth  British  regiment.  Nor  were  the  French 
at  first  more  successful  on  the  other  flank,  being  repeatedly  repulsed, 
until  Abbe,  turning  that  wing,  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and^ 
rendered  the  position  untenable.  General  Hill,  who  had  lost  about  four 
hundred  men,  then  retired  to  the  heights  of  Eguaros  behind  Arestegui 
and  Berasin,  thus  drawing  towards  Marcalain  with  his  right  and 
throwing  back  his  left.  Here  being  joined  by  Campbell  and  Morillo  he 
again  offered  battle ;  but  Soult,  whose  principal  loss  was  in  D^Armagnac's 
division,  had  now  gained  his  main  object :  he  had  turned  HilPs  left, 
secured  a  fresh  line  of  retreat,  a  shorter  communication  with  Villatte  by 
the  pass  of  Dona  Maria,  and  withal,  the  great  Yrurzun  road  to  Tolosa, 
distant  only  one  league  and  a  half,  was  in  his  power.  His  flrst  thought,* 
was  to  seize  it  and  march  through  Lecumberri  either  upon  Tolosa,  or 
Andoain  and  Ernani.  There  was  nothing  to  oppose  except  the  light 
division^  whose  movements  shall  be  noticed  hereafter ;  but  neither  the 
French  marshal  nor  General  Hill  knew  of  its  presence,  and  the  former 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  force  his  way  to  San  Sebastian  and 
there  unite  with  Villatte  and  his  artillery,  which  following  his  previous 
orders  was  now  on  the  lower  Bidassoa. 

This  project  was  feasible.     La  Martini^re's  division  of  Reille's  wing, 

coming  from  Lanz,   was  not  far  off.     Clauzefs  three  divisions  were 

momentarily  expected,  and  Reille*s  during  the  night.     On  the  aist 

therefore,  Soult  with  at  least  fifty  thousand  men  would  have  broken  into' 

Guipuscoa,  thrusting  aside  the  light  division  in  his  march,  and  menacing 

Sir   Thomas   Graham's    position    in    reverse   while   Villatte*s   reserve 

attacked  it  in  front.     The  country  about  Lecumberri  was  however  very 

strong  for  defence,   and   Lord  Wellington  would  have  followed,  yet 

scarcely  in  time,  for  he  did  not  suspect  his  views  and  was  ignorant  of 

l)is  strength,  thinking  D'Erlon's  force  to  be  originally  two  divisions  of 

infantry  and  now  only  re-enforced  with  a  third  division,  whereas  that 

general  had  three  divisions  originally  and  was  now  re-enforced  by  a 

fourth  division  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry.     This  error  however  did 

not  prevent  him  from  seizing  with  the  rapidity  of  a  great  commander, 

the  decisive  point  of  operation,  and  giving  a  counter-stroke  which  Soult, 

trusting  to  the  strength  of  Reille*s  position,  little  expected. 

When  Wellington  saw  that  La  Martini^re's  division  and  the  cavalry 
had  abandoned  the  mountains  above  Elcano,  and  that  Zabaldica  was 
evacuated,  he  ordered  Picton,  re-enforced  with  two  squadrons  of  cavalry 
and  a  battery  of  artillery,  to  enter  the  valley  of  Zubiri  and  turn  the 
French  left ;  the  seventh  division  was  directed  to  sweep  over  the  hills 
beyond  the  Lanz  river  upon  the  French  right ;  the  march  of  Campbell 
and  Morillo  ensured  the  communication  with  Hill ;  and  that  general  was 
to  point  his  columns  upon  Olague  and  Lanz  threatening  the  French  rear, 
but  meeting  as  we  have  seen  with  D'Erlon  was  forced  back  to  Eguaros. 
The  fourth  division  was  to  assail  Foy's  position,  but  respecting  its  great 
strength  the  attack  was  to  be  measured  according  to  the  effect  produced 
on  the  flanks.  Meanwhile  Byng's  brigade  and  the  sixth  division,  the 
latter  having  a  battery  of  guns  and  some  squadrons  of  cavalry,  were 
combined  to  assault  Sauroren.     L*Abispars  Spaniards  followed  the  sixth 

*  Soult'i  Official  Detpatcli. 
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division.  Fane*s  horsemen  were  stationed  at  Berioplano  with  a  <detach- 
ment  pushed  to  Yrurzun,  the  heavy  cavalry  remained  behind  Huarte» 
and  Carlos  d*£spana  maintained  the  blockade. 

SBCOND  BATTLE  OF  SAVROREN. 

These  movements  began  at  daylight.  Picton's  advance  was  rapid. 
He  gained  the  valley  of  Zubiri  and  threw  his  slcirmishers  at  once  on 
Foy's  flanic,  and  about  the  same  time  General  Inglis,  one  of  those  vete- 
rans who  purchase  every  step  of  promotion  with  their  blood*  advancing 
with  only  five  hundred  men  of  the  seventh  division,  brotce  at  one  shock 
the  two  French  regiments  covering  Ciauzers  right,  and  drove  tbeoi 
down  into  the  valley  of  Lanz.  He  lost  indeed  one-third  of  his  own  men, 
but  instantly  spreading  the  remainder  in  s*kirmishing  order  along  the 
descent,  opened  a  biting  fire  upon  the  fianlcof  Conroux's  division,  which 
was  then  moving  up  the  valley  from  Sauroren,  sorely  amazed  and  dis- 
ordered by  this  sudden  fall  of  two  regiments  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
into  the  midst  of  the  column. 

Foy*s  division,  marching  to  support  Conroux  and  Maucune,  was  on 
the  crest  of  the  mountains  between  Zabaldica  and  Sauroren  at  the 
moment  of  attacic,  but  too  far  off  to  give  aid,  and  his  own  light  troops 
were  engaged  with  the  slcirmishers  of  the  fourth  division ;  and  Inglis  bad 
been  so  sudden  and  vigorous,  that  before  the  evil  could  be  well  perceived 
it  was  past  remedy.  For  Wellington  instantly  pushed  the  sixth  division, 
now  commanded  by  General  Palcenham,  Pack  having  been  wounded 
on  the  28th,  to  the  lefl  of  Sauroren,  and  shoved  Byng*s  brigade  headlong 
down  from  the  chapel  height  against  that  village,  which  was  defended 
by  Maucune*s  division.  Byng*s  vigorous  assault  was  simultaneously 
enforced  from  the  opposite  direction  by  Madden*s  Portuguese  of  the 
sixth  division,  and  at  the  same  time  the  battery  near  the  chapel  sent  its 
bullets  crashing  through  the  houses  and  booming  up  the  valley  towards 
Conroux's  column,  which  Inglis  never  ceased  to  vex,  and  he  was  closely 
supported  by  the  remainder  of  the  seventh  division. 

The  village  and  bridge  of  Sauroren  and  the  straits  fc>eyond  were  now 
covered  with  a  pall  of  smoke,  the  musketry  pealed  frequent  and  loud, 
and  the  tumult  and  affray  echoing  from  mountain  to  mountain  filled  all 
the  valley.  Byng  with  hard  fighting  carried  the  village  of  Sauroren,  and 
fourteen  hundred  prisoners  were  made,  for  the  two  French  divisions  thus 
vehemently  assailed  in  the  front  and  flank  were  entirely  broken.  Part 
retreated  along  the  valley  towards  Clauzel's  other  divisions  which  were 
now  beyond  Ostiz ;  part  fled  up  the  mountain  side  to  seek  a  refuge  with 
Foy,  who  had  remained  on  the  summit  a  helpless. spectator  of  this  rout; 
but  though  he  rallied  the  fugitives  in  great  numbers,  he  had  soon  to  look 
to  himself,  for  by  this  time  his  skirmishers  had  been  driven  up  the 
mountain  by  those  of  the  fourth  division,  and  his  left  was  infestCKl  by 
Picton*s  detachments.  Thus  pressed,  he  abandoned  his  strong  position, 
and  fell  back  along  the  summit  of  the  mountain  between  the  valley  of 
Zubiri  and  the  valley  of  Lanz,  and  the  woods  enabled  him  to  effect  his 
retreat  without  much  loss;  but  he  dared  not  descend  into  either  valley, 
and  thinking  himself  entirely  cut  off,  sent  advice  of  his  situation  to  Soult 
and  then  retired  into  the  Alduides  by  the  pass  of  Urtiaga.  Meanwhile 
Wellington  pressing  up  the  valley  of  Lanz  drove  Clauzel  as  far  as 
Olague,  and  the  latter  now  joined  by  La  Martini^re's  division  took  a 
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position  in  the  evening  covering  the  roads  of  Lanz  and  Lizasso.  The 
English  general,  whose  pursuit  had  been  damped  by  hearing  of  HilPs 
action,  also  halted  near  Ostiz. 

The  allies  lost  nineteen  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  or  taken, 
in  the  two  tuittles  of  this  day,  and  of  these  nearly  twelve  hundred  were 
Portuguese,  the  soldiers  of  that  nation  having  borne  the  brunt  of  both 
figbta.  On  the  French  side  the  loss  was  enormous.  Conroux*s  and 
Maacune's  divisions  were  completely  disorganized ;  Foy  with  eight 
thousand  men,  including  the  fugitives  he  had  rallied,  was  entirely  sepa- 
rated  from  the  main  body;  two  thousand  men  at  the  lowest  computation 
bad  t>een  killed  or  wounded,  many  were  dispersed  in  the  woods  and 
ravines,  and  three  thousand  prisoners  were  taken.  This  blow,  joined  to 
former  losses,  reduced  Soult*s  fighting  men  to  thirty-five  thousand,  of 
which  the  fifteen  thousand  under  Clfl^nzel  and  Reille  were  dispirited  by 
defeat,  and  the  whole  were  placed  in  a  most  critical  situation.  Hill's 
force  now  increased  to  fifteen  thousand  men  by  the  junction  of  Morillo 
and  Campt)eli  was  in  front,  and  thirty  thousand  were  on  the  rear  in  the 
valley  of  Lanz,  or  on  the  hills  at  each  side,  for  the  third  division  finding 
DO  more  enemies  in  the  valley  of  Zublri,  had  crowned  the  heights  in 
conjunctk>n  with  the  fourth  division. 

Lord  Wellington   had   detached  some  of  L^AbispaPs  Spaniards  to 

Marcalain  when  he  heard  of  Hiirs  action,  but  he  was  not  yet  aware  of 

the  true  state  of  affairs  on  that  side.     His  operations  were  founded  upon 

the  notion  that  Soult  was  in  retreat  towards  the  Bastan.     He  designed 

to  follow  closely,  pushing  his  own  left  forward  to  support  Sir  Thomas 

Graham  on  the  Bidassoa,  but  always  underrating  D*Erlon*s  troops  he 

thought  La  Martinidre*s  division  had  retreated  by  the  Roncevalles  road ; 

and  as  Foy*s  column  was  numerous  and  two  divisions  had  been  broken 

at  Sauroren,  he  judged  the  force  immediately  under  Soult  to  be  weak, 

and  made  dispositions  accordingly.    The  sixth  division  and  the  thirteenth 

light  dragoons  were  to  march  by  Eugui  to  join  the  third  division,  which 

was  directed  upon  Linzoain  and  Roncevalles.     The  fourth  division  was 

to  descend  into  the  valley  of  Lanz.     General   Hill,  supported  by  the 

Spaniards  at  Marcalain,  was  to  press  Soult  closely,  always  turning  his 

right  but  directing  his  own  march  upon  Lanz,  from  whence  he  was  to 

send  Campbelfs  brigade  to  the  Alduides.     The  seventh  division,  which 

had  halted  on  the  ridges  between  Hill  and  Wellington,  was  to  suffer  the 

former  to  cross  its  front  and  then  march  for  the  pass  of  Dona  Maria. 

It  appears  from  these  arrangements,  that  Wellington  expecting  Soult 
would  rejoin  Clauzel  and  make  for  the  Bastan  by  the  pass  of  Vellate, 
intended  to  confine  and  press  him  closely  in  that  district.  But  the 
French  marshal  was  in  a  worse  position  than  his  adversary  imagined, 
being  too  far  advanced  towards  Buenza  to  return  to  Lanz ;  in  fine  he 
was  between  two  fires  and  without  a  retreat  save  by  the  pass  of  Dona 
Maria  upon  St.  Elstevan.  Wherefore  calling  in  Clauzel,  and  giving 
D*£lrlon,  whose  divisions  hitherto  successful  were  in  good  order  and 
undismayed,  the  rear-guard,  he  commenced  his  march  soon  after  mid- 
night towards  the  pass.     But  mischief  was  thickening  around  him. 

Sir  Thomas  Graham  having  only  the  blockade  of  San  Sebastian  to 
maintain  was  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  ready  to  make  a 
forward  movement,  and  there  remained  besides  the  division  under 
Charles  Allen,  of  whose  operations  it  is  time  to  spealc  That  general*  as 
we  have  seen,  took  post  on  the  mountains  of  Saota  Croc  the  :i67tli. 
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From  thence  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  he  marched  to  gain  Lecumberri 
on  th6  great  road  of  Yrurzun ;  but  whether  by  orders  from  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  or  in  default  of  orders,  the  difficulty  of  communication  being 
extreme  in  those  wild  regions,  I  know  not,  he  commenced  his  descent 
into  the  valley  of  Lerins  very  late.  His  leading  brigade,  getting  down 
with  some  difficulty,  reached  Leyza  beyond  the  great  chain  by  the  pass 
of  Goriti  or  Zubieta,  but  darl&ness  caught  the  other  brigade,  and  the  troops 
dispersed  in  that  frightful  wilderness  of  woods  and  precipices.  Many 
made  fagot  torches,  waving  them  as  signals,  and  thus  moving  about,  the 
lights  served  indeed  to  assist  those  who  carried  them  but  misled  and 
l)ewildered  others  who  saw  them  at  a  distance.  The  heights  and  the 
ravines  were  alike  studded  with  these  small  fires,  and  the  soldiers  calling 
to  each  other  for  directions  filled  the  whole  region  with  their  clamour. 
Thus  they  continued  to  rove  and  shout  until  morning  showed  the  face  of 
the  mountain  covered  with  tired  and  scattered  men  and  animals  who 
had  not  gained  half  a  league  of  ground  t)eyond  their  starting  place,  and 
it  was  many  hours  ere  they  could  be  collected  to  join  the  other  tMrigsde 
at  Leyza. 

General  Alten,  who  had  now  been  separated  for  three  days  from  the 
army,  sent  mounted  officers  In  various  directions  to  obtain  tidings^  and 
at  six  o*clock  in  the  evening  renewed  his  march.  At  Areysa  he  halted 
for  some  time  without  suffering  fires  to  be  lighted,  for  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  enemy  and  was  fearful  of  discovering  his  situation,  but  at  night  he 
again  moved  and  finally  established  his  bivouacs  near  Lfecumberri  early 
on  the  30th.  The  noise  of  HilPs  battle  at  Buenza  was  clearly  heard  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  light  division  was  thus  again  comprised 
in  the  immediate  system  of  operations  directed  by  Wellington  in  person. 
Had  Soult  continued  his  march  upon  Guipuscoa  Alten  would  have  t>e(Mi 
in  great  danger,  but  the  French  general  being  forced  to  retreat,  the  light 
division  was  a  new  power  thrown  into  his  opponent's  hands,  the  value 
of  which  will  k>e  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  country 
through  which  the  French  general  was  now  to  move. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Foy  cut  off  from  the  main  army  was  driven 
towards  the  Alduides;  that  the  French  artillery  and  part  of  the  cavalry 
were  again  on  the  Bidassoa,  whence  Villatte,  contrary  to  the  intelligence 
received  by  Soult,  had  not  advanced,  though  he  had  skirmished  with 
Longa,  leaving  the  latter  however  in  possession  of  the  heights  above 
Lesaca.  The  troops  under  Soult*s  immediate  command  were  therefore 
completely  isolated,  and  had  no  resources  save  what  his  ability  and  their 
own  courage  could  supply.  His  single  line  of  retreat  by  the  pass  of  Dona 
Maria  was  secure  as  far  as  St.  Estevan,  and  from  that  town  he  could 
march  up  the  Bidassoa  to  Elisondo  and  so  gain  France  by  the  Col  de 
Maya,  or  down  the  same  river  towards  Vera  by  Sumbilla  and  Yanzi, 
from  both  of  which  places  roads  branching  off  to  the  right  lead  over 
the  mountains  to  the  passes  of  Echallar.  There  was  also  a  third  moun- 
tain road  leading  direct  from  St.  Estevan  to  Zugaramurdi  and  Urdaz, 
but  it  was  too  steep  and  rugged  for  his  wounded  men  and  baggage. 

The  road  to  Elisondo  was  very  good,  but  that  down  the  Bidassoa  was 
a  long  and  terrible  defile,  and  so  contracted  about  the  brklges  of  Yanzi 
and  Sumbilla  that  a  few  men  only  could  march  abreast.  This  then  Soult 
had  to  dread :  that  Wellington,  who  by  the  pass  of  Vellate  could  reach 
Elisondo  before  him,  would  block  his  passage  on  that  side ;  that  Graham 
would  occupy  the  rocks  about  Yanzi,  blocliing  the  passage  there  and  by 
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detachments  cut  off  his  line  of  march  upon  Echallar.  Then,  confined  to 
the  narrow  mountain-way  from  St  Estevan  to  Zugaramurdi,  he  would 
be  followed  hard  by  Genera]  Hill,  exposed  to  attacks  in  rear  and  flank 
during  his  march,  and  perhaps  be  headed  at  Urdax  by  the  allied  troops 
moving  through  Vellate,  Elisondo  and  the  Col  de  Maya.  In  this  state, 
bis  first  object  t>eing  to  get  through  the  pass  of  Dona  Maria»  he  com- 
menced his  retreat  as  we  have  seen  in  the  night  of  the  80th,  and  Wel- 
lington still  deceived  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs  did  not  take  the  most 
fittiQg  measures  to  stop  his  march,  that  is  to  say.  he  continued  in  his 
first  design,  halting  in  the  valley  of  Lanz  while  Hill  passed  his  front  to 
enter  the  Bastan,  into  which  district  he  sent  Byng*s  brigade  as  belonging 
to  the  second  division.  But  early  on  the  dlst,  when  Soult*s  real  strength 
became  known,  he  directed  the  seventh  division  to  aid  Hill,  followed 
Bjmg  through  the  pass  of  Vellate  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  and 
thinking  the  light  division  might  be  at  Zubieta  in  the  valley  of  Lerins, 
sent  Alten  orders  to  head  the  French  if  possible  at  St.  Estevan,  or  at 
Sumbilla,  in  fine  to  cut  in  upon  their  line  of  march  somewhere ;  Longa 
also  was  ordered  to  come  down  to  the  defiles  at  Yanza,  thus  aiding  the 
light  division  to  block  the  way  on  that  side,  and  Sir  Thomas  Graham  was 
advertised  to  hold  his  army  in  readiness  to  move  in  the  same  view,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  route  of  the  sixth  and  third  divisions  were  also 
changed  for* a  time. 

COMBAT   OF   DOKTA   MARIA. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  31st,  General  Hill  overtook  Soult*8 
Tear-guard  between  Lizasso  and  the  Puerto.  The  seventh  division, 
coming  from  the  hills  above  Olague,  was  already  ascending  the  moun- 
tain on  his  right,  and  the  French  only  gained  a  wood  on  the  summit 
of  the  pass  under  the  fire  of  Hiirs  guns.  There,  however,  they  turned, 
and  throwing  out  their  skirmishers  made  strong  battle.  General 
Stewart,  leading  the  attack  of  the  second  division,  now  for  the  third  time 
engaged  with  D'Erlon*s  troops,  was  again  wounded  and  his  first  brigade 
was  repulsed;  but  General  Pringle,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
renewed  the  attack  with  the  second  brigade,  and  the  thirty-fourth  regi* 
roent  leading,  broke  the  enemy  at  the  moment  that  the  seventh  division 
did  the  same  on  the  right.  Some  prisoners  were  taken,  but  a  thick  fog 
prevented  further  pursuit,  and  the  loss  of  the  French  in  the  action  is 
unknown,  probably  less  than  that  of  the  allies,  which  was  something' 
abort  of  four  hundred  men.  » 

The  seventh  division  remained  on  the  mountain,  but  Hill  fell  back 
to  Lizasso,  and  then,  following  his  orders,  moved  by  a  short  but  rugged 
way,  leading  between  the  passes  of  Dona  Maria  and  Vellate  over  the 
great  chain  to  Almandoz,  to  join  Wellington,  who  had  during  the  combat 
descended  into  the  Bastan  by  the  pass  of  Vellate.  Meanwhile  Byng 
reached  Elisondo,  and  captured  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition left  under  guard  of  a  battalion  by  D*Erlon  on  the  20th ;  he  made 
several  hundred  prisoners  also  af\er  a  sharp  skirmish  and  then  pushed 
forward  to  the  pass  of  Maya.  Wellington  now  occupied  the  hills  through 
which  the  road  leads  from  Elisondo  to  St.  Estevan,  and  full  of  hope  he 
was  to  strike  a  terrible  blow ;  for  Soult,  not  being  pursued  after  passing 
Dona  Maria,  had  halted  in  St.  Estevan,  although  by  his  scouts  he  knew 
that  the  convoy  had  been  taken  at  Elisondo.    He  was  in  a  deep  narrow 
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valley,  and  three  British  divisions  with  one  of  Spaniards  were  behind 
the  mountains  overlooking  the  town ;  the  seventh  division  was  oo  the 
mountain  of  Dona  Maria ;  the  light  division  and  Sir  Thomas  Graham's 
Spaniards  were  marching  to  block  the  Vera  and  Echaliar  exits  frocn  the 
valley ;  Byng  was  already  at  Maya,  and  Hill  was  moving  by  Almandoz 
just  behind  Wellington's  own  position.  A  few  hours  gained  and  the 
French  must  surrender  or  disperse.  Wellington  gave  strict  orders  to 
prevent  the  lighting  of  fires,  the  straggling  of  soldiers  or  any  other  indi* 
Nation  of  the  presence  of  troops ;  and  he  placed  himself  amongst  some 
rocks  at  a  commanding  point  from  whence  he  could  observe  every 
movement  of  the  enemy.  Soult  seemed  tranquil,  and  four  of  his  gen- 
darmes were  seen  to  ride  up  the  valley  in  a  careless  manner.  Some  of 
the  staff  proposed  to  cut  them  off;  the  English  general  whose  object 
was  to  hide  his  own  presence,  would  not  suffer  it,*  but  the  next  mo- 
ment three  marauding  English  soldiers  entered  the  valley  and  were 
instantly  carried  off  by  the  horsemen.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
French  drums  beat  to  arms  and  their  columns  began  to  move  out  of 
8^  Estevan  towards  Sumbill&u  Thus  the  disobedience  of  three  plunder- 
ing knaves,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  soldiers,  deprived  one  consummate 
commander  of  the  most  splendid  success,  and  saved  another  from  the 
most  terrible  dis£(ster. 

The  captives  walked  from  their  prison,  but  their  chains  -hung  upon 
them.  The  way  was  narrow,  the  multitude  great,  and  the  baggage, 
and  wounded  men  borne  on  their  comrades'  shoulders,  filed  with  such 
long  procession,  that  Clauzel's  divisions  forming  the  rear-guard  were 
still  about  St.  Estevan  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  and 
scarcely  had  they  marched  a  league  of  ground,  when  the  skirmishers 
of  the  fourth  division  and  the  Spaniards  thronging  along  the  heights 
on  {he  right  flank  opened  a  fire  to  which  little  reply  could  be  made. 
The  troops  and  baggage  then  got  mixed  with  an  extreme  disorder, 
numbers  of  the  former  fled  up  the  hills,  and  the  commanding  energy  of 
Soult  whose  personal  exertions  were  conspicuous  could  scarcely  prevent 
a  general  dispersion.  However  prisoners  and  baggage  fell  at  every  step 
into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers,  the  boldest  were  dismayed  at  the  peril, 
and  worse  would  have  awaited  them  in  front,  if  Wellington  had  be^  on 
other  points  well  seconded  by  his  subordinate  generals. 
.  The  head  of  the  French  column,  instead  of  taking  the  first  road  leading 
from  Sumbilla  to  Echaliar,  had  passed  onward  towards  that  leading  from 
the  bridge  near  Yanzi;  the  valley  narrowed  to  a  mere  cleft  in  the  roclcs 
as  they  advanced,  the  Bidassoa  was  on  their  left,  and  there  was  a  tribu- 
tary torrent  to  cross,  the  bridge  of  which  was  defended  by  a  battalion  of 
Spanish  ca9adore8  detached  to  that  point  from  the  heights  of  Vera  by 
General  Barcenas.  The  front  was  now  as  much  disordered  as  the  rear, 
and  had  Longa  or  Barcenas  re-enforced  the  ca^adores,  those  only  of  the 
French  who  being  near  Sumbilla  could  take  the  road  from  that  place  to 
Echaliar  would  have  escaped ;  but  the  Spanish  generals  kept  aloof  and 
D'Erlon  won  the  defile.  However  Reille's  divisions  were  still  to  pass, 
and  when  they  came  up  a  new  enemy  had  appeared. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  light  division  was  directed  to  head  the 
French  army  at  St.  Estevan,  or  Sumbilla.  This  order  was  received  on 
the  evening  of  the  dlst,  and  the  division,  repassing  the  defiles  of  the 
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Zubieta,  descended  the  deep  valley  of  Lerins  and  reached  Elgoriaga 
about  mid-day  on  the  1st  of  August,  having  then  inarched  twenty-four 
miles  and  being  little  more  than  a  league  from  St.  Estevan  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  Sumbilla.  The  movement  of  the  French  along  the 
Bidassoa  was  soon  discovered,  but  the  division  instead  of  moving  on 
Sumbilla  turned  to  the  left,  clambered  up  the  great  mountain  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  made  for  the  bridge  of  Yanzi.  The  weather  was  exceedingly 
sultry,  the  mountain  steep  and  hard  to  overcome,  many  men  fell  and 
died  convulsed  and  frothing  at  the  mouth,  while  others  whose  spirit  and 
strength  had  never  before  been  quelled,  leaned  on  their  muskets  and 
muttered  in  sullen  tones  that  they  yielded  for  the  first  time. 

Towards  evening,  after  marching  for  nineteen  consecutive  hours  over 
forty  miles  of  mountain  roads,  the  head  of  the  exhausted  column  reached 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  near  the  bridge  of  Yanzi.  Below,  within  pistol- 
shot,  Reille's  divisions  were  seen  hurrying  forward  along  the  horrid  defile 
in  which  they  were  pent  up,  and  a  fire  of  musketry  commenced,  slightly 
from  the  British  on  the  high  rock,  more  vigorously  from  some  low  ground 
near  the  bridge  of  Yanzi,  where  the  riflemen  had  ensconced  themselves 
in  the  brushwood.  The  scene  which  followed  is  thus  described  by  an 
eyewitness. 

**  We  overlooked  the  enemy  at  stone's  throw,  and  from  the  summit  of 
a  tremendous  precipice.  The  river  separated  us,  but  the  French  were 
wedged  in  a  narrow  road  with  inaccessible  rocks  on  one  side  and  the 
river  on  the  other.  Confusion  impossible  to  describe  followed,  the 
wounded  were  thrown  down  in  the  rush  and  trampled  upon,  the  cavalry 
drew  their  swords  and  endeavoured  to  charge  up  the  pass  of  Echallar, 
but  the  infantry  beat  them  back,  and  several,  horses  and  all,  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  river ;  some  fired  vertically  at  us,  the  wounded  called 
out  for  quarter,  while  others  pointed  to  them  supported  as  they  were  on 
branches  of  trees,  on  which  were  suspended  gre^t  coats  clotted  with 
gore,  and  blood-stained  sheets  taken  from  different  habitations  to  aid  the 
sufferers."* 

On  these  miserable  supplicants  brave  men  could  not  fire,  and  so 
piteous  was  the  spectacle  that  it  was  with  averted  or  doubtful  aim  they 
shot  at  the  others,  although  the  latter  rapidly  plied  their  muskets  in 
passing,  and  some  in  their  veteran  hardihood  even  dashed  across  the 
bridge  of  Yanzi  to  make  a  counter-attack.  It  was  a  soldier-like  but  a 
vain  effort !  the  night  found  the  British  in  possession  of  the  bridge,  and 
though  the  great  body  of  the  enemy  escaped  by  the  road  to  £k;hallar,  the 
baggage  was  cut  off  and  fell,  together  with  many  prisoners,  into  the 
hands  of  the  light  troops  which  were  still  banging  on  the  rear  in  pursuit 
from  St.  Estevan. 

The  loss  of  the  French  this  day  was  very  great,  thatof  the  allies  about 
a  hundred  men,  of  which  sixty-five  were  British,  principally  of  the  fourth 
division.  Nevertheless  Lord  Wellington  was  justly  discontented  with 
the  result.  Neither  Longa  nor  Greneral  Alten  had  fulfilled  their  mission. 
The  former  excused  himself  as  being  too  feeble  to  oppose  the  mass  Soult 
led  down  the  valley;  but  the  rocks  were  so  precipitous  that  the  French 
could  not  have  reached  him,  and  the  resistance  made  by  the  Spanish 
ca^adores  was  Longa's  condemnation.  A  lamentable  fatuity  prevailed 
in  many  quarters.     If  Barcenas  had  sent  his  whole  brigade  instead  of  a 
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weak  battalion,  the  small  torrent  could  not  have  been  forced  by  lyErkm; 
and  if  Longa  had  been  near  the  bridge  of  Yanzi  the  French  must  have 
surrendered,  for  the  perpendicular  rocks  on  their  right  forbade  even  an 
escape  by  dispersion.  Finally  if  the  light  division,  instead  of  marching 
down  the  valley  of  Lerins  as  far  as  Elgoriaga,  had  crossed  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountain  by  the  road  used  the  night  of  the  28th,  it  would  have 
arrived  much  earlier  at  the  bridge  of  Yanzi,  and  then  be  like  Longa  and 
Barcefias  would  also  have  come  down.  Alten*s  instructions  indeed  pre- 
scribed Sumbilla  and  St.  Estevan  as  the  first  points  to  head  the  French 
army,  but  judging  them  too  strong  at  SumbiJla  he  marched  as  we  have 
seen  upon  Yanzi ;  and  if  he  had  passed  the  bridge  there  and  seized  the 
road  to  Echallar  with  one  brigade,  while  the  other  plied  the  flank  with 
fire  from  the  left  of  the  Bidassoa,  he  would  have  struck  a  great  blow.  It 
was  for  that  the  soldiers  had  made  such  a  prodigious  exertion,  yet  the 
prize  was  thrown  away. 

During  the  night  Soult  rallied  his  divisions  about  £k:hallar,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  occupied  the  *'  Puerto^*  of  that  name.  His  left  was 
placed  at  the  rocks  of  Zugaramurdi;  his  right  at  the  rock  of  Ivantelly 
communicating  with  the  lefl  of  Villatte's  reserve,  which  was  in  position 
on  the  rigdes  between  Soult's  right  and  the  head  of  the  great  Rhune 
mountain.  Meanwhile  Clauzers  three  divisions,  now  reduced  to  six 
thousand  men,  took  post  on  a  strong  hill  between  the  Puerto  and  town 
of  Echallar.  This  position  was  momentarily  adopted  by  Soult  to  save 
time,  to  examine  the  country,  and  to  make  Wellington  discover  his  final 
object,  but  that  general  would  not  suffer  the  affront.  He  had  sent  the 
third  and  sixth  divisions  to  reoccupy  the  passes  of  Roncevalles  and  the 
Alduides ;  Hill  had  reached  the  Col  de  Maya,  and  Byng  was  at  Urdaz ; 
the  fourth,  seventh,  and  light  divisions  remained  in  hand,  and  with 
these  he  resolved  to  fall  upon  Clauzel,  whose  position  was  dangerously 
advanced. 

COMBATS  OF  ECHALLAR  AND  IVAMTELLY. 

The  light  division  held  the  road  running  from  the  bridge  of  Yanzi  to 
Echallar  until  relieved  by  the  fourth  division,  and  then  marched  by  Le- 
saca  to  Santa  Barbara,  thus  turning  Clauzers  right.  The  fourth  divi- 
sion marched  from  Yanzi  upon  Echallar  to  attack  his  front,  and  the 
seventh  moved  from  Sumbilla  against  his  left ;  but  Barnes's  brigade, 
contrary  to  Lord  Wellington's  intention,  arrived  unsupported  before  the 
fourth  and  light  divisions  were  either  seen  or  felt,  and  without  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  more  troops  assailed  Clauzel's  strong  position.  The  fire 
became  vehement,  but  neither  the  steepness  of  the  mountain  nor  the 
overshadowing  multitude  of  the  enemy  clustering  above  in  support  of 
their  skirmishers  could  arrest  the  assailants,  and  then  was  seen  the 
astonishing  spectacle  of  fifteen  hundred  men  driving,  by  sheer  valour 
and  force  of  arms,  six  thousand  good  troops  from  a  position,  so  rugged 
that  there  would  have  been  little  to  boast  of  if  the  numbers  had  been 
reversed  and  the  defence  made  good.  It  is  true  that  the  fourth  division 
arrived  towards  the  end  of  the  action,  that  the  French  had  fulfilled  their 
mission  as  a  rear-guard,  that  they  were  worn  with  fatigue  and  ill-pro- 
vided with  ammunition,  having  exhausted  all  their  reserve  stores  during 
the  retreat,  but  the  real  cause  of  their  inferiority  belongs  to  the  highest 
part  of  war. 
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The  British  soldiers,  their  natural  fierceness  stimulated  by  the  remark* 
able  personal  daring  of  their  general,  Barnes,  were  excited  by  the  pride 
of  success ;  and  the  French  divisions  were  those  which  had  failed  in 
the  attack  on  the  28th,  which  had  been  utterly  defeated  on  the  30th, 
and  which  had  suffered  so  severely  the  day  before  about  Sumbilla. 
Such  then  is  the  preponderance  of  moral  power.     The  men  who  had 
assailed  the  terrible  rocks  above  Sauroren,  with  a  force  and  energy  that 
all  the  valour  of  the  hardiest  British  veterans  scarcely  sufficed  to  repd* 
were  now,  only  Rve  days  afterwards,  although  posted  so  strongly,  un- 
able to  sustaia  the  shock  of  one-fourth  of  their  own  numbers.     And  at 
this  very  time  eighty  British  soldiers,  the  comrades  and  equals  of  those 
"Who  achieved  this  wonderful  exploit,  having  wandered  to  plunder  sur- 
"rendered  to  some  French  peasants,  whom  Lord  Wellington  truly  ol)- 
«erved,  "they  would  under  other  circumstances  have  eat  up!*'     What 
^ross  ignorance  of  human  nature  then  do  those  writers  display  who 
assert,  that  the  employing  of  brute  force  is  the  highest  qualification  of  a 
general ! 

Clauzel,  thus  dispossessed  of  the  mountain,  fell  back  fighting  to  a 
strong  ridge  beyond  the  pass  of  Echallar,  having  his  right  covered  by 
the  Ivantelly  mountain  which  was  strongly  occupied.  Meanwhile  the 
light  division  emerging  by  Lesaca  from  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Bidas- 
soa,  ascended  the  broad  heights  of  Santa  Barbara  without  opposition, 
and  halted  there  until  the  operations  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions 
were  far  enough  advanced  to  render  it  advisable  to  attack  the  Ivantelly. 
This  \ofiy  mountain  lifted  its  head  on  the  right,  rising  as  it  were  out  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  heights,  and  separating  them  from  the  ridges  through 
which  the  French  troops  beaten  at  Elchallar  were  now  retiring.  Eve- 
ning was  coming  on,  a  thick  mist  capped  the  crowning  rocks  which 
contained  a  strong  French  regiment,  the  British  soldiers  besides  their 
Jong  and  terrible  march  the  previous  day  had  been  for  two  days  without 
austenance,  and  were  leaning,  weak  and  fainting,  on  their  arms,  when 
the  advancing  fire  of  Barneses  action  about  Echallar  indicated  the  neces- 
sity of  dislodging  the  enemy  from  Ivantelly.  Colonel  Andrew  Barnard 
instantly  led  five  companies  of  his  riflemen  to  the  attack,  and  four  com- 
panies of  the  forty-third  followed  in  support.  The  misty  cloud  had  de- 
scended, and  the  riflemen  were  soon  lost  to  the  view,  but  the  sharp 
clang  of  their  weapons  heard  in  distinct  reply  to  the  more  sonorous 
rolling  musketry  of  the  French,  told  what  work  was  going  on.  For 
some  time  the  echoes  rendered  it  doubtful  how  the  action  went,  but  the 
following  companies  of  the  forty-third  could  find  no  trace  of  an  enemy 
save  the  killed  and  wounded.  Barnard  had  fought  his  way  unaided  and 
without  a  check  to  the  summit,  where  his  dark-clothed  swarthy  veterans 
raised  their  victorious  shout  from  the  highest  peak,  just  as  the  coming 
night  showed  the  long  ridges  of  the  mountains  beyond  sparkling  with 
the  last  musket  flashes  from  Clauzel's  troops  retiring  in  disorder  from 
Echallar. 

This  day's  fighting  cost  the  British  four  hundred  men,  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington narrowly  escaped  the  enemy'd  hands.  He  had  carried  with  him 
towards  Echallar  half  a  company  of  the  forty-third  as  an  escort,  and 
placed  a  sergeant  named  Blood  with  a  party  to  watch  in  front  while  be 
examined  his  maps.  The  French  who  were  close  at  hand  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  cut  the  party  off;  and  such  was  the  nature  of  the  ground 
that  their  troops,  rushing  on  at  speed,  would  infallibly  have  fallen  un- 
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awares  upon  Lord  Wellington,  if  Blood  a  young  intelligent  man,  seeing 
the  danger,  had  not  with  surprising  activity,  leaping  rather  than  running 
down  the  precipitous  roclcs  he  was  posted  on,  given  the  general  notice, 
and  as  it  was  the  French  arrived  in  time  to  send  a  volley  of  shot  after 
him  as  he  galloped  away. 

Soult  now  caused  Count  d*£rlon  to  reoccupy  the  hills  about  Ainhoa, 
Clauzel  to  talie  post  on  the  heights  in  advance  of  Sarre,  and  Reille  to 
carry  his  two  divisions  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz  in  second  line  behind  Villatte*s 
reserve.  Foy,  who  had  rashly  uncovered  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  by 
descending  upon  Cambo,  was  ordered  to  return  and  re-enforce  his 
troops  with  ail  that  he  could  collect  of  national  guards  and  detach- 
ments. 

Wellington  had  on  the  1st  directed  General  Graham  to  collect  his 
forces  and  bring  up  pontoons  for  crossing  the  Bidassoa,  but  he  finally 
abandoned  this  design,  and  the  two  armies  therefore  rested  quiet  in 
their  respective  positions,  after  nine  days  of  continual  movement  during 
which  they  had  fought  ten  serious  actions.  Of  the  allies,  including  the 
Spaniards,  seven  thousand  three  hundred  officers  and  soldiers  had  been 
killed,  wounded  or  taken,  and  many  were  dispersed  from  fatigue  or  to 
plunder.  On  the  French  side  the  loss  was  terrible,  and  the  disorder 
rendered  the  official  returns  inaccurate.  Nevertheless  a  close  approxi- 
mation may  be  made.  Lord  Wellington  at  first  called  it  twelve  thousand, 
but  hearing  that  the  French  officers  admitted  more  he  raised  his  estimate, 
to  fifteen  thousand.  The  engineer  Belmas,  in  his  Journals  of  Sieges, 
compiled  from  official  documents  by  order  of  the  French  government* 
sets  down  above  thirteen  thousand.  Soult  in  his  despatches  at  the  time, 
stated  fifteen  hundred  as  the  loss  at  Maya,  four  hundred  at  Roncevalles, 
two  hundred  on  the  27th,  and  eighteen  hundred  on  the  28th,  after  which 
he  speaks  no  more  of  losses  by  battle.  There  remains  therefore  to  be 
added  the  killed  and  wounded  at  the  combats  of  Linzoain  on  the  26th, 
the  double  battles  of  Sauroren  and  Buenza  on  the  30th,  the  combats  on 
the  31st,  and  those  of  the  1st  and  2cl  of  August;  finally,  four  thousand 
un wounded  prisoners.  Let  this  suffice.  It  is  not  needful  to  sound  the 
stream  of  blood  in  all  its  horrid  depths. 

OBSEBVATIOIfS. 

1"*.  The  allies  line  of  defence  was  weak.  Was  it  therefore  injudi^ 
ciously  adopted  ? 

The  French  beaten  at  Vittoria  were  disorganized  and  retreated  with- 
out artillery  or  baggage  on  eccentric  lines  ;  Foy  by  Guipuscoa,  Clauzel 
by  Zaragoza,  Reille  by  St  fistevan,  the  king  by  Pampeluna.  There  was 
no  reserve  to  rally  upon,  the  people  fled  from  the  frontier,  Bayonne  and 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  if  not  defenceless  were  certainly  in  a  very  neglected 
state,  and  the  English  general  might  have  undertaken  any  operation, 
assumed  any  position,  offensive  or  defensive,  which  seemed  good  to  him. 
Why  then  did  he  not  establish  the  Anglo-Portuguese  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, leaving  the  Spaniards  to  blockade  the  fortresses  behind  him  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  involves  the  differences  between  the  practice  and 
the  theory  of  war.  / 

**  The  soldiers,  instead  of  preparing  food  and  resting  themselves  after 
the  battle,  dispersed  in  the  night  to  plunder,  and  were  so  fatigued  that 
when  the  rain  came  on  the  next  day  they  were  incapable  of  marching 
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and  had  more  stragglers  than  the  beaten  enemy.  Eighteen  days  aAer 
the  victory  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men,  chiefly  British,  were 
absent,  most  of  them  marauding  in  the  mountains.*** 

Such  were  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  English  general  for  his  slack 
pursuit  alter  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  yet  he  had  commanded  that  army  for 
air  years  *     Was  he  then  deficient  in  the  first  qualification  of  a  general* 
the  art  of  disciplining  and  inspiring  troops,  or  was  the  English  military 
system  defective  ?     It  is  certain  that  he  always  exacted  the  confidence 
of  his  soldiers  as  a  leader.     It  is  not  so  certain  that  he  ever  gained  their 
affections.     The  barbarity  of  the  English  military  code  excited  public 
tiorror,  the  inequality  of  promotion  created  public  discontent ;  yet  the 
^neral  complained  he  had  no  adequate  power  to  reward  or  punish,  and 
lie  condemned  alike  the  system  and  the  soldiers  it  produced.     The  latter 
*•  were  detestable  for  every  thing  but  fighting,  and  the  oflScers  as  cul- 
pable as  the  men.'*     The  vehemence  of  these  censures  is  inconsistent 
with  his  celebrated  observation,  subsequently  made,  namely,  ••  that  he 
thought  he  could  go  any  where  and  do  any  thing  with  the  army  that 
fought  on  the  Pyrenees,"  and  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
complaints  were  generally  too  well  founded,  there  were  thousands  of 
true  and  noble  soldiers,  and  zealous  worthy  officers,  who  served  their 
country  honestly  and  merited  no  reproaches.     It  is  enough  that  they 
have  been  since  neglected,  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  that 
corrupt  aristocratic  influence  which  pro'duced  the  evils  complained  of. 

2^.  When  the  misconduct  of  the  troops  had  thus  weakened  the  effect 
of  victory,  the  question  of  following  Joseph  at  once  into  France  assumed 
a  new  aspect.  Wellington's  system  of  warfare  had  never  varied  after 
the  battle  of  Talavera.  Rejecting  dangerous  enterprise,  it  rested  oa 
profound  calculation  both  as  to  time  and  resources  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  particular  object,  namely,  the  gradual  liberation  of  Spain  by 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  army.  Not  that  he  held  it  impossible  to  attain 
that  object  suddenly,  and  his  battles  in  India,  the  passage  of  the  Duero* 
the  advance  to  Talavera,  prove  that  by  nature  he  was  inclined  to  daring 
operations ;  but  such  eflbrts,  however  glorious,  could  not  be  adopted  by 
a  commander  who  feared  even  the  loss  of  a  brigade  lest  the  government 
he  served  should  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Neither  was  it  suitable  to  the 
state  of  his  relations  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards ;  their  ignorance, 
jealousy  and  passionate  pride,  fierce  in  proportion  to  their  weakness  and 
improvidence,  would  have  enhanced  every  danger. 

No  man  could  have  anticipated  the  extraordinary  errors  of  the  French 
in  1813.  Wellington  did  not  expect  to  cross  theEbro  before  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  and  his  battering  train  was  prepared  for  the  siege  of 
Burgos,  not  for  that  of  Bayonne.  A  sudden  invasion  of  France,  her 
military  reputation  considered,  was  therefore  quite  out  of  the  pale  of  his 
methodized  system  of  warfare,  which  was  founded  upon  political  as  well 
as  military  considerations  ;  and  of  the  most  complicated  nature,  seeing 
that  he  had  at  all  times  to  deal  with  the  personal  and  factious  interests 
and  passions,  as  well  as  the  great  state  interests  of  three  distinct  nations, 
two  of  which  abhorred  each  other.  At  this  moment  also,  the  uncertain 
state  of  aflfairs  in  Germany  strongly  influenced  his  views.  An  armistice 
which  might  end  in  a  separate  peace  excluding  England,  would  have 
brought  Napoleon's  whole  force  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  Wellington  held 

*  WelllDgtoD'i  Detpatchet. 
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have  been  ignorant  It  was  impossible  to  turn  him  by  the  valley  of 
Urroz,  that  line  being  too  rugged  for  the  march  of  an  army  and  not 
leading  directly  upon  Pampeluna.  The  only  roads  into  the  Val  de  Zubiri 
were  by  Erro  and  Linzoain,  lying  close  together  and  both  leading  upon 
the  village  of  Zubiri  over  the  ridges  which  Picton  occupied,  and  the 
strength  of  which  was  evident  from  Soult's  declining  an  attack  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  when  Cole  only  was  before  him.  To  abandon  this 
ground  so  hastily  when  the  concentration  of  the  army  depended  upon 
keeping  it,  appears  therefore  an  error,  aggravated  by  the  neglect  of 
sending  timely  information  to  the  commander-in-chief,  for  Lord  Welling- 
did  not  know  of  the  retreat  until  the  morning  of  the  27th  and  then  only 
from  General  Long.*  It  might  be  that  Picton's  messenger  failed,  but 
many  should  have  been  sent  when  a  retrograde  movement  involving 
the  fate  of  Pampeluna  was  contemplated. 

It  has  been  said  that  General  Cole  was  the  adviser  of  this  retreat, 
which  if  completed  would  have  ruined  Lord  Wellington's  campaign. 
This  is  incorrect,  Picton  was  not  a  man  to  be  guided  by  others.  General 
Cole  indeed  gave  him  a  report,  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Bell,  one  of  the 
ablest  staff-officers  of  the  army,t  which  stated  that  no  position  suitable 
for  a  very  inferior  force  existed  between  Zubiri  and  Pampeluna,  and 
this  was  true  in  the  sense  of  the  report,  which  had  reference  only  to  a 
division,  not  to  an  army ;  moreover,  although  the  actual  battle  of  Sau- 
roren  was  fought  by  inferior  numbers,  the  whole  position,  including  the 
ridges  of  the  second  line  occupied  by  Picton  and  the  Spaniards,  was 
only  maintained  by  equal  numbers;  and  if  Soult  had  made  the  attack  of 
the  28th  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  before  the  sixth  division  arrived,  the 
position  would  have  been  carried.  However  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Colonel  BelPs  report  influenced  Picton,^  and  it  was  only  when  his  troops 
had  reached  Huarte  and  Villalba  that  he  suddenly  resolved  on  battle.  That 
was  a  military  resolution,  vigorous  and  prompt ;  and  not  the  less  worthy 
of  praise  that  he  so  readily  adopted  Cole's  saving  proposition  to  regain 
the  more  forward  heights  above  Zabaldica. 

7^  Marshal  Soult  appeared  unwilling  to  attack  on  the  evenings  of  the 
26th  and  27th.  Yet  success  depended  upon  forestalling  the  allies  at 
their  point  of  concentration ;  and  it  Is  somewhat  inexplicable  that  on 
the  28th,  having  possession  of  the  bridge  beyond  the  Lanz  river  and 
plenty  of  cavalry,  he  should  have  known  so  little  of  the  sixth  division's 
movements.  The  general  conception  of  his  scheme  on  the  30th  has  also 
been  blamed  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  apparently  from  igno- 
rance of  the  fects  and  because  it  failed.  Crowned  with  success  it  would 
have  been  cited  as  a  fine  illustration  of  the  art  of  war.  To  have  retired 
at  once  by  the  two  valleys  of  Zubiri  and  Lanz  after  being  re-enforced 
with  twenty  thousand  men  would  have  given  great  importance  to  his 
repulse  on  the  28th ;  bis  reputation  as  a  general  capable  of  restoring  the 
French  affairs  would  have  vanished,  and  mischief  only  have  accrued, 
even  though  he  should  have  effected  his  retreat  safely,  which,  regard  being 
had  to  the  narrowness  of  the  valleys,  the  position  of  General  Hill  on  his 
right,  and  the  boldness  of  his  adversary,  was  not  certain.  To  abandon  the 
valley  of  Zubiri  and  secure  that  of  Lanz ;  to  obtain  another  and  shorter 
line  of  retreat  by  the  Dona  Maria  pass ;  to  crush  General  Hill  with  supe- 
rior numbers,  and  thus  gaining  the  Yrurzun  road  to  succour  San  Sebas- 

*  Original  note  by  the  Dake  of  Welliagton,  MS.    t  Note  bj  General  Cole,  MS.    %  IbkL 
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tian,  or  failing  of  that,  to  secure  the  union  of  the  whole  army  and  give  to 
his  retreat  the  appearance  of  an  able  oflfensive  movement :  to  combine 
all  these  chances  by  one  operation  immediately  after  a  severe  check  was 
Soult*s  plan,  it  was  not  impracticable  and  was  surely  the  conception  of 
a  great  commander. 

To  succeed  however  it  was  essential  either  to  beat  General  Hill  off- 
hand and  thus  draw  Wellington  to  that  side  by  the  way  of  Marcalalo,  or 
to  secure  the  defence  of  the  French  left  in  such  a  solid  manner  that  oo 
efforts  against  it  should  prevail  to  the  detriment  of  the  offensive  move- 
ment on  the  right:  neither  was  effected.  The  French  general  indeed 
brought  an  overwhelming  force  to  bear  upon  Hill,  and  drove  him  from 
the  road  of  Yrurzun ;  but  he  did  not  crush  him,  because  that  general 
fought  so  strongly  and  retired  with  such  good  order,  that  beyond  the 
loss  of  the  position  no  injury  was  sustained.  Meanwhile  the  left  wing 
of  the  French  was  completely  beaten,  and  thus  the  advantage  gained  on 
the  right  was  more  than  nullified.  Soult  trusted  to  the  remarkable 
defensive  strength  of  the  ground  occupied  by  his  left,  and  he  had  reason 
to  do  so,  for  it  was  nearly  impregnable.  Lord  Wellington  turned  it  on 
both  flanks  at  the  same  time,  but  neither  Picton's  advance  into  the  valley 
of  Zubiri  on  Foy's  left,  nor  Cole's  front  attack  on  that  general,  nor  Byng's 
assault  upon  the  village  of  Sauroren,  would  have  seriously  damaged 
the  French  without  the  sudden  and  complete  success  of  General  Inglia 
beyond  the  Lanz.  The  other  attacks  would  indeed  have  forced  the  French 
to  retire  somewhat  hastily  up  the  valley  of  the  Lanz,  yet  they  could  have 
held  together  in  mass  secure  of  their  junction  with  Soult.  But  when 
the  ridges  running  between  them  and  t|)e  right  wing  of  the  French  army 
were  carried  by  Inglis,  and  the  whole  of  the  seventh  division  was  thrown 
upon  their  flank  and  rear,  the  front  attack  became  decisive.  It  is  clear 
therefore  that  the  key  of  the  defence  was  on  the  ridge  beyond  the  Lanz, 
and  instead  of  two  regiments  Clauzel  should  have  placed  two  divisions 
there. 

8*.  Lord  Wellington's  quick  perception  and  vigorous  stroke  on  the 
30th  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  consummate  commander,  yet  he 
certainly  was  not  master  of  all  the  bearings  of  the  French  general's 
operations ;  he  knew  neither  the  extent  of  Hill's  danger  nor  the  difficulties 
of  Soult,  otherwise  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  put  stronger 
columns  in  motion,  and  at  an  earlier  hour,  towards  the  pass  of  Dona 
Maria  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  Hill  did  not  commence  his  march  that 
day  until  8  o'clock,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  even  with  the  help  of  the 
seventh  division  he  was  too  weak  against  the  heavy  mass  of  the  retreat- 
ing French  army.  The  faults  and  accidents  which  baffled  Wellington's 
after-operations  have  been  sufficiently  touched  upon  in  the  narrative,  but 
he  halted  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious  career,  when  Soult's  army  was 
broken  and  flying,  when  Suchet  had  retired  into  Catalonia,  and  all 
things  seemed  favourable  for  the  invasion  of  France. 

His  motives  for  this  were  strong.  He  knew  the  armistice  in  Germany 
bad  been  renewed  with  a  view  to  peace,  and  he  had  therefore  reason  to 
expect  Soult  would  be  re-enforced.  A  forward  position  in  France  would 
have  lent  his  right  to  the  enemy  who,  pivoting  upon  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port,  could  operate  against  his  flank.  His  arrangements  for  supply,  and 
intercourse  with  his  dep6ts  and  hospitals,  would  have  been  more  diffh 
cult  and  complicated,  and  as  the  enemy  possessed  all  the  French  and 
Spanish  fortresses  commanding  the  great  roads,  bis  need  to  gain  one,  at 
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least,  before  the  season  closed,  was  absolute  if  he  would  not  resign  his 
communications  ^ith  the  interior  of  Spain.  Then  long  marches  and 
frequent  combats  had  fatigued  his  troops,  destroyed  their  shoes  and  used 
up  their  musket  ammunition;  and  the  loss  of  men  had  been  great, 
especially  of  British  in  the  second  division,  where  their  proportion  to 
foreign  troops  was  become  too  small.  The  difficulty  of  re-equipping  the 
troops  would  have  been  increased  by  entering  an  enemy's  state,  because 
the  English  system  did  not  make  war  support  war  and  his  communica- 
tions would  have  been  lengthened.  Finally  it  was  France  that  was  to 
be  invaded,  France  in  which  every  person  was  a  soldier,  where  the 
whole  population  was  armed  and  organized  under  men,  not  as  in  other 
countries  inexperienced  in  war,  but  who  had  all  served  more  or  less. 
Beyond  the  Adour  the  army  could  not  advance,  and  if  a  separate  peace 
was  made  by  the  northern  powers,  if  any  misfortune  befell  the  allies  in 
Catalonia  so  as  to  leave  Suchet  at  liberty  to  operate  towards  Pampeluna, 
or  if  Soult  profiting  from  the  possession  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  should 
turn  the  right  flank  of  the  new  position,  a  retreat  into  Spain  would 
become  necessary,  and  however  short  would  be  dangerous  from  the 
hostility  and  warlike  disposition  of  the  people  directed  in  a  military 
manner. 

These  reasons,  joined  to  the  fact  that  a  forward  position,  although 
offering  better  communications  fmm  right  to  left,  would  have  given  the 
enemy  greater  facilities  for  operating  against  an  army  which  must  until 
the  fortresses  fell  hold  a  defensive  and  somewhat  extended  line,  were 
conclusive  as  to  the  rashness  of  an  invasion ;  but  they  do  not  appear  so 
conclusive  as  to  the  necessity  of  stopping  short  after  the  action  of  the  2d 
of  August.  The  questions  were  distinct.  The  one  was  a  great  measure 
involving  vast  political  and  military  conditions,  the  other  was  simply 
whether  Wellington  should  profit  of  his  own  victory  and  the  enemy's 
distress ;  and  in  this  view  the  objections  above  mentioned,  save  the  want 
of  shoes,  the  scarcity  of  ammunition,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  troops,  are 
inapplicable.  But  in  the  two  last  particulars  the  allies  were  not  so  badly 
off  as  the  enemy,  and  in  the  first  not  so  deficient  as  to  cripple  the  army, 
wherefore  if  the  advantage  to  be  gained  was  worth  the  effort  it  was  an 
error  to  halt. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparative  con- 
dition of  the  armies.  Soult  had  recovered  his  reserve,  his  cavalry  and 
artillery,  but  Wellington  was  re-enforced  by  General  Graham's  corps, 
which  was  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  Villatte's  reserve.  The 
new  chances  then  were  for  the  allies,  and  the  action  of  the  2d  of  August 
demonstrated  that  their  opponents  however  strongly  posted  could  not 
stand  before  them ;  one  more  victory  would  have  gone  nigh  to  destroy 
the  French  force  altogether;  for  such  was  the  disorder  that  Maucune*s 
division  had  on  the  2d  only  one  thousand  men  left  out  of  more  than  five 
thousand,  and  on  the  6th  it  had  still  a  thousand  stragglers  besides  killed 
and  wounded.*  Conroux's  and  La  Martinlfere's  divisions  were  scarcely 
in  better  plight,  and  the  losses  of  the  other  divisions  although  less  re- 
markable were  great.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  General  Foy 
with  eight  thousand  men  was  cut  off  from  the  main  body;  and  the 
Nivelle,  the  sources  of  which  were  in  the  allies'  power,  was  behind  the 
French.     With  their  left  pressed  from  the  pass  of  Maya,  and  their  front 

*  Soolt'i  Oflkial  Report,  MS. 
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vigorously  assailed  by  the  main  body  of  the  allies,  they  coold  hardly 
have  kept  together,  since  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  men  exclusive 
of  Foy's  troops  were  then  absent  from  their  colours.*  And  as  late  as 
the  12th  of  August  Soult  warned  the  minister  of  war  that  he  was  indeed 
preparing  to  assail  his  enemy  again,  but  he  had  not  the  means  of  resisting 
a  counter-attaclc,  although  he  held  a  different  language  to  his  army  and 
to  the  people  of  the  country.! 

Had  Caesar  halted  because  his  soldiers  were  fatigued,  Pbarsalia  would 
have  been  but  a  common  battle. 

*  Soolt'i  Officiml  Report.  MS.  t  App«odii.  No.  XCIU. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

New  potitiona  of  the  armiee-^Lord  Melville's  mitmanaffemeot  of  the  ntTal  co-operation- 
Siege  of  San  Sebastian — Progress  of  the  second  aiuck. 

After  the  combat  of  Echallar,  Soult  adopted  a  permanent  position  and 
reorganized  his  army.  The  left  wing  under  D*£r)on  occupied  the  bills 
of  Ainhoa,  with  an  advanced  guard  on  the  heights  overlooking  Urdax 
and  Zugaramurdl.  The  centre  under  Oauzel  was  in  advance  of  Sarre, 
guarding  the  issues  from  Vera  and  Echallar,  his  right  resting  on  the 
greatest  of  the  Rhune  mountains.  The  right  wing  under  ReillCt  com- 
posed of  Maucune*8  and  La  Martini^re*s  divisions,  extended  along  the 
lower  Bidassoa  to  the  sea.  Villatte*s  reserve  was  encamped  behind  the 
Nivelle  near  Serres ;  and  Reille's  third  division,  under  Foy,  covered  in 
conjunction  with  the  national  guards,  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and  tlie 
roads  leading  into  France  on  that  side.  The  cavalry  for  the  convenience 
of  forage  were  quartered,  one  division  between  the  Nive  and  the  Nivelle 
rivers,  the  other  as  far  back  as  Dax.* 

Lord  Wellington  occupied  his  old  position  from  the  pass  of  Roncevalles 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa,  but  the  disposition  of  his  troops  was  different* 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  re-enforced  by  Morillo,  held  the  Roncevalles  and 
Alduides,  throwing  up  field-works  at  the  former.  The  third  and  sixth 
divisions  were  in  the  Bastan  guarding  the  Puerto  de  Maya,  and  the 
seventh  division,  re-enforced  by  O'Donnel's  army  of  reserve,  occupied 
the  passes  at  Echallar  and  Zugaramurdi.  The  light  division  was  posted 
on  the  Santa  Barbara  heights  having  piquets  in  the  town  of  Vera ;  their 
left  rested  on  the  Bidassoa,  their  right  on  the  Ivanteliy  rock,  round  which 
a  bridle  communication  with  Echallar  was  now  made  by  the  labour  of 
the  soldiers.  Longa's  troops  were  beyond  the  Bidassoa  on  the  left  of 
the  light  division ;  the  fourth  division  was  in  reserve  behind  him,  near 
Lesaca ;  the  fourth  Spanish  army,  now  commanded  by  General  Freyre« 
prolonged  the  line  from  the  left  of  Longa  to  the  sea ;  it  crossed  the  royal 
causeway,  occupied  Irun  and  Fontarabia  and  guarded  the  Jaizquibel 
mountain.  The  first  division  was  in  reserve  behind  these  Spaniards ; 
the  fifth  division  was  destined  to  resume  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian ;  the 
blockade  of  Pampeluna  was  maintained  by  Carlos  d*Espana*s  troops. 

This  disposition,  made  with  increased  means,  was  more  powerful  for 
defence  than  the  former  occupation  of  the  same  ground.  A  strong 
corps  under  a  single  command  was  well  intrenched  at  Roncevalles; 
and   in  the  Bastan  two  British  divisions,  admonished  by  Stewart*s 

•  Soult'a  Official  Report,  M& 
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error,  were  more  than  safficient  to  defend  the  Puerto  de  Maya.  The 
Elcballar  mountains  were,  with  the  aid  of  0*Donners  Spaniards,  equally 
secure ;  and  the  resenre,  instead  of  occupying  St  Estevan,  was  posted 
near  Lesaca  in  support  of  the  left,  now  become  the  most  important  part 
of  the  line. 

The  castles  of  Zaragoza  and  Daroca  had  fallen,  the  Empecinado  was 
directed  upon  Alcaniz,  and  he  maintained  the  communication  between 
the  Catalan  army  and  Mina.  The  latter,  now  joined  by  Duran,  was 
gathering  near  Jaca,  from  whence  his  line  of  retreat  was  by  Sanguesa 
upon  Pampeluna;  in  this  position  he  menaced  General  Paris,  who 
marched  after  a  slight  engagement  on  the  11th  into  France,  leaving 
eight  hundred  men  in  the  town  and  castle.  At  this  time  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  having  crossed  the  Ebro,  was  investing  Tarragona;  and  thusi 
the  allies,  acting  on  the  offensive,  were  in  direct  military  communica- 
tion from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  bay  of  Biscay,  while  Suchet,  though 
holding  the  fortresses,  could  only  communicate  with  Soult  through 
Prance. 

This  last-named  marshal,  being  strongly  posted,  did  not  much  expect 
a  front  attack,  but  the  augmentation  of  the  allies  on  the  side  of  Ronce- 
valies  and  Maya  gave  him  uneasiness,  lest  they  should  force  him  to 
abandon  his  position  by  operating  along  the  Nive  river.  To  meet  this 
danger  General  Paris  took  post  at  Oloron  in  second  line  to  Foy,  and  the 
fortresses  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and  Navarreins  were  put  in  a  state 
of  defence  as  pivots  of  operation  on  that  side,  while  Bayonne  served  a 
like  purpose  on  the  other  flank  of  the  army.  But  with  great  diligence 
the  French  general  fortified  his  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa  to 
the  rocks  of  Mondarain  and  the  Nive. 

Lord  Wellington,  whose  reasons  for  not  invading  France  at  this  period 
have  been  already  noticed,  and  who  had  now  little  to  fear  from  any  re- 
newal of  the  French  operations  against  his  right  wing,  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  the  reduction  of  San  Sebastian.     In  this  object  he  was 
however  crossed  in  a  maiyier  to  prove  that  the  English  ministers  were 
the  very  counterparts  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  statesmen.     Lord 
Melville  was  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  admiralty ;  under  his  rule  the 
navy  of  England  for  the  first  time  met  with  disasters  in  battle,  and  his 
neglect  of  the  generaPs  demands  for  maritime  aid  went  nigh  to  fasten 
the  like  misfortunes  upon  the  army.     This  neglect,  combined  with  the 
cabinet  scheme  of  employing  Lord  Wellington  in  Germany,  would  seem 
to  prove  that  experience  had  taught  the  English  ministers  nothing  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Peninsular  war,  or  that  elated  with  the  array  of  sove- 
reigns against  Napoleon  they  were  now  careless  of  a  cause  so  mixed  up 
with  democracy.    Still  it  would  be  incredible  that  Lord  Melville,  a  man 
of  ordinary  capacity,  should  have  been  suffered  to  retard  the  great  de- 
signs and  endanger  the  final  success  of  a  general,  whose  sure  judgment 
and  extraordinary  merit  were  authenticated  by  exploits  unparalleled  in 
English  warfare,  if  Lord  Wellington's  correspondence  and  that  of  Mr. 
Stuart  did  not  establish  the  following  facts : 

1^.  Desertion  from  the  enemy  was  stopped,  chiefly  because  the  ad- 
miralty, of  which  Lord  Melville  was  the  head,  refused  to  let  the  ships  of 
war  carry  deserters  or  prisoners  to  England ;  they  were  thus  heaped  up 
by  hundreds  at  Lisbon  and  maltreated  by  the  Portuguese  government, 
which  checked  all  desire  in  the  French  troops  to  con^B  over. 

2"".  When  the  disputes  with  America  commenced,  Mr.  Stuart*s  efforts 
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to  obtain  flour  for  the  army  were  most  vexfttloasly  thwarted  by  the 
board  of  admiralty,  which  permitted,  if  it  did  not  encourage,  the  Eng- 
lish ships  of  war  to  capture  American  vessels  trading  under  the  aeereC 
licenses. 

3^.  The  refusal  of  the  admiralty  to  establish  certain  cruisers  along  the 
coast,  as  recommended  by  Lord  Wellington,  caused  the  loss  of  many 
store-ships  and  merchantmen,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  army  before 
it  quitted  Portugal,  Fifteen  were  taken  off  Oporto,  and  one  close  to 
the  bar  of  Lisbon  in  May.*  And  afterwards,  the  Mediterranean  packet 
bearing  despatches  from  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  captured,  which 
led  to  lamentable  consequences ;  for  the  papers  were  not  in  cipher,  and 
contained  detailed  accounts  of  plots  against  the  French  in  Italy,  with 
the  names  of  the  principal  persons  engaged. 

4^.  A  like  neglect  of  the  coast  of  Spain  caused  ships  containing  money, 
shoes,  and  other  indispensable  stores  to  delay  in  port,  or  risk  the  being 
taken  on  the  passage  by  cruisers  issuing  from  Santona,  Bayonne,  and 
Bordeaux.  And  while  the  communications  of  the  allies  were  thus  inter- 
cepted, the  French  coasting  vessels  supplied  their  army  and  fortresses 
without  difficulty.! 

5"*.  After  the  t>attle  of  Vittoria  Lord  Wellington  was  forced  to  use 
Fretich  s^mmunition,  though  too  small  for  the  English  muskets,  because 
the  ordnance  store-ships  which  he  had  ordered  from  Lisbon  to  St.  Ander 
could  not  sail  for  want  of  convoy.  When  the  troops  were  in  the 
Pyrenees,  a  re-enforcement  of  five  thousand  men  was  kept  at  Gibraltar 
and  Lisbon  waiting  for  ships  of  war,  and  the  transports  employed  to 
convey  them  were  thus  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  carrying  home 
wounded  men,  at  a  time  when  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Bilbao  refused 
even  for  payment  to  concede  public  t)uildings  for  hospitals. 

6*.  When  snow  was  falling  on  the  Pyrenees  the  soldiers  were  without 
proper  clothing,  because  the  ship  containing  their  great  coats,  though 
ready  to  sail  in  August,  was  detained  at  Oporto  until  November  wait- 
ing for  convoy.  When  the  victories  of  July,  were  to  be  turned  to  profit 
ere  the  fitting  season  for  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian  should  pass  away, 
the  attack  of  that  fortress  was  retarded  sixteen  days  because  a  battering- 
train  and  ammunition,  demanded  several  months  before  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington, had  not  yet  arrived  from  England. 

T**.  During  the  siege  the  sea  communication  with  Bayonne  was  free. 
"  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  naval  force,"  said  Lord  Wellington,  ••  would 
drive  away  Sir  George  Collier's  squadron.'*  The  garrison  received  re- 
enforcements,  artillery,  ammunition  and  all  necessary  stores  for  its  de- 
fence,  sending  away  the  sick  and  wounded  men  in  empty  vessels.  The 
Spanish  general  blockading  Santona  complained  at  the  same  time  that 
the  exertions  of  his  troops  were  useless,  because  the  French  succoured 
the  place  by  sea  when  they  pleased  ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria  not 
less  than  five  vessels  laden  with  stores  and  provisions,  and  one  transport 
having  British  soldiers  and  clothing  on  board,  were  taken  by  cruisers 
issuing  out  of  that  port.  The  great  advantage  of  attacking  San  Sebas- 
tian by  water  as  well  as  by  land  was  foregone  for  want  of  naval  means, 
and  from  the  same  cause  British  soldiers  were  withdrawn  from  their 
own  service  to  unload  store-ships ;   the  gun-boats  employed  in  the 

*  AppcDdii,  No.  XCir.  t  WeUingtOB'f  Deipatcbe*,  MS8. 
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blockade  were  Spanish  vessels  manned  by  Spanish  soldiers  withdrawn 
from  the  army,  and  the  store-boats  were  navigated  by  Spanisli  women. 

8^.  The  coasting  trade  between  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  being  quite 
free,  the  French,  whose  military  means  of  transport  had  been  so 
crippled  by  their  losses  at  Vittoria  that  they  could  scarcely  have  col- 
lected magazines  with  land  carriage  only,  received  their  supplies  by 
water,  and  were  thus  saved  trouble  and  expense  and  the  unpopularity 
attending  forced  requisitions. 

Between  April  and  August,  more  than  twenty  applications  and  re- 
monstrances were  addressed  by  Lord  Wellington  to  the  government 
upon  these  points  without  producing  the  slightest  attention  to  his  de- 
mands. Mr.  Croker,  the  under-secretary  of  the  admiralty,  of  whose 
conduct  he  particularly  complained,  was  indeed  permitted  to  write  an 
offensive  official  letter  to  him  ;  but  his  demands  and  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  neglecting  them  were  disregarded,  and  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  Since  Great  Britain  had  been  a  naval  power  a  British  army 
had  never  before  been  lefl  in  such  a  situation  at  a  most  important 
moment." 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  whether  negligence  and  incapacity  or  a 
grovelling  sense  of  national  honour  prevailed  most  in  the  cabinet,  when 
we  find  this  renowned  general  complaining  that  the  government,  igno- 
rant even  to  ridicule  of  military  operations,  seemed  to  know  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  the  element  with  which  England  was  surrounded,  and 
Lord  Melville  so  insensible  to  the  glorious  toils  of  the  Peninsula  as  to  tell 
him  that  his  army  was  the  last  thing  to  be  attended  to. 

EE7VEWED  SIEGE  OF  SAN  SEBASTIAN. 

Villatte's  demonstration  against  Longa  on  the  28th  of  July  had  caused 
the  ships  laden  with  the  battering  train  to  put  to  sea,  but  on  the  5th  of 
August  the  guns  were  relanded  and  the  works  against  the  fortress  re- 
sumed. On  the  8th,  a  notion  having  spread  that  the  enemy  was  mining 
under  the  cask-redoubt,  the  engineers  seized  the  occasion  to  exercise 
their  Jnexperienced  miners  by  sinking  a  shaft  and  driving  a  gallery.  The 
men  soon  acquired  expertness,  and  as  the  water  rose  in  the  shaft  at 
twelve  feet,  the  work  was  discontinued  when  the  gallery  had  attained 
eighty  feet.  Meanwhile  the  old  trenches  were  repaired,  the  heights  of 
San  Bartolomeo  were  strengthened,  and  the  convent  of  Antigua,  built 
on  a  rock  tathe  left  of  those  heights,  was  fortified  and  armed  with  two 
guns  to  scour  the  open  beach  and  sweep  the  bay.  The  siege  however 
languished  for  want  of  ammunition ;  and  during  this  forced  inac- 
tivity the  garrison  received  supplies  and  re-enforcements  by  sea, 
their  damaged  works  were  repaired,  new  defences  constructed,  the 
magazines  filled,  and  sixty-seven  pieces  of  artillery  put  in  a  condition  to 
play.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded  since 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  in  July,  but  as  fresh  men  came  by  sea, 
more  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  good  soldiers  were  still  present 
under  arms.  And  to  show  that  their  confidence  was  unabated  they 
celebrated  the  emperor's  birthday  by  crowning  the  castle  with  a  splendid 
illumination  ;  encircling  it  with  a  fiery  legend  to  his  honour  in  characters 
so  large  as  to  be  distinctly  read  by  the  besiegers. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  that  is  to  say  after  a  delay  of  sixteen  days, 
the  battering  train  arrived  from  England,  and  in  the  night  of  the  22d 
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fifteen  heavy  pieces  were  placed  in  battery,  eight  at  the  right  attack 
and  seven  at  the  left.  A  second  battering  train  came  on  the  23da 
augmenting  the  number  of  pieces  of  various  kinds  to  a  hundred  and 
seventeen,  including  a  large  Spanish  mortar ;  but  with  characteristic 
negligence  this  enormous  armament  had  been  sent  out  from  England 
with  no  more  shot  and  shells  than  would  suffice  for  one  day*s  con- 
sumption ! 

In  the  night  of  the  23d,  the  batteries  on  the  Chofre  sand-hills  were 
re-enforced  with  four  long  pieces  and  four  sixty-eight-pound  carronades. 
and  the  left  attack  with  six  additional  guns.  Ninety  sappers  and  miners 
had  come  with  the  train  from  England,  the  seamen  under  Mr.  O'Reilly 
were  again  attached  to  the  batteries,  and  part  of  the  field  artillery  •men 
were  brought  to  the  siege. 

On  the  24th,  the  attack  was  recommenced  with  activity.  The  Chofre 
batteries  were  enlarged  to  contain  forty-eight  pieces,  and  two  batteries 
for  thirteen  pieces  were  begun  on  the  heights  of  San  Bartolomeo,  de- 
signed to  breach  at  seven  hundred  yards  distance  the  faces  of  the  left 
demi-bastion,  of  the  horn  work,  that  of  St.  John  on  the  main  front,  and 
the  end  of  the  high  curtain,  for  these  works  rising  in  gradation  one 
above  another  were  in  the  same  line  of  shot.  The  approaches  on  the 
isthmus  were  now  also  pushed  forward  by  the  sap,  but  the  old  trenches 
were  still  imperfect,  and  before  daylight  on  the  25th  the  French  coming 
from  the  horn  work  swept  the  left  of  the  parallel,  injured  the  sap,  and 
made  some  prisoners  before  they  were  repulsed. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th,  the  batteries  were  all  armed  on  both  sides 
of  the  Urumea,  and  on  the  26th  fifty-seven  pieces  opened  with  a  general 
salvo,  and  continued  to  play  with  astounding  noise  and  rapidity  until 
evening.  The  firing  from  the  Chofre  hills  destroyed  the  revetement  of 
the  demi-bastion  of  St.  John,  and  nearly  ruined  the  towers  near  the  old 
breach  together  with  the  wall  connecting  them  ;  but  at  the  isthmus,  the 
batteries,  although  they  injured  the  hornwork,  made  little  impression  on 
the  main  front,  from  which  they  were  too  distant. 

Lord  Wellington,  present  at  this  attack  and  discontented  with  the 
operation,  now  ordered  a  battery  for  six  guns  to  be  constructed  amongst 
some  ruined  houses  on  the  right  of  the  parallel,  only  three  huitdred 
yards  from  the  main  front,  and  two  shafts  were  sunk  with  a  view  to 
drive  galleries  for  the  protection  of  this  new  battery  against  the  cnemy*8 
mines,  but  the  work  was  slow  because  of  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  boats  of  the  squadron, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Arbuthnot  of  the  Surveillante  and  carrying  a 
hundred  soldiers  of  the  ninth  regiment  under  Captain  Cameron,  pulled 
to  attack  the  island  of  Santa  Clara.  *  A  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  them» 
and  the  troops  landed  with  some  difficulty,  but  the  island  was  then 
easily  taken  and  a  lodgment  made  with  the  loss  of  only  twenty-eight 
men  and  officers,  of  which  eighteen  were  seamen. 

In  the  night  of  the  27th,  about  3  o'clock,  the  French  sallied  against 
the  new  battery  on  the  isthmus ;  but  as  Colonel  Cameron  of  the  ninth 
regiment  met  them  on  the  very  edge  of  the  trenches  with  the  t)ayonetv 
the  attempt  failed,  yet  it  delayed  the  arming  of  the  battery.  At  day- 
break the  renewed  fire  of  the  besiegers,  especially  that  from  the  Chofre 
sand-hills,  was  extremely  heavy,  and  the  shrapnel  shells  were  supposed 
to  be  very  destructive ;  nevertheleless  the  practice  with  that  missile  was 
very  uncertain,  the  bullets  frequently  fiew  amongst  the  guards  in  the 
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parallel  and  one  struck  the  field  officer.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
another  sally  was  commenced,  but  the  enemy  being  discovered  and 
fired  upon  did  not  persist.  The  trenches  were  now  furnished  with 
banquettes  and  parapets  as  fast  as  the  quantity  of  gabions  and  fascines 
would  permit,  yet  the  work  was  slow,  because  the  Spanish  authorities 
of  Guipuscoa,  like  those  in  every  other  part  of  Spain,  neglected  to 
provide  carts  to  convey  the  materials  from  the  woods,  and  this  hard 
labour  was  performed  by  the  Portuguese  soldiers.  It  would  seem 
however  an  error  not  to  have  prepared  all  the  materials  of  this  nature 
during  the  blockade. 

Lord  Wellington  again  visited  the  works  this  day,  and  ip  the  night 
the  advanced  battery,  which,  at  the  desire  of  Sir  Richard  Fletcher  had 
been  constructed  for  only  four  guns,  was  armed.  The  29th  it  opened, 
but  an  accident  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  one  gun,  and  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  soon  dismounted  another,  so  that  only  two  instead  of  six 
guns  as  Lord  Wellington  had  designed,  smote  at  short  range  the  face 
of  the  demi-bastion  of  St.  John  and  the  end  of  the  high  curtain;  however 
the  general  firing  was  severe  both  upon  the  castle  and  the  town -works 
and  great  damage  was  done  to  the  defences.  By  this  time  the  French 
guns  were  nearly  silenced,' and  as  additional  mortars  were  mounted  on 
the  Chofre  batteries,  making  in  all  sixty-three  pieces,  of  which  twenty- 
nine  threw  shells  or  spherical  case-shot,  the  superiority  of  the  besiegers 
was  established. 

The  Urumea  was  now  discovered  to  b^"*  fordable.  Captain  Alexander 
McDonald  of  the  artillery,  without  orders,  waded  across  in  the  night, 
passed  close  under  the  works  to  the  breach  and  returned  safely. 
Wherefore  as  a  few  minutes  would  suffice  to  bring  the  enemy  into  the 
Chofre  batteries,  to  save  the  guns  from  being  spiked  their  vents  were 
covered  with  iron  plates  fastened  by  chains ;  and  this  was  also  done  at 
the  advanced  battery  on  the  isthmus. 

This  day  the  materials  and  ordnance  for  a  battery  of  six  pieces,  to 
take  the  defences  of  the  Monte  Orgullo  in  reverse,  were  sent  to  the 
island  of  Santa  Clara ;  and  several  guns  in  the  Chofre  batteries  were 
turned  upon  the  retaining  wall  of  the  hornwork,  in  the  hope  of  shaking 
down  any  mines  the  enemy  might  have  prepared  there,  without  de- 
stroying the  wall  itself  which  offered  cover  for  the  troops  advancing  to 
the  assault. 

The  trenches  leading  from  the  parallel  on  the  isthmus  were  now 
very  wide  and  good,  the  sap  was  pushed  on  the  right  close  to  the 
demi-bastion  of  the  hornwork,  and  the  sea-wall  supporting  the  high 
road  into  the  town,  which  had  increased  the  march  and  cramped  the 
formation  of  the  columns  in  the  first  assault,  was  broken  through  to 
give  access  to  the  strand  and  shorten  the  approach  to  the  breaches. 
The  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  in  the  night  of  the  29th  a  false  attack  was 
ordered  to  make  the  enemy  spring  his  mines ;  a  desperate  service  and 
bravely  executed  by  Lieutenant  'M*Adam  of  the  ninth  regiment.  The 
order  was  sudden,  no  volunteers  were  demanded,  no  rewards  ofiered, 
no  means  of  excitement  resorted  to ;  yet  such  is  the  inherent  bravery 
of  British  soldiers,  that  seventeen  men  of  the  Royals,  the  nearest  at 
hand,  immediately  leaped  forth  ready  and  willing  to  encounter  what 
seemed  certain  death.  With  a  rapid  pace,  all  the  breaching  batteries 
playing  hotly  at  the  time,  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  breach  unper- 
ceived,  and  then  mounted  in  extended  order  shouting  and  firing ;  but 
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the  French  were  too  steady  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  their  mualcetry  laid 
the  whole  party  low  with  the  exception  of  their  commander,  who  returned 
alone  to  the  trenches. 

On  the  30th,  the  sea-flank  of  the  place  being  opened  from  the  haJf-bastion 
of  St.  John  on  the  right  to  the  most  distant  of  the  old  breaches,  that  it  to 
say,  for  five  hundred  feet,  the  batteries  on  the  Chofres  were  turned 
against  the  castle  and  other  defences  of  the  Monte  Orgullo,  while  the 
advanced  battery  on  the  isthmus,  now  containing  three  guns,  demolished, 
in  conjunction  with  the  fire  from  the  Chofres,  the  face  of  the  hal^baation 
of  St.  John*s  and  the  end  of  the  high  curtain  above  it  The  whole  of  that 
quarter  was  in  ruins,  and  at  the  same  time  the  batteries  on  San  Bar- 
tolomeo  broke  the  face  of  the  demi-bastion  of  the  hornwork  and  cutaway 
the  palisades. 

The  30th,  the  batteries  continued  their  fire,  and  about  three  o*clock 
Lord  Wellington,  after  examining  the  enemy*s  defence,  resolved  to  make 
a  lodgment  on  the  breach,  and  in  that  view  ordered  the  assault  to  be 
made  the  next  day  at  eleven  o'clock  when  the  ebb  of  tide  would  leave 
full  space  between  the  hornwork  and  the  water. 

The  galleries  in  front  of  the  advanced  battery  on  the  isthmoa  were 
now  pushed  close  up  to  the  sea-wall,  under  which  three  mines  were 
formed  with  the  double  view  of  opening  a  short  and  easy  way  for  the 
troops  to  reach  the  strand,  and  rendering  useless  any  subterranean 
works  the  enemy  might  have  made  in  that  part.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  3ist,  they  were  sprung,  and  opened  three  wide  pas- 
sages which  were  immediately  connected,  and  a  traverse  of  gabions,  six 
feet  high,  was  run  across  the  mouth  of  the  main  trench  on,  tlie  left, 
to  screen  the  opening  from  the  grapeshot  of  the  castle.  Every  thing  was 
now  ready  for  the  assault,  but  before  describing  that  terrible  event  it  will 
be  fitting  to  show  the  exact  state  of  the  besieged  in  defence. 

Sir  Thomas  Graham  had  been  before  the  place  for  fifly-two  days, 
during  thirty  of  which  the  attack  was  suspended.  All  this  time  the 
gaiYison  had  laboured  incessantly,  and  though  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
besiegers  since  the  26th  appeared  to  have  ruined  the  defences  of  the 
enormous  breach  in  the  sea-fiank,  it  was  not  so.  A  perpendicular  fell 
behind  of  more  than  twenty  feet  barred  progress,  and  beyond  that, 
amongst  the  ruins  of  the  burned  houses,  was  a  strong  counter-wall 
fiflecn  feet  high,  loopholed  for  musketry,  and  extending  in  a  parallel 
direction  with  the  breaches,  which  were  also  cut  off  from  the  sound 
part  of  the  rampart  by  traverses  at  the  extremities.  The  only  really 
practicable  road  into  the  town  was  by  the  narrow  end  of  the  high  cur- 
tain above  the  half-bastion  of  St.  John. 

In  front  of  the  counter-wall,  about  the  middle  of  the  great  breach, 
stood  the  tower  of  Los  Hornos  still  capable  of  some  defence,  and 
beneath  it  a  mine  charged  with  twelve  hundred-weight  of  powder. 
The  streets  were  all  trenched,  and  furnished  with  traverses  to  dispute 
the  passage  and  to  cover  a  retreat  to  the  Monte  Orgullo ;  hut  beCoit 
the  assailants  could  reach  the  main  breach  it  was  necessary  either  to 
form  a  lodgment  in  the  hornwork,  or  to  pass  as  in  the  former  assault 
under  a  fianking  fire  of  musketry  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred 
yards.  And  the  first  step  was  close  under  the  sea-wall  covering  the 
salient  angle  of  the  covert- way,  where  two  mines  charged  with  eight 
hundred  pounds  of  powder  were  prepared  to  overwhelm  the  advancing 
columns. 
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To  support  this  system  of  retrcnchmonts  and  mines,  the  French  har! 
still  some  artillery  in  reserve.  One  sixteen-poimder  mounted  i\\  St. 
Elmo  flanked  the  left  of  the  breaches  on  the  river  face;  a  twelve  and  an 
fight-pounder  preserved  in  the  casemates  of  the  cavalier  were  rearly  to 
flank  the  land  face  of  the  half-basticm  of  St.  John ;  many  puns  from  the 
Monte  Orgullo,  especially  those  of  the  Mirador,  could  play  upon  the 
columns,*  and  there  was  a  fonr-pounder  hidden  on  the  horn  work  to  be 
brought  into  action  when  the  assault  commenc^ed.  \elther  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  governor  nor  the  courage  of  the  garrison  were  abated,  hut 
the  overwhelming  fire  of  the  last  few  days  had  reduced  the  number  of 
fighting  men;  General  Rey  had  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  re- 
serve, and  he  demanded  of  Soult  whether  his  brave  garrison  shouhl  be 
exposed  to  another  assault.  "The  army  would  endeavour  to  succour 
him,"  was  the  reply,  and  he  abided  his  fate. 

Napf)leon's  ordinance,  which  forba«le  the  surrender  of  a  fortress 
without  having  stood  at  least  one  assault,  has  been  strongly  censured 
by  English  writers  upon  slender  grounds.  The  obstinate  defences  made 
by  Hrench  governors  in  the  F*eninsula  were  the  results,  and  to  condemn 
an  enemy's  system  from  which  we  have  ourselves  suflered  will  scarcely 
bring  it  into  disrepute.  Hut  the  argument  runs,  that  the  l)ej»iegers 
working  by  the  rules  of  art  must  make  a  way  into  the  place,  and  to  risk 
an  assault  for  the  sake  of  military  glory  or  to  augm<*nt  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  is  to  sacrifice  brave  men  uselessly;  that  capitulation  always  fol- 
lowed a  certain  advance  of  the  besiegers  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  time, 
and  to  suppose  Napoleon's  upstart  generals  possessed  of  superior  cou- 
rage or  sense  of  military  honour  to  the  high-minded  nobility  of  that  age 
was  quite  inadmissible ;  and  it  has  been  rather  whimsically  adiled  that 
obedience  to  the  emperor's  order  might  suit  a  predestinarian  Turk,  but 
could  not  be  tolerated  by  a  reflecting  Thristian.  From  this  it  would 
seem,  that  certain  nice  distinctions  as  to  the  extent  and  manner  recon- 
cile human*  slaughter  wilh  Christianity,  and  that  the  true  standard  of 
military  honour  was  fixed  by  the  intriguing,  depraved  and  insoleiu  court 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  may  however  be  reasonably  supposed,  that 
as  the  achievements  of  Napoleon's  soldiers  far  exceeded  the  exploits  of 
LiOuis's  cringing  courtiers,  they  possessed  greater  military  virtues. 

But  the  whole  argument  seems  to  rest  upon  false  grounds.     To  inflict 
]oss  upon  an  enemy  is  the  very  essence  of  war,  and  as  the  bravest  men 
and  officers  will  always  be  foremost  in  an  assault,  the  loss  thus  occa- 
sioned may  be  of  the  utmost  importance.     To  resist  when  nothing  can 
be  gained  or  saved  is  an  act  of  barbarous  courage  which  reason  spurns 
at;  but  how  seldom  does  that  ciisls  happen  in  war!     Napoleon  wisely 
insisted  upon  a  resistance  which  should   make   it  dangerous  for   the 
besiegers  to  hasten  a  siege  beyond  the  rules  of  art,  he  wouM  not  have  a 
weak  governor  yield  to  a  simulation  f»f  force  not  really  existing;  he 
desired  that  military  honour  shoulrl  rest  upon  the  courage  and  resources 
of  men  rather  than  upon  the  strength  of  walls;  in  fine  he  made  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  proverb  that  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion." 

Granted  that  a  siege  artfully  conducted  and  with  sufficient  means 
must  reduce  the  fortress  attacked  ;  still  there  will  be  some  opportunity 
for  a  governor  to  display  his  resources  of  mind.     Vauban  admits  of  one 

*  Belmas'  Journals  of  Sieges. 
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assault  and  several  retrenchments,  after  a  lodgment  is  made  on  the  body 
of  the  place ;  Napoleon  only  insisted  that  every  efifort  which  courage 
and  genius  could  dictate  should  be  exhausted  before  a  surrender,  and 
those  efforts  can  never  be  defined  or  bounded  beforehand.  Tarifa  is  a 
happy  example.  To  be  consistent,  any  attack  which  deviates  from  the 
rules  of  art  must  also  be  denounced  as  barbarous ;  yet  how  seldom  has 
a  general  all  the  necessary  means  at  his  disposal.  In  Spain  not  one 
siege  could  be  conducted  by  the  British  army  according  to  the  rules. 
And  there  is  a  manifest  weakness  in  praising  the  Spanish  defence  of 
Zaragoza,  and  condemning  Napoleon  because  he  demanded  from  regular 
troops  a  devotion  similar  to  that  displayed  by  peasants  and  artisans. 
What  governor  was  ever  in  a  more  desfierate  situation  than  General 
Bizanet  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  when  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  with  a  liardihood 
and  daring  which  would  alone  place  him  amongst  the  foremost  men  of 
enterprise  which  Europe  can  boast  of,  threw  more  than  two  thousand 
men  upon  the  ramparts  of  that  almost  impregnable  fortress.  The  young 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  frightened  by  a  surprise  in  the  night,  were  dis- 
persed, were  flying.  The  assailants  had  possession  of  the  waUs  for 
several  hours,  yet  some  cool  and  brave  officers  rallying  the  men  towards 
morning,  charged  up  the  narrow  ramps  and  drove  the  assailants  over 
the  parapets  into  the  ditch.  They  who  could  not  at  first  defend  their 
works  were  now  able  to  retake  them,  and  so  completely  successful  and 
illustrative  of  Napoleon*8  principle  was  this  counter-attack  that  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  equalled  that  of  the  garrison.  There  are  no  rules  to 
limit  energy  and  genius,  and  no  man  knew  better  than  Napoleon  how  to 
call  those  qualities  forth ;  he  possessed  them  himself  in  the  utmost  per- 
fection, and  created  them  in  others. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Scorming  of  San  Sebftitiui— Lord  Wellington  calls  for  voliinteera  from  the  first,  ioarth  tad 
light  diviiiions — ^The  place  it  assaulted  and  token— The  town  burned — The  castle  is  bom* 
barded  and  surrenders — Observations. 

STORMING  OF  8AH  SEBASTIAN. 

To  assault  the  breaches  without  having  destroyed  the  enemy's  de- 
fences or  established  a  lodgment  on  the  hornwork,  was,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  fire  and  great  facilities  of  the  besiegers,  obviously  a  repe- 
tition of  the  former  fatal  error.  And  the  same  generals  who  had  before 
so  indiscreetly  made  their  disapproval  of  such  operations  public,  now 
even  more  freely  and  imprudently  dealt  out  censures,  which  not  fU- 
founded  in  themselves  were  most  ill-timed,  since  there  is  much  danger 
when  doubts  come  down  from  the  commanders  to  the  soldiers.  Lord 
Wellington  thought  the  fifth  division  had  been  thus  discouraged,  and 
Incensed  at  the  cause,  demanded  fifty  volunteers  from  each  of  the  fifteen 
regiments  composing  the  first,  fourth,  and  light  divisions,  **  men  who 
could  show  other  troops  how  to  mount  a  breach.**  This  was  the  phrase 
employed,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifly  gallant  soldiers  instantly  marched 
to  San  Sebastian  in  answer  to  the  appeal.  Colonel  Cooke  and  Major 
Robertson  led  the  guards  and  Germans  of  the  first  division.  Major  Rose 
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commanded  the  men  of  the  fourth  division,  and  Colonel  Hunt,  a  daring 
officer  who  had  already  won  his  promotion  at  former  assaults,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  fierce  rugged  veterans  of  the  light  division,  yet  there 
were  good  officers  and  brave  soldiers  in  the  fifth  division. 

It  being  at  first  supposed  tliat  Lord  Wellington  merely  designed  a 
timple  lodgment  on  the  great  breach,  the  volunteers  and  one  brigade  of 
the  fifth  division  only  were  ordered  to  be  ready ;  but  in  a  council  held 
It  night  Major  Smith  maintained  tiiat  the  orders  were  misunderstood* 
u  no  lodgment  could  be  formed  unless  the  high  curtain  was  gained. 
General  Oswald  being  called  to  the  council  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
whereupon  the  remainder  of  the  fifth  division  was  brought  to  the 
trenches,  and  General  Bradford  having  ofilered  the  services  of  bis  Porto- 
guete  brigade,  was  told  he  might  ford  the  Urumea  and  assail  the  fiutheat 
breach  if  he  judged  it  advisable. 

Sir  James  Leith  had  resumed  the  command  of  the  fidh  division,  and 
being  assisted  by  General  Oswald  directed  the  attack  from  the  isthmus* 
He  was  extremely  offended  t)y  the  arrival  of  the  volunteers  and  would 
not  suffer  them  to  lead  the  assault ;  some  he  spread  along  the  trenches 
to  keep  down  the  fire  of  the  horn  work,  the  remainder  were  held  as  a 
reserve  along  with  General  Hay's  British  and  Sprye*s  Portuguese 
brigades  of  the  fidh  division.  To  General  Robinson's  brigade  the  assault 
was  confided.  It  was  formed  in  two  columns,  one  to  assault  the  old 
breach  between  the  towers,  the  other  to  storm  the  bastion  of  St.  John 
and  the  end  of  the  high  curtain.  The  small  breach  on  the  extreme  right 
was  left  for  Greneral  Bradford's  Portuguese,  who  were  drawn  up  on  the 
Cbofre  hills;  some  large  boats  filled  with  troops,  were  directed  to  make 
a  demonstration  against  the  sea-line  of  the  Monte  Orgullo,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Graham  overlooked  the  whole  operations  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  river. 

The  morning  of  the  3ist  broke  heavily,  a  thkk  fog  hid  every  object, 
and  the  t)e8ieger8*  batteries  could  not  open  until  eight  o'clock.  From 
that  hour  a  constant  shower  of  heavy  missiles  was  poured  upon  the 
besiged  until  eleven,  when  Robinson's  brigade  getting  out  of  the  trenches 
passed  through  the  openings  in  the  sea-wall  and  was  launched  boldly 
against  the  breaches.  While  the  head  of  the  column  was  still  gather- 
ing on  the  strand,  about  thirty  yards  from  the  salient  angle  of  the  horn- 
work,  twelve  men,  commanded  by  a  sergeant  whose  heroic  death  has 
not  sufficed  to  preserve  his  name,  running  violently  forward  leaped  upon 
Jbe  covert-way  with  intent  to  cut  the  sausage  of  the  enemy's  mines. 
The  French  startled  by  this  sudden  assault  fired  the  train  prematurely, 
and  though  the  sergeant  and  hia  brave  followers  were  all  destroyed  and 
Uie  high  sea-wall  was  thrown  with  a  dreadful  crash  upon  the  head  of 
the  advancing  column,  not  more  than  forty  men  were  crushed  by  the 
rains,  and  the  rush  of  the  troops  was  scarcely  checked.  The  forlorn 
hope  had  already  passed  beyond  the  play  of  the  mine,  and  now  speeded 
along  the  strand  amidst  a  shower  of  grape  and  shells ;  the  leader.  Lieu- 
tenant M*Guire  of  the  fourth  regiment,  conspicuous  from  his  long  white 
plame,  his  fine  figure  and  his  swiftness,  t>onnded  far  ahead  of  his  men 
in  all  the  pride  of  youthful  strength  and  courage,  but  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  breach  he  fell  dead,  and  the  stormers  went  sweeping  like  a  dark 
•orge  over  his  body  ;*  many  died  however  with  him  and  the  trickling 
of  wounded  men  to  the  rear  was  incessant. 

*  Memoin  of  Captiia  Cooke, 
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This  time  there  was  a  broad  strand  left  by  the  retreating  tide  and  the 
sun  had  dried  the  rocks,  yet  they  disturbed  the  order  and  closeness  of 
the  formation,  the  distance  to  the  main  breach  was  still  nearly  two  hun* 
dred  yards,  and  the  French,  seeing  the  first  mass  of  assailants  pass  the 
horn  work  regardless  of  its  broken  bastion,  immediately  abandoned  the 
front,  and  crowding  on  the  river  face  of  that  work,  poured  their  mua- 
ketry  into  the  flank  of  the  second  column  as  it  rushed  along  a  few  yards 
below  them ;  but  the  soldiers  still  running  forward  towards  the  breach 
returned  this  fire  without  slackening  their  speed.  The  batteries  of  the 
Monte  Orgullo  and  the  St.  Ellmo  now  sent  their  showers  of  shot  and 
shells,  the  two  pieces  on  the  cavalier  swept  the  face  of  the  breach  In 
the  bastion  of  St.  John,  and  the  four-pounder  in  the  hornwork  being 
suddenly  mounted  on  the  broken  bastion  poured  grape-shot  into  tbeir 
rear. 

Thus  scourged  with  fire  from  all  sides,  the  stormers,  their  array  broken 
alike  by  the  shot  and  by  the'  rocks  they  passed  over,  reached  their  desti- 
nations, and  the  head  of  the  first  column  gained  the  top  of  the  great 
breach ;  but  the  unexpected  gulf  below  could  only  be  passed  at  a  few 
places  where  meagre  parcels  of  the  burned  houses  were  still  attached  to 
the  rampart,  and  the  deadly  clatter  of  the  French  muskets  from  the  loop- 
holed  wall  beyond  soon  strewed  the  narrow  crest  of  the  ruins  with  dead. 
In  vain  the  following  multitude  covered  the  ascent  seeking  an  entrance 
at  every  part;  to  advance  was  impossible,  and  the  mass  of  assailant!, 
slowly  sinking  downwards,  remained  stubborn  and  immoveable  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  breach.  Here  they  were  covered  from  the  musketry 
in  front,  but  from  several  isolated  points,  especially  the  tower  of  Loi 
Hornos,  under  which  the  great  mine  was  placed,  the  French  still  smote 
them  with  small  arms,  and  the  artillery  from  the  Monte  Orgullo  poured 
shells  and  grape  without  intermission. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  great  breach,  and  at  the  half  bas- 
tion of  St.  John  it  was  even  worse.  The  access  to  the  top  of  the  high 
curtain  being  quite  practicable,  the  efforts  to  force  a  way  were  more 
persevering  and  constant,  and  the  slaughter  was  in  proportion ;  for  the 
traverse  on  the  flank,  cutting  it  off  from  the  cavalier,  was  defended  by 
French  grenadiers  who  would  not  yield  ;  the  two  pieces  on  the  cavalier 
itself  swept  along  the  front  face  of  the  opening,  and  the  four-pounder  and 
the  musketry  from  the  hornwork,  swept  in  like  manner  along  the  river 
face.  In  the  midst  of  this  destruction  some  sappers  and  a  working  party 
attached  to  the  assaulting  columns  endeavoured  to  form  a  lodgment,  but 
no  artificial  materials  had  been  provided,  and  most  of  the  labourers  were 
killed  before  they  could  raise  the  loose  rocky  fragments  into  a  cover. 

During  this  time  the  besiegers*  artillery  kept  up  a  constant  counter- 
fire  which  killed  many  of  the  French,  and  the  reserve  brigades  of  the 
fiflh  division  were  pushed  on  by  degrees  to  feed  the  attack  until  the  left 
wing  of  the  ninth  regiment  only  remained  in  the  trenches.  The  volun- 
teers also  who  had  been  with  difficulty  restrained  in  the  trenches^ 
'*  calling  out  to  know,  why  they  had  been  brought  there  if  they  were  not 
to  lead  the  assault,**  these  men,  whose  presence  had  given  sucli  oflence 
to  General  Leith  that  he  would  have  kept  them  altogether  from  the 
assault,  being  now  let  loose  went  like  a  whirlwind  to  the  breaches,  and 
again  the  crowded  masses  swarmed  up  the  face  of  the  ruins,  but  reaching 
the  crest  line  they  came  down  like  a  falling  wall ;  crowd  after  crowd 
were  seen  to  mount,  to  totter,  and  to  sink,  the  deadly  French  fire  was 
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unabated,  the  smoke  floated  away,  and  the  crest  of  the  breach  bore  no 
ilving  noan. 

Sir  Thomas  Graham,  standing  on  the  nearest  of  the  Chofre  batteries* 
beheld  this  frightful  destruction  with  a  stern  resolution  to  win  at  any 
oo^t;  and  he  was  a  man  to  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  last  com- 
pany  and  died  sword  in  hand  upon  the  breach  rather  than  sustain  a 
second  defeat,  but  neither  his  confidence  nor  his  resources  were  yet 
exhausted.     He  directed  an  attempt  to  be  made  on  the  hornwork,  and 
turned  all  the  Chofre  batteries  and  one  on  the  isthmus,  that  is  to  say  the 
concentrated  fire  of  fifty  heavy  pieces,  upon  the  high  curtain.    The  shot 
Tanged  over  the  heads  of  the  troops,  who  now  were  gathered  at  the  foot 
of  the  breach,  and  the  stream  of  missiles  thus  poured  along  the  upper 
aorface  of  the  high  curtain  broke  down  the  traverses,  and  in  its  fearful 
coarse  shattering  all  things  strewed  the  rampart  with  the  mangled  limbs 
of  the  defenders.     When  this  flight  of  bullets  first  swept  over  the  heads 
of  the  soldiers,  a  cry  arose,  from  some  inexperienced  people,  "to  retire 
because  the  tiatteries  were  firing  on  the  stormers  ;"*  iJut  the  veterans  of 
the  light  division  under  Hunt  beir\g  at  that  point  were  not  to  be  so  dis- 
turbed, and  in  the  very  heat  and  fury  of  the  cannonade  eflected  a  solid 
k)dgment  in  some  ruins  of  houses  actually  within  the  rampart,  on  the 
right  of  the  great  breach. 

For  half  an  hour  this  horrid  tempest  smote  upon  the  works  and  the 
houses  behind,  and  then  suddenly  ceasing  the  small  clatter  of  the  French 
muskets  showed  that  the  assailants  were  again  in  activity ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  thirteenth  Portuguese  regiment,  led  by  Major  Snodgrass, 
and   followed   by  a  detachment  of  the  twenty-fourth   under  Colonel 
M'Bean,  entered  the  river  from  the  Chofres.    The  ford  was  deep,  the 
water  rose  above  the  waist,  and  when  the  soldiers  reached  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  which  was  two  hundred  yards  wide,  a  heavy  gun  struck  on 
the  head  of  the  column  with  a  shower  of  grape;  the  havoc  was  fearful, 
but  the  survivors  closed  and  moved  on.    A  second  discharge  from  the 
same  piece  tore  the  ranks  from  front  to  rear,  still  the  regiment  moved 
on,  and  amidst  a  confused  fire  of  musketry  from  the  ramparts,  and  of 
artillery  from  St.  Elmo,  from  the  castle,  and  from  the  Mlrador,  landed  on 
the  left  bank  and  rushed  against  the  third  breach.     M*Bean*s  men  who 
had  followed  with  equal  bravery  then  re-enforced  the  great  breach,  about 
eighty  yards  to  the  left  of  the  other,  although  the  line  of  ruins  seemed  to 
extend  the  whole  way.     The  fighting  now  became  fierce  and  obstinate 
again  at  all  the  breaches,  but  the  French  musketry  still  rolled  with 
deadly  effect,  the  heaps  of  slain  increased,  and  once  more  the  great  mass 
of  stormers  sunk  to  the  foot  of  the  ruins  unable  to  win ;  the  living  shel- 
tered themselves  as  they  could,  but  the  dead  and  wounded  lay  so  thickly 
that  hardly  could  it  be  judged  whether  the  hurt  or  unhurt  were  most 
numerous. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  assault  must  fail  unless  some  accident 
intervened,  for  the  tide  was  rising,  the  reserves  all  engaged,  and  no 
greater  eflfort  could  be  expected  from  men  whose  courage  had  been 
ahready  pushed  to  the  verge  of  madness.  In  this  crisis  fortune  interfered. 
A  numtier  of  powder  barrels,  live  shells,  and  combustible  materials 
which  the  French  had  accumulated  behind  the  traverses  for  their  defence 
caught  fire,  a  bright  consuming  flame  wrapped  the  whole  of  the  high 
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curtain,  a  succession  of  loud  explosions  were  heard,  hundreds  of  the 
French  grenadiers  were  desti'oyed,  the  rest  were  thrown  into  confo* 
slon,  and  while  the  ramparts  were  still  involved  with  suflfocating  eddies 
of  smoke  the  British  soldiers  broke  in  at  the  first  traverse.  The  defen- 
ders bewildered  by  this  terrible  disaster  yielded  for  a  moment,  yet  soon 
rallied,  and  a  close  desperate  struggle  took  place  along  the  summit  of 
the  high  curtain;  but  the  fury  of  the  stormers  whose  numbers  increased 
every  moment  could  not  be  stemmed.  The  French  colours  on  the  cavalier 
were  torn  away  by  Lieutenant  Gethin  of  the  eleventh  regiment.  The 
hornwork  and  the  land  front  below  the  curtain,  and  the  loopholed  wall 
behind  the  great  breach,  were  all  abandoned ;  the  light  division  sotdlefa, 
who  had  already  established  themselves  in  the  ruins  on  the  French  left, 
immediately  penetrated  to  the  streets ;  and  at  the  same  moment  tbe 
Portuguese  at  the  small  breach,  mixed  with  British  who  had  wandered 
to  that  point  seeking  for  an  entrance,  burst  in  on  their  side. 

Five  hours  the  dreadful  battle  had  lasted  at  the  walls,  and  now  tbe 
stream  of  war  went  pouring  into  the  town.  The  undaunted  governor 
still  disputed  the  victory  for  a  short  time  with  the  aid  of  his  barricades, 
but  several  hundreds  of  his  men  being  cut  off  and  taken  in  the  hornwork, 
his  garrison  was  so  reduced  that  even  to  effect  a  retreat  behind  the  line 
of  defences  which  separated  the  town  from  the  Monte  Orgullo  was  diffi- 
cult. Many  of  his  troops,  flying  from  the  hornwork  along  the  harbour 
flank  of  the  town,  broke  through  a  body  of  the  British  who  had  readied 
the  vicinity  of  the  fortified  convent  of  Santa  Teresa  before  them,  and 
this  post  was  the  only  one  retained  by  the  French  in  the  town.  It  was 
thought  by  some  distinguished  officers  engaged  in  the  action  that  Monte 
Orgullo  might  have  been  carried  on  this  day,  if  a  commander  of  sa& 
cient  rank  to  direct  the  troops  had  been  at  hand;  but  whether  from 
wounds  or  accident  no  general  entered  the  place  until  long  after  the 
breach  had  been  won,  the  commanders  of  battalions  were  embarrassed 
for  want  of  orders,  and  a  thunder-storm,  which  came  down  from  the 
mountains  with  unbounded  fury  immediately  after  the  place  was  carried, 
added  to  the  confusion  of  the  flght. 

This  storm  seemed  to  be  the  signal  of  hell  for  the  perpetration  of 
villany  which  would  have  shamed  the  most  ferocious  barbarians  of 
antiquity.  At  Ciudad  Rodrigo  intoxication  and  plunder  had  been  the 
principal  object;  at  Badajoz  lust  and  murder  were  joined  to  rapine 
and  drunkenness ;  but  at  San  Sebastian,  the  direst,  the  most  revolting 
cruelty  was  added  to  the  catalogue  of  crimes.  One  atrocity,  of  which  a 
girl  of  seventeen  was  the  victim,  staggers  the  mind  by  its  enormous, 
incredible,  indescribable  barbarity.  Some  order  was  at  first  maintained, 
but  the  resolution  of  the  troops  to  throw  off  discipline  was  quickly  made 
manifest.  A  British  staflf-officer  was  pursued  with  a  volley  of  small 
arms  and  escaped  with  difficulty  from  men  who  mistook  him  for  the 
provost-martial  of  the  fifth  division ;  a  Portuguese  adjutant,  who  endea- 
voured to  prevent  some  atrocity,  was  put  to  death  in  the  market-place, 
not  with  sudden  violence  from  a  single  ruffian,  but  deliberately  by  a 
number  of  Finglish  soldiers.  Many  officers  exerted  themselves  to  pre- 
serve order,  many  men  were  well  conducted,  but  the  rapine  and  violence 
commenced  by  villains  soon  spread,  the  camp-followers  crowded  into 
the  place,  and  the  disorder  continued  until  the  flames  following  the  steps 
of  the  plunderer  put  an  end  to  his  ferocity  by  destroying  the  whole  town. 

Three  generals,  Leith,  Oswald  and  Robinson,  had  been  hurt  in  tlie 
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"trenches ;  Sir  Richard  Fletcher,  the  chief  engineer,  a  brave  man  who  had 
served  his  country  honourably,  was  Icilled,  and  Colonel  Burgoyne  the 
next  In  command  of  that  arm  was  wounded. 

The  carnage  at  the  breaches  was  appalling.  The  volunteers,  although 
brought  late  into  the  action,  had  nearly  half  their  number  struck  down, 
most  of  the  regiments  of  the  fi(\h  division  suffered  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  the  whole  loss  since  the  renewal  of  the  siege  exceeded  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men  and  officers. 

The  town  being  thus  talcen,  the  Monte  Orgullo  was  (o  be  attacked, 
bat  it  was  very  steep  and  difficult  to  assail.     The  castle  served  aa  a 
citadel  and  just  below  it  four  batteries  connected  with  masonry  stretched 
across  the  face  of  the  hill.     From  the  Mirador  and  Q,ueen*s  batteries  at 
the  extremities  of  this  line,  ramps,  protected  by  redans,  led  to  the  cod- 
vent  of  Santa  Teresa,  which  was  the  most  salient  part  of  the  defence.   On 
the  side  of  Santa  Clara  and  behind  the  mountain  were  some  sea  batteries* 
and  if  all  these  worlcs  had  been  of  good  construction,  the  troops  fresh 
and  well  supplied,  the  siege  would  have  been  long  and  difficult ;  but  the 
^rrison  was  shattered  by  the  recent  assault,  most  of  the  engineers  and 
leaders  killed,  the  governor  and  many  others  wounded,  five  hundred  men 
^ere  sick  or  hurt,  the  soldiers  fit  for  duty  did  not  exceed  thirteen  hun- 
dred, and  they  had  four  hundred  prisoners  to  guard.    The  castle  was 
small,  the  bomb-proofs  scarcely  sufficed  to  protect  the  ammunition  and 
provisions,  and  only  ten  guns  remained  in  a  condition  for  service,  three 
of  which  were  on  the  sea-line.     There  was  very  little  water,  and  the 
troops  were  forced  to  lie  out  on  the  naked  rock  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
besiegers,  or  only  covered  by  the  asperities  of  ground.     General  Rey 
and  his  brave  garrison  were  however  still  resolute  to  fight,  and  they  re* 
celved  nightly  by  sea  supplies  of  ammunition  though  in  small  quantities. 
Lord  Wellington  arrived  the  day  after  the  assault.     Regular  ap- 
proaches could  not  be  carried  up  the  steep  naked  rock,  he  doubted  tiie 
power  of  vertical  fire,  and  ordered  t>atteries  to  be  formed  on  the  cap- 
tured works  of  the  town,  intending  to  breach  the  enemy*s  remaining 
lines  of  defence  and  then  storm  the  Orgullo.     And  as  the  convent  of 
Santa  Teresa  would  enable  the  French  to  sally  by  the  rampart  on  the 
left  of  the  allies*  position  in  the  town,  he  composed  his  first  line  with  a 
few  troops  strongly  barricaded,  placing  a  supporting  body  in  the  market- 
place, and   strong  reserves  on  the  high  curtain  and  flank  ramparts. 
Meanwhile  from  the  convent,  which  being  actually  in  the  town  might 
have  been  easily  taken  at  first,  the  enemy  killed  many  of  the  besiegers, 
and  when  afler  several  days  it  was  assaulted,  they  set  the  lower  parts 
oa  fire  and  retired  by  a  communication  made  from  the  roof  to  a  ramp 
on  the  hill  behind.    All  this  time  the  flames  were  destroying  the  town, 
and  the  Orgullo  was  overwhelmed  with  shells  shot  upward  from  the 
besiegers*  batteries. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  the  governor  being  summoned  to  surrender 
demanded  terms  inadmissible,  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and 
the  vertical  fire  was  therefore  continued  day  and  night,  though  the 
British  prisoners  suflered  as  well  as  the  enemy;  for  the  officer  com- 
manding in  the  castle,  irritated  by  the  misery  of  the  garrison,  cruelly 
refused  to  let  the  unfortunate  captives  make  trenches  to  cover  them- 
selves.*   The  French  on  the  other  hand  complain  that  their  wounded 
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and  sick  men,  although  placed  in  an^  empty  magazine  with  a  btack  flag 
flying,  were  fired  upon  by  the  besiegers,  although  the  English  prisoners 
in  their  red  uniforms  were  placed  around  it  to  strengthen  the  claim  of 
humanity.* 

Tlie  new  breaching  batteries  were  now  commenced,  one  for  three 
pieces  on  the  isthmus,  the  other  for  seventeen  pieces  on  the  land  front 
of  the  hornworlc.  These  guns  were  brought  from  the  Chofres  at  low 
water  across  the  Urumea,  at  first  in  the  night,  but  the  difilculty  of 
labouring  in  the  water  during  darkness  induced  the  artillery  officers  to 
transport  the  remainder  in  daylight,  and  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 
batteries,  which  did  not  fire  a  shot.  In  the  town  the  besiegers'  labours 
were  impeded  by  the  flaming  houses,  but  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  the 
ruins  furnished  shelter  for  the  musketeers  employed  to  gall  the  garrison, 
and  the  guns  on  the  island  of  Santa  Clara  being  re-enforced  were 
actively  worked  by  the  seamen.  The  besieged  replied  but  little,  their 
ammunition  was  scarce,  and  the  horrible  vertical  fire  subdued  their 
energy.  In  this  manner  the  action  was  prolonged  until  the  8th  of 
September,  wlien  fifty-nine  hieavy  battering  pieces  opened  at  once  from 
the  island,  the  isthmus,  the  hornwork  and  the  Chofres.  In  two  boors 
both  the  Mirador  and  the  dueen  battery  were  broken,  the  fire  of  the 
besieged  was  entirely  extinguished,  and  the  summit  and  face  of  the  bill 
torn  and  furrowed  in  a  frightful  manner;  the  bread-ovens  were  de- 
stroyed, a  magazine  exploded,  and  the  castle,  small  and  crowded  witii 
men,  was  overlaid  with  the  descending  shells.  Then  the  governor 
proudly  bending  to  his  fate  surrendered.  On  the  9th,  this  brave 
man  and  his  heroic  garrison,  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  original 
number  and  leaving  five  hundred  wounded  behind  them  in  the  hospital, 
marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  Spanish  flag  was  hoisted 
under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  the  siege  terminated  after  sixty- 
three  days  open  trenches,  precisely  when  the  tempestuous  season,  t>e- 
ginning  to  vex  the  coast,  would  have  rendered  a  continuance  of  the  see 
blockade  impossible. 

% 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1^.  San  Sebastian,  a  third-rate  fortress  and  in  bad  condition  when 
first  invested,  resisted  a  besieging  army,  possessing  an  enormous  bat- 
tering train,  for  sixty-three  days.  This  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
errors  of  the  besiegers,  principally  to  obstructions  extraneous  to  the 
military  operations.  Amongst  the  last  are  to  be  reckoned  the  misconduct 
of  the  admiralty,  aod  the  negligence  of  the  government  relative  to  the 
battering  train  and  supply  of  ammunition  ;  the  latter  retarded  the  second 
siege  for  sixteen  days ;  the  former  enabled  the  garrison  to  keep  up  and 
even  increase  its  means  as  the  siege  proceeded. 

Next,  in  order  and  importance,  was  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities, who  neglected  to  supply  carts  and  boats  from  the  country, 
and  even  refused  the  use  of  their  public  buildings  for  hospitals.  Thus 
between  the  sea  and  the  shore,  receiving  aid  from  neither.  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  to  conduct  an  operation  of  war  which  more  than  any  other 
depends  for  success  upon  lalK>ur  and  provident  care.  It  was  probably 
the  first  time  that  an  important  siege  was  maintained   by  women's 
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exertions ;  the  stores  of  the  besiegers  were  landed  from  boats  rowed  bf 
Spanish  girls ! 

Another  impediment  was  Sou]t*s  advance  towards  Pampeluna ;  but  the 
positive  effect  of  this  was  slight,  since  the  want  of  ammunition  would 
have  equally  delayed  the  attack.  The  true  measure  of  the  English 
government's  negligence  is  thus  obtained.  It  was  more  mischievooa 
than  the  operations  of  sixty  thousand  men  under  a  great  general. 

2®.  The  errors  of  execution  having  been  before  touched  upon  need  no 
further  illustration.  The  greatest  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
part  of  the  siege  preceding  the  assaults,  was  that  in  the  latter,  the  ap- 
proaches near  the  isthmus  being  carried  further  on  and  openings  made 
in  the  sea-wall,  the  troops  more  easily  and  rapidly  extricated  themselves 
from  the  trenches,  the  distance  to  the  breach  was  shortened,  and  the 
French  fire  bearing  on  the  fronts  of  attack  was  somewhat  less  powerful. 
These  advantages   were  considerable,   but    not  proportionate  to  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  besiegers'  means ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  from 
the  terrible  effects  of  the  cannonade  during  the  assault,  that  the  whole 
of  the  defences  might  have  been  ruined,  even  those  of  the  castle,  if  this 
overwhelming  fire  had  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of  art  been  first 
employed  to  silence  the  enemy's  fire.     A  lodgment  in  the  hornwork 
could  then  have  been  made  with  little  difficulty,  and  the  breach  attacked 
ivithout  much  danger. 

3^  As  the  faults  leading  to  failure  in  the  first  part  of  the  siege  were 
repeated  in  the  second,  while  the  enemy's  resources  had  increased  by 
the  gain  of  time,  and  because  his  intercourse  with  France  by  sea  never 
was  cut  off,  it  follows  that  there  was  no  reasonable  security  for  success; 
not  even  to  make  a  lodgment  on  the  breach,  since  no  artificial  materials 
were  prepared  and  the  workmen  failed  to  effect  that  object.  But  the 
first  arrangement  and  th'^e  change  adopted  in  the  council  of  war,  the 
option  given  to  General  Bradford,  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  simul- 
taneous attack  on  the  hornwork  was  only  thought  of  when  the  first 
efforts  against  the  breach  had  failed,  all  prove  that  the  enemy's  defensive 
means  were  underrated,  and  the  extent  of  the  success  exceeded  the 
preparations  to  obtain  it. 

'The.place  was  won  by  accident.  For  first  the  explosion  of  the  great 
mine  under  the  tower  of  Los  Homos,  was  only  prevented  by  a  happy 
shot  which  cut  the  sausage  of  the  train  during  the  fight,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  ignition  of  the  French  powder-barrels  and  shells  along 
the  high  curtain,  which  alone  opened  the  way  into  the  town.  Sir 
Thomas  Graham's  firmness  and  perseverance  in  the  assault,  and  the 
judicious  usage  of  his  artillery  against  the  high  curtain  during  the 
action,  an  operation  however  which  only  belonged  to  daylight,  were 
no  mean  helps  to  the  victory.  It  was  on  such  sudden  occasions  that 
his  prompt  genius  shone  conspicuously ;  yet  it  was  nothing  wonderful 
that  heavy  guns  at  short  distances,  the  range  being  perfectly  known* 
should  strike  with  certainty  along  a  line  of  rampart  more  than  twenty- 
seven  feet  above  the  heads  of  the  troops.  Such  practice  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  British  artillery,  and  Graham*s  genius  was  more  evinced 
by  the  promptness  of  the  thought  and  the  trust  he  put  in  the  valour  of 
his  soldiers.  It  was  far  more  extraordinary  that  the  stormers  did  not 
relinquish  their  attack  when  thus  exposed  to  their  own  guns,  for  It  is  a 
mistake  to  say  that  no  mischief  occurred ;  a  sergeant  of  the  ninth  regi- 
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ment  was  killed  by  the  batteries  close  to  bis  commanding  ofllcer,  and 
it  is  probable  that  other  casualties  also  had  place. 

4*".  The  explosion  on  the  ramparts  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  cannonade  from  the  Chofrc  batteries ;  yet  a  cool  and 
careful  observer,  whose  account  1  have  adopted,  t>ecause  he  was  a 
spectator  in  perfect  safety  and  undisturbed  by  having  to  give  or  receive 
orders,*  affirms  that  the  cannonade  ceased  before  Colonel  Snodgraas 
forded  the  river,  whereas  the  great  explosion  did  not  happen  until  half 
an  hour  after  that  event.  By  some  persons  that  intrepid  exploit  of  the 
Portuguese  was  thought  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  success,  and  ft 
appears  certain  that  an  entrance  was  made  at  the  small  t>reacb  bf 
several  soldiers,  British  and  Portuguese,  many  of  the  former  having 
wandered  from  the  great  breach  and  got  mixed  with  the  latter,  before 
the  explosion  happened  on  the  high  curtain.  Whether  those  men  would 
have  been  followed  by  greater  numbers  is  doubtful,  but  the  lodgment 
made  by  the  light  division  volunteers  within  the  great  breach  was  solid 
and  could  have  been  maintained.  The  French  call  the  Portuguese 
attack  a  feint.t  Sir  Thomas  Graham. certainly  did  not  found  much  upon 
it.  He  gave  General  Bradford  the  option  to  attack  or  remain  tranqafU 
and  Colonel  M*Bean  actually  received  counter-orders  when  his  colnoiD 
was  already  in  the  river  and  too  far  advanced  to  be  withdrawn. 

5*^.  When  the  destruction  of  San  Sebastian  became  known,  H  was 
used  by  the  anti-British  party  at  Cadiz  to  excite  the  people  against 
England.  The  political  chief  of  Guipuscoa  publicly  accused  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  "  that  he  sacked  and  burned  the  place  because  it  had  formerljr 
ttaded  entirely  with  France  ;**  his  generals  were  said  to  have  excited  the 
furious  soldiers  to  the  horrid  work,  and  his  inferior  officers  to  have 
boasted  of  it  afterwards.  A  newspaper  edited  by  an  agent  of  the 
Spanish  government,  repeating  these  accusations,  called  upon  the  people 
to  avenge  the  injury  upon  the  British  army,  and  the  Spanish  minister  of 
war,  designated  by  Lord  Wellington  as  the  abettor  and  even  the  writer 
of  this  and  other  malignant  libels  published  at  Cadiz,  officially  demanded 
explanations. 

Lord  Wellington  addressed  a  letter  of  indignant  denial  and  remon« 
strance  to  Sir  Henry  Wellesley.  ••  It  was  absurd,"  he  said,  ''to  suppose 
the  officers  of  the  army  would  have  risked  the  loss  of  all  their  )at)ours 
and'  gallantry,  by  encouraging  the  dispersion  of  the  men  while  the 
enemy  still  held  the  castle.  To  him  the  town  was  of  the  utmost  value  as 
a  secure  place  for  magazines  and  hospitals.  He  had  refused  to  bombard  it 
wtien  advised  to  do  so,  as  he  had  previously  refused  to  bombard  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  because  the  Injury  would  fall  on  the  inhabitants 
and  not  upon  the  enemy ;  yet  nothing  could  have  been  more  easy,  or  less 
suspicious  than  this  method  of  destroying  the  town  if  he  had  been  so 
minded.  It  was  the  enemy  who  set  fire  to  the  houses,  it  was  part  of  the 
defence;  the  British  officers  strove  to  extinguish  the  flames,  some  in 
doing  so  lost  their  lives  by  the  French  musketry  from  the  castle,  and  the 
difficulty  of  communicating  and  working  through  the  fire  was  so  great» 
that  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  the  troops  altogether.  He 
admitted  the  plunder,  observing,  that  he  knew  not  whether  that  or  the 
libels  made  him  most  angry;  he  had  taken  measures  to  stop  it,  but  when 
two-thirds  of  the  officers  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the  action,  and 

i        *  Captain  Cooke,  fortj-tbird  regiment,  vide  ha  Memoin.        t  Bellas'  Joumala  of  3i< 
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"inrheD  many  of  the  inhabitants  taking  part  with  the  enemy  fired  upon 
^iie  troops,  to  prevent  it  was  impossible.     Moreover  he  was  for  several 
days  unable  from  other  circumstances  to  send  fresh  men  to  replace  the 
stormers.'* 

This  was  a  solid  reply  to  the  scandalous  libels  circulated,  but  the 
broad  facts  remained.     San  Sebastian  was  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins, 
and  atrocities  degrading  to  human  nature  had  been  perpetrated  by  ttie 
troops.      Of  these  crimes,  the  municipal  and  ecclesiastic   bodies,  tbe 
consuls  and  principal  peraons  of  San  Sebastian,  afterwards  published  a 
detailed  statement,  solemnly  affirming  the  truth  of  each  case;  and  if 
Spanish  declarations  on  this  occasion  are  not  to  be  heeded,  four-fifUia 
of  the  excesses  attributed  to  the  French  armies  must  be  effaced  as 
resting  on  a  like  foundation.     That  the  town  was  6rst  set  on  fire  behind 
tbe  breaches  during  the  operations,  and  that  it  spread  In  the  tumult 
£>llowing  the  assault,  is  undoubted ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  plun- 
derers, to  forward  their  own  views,  increased   it,  and  certainly  tbe 
^nreat  destruction  did  not  befall  until  long  after  the  town  was  in  possession 
of  the  allies.    I  have  been  assured  by  a  surgeon,  that  he  was  lodged 
the  third  day  after  the  assault  at  a  house  well  furnished,  and  in  a  street 
then  untouched  by  fire  or  plunderers,  but  house  and  street  were  aller> 
ivards  plundered  and  burned.    The  inhabitants  could  only  have  fired 
upon  the  allies  the  first  day,  and  it  might  well  have  been  in  self-defence 
for  they  were  barbarously  treated.     The  abhorrent  case  alluded  to  was 
notorious,  so  were  many  others.     I  have  myself  heard  around  the 
piquet  fires,  when  soldiers,  as  every  experienced  officer  knows,  speak 
without  reserve  of  their  past  deeds  and  feelings,  the  abominable  actions 
mentioned  by  the  municipality  related  with  little  variation  long  before 
that  narrative  was  published ;  told  however  with  sorrow  for  the  sufierert 
and  indignation  against   the  perpetrators,  for  these  last  were  not  so 
numerous  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  extent  of  the  calamities  tliey 
inflicted. 

It  is  a  common,  but  shallow  and  mischievous  notion,  that  a  villain 
makes  never  the  worse  soldier  for  an  assault,  because  the  appetite  for 
plunder  supplies  the  place  of  honour ;  as  if  the  compatibility  of  vice  and 
bravery  rendered  the  union  of  virtue  and  courage  unnecessary  in  war- 
like matters.  In  all  the  host  which  stormed  San  Sebastian  there  was 
not  a  man  who  being  sane  would  for  plunder  only  have  encountered  tb^ 
danger  of  that  assault,  yet  under  the  spell  of  discipline  all  rushed  eagerly 
to  meet  it.  Discipline  however  has  its  root  in  patriotism,  or  how  could 
armed  men  k>e  controlled  at  all,  and  it  would  be  wise  and  far  from  diffi- 
cult to  graft  moderation  and  humanity  upon  such  a  noble  stoclc  The 
modern  soldier  is  not  necessarily  the  stern  bloody-handed  man  the  ancient 
soldier  was ;  there  is  as  much  difference  between  them  as  between^the 
sportsman  and  the  butcher ;  th^  ancient  warrior,  fighting  with  the  sword 
and  reaping  his  harvest  of  death  when  the  enemy  was  in  flight,  became 
habituated  to  the  act  of  slaying.  The  modern  soldier  seldom  uses  his 
bayonet,  sees  not  his  peculiar  victim  fall,  and  exults  not  over  mangled 
Umbs  as  proofs  of  personal  prowess.  Hence  preserving  his  original  feel- 
ings, his  natural  abhorrence  of  murder  and  crimes  of  violence,  he  difiera 
not  from  other  men  unless  often  engaged  in  the  assault  of  toWns,  where 
rapacity,  lust,  and  inebriety,  unchecked  by  the  restraints  of  discipline,  are 
excited  by  temptation.  It  is  said  that  no  soldier  can  be  restrained  after 
storming  a  town,  and  a  British  soldier  least  of  ail,  because  he  is  brutish 
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and  insensible  to  honour !  Shame  on  such  calumnies !  What  nukes 
the  British  soldier  fight  as  no  other  soldier  ever  fights?  His  pay! 
Soldiers  of  all  nations  receive  pay.  At  the  period  of  this  assault,  a 
nejrgeant  of  the  twenty-eighth  regiment,  named  Ball,  had  been  sent  with, 
a  party  to  the  coast  from  Roncevalles,  to  make  purchasers  for  his  offi- 
cers. He  placed  the  money  he  was  intrusted  with,  two  thousand  dollars, 
in  the  hands  of  a  commissary  and  having  secured  a  receipt  persuaded 
his  party  to  join  in  the  storm.  He  survived,  reclaimed  the  money,  noade 
his  purchases,  and  returned  to  his  regiment*  And  these  are  the  men, 
these  the  spirits  who  are  called  too  brutish  to  work  upon  except  by  fear. 
It  is  precisely  fear  to  which  they  are  most  insensible. 

Undoubtedly  if  soldiers  hear  and  read,  that  it  is  impossible  to  restrain 
their  violence,  they  will  not  be  restrained.  But  let  the  plunder  of  a  town 
after  an  assault  be  expressly  made  criminal  by  the  articles  of  war,  with 
a  due  punishment  attached;  let  it  be  constantly  impressed  upon  the 
troops  that  such  conduct  is  as  much  opposed  to  military  honour  and 
discipline  as  it  is  to  morality;  let  a  select  permanent  tK>dy  of  men  re- 
ceiving higher  pay  form  a  part  of  the  army,  and  be  charged  to  folk>w 
storming  columns  to  aid  in  preserving  order,  and  with  power  to  inflict 
instantaneous  punishment,  death  if  it  be  necessary.  Finally,  as  reward 
for  extraordinary  valour  should  keep  pace  with  chastisement  for  crimes 
committed  under  such  temptation,  it  would  be  fitting  that  money,  appor> 
tioned  to  the  danger  and  importance  of  the  service,  should  be  ensured  to 
the  successful  troops  and  always  paid  without  delay.  This  money  might 
be  taken  as  a  ransom  from  enemies,  but  if  the  inhabitants  are  friends,  or 
too  poor,  government  should  furnish  the  amount.  With  such  regula- 
tions the  storming  of  towns  would  not  produce  more  military  disorders 
than  the  gaining  of  battles  in  the  field. 


CHAPTER  III. 

8oalt*s  views  and  positions  during  the  siege  described — He  endeavours  to  succour  the  place 
— Attacks  Lord  Wellington — Combats  ofSan  Marcial  and  Vera — ^The  French  are  repulsed 
the  same  daj  that  San  bebastiao  is  stormed — Soult  resolves  to  adopt  a  defensive  system — 
Observatioos. 

While  San  Sebastian  was  being  stormed,  Soult  fought  a  battle  with 
the  covering  force,  not  willingly  nor  with  much  hope  of  success,  but  he 
was  averse  to  let  San  Sebastian  fall  without  another  effort,  and  thought 
a  bold  demeanour  would  best  hide  his  real  weakness.  Guided  however 
by  the  progress  of  the  siege,  which  he  knew  perfectly  through  his  sea 
communication,  he  awaited  the  last  moment  of  action,  striving  meanwhile 
to  improve  his  resources  and  to  revive  the  confidence  of  the  army  and 
of  the  people.  Of  his  dispersed  soldiers  eight  thousand  had  rejoined 
their  regiments  by  the  12th  of  August,  and  he  was  promised  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  thirty  thousand  conscripts :  these  last  were  however  yet  to  be 
enrolled,  and  neither  the  progress  of  the  siege,  nor  the  general  panic 

*  Colonel  Cadel rs  Memoirs. 
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sriong  the  frontier  which  recurred  with  increased  violence  after  the  late 
l^attles,  would  suffer  him  to  remain  inactive. 

He  was  in  no  manner  deceived  as  to  his  enemy^s  superior  strength  of 
"position,  number  and  military  confidence;  but  his  former  efforts  on  the 
side  of  Pampeluna  had  interrupted  the  attack  of  San  Sebastian,  and 
another  offensive  movement  would  necessarily  produce  a  lilce  effect; 
wherefore  he  hoped  by  I'epeating  the  disturbance,  as  long  as  a  free  inter- 
course by  sea  enabled  him  to  re-enforce  and  supply  the  garrison,  to 
render  the  siege  a  wasting  operation  for  the  allies.    To  renew  the  move- 
roent  against  Pampeluna  was  most  advantageous,  but  it  required  fifly 
thousand  infantry  for  the  attacic,  and  twenty  thousand  as  a  corps  of 
observation  on  the  lower  Bidassoa,  and  he  had  not  such  numbers  to  dis- 
pose of.     The  subsistence  of  his  troops  also  was  uncertain,  because  the 
loss  of  all  the  military  carriages  at  Vittoria  was  still  felt,  and  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  reluctantly  yielded  by  the  people.     To  act  on  the 
side  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  was  therefore  impracticable.     And  to  attack 
the  allies*  centre,  at  Vera,  Echallar,  and  the  Bastan,  wasyunpromising, 
seeing  that  two  mountain-chains  were  to  be  forced  before  the  movement 
could  seriously  affect  Lord  Wellington :  moreover,  the  ways  being  im- 
practicable for  artillery,  success  if  such  should  befall,  would  lead  to  no 
decisive  result.    It  only  remained  to  attack  the  lefl  of  the  allies  by  the 
great  road  of  Ir'un. 

Against  that  quarter  Soult  could  bring  more  than  forty  thousand 
Infantry,  but  the  positions  were  of  perilous  strength.     The  upper  Bidas- 
soa was  in  Wellingt6n's  power,  because  the  light  division,  occupying 
Tera  and  the  heights  of  Santa  Barbara  on  the  right  bank,  covered  all  the 
bridges ;  t>ut  the  lower  Bidassoa,  flowing  from  Vera  with  a  bend  to  the 
left,  separated  the  hostile  armies,  and  against  this  front,  about  nine  miles 
wide,  Soult*s  operations  were  necessarily  directed.     On  his  right,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  broken  bridge  of  Behobia  in  front  of  Irun  to  the  sea,  the 
river,  broad  and  tidal,  offered  no  apparent  facility  for  a  passage ;  and 
between  the  fords  of  Biriatu  and  those  of  Vera,  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
there  was  only  the  one  passage  of  Andarlasa  about  two  miles  below 
Vera ;  along  this  space  also  the  banks  of  the  river,  steep  craggy  moun- 
tain ridges  without  roads,  forbade  any  great  operations.     Thus  the 
points  of  attack  were  restricted  to  Vera  and  the  fords  between  Biriatu 
and  the  broken  bridge  of  Behobia. 

To  raise  the  siege  it  was  only  necessary  to  force  a  way  to  Oyarzun,  a 
small  town  about  seven  or  eight  miles  beyond  the  Bidassoa,  from  thence 
the  assailants  could  march  at  once  upon  Passages  and  upon  the  Urumea. 
To  gain  Oyarzun  was  therefore  the  object  of  the  French  marshaPs 
combinations.*  The  royal  road  led  directly  to  it  by  the  broad  valley 
which  separates  the  Pena  de  Haya  from  the  Jaizquibel  mountain.  The 
latter  was  on  the  sea-coast,  but  the  Pefla  de  Haya,  commonly  called  the 
fonr-crowned  mountain,  filled  with  its  dependent  ridges  all  the  space 
between  Vera,  Lesaca,  Irun  and  Oyarzun.  Its  staring  head  bound 
with  a  rocky  diadem  was  impassable,  but  from  the  bridges  of  Vera  and 
Lesaca,  several  roads,  one  of  them  not  absolutely  impracticable  for  guns, 
passed  over  its  enormous  flanks  to  Irun  at  one  side  and  to  Oyarzun  on 
the  other,  falling  into  the  royal  road  at  both  places.  Soult*s  first  design 
was  to  unite  ClauzeFs  and  D'Erlcn's  troops,  drive  the  light  division  from 

*  See  Plan  No.  50. 
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the  heights  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  then  using  the  bridges  of  Lesaca  and 
Vera  force  a  passage  over  the  Pena  de  Haya  on  the  left  of  its  s(ironiit« 
and  push  the  heads  of  columns  towards  Oyarzun  and  the  upper  Urumea; 
meanwhile  Reille  and  Villatte,  passing  the  Bidassoa  at  Biriatu,  were  to 
fight  their  way  also  to  Oyarzun  by  the  royal  road.  He  foresaw  that 
Wellington  might  during  this  time  collect  his  right  wing  and  seek  to 
envelope  the  French  army,  or  march  upon  BayoAne ;  but  he  thought  the 
general  state  of  his  affairs  required  bold  measures,  and  the  progress  of 
the  besiegers  at  San  Sebastian  soon  drove  him  into  action.* 

On  the  29th,  Foy,  marching  by  the  road  of  La  Houssoa,  crossed  the 
Nive  at  Cambo  and  reached  Espelettc,  leaving  behind  him  six  hundred 
men,  and  the  national  guards,  who  were  very  numerous,  with  orden 
to  watch  the  roads  and  valleys  leading  upon  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  If 
pressed  by  superior  forces,  this  corps  of  observation  was  to  fall  back 
upon  that  fortress,  and  it  was  supported  with  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry 
stationed  at  St.  Palais. 

In  the  night,  two  of  D*Erlon*s  divisions  were  secretly  drawn  from 
Ainhoa,  Foy  continued  his  march  through  Espelette,  by  the  bridges  of 
Amotz  and  Serres  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  from  whence  the  reserve  moved 
forward,  and  thus  in  the  morning  of  the  dOth  two  strong  Fxench  columns 
of  attack  were  assembled  on  the  lower  Bidassoa. 

The  first,  under  Clauzel,  consisted  of  four  divisions,  furnishing  twenty 
thousand  men  with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  concentrated  in 
the  woods  behind  the  Commissari  and  Bayonnette  mountains,  above 
Vera. 

The  second,  commanded  by  General  Reille,  was  composed  of  two 
divisions  and  Villatte's  reserve,  in  ail  above  eighteen  thousand  men ;  but 
Foy*s  division  and  some  light  cavalry  were  in  rear,  ready  to  augment 
this  column  to  about  twenty-five  thousand,  and  there  were  thirty-slz 
pieces  of  artillery  and  two  bridge  equipages  collected  behind  the  camp 
of  Urogne  on  the  royal  road. 

Reille*s  troops  were  secreted,  partly  behind  the  Croix  des  Bouquets 
mountain,  partly  behind  that  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
Mandale  near  Biriatu.  Meanwhile  D*£rlon,  having  Conroux's  and 
Abbe*s  divisions  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  under  his  command,  heki 
the  camps  in  advance  of  Sarre  and  Ainhoa.  If  the  allies  in  his  front 
marched  to  re-enforce  their  left  on  the  crowned  mountain,  he  was  to  vex 
and  retard  their  movements,  always  however  avoiding  a  serious  engage- 
ment, and  feeling  to  his  right  to  secure  his  connexion  with  Clauzd^s 
column;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  with  Abbe*s  division,  moving  from 
Ainhoa,  to  menace  the  allies  towards  Zugaramurdi  and  the  Puerto  de 
Ekihallar ;  and  with  Conroux*s  division,  then  in  front  of  Sarre,  to  menace 
the  light  division,  to  seize  the  rock  of  Ivantelly  if  it  was  abandoned,  and 
be  ready  to  join  Clauzel  if  occasion  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  allies  assemble  a  large  force  and  operate  offensively  by  the  Nive  and 
Nivelle  rivers,  D*Er]on,  without  losing  his  connexion  with  the  main  army, 
was  to  concentrate  on  the  slopes  descending  from  the  Rhune  mountains 
towards  St.  Pe.  Finally,  if  the  attack  on  the  lower  Bidassoa  succeeded, 
he  was  to  join  Clauzel,  either  by  Vera,  or  by  the  heights  of  Echallar  and 
the  bridge  of  Lesaca.  Soult  also  desired  to  support  D*£rlon  with  the 
two  divisions  of  heavy  cavalry,  but  forage  could  only  t>e  obtained  for 
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^lie  artillery  horses,  two  regiments  of  light  horsemen,  six  chosen  troopii, 
of  dragoons  and  two  or  three  hundred  gendarmes,  which  were  all  assem- 
\}led  on  the  royal  road  behind  Reille*s  column. 

It  was  the  French  marshal's  intention  to  attack  at  daybreak  on  the 
30th,  but  his  preparations  being  incomplete  he  deferred  it  until  the  3lat» 
and  took  rigorous  precautions  to  prevent  intelligence  passing  over  to 
the  allies'  camps.  Nevertheless  Wellington's  emissaries  advised  him  of 
the  movements  in  the  night  of  the  29th  the  augmentation  of  troops  in 
front  of  Irun  was  observed  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  bridge  equipage  and  the  artillery  were  descried  on  the  royal  road 
beyond  the  Bidassoa.  Thus  warned  he  prepared  for  battle  with  little 
anxiety.  For  the  brigade  of  English  foot-guards,  left  at  Oporto  when  the 
campaign  commenced,  was  now  come  up ;  most  of  the  marauders  and 
nien  wounded  at  Vittoria  had  rejoined ;  and  three  regiments  just  arrived 
from  England  formed  a  new  brigade  under  Lord  Aylmer,  making  the 
total  augmentation  of  British  troops  in  this  quarter  little  less  than  five 
thousand  men.  . , 

The  extreme  lefl  was  on  the  Jaizquibel.     This  narrow  mountain  ridge, 

seventeen  hundred  feet  high,  runs  along  the  coast,  abutting  at  one  end  upon 

the  Passages  hart>our  and  at  the  other  upon  the  navigable  mouth  of  the 

]^das8oa.*     Offering  no  mark  for  an  attack,  it  was  only  guarded  by  a 

flanking  detachment  of  Spaniards,  and  at  its  foot  the  small  fort  of 

Figueras  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  river  was  garrisoned  by 

seamen  from  the  naval  squadron.     Fontarabia,  a  walled  place,  also  at 

its  base,  was  occupied,  and  the  low  ground  between  that  town  and  Irun 

defended  by  a  chain  of  eight  large  field  redoubts,  which  connected  the 

position   of  Jaizquibel  with  the  heights  covering  the  royal   road  to 

Ojrarzun. 

On  the  right  of  Irun,  between  Biriatu  and  the  burned  bridge  of  Behobia, 
there  was  a  sudden  bend  in  the  river,  the  concave  towards  the  French, 
and  their  positions  commanded  the  passage  of  the  fords  below;  but 
opposed  to  them  was  the  exceedingly  stifi*  and  lofly  ridge,  called  San 
Marcial,  terminating  one  of  the  great  flanks  of  the  Pena  de  Haya.  The 
water  flowed  round  the  left  of  this  ridge,  confining  the  road  leading 
from  the  bridge  of  Behobia  to  Irun,  a  distance  of  one  mile,  to  the  narrow 
space  between  its  channel  and  the  foot  of  the  height,  and  Irun  itself, 
strongly  occupied  and  defended  by  a  field* work,  blocked  this  way.  It 
followed  that  the  French,  after  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river,  muH  of 
necessity  win  San  Marcial  before  their  army  could  use  the  great  road. 

About  six  thousand  men  of  the  fourth  Spanish  army  now  under 
General  Freyre,  were  established  on  the  crest  of  San  Marcial,  which 
was  strengthened  by  abatis  and  temporary  field  works. 

Behind  Irun  the  first  British  division,  under  General  Howard,  was 
posted,  and  Lord  Aylmer*s  brigade  was  pushed  somewhat  in  advance  of 
Howard*8  right  to  support  the  left  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  right  of  San  Marcial  falling  back  from  the  river  was,  although  dis- 
tinct as  a  position,  connected  with  the  Pena  de  Haya,  and  in  some 
degree  exposed  to  an  enemy  passing  the  river  above  Biriatu,  wherefore 
Longa*s  Spaniards  were  drawn  off  from  those  slopes  of  the  Pena  de 
Haya  which  descended  towards  Vera,  to  be  posted  on  those  descending 

*  See  Flan  No.  50. 
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towards  Biriatu.    In  this  situation  he  protected  and  supported  the  right 
of  San  Marcial. 

Eighteen  thousand  fighting  men  were  thus  directly  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fourth  division  quartered  near  Lesaca 
was  still  disposable.  From  this  body  a  Portuguese  brigade  had  been 
detached,  to  replace  Longa  on  the  heights  opposite  Vera,  and  to  cover 
the  roads  leading  from  the  bridge  and  fords  of  that  place  over  the  flanka 
of  the  Pena  de  Haya.  Meanwhile  the  British  brigades  of  the  division 
were  stationed  up  the  mountain,  close  under  the  foundry  of  St.  Antonio, 
and  commanding  the  intersection  of  the  roads  coming  from  Vera  and 
Lesaca;  thus  furnishing  a  reserve  to  the  Portuguese  brigade,  to  Longa 
and  to  Freyre,  they  tied  the  whole  together.  The  Portuguese  brigade 
was  however  somewhat  exposed,  and  too  weak  to  guard  the  enormous 
slopes  on  which  it  was  placed;  wherefore  Wellington  drew  General 
Ingli8*s  brigade  of  the  seventh  division  from  Echallar  to  re-enforce  it,  and 
even  then  the  flanks  of  the  Pena  de  Haya  were  so  rough  and  vast  that 
the  troops  seemed  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  little  coherence.  The 
English  general,  aware  that  his  positions  were  too  extensive,  had  oom- 
mensed  the  construction  of  several  large  redoubts  on  commanding 
points  of  the  mountain,  and  had  traced  out  a  second  forti6ed  camp  on  a 
strong  range  of  heights,  which  immediately  in  front  of  Oyarzun  connected 
the  Haya  with  the  Jalzquibel,  but  these  works  were  unGnished. 

During  the  night  of  the  30th.  Soult  garnished  with  artillery  all  the 
points  commanding  the  fords  of  Biriatu,  the  descent  to  the  broken  bridge 
and  the  banks  below  it,  called  the  ''  Bas  de  Behobia."  This  was  partly 
to  cover  the  passage  of  the  fords  and  the  formation  of  his  bridges*  partly 
to  stop  gun-boats  coming  up  to  molest  the  troops  in  crossing ;  and  in 
this  view  also  he  spread  Casa  Palaclo*s  brigade  of  Joseph's  Spanish 
guards  along  the  river  as  far  down  as  Andaie,  fronting  Fontarabia.* 

General  Reijle,  commanding  La  Martinidre*s,  Maucune's,  and  Villatte*8 
divisions,  directed  the  attack.  His  orders  were  to  storm  the  camp  of 
San  Marcial,  and  leaving  there  a  strong  reserve  to  keep  in  check  any 
re-enforcement  coming  from  the  side  of  Vera  or  descending  from  ttie 
Pena  de  Haya,  to  drive  the  allies  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  from 
ridge  to  ridge,  until  he  gained  that  flank  of  the  great  mountain  which 
descends  upon  Oyarzun.  The  royal  road  being  thus  opened,!  Foy*s 
division  with  the  cavalry  and  artillery  in  one  column,  was  to  cross  by 
bridges  to  be  laid  during  the  attack  on  San  Marcial.  And  it  was  Soult's 
intention  under  any  circumstances  to  retain  this  last-named  ridge,  and  to 
fortify  it  as  a  bridge-head  with  a  view  to  subsequent  operations. 

To  aid  Reille*s  progress  and  to  provide  for  the  concentration  of  the 
whole  army  at  Oyarzun,  Clauzel  was  directed  to  make  a  simultaneous 
attack  from  Vera,  not  as  at  first  designed  by  driving  the  allies  from 
Santa  Barbara  and  seizing  the  bridges,  but  leaving  one  division  and  his 
guns  on  the  ridges  above  Vera  to  keep  the  light  division  in  check,  to 
cross  the  river  by  two  fords  just  below  the  town  of  Vera  with  the  rest 
of  his  troops,  and  assail  that  slope  of  the  Pena  de  Haya  where  the  Por- 
tuguese brigade  and  the  troops  under  General  Inglis  were  posted.  Then 
forcing  his  way  upwards  to  the  forge  of  St.  Antonio,  which  commanded 
the  intersection  of  the  roads  leading  round  the  head  of  the  mountain, 
he  could  aid  Reille  directly  by  falling  on  the  rear  of  San  Marcial,  or 
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noeet  him  at  Oyarzan  by  turning  the  rocky  summit  of  the  Pefia  de 
Eiaya. 

COKBAT  OF  SAN  MARCIAL. 

At  daylight  on  the  31st  of  August,  Reille,  under  protection  of  the 
l^nch  guns,  forded  the  river  above  Biriatu  with  two  divisions  and 
two  pieces  of  artillery.  He  quickly  seized  a  detached  ridge  of  inferior 
heights  just  under  San  Marcial,  and  leaving  there  one  brigade  as  a 
reserve  detached  another  to  attack  the  Spanish  left  by  a  slope  which 
descended  in  that  quarter  to  the  river.  Meanwhile  with  La  Martiniere*s 
division  he  assailed  their  right.  But  the  side  of  the  mountain  was 
covered  with  brushwood  and  remarkably  steep,  the  French  troops  being 
iO*managed  preserved  no  order,  the  supports  and  the  skirmishers  mixing 
in  one  mass  got  into  confusion,*  and  when  two  thirds  of  the  height  were 
gained  the  Spaniards  charged  in  columns  and  drove  the  assailants  head- 
long down. 

During  this  action  two  bridges  were  thrown,  partly  on  trestles,  partly 
on  boats,  below  the  fords,  and  the  head  of  Villatte^s  reserve  crossing 
asc^ded  the  ridge  and  renewed  the  fight  more  vigorously :  one  brigade 
even  reached  the  chapel  of  San  Marcial,  and  the  left  of  the  Spanish  line 
was  shaken  ;  but  the  eighty-fifth  regiment,  belonging  to  Lord  Aylmer's 
brigade,  advanced  a  little  way  to  support  it,  and  at  that  moment  Lord 
"Wellington  rode  up  with  his  staff.    Then  the  Spaniards  who  cared  so 
little  for  their  own  ofiScers,  with  that  noble  instinct  which  never  aban- 
dons the  poor  people  of  any  country,  acknowleged  real  greatness  with- 
out reference  to  nation,  and  shouting  aloud  dashed  their  adversaries 
down  with  so  much  violence  that  many  were  driven  into  the  river,  and 
some  of  the  French  pontoon  boats  coming  to  their  succour  were  over- 
loaded and  sunk.    It  was  several  hours  before  the  broken  and  confused 
masses  could  be  rallied,  and  the  bridges,  which  had  been  broken  up  to 
let  the  boats  save  the  drowning  men,  repaired.    When  this  was  effected, 
Soult  who  overlooked  the  action  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
Louis  XIV.,  sent  the  remainder  of  Villatte's  reserve  over  the  river,  and 
calling  up  Foy*s  division  prepared  a  more  formidable  and  better  arranged 
attack ;  and  he  expected  greater  success,  inasmuch  as  the  operation 
from  the  side  of  Vera,  of  which  it  is  time  to  treat,  was  now  making  con- 
siderable progress  up  the  Pefia  de  Haya  on  the  allies'  right. 

COMBAT  OF  VERA. 

General  Clauzel  had  descended  the  Bayonnette  and  Commissarl 
mountains  immediately  after  daybreak,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  but 
at  seven  o'clock  the  weather  cleared,  and  three  divisions  formed  in 
heavy  columns  were  seen,  by  the  troops  on  Santa  Barbara,  making  for 
the  fords  below  Vera  in  the  direction  of  two  hamlets  called  the  Salinas 
and  the  Barlo  de  Lesaca.  A  fourth  division  and  the  guns  remained 
stationary  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  the  artillery  opened  now 
and  then  upon  the  little  town  of  Vera,  from  which  the  piquets  of  the 
light  division  were  recalled  with  exception  of  one  post  in  a  fortified 
house  commanding  the  bridge. 
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Aboat  eight  o*clock,  the  enemy's  columns  began  to  pass  the  fords, 
covered  by  the  fire  of  their  artillery ;  but  the  first  shells  thrown  fell  Into 
the  midst  of  their  own  ranks,  and  the  British  troops  on  Santa  Barbara 
cheered  the  French  battery  with  a  derisive  shout.  Their  march  was 
however  sure,  and  a  battalion  of  chosen  light  troops,  without  knapsacks, 
quickly  commenced  the  battle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  with  the 
Portuguese  brigade,  and  by  their  extreme  activity  and  rapid  fire  forced 
the  latter  to  retire  up  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.*  General  Inglis  then 
re  enforced  the  line  of  skirmishers,  and  the  whole  of  his  brigade  was 
so  >n  afterwards  engaged  ;t  but  Clauzel  menaced  his  left  fiank  from  the 
lower  ford,  and  the  French  troops  still  forced  their  way  upwards  in 
front  without  a  check,  until  the  whole  mass  disappeared  fighting  amidst 
the  asperities  of  the  Peiia  deHaya.  Inglis  lost  two  hundred  and  seventy 
men  and  twenty-two  officers,  but  he  finally  halted  on  a  ridge  command- 
ing the  intersection  of  the  roads  leading  from  Vera  and  Lesaca  to  Irua 
and  Oyarzun ;  that  is  to  say  somewhat  below  the  foundry  of  St.  An- 
tonio, where  the  fourth  division,  having  now  recovered  its  Portuguese 
brigade,  was,  in  conjunction  with  Longa*s  Spaniards,  so  placed  as  to 
support  and  protect  equally  the  left  of  Inglis  and  the  right  of  Freyfe  on 
San  Marcial.  * 

These  operations,  from  the  great  height  and  asperity  of  the  mountiln, 
occupied  many  hours,  and  it  was  past  two  o'clock  before  even  the  head 
of  ClauzePs  column's  reached  this  point.  Meanwhile  as  the  French 
troops  left  in  front  of  Santa  Barbara  made  no  movement,  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  before  directed  the  light  division  to  aid  General  Inglis,  a 
wing  of  the  forty-third  and  three  companies  of  the  riflemen  from  General 
Kempt's  brigade,  with  three  weak  Spanish  battalions  drawn  from 
O'Donnel's  Andalusians  at  £challar,  crossed  the  Bidassoa  by  the  Lesaca 
bridge,  and  marched  towards  some  lower  slopes  on  the  right  of  Ingiis, 
where  they  covered  another  knot  of  minor  communications,  coming  from 
Lesaca  and  Vera.  They  were  followed  by  the  remainder  of  Kempt's 
brigade  which  occupied  Lesaca  itself,  and  thus  the  chain  of  connexion 
and  defence  between  Santa  Barbara  and  the  positions  of  the  fourth  divi- 
sion on  the  Pena  de  Haya  was  completed. 

Clauzel  seeing  these  movements,  and  thinking  the  allies  at  Echaliar 
and  Santa  Barbara  were  only  awaiting  the  proper  moment  to  take  him 
In  flank  and  rear,  by  the  bridges  of  Vera  and  Lesaca,  if  he  engaged 
farther  up  the  mountain,  now  abated  his  battle  and  sent  notice  of  his 
situation  and  views  to  SouIt.|  This  opinion  was  well-founded ;  Lord 
Wellington  was  not  a  general  to  let  half  his  ^rmy  be  paralysed  by 
D'Erlon*s  divisions.  On  the  30th,  when  he  observed  Soult's  first  pre- 
parations in  front  of  San  Marcial,  he  had  ordered  attacks  to  be  made 
upon  D'Erlon  from  the  Puerto  of  Echaliar,  Zugaramurdi  and  Maya; 
General  Hill  was  also  directed  to  show  the  heads  of  columns  towards 
St  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  And  on  the  31st  when  the  force  and  direction  of 
ClauzePs  columns  were  known,  he  ordered  Lord  Dalhousie  to  bring  the 
remainder  of  the  seventh  division  by  Lesaca  to  aid  Inglis. 

Following  these  orders  Giron,  who  commanded  the  Spaniards,  O'Don- 
nel  being  sick,  slightly  skirmished  on  the  30th  with  Conroux's  advanced 
posts  In  front  of  Sarre,  and  on  the  31st  at  daybreak  the  whole  of  the 
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French  line  was  assailed.  That  is  to  say,  Giron  again  fought  with 
Conroux,  feebly  as  before;  but  two  Portuguese  brigades  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  divisions,  directed  by  Lord  Dalhousie  and  General  Colville 
from  the  passes  of  Zugaramurdi  and  Maya,  drove  the  French  from  their 
camp  t)ehind  Urdax  and  burned  it.  Abbe  who  commanded  there  being 
thus  pressed,  collected  his  whole  force  in  front  of  Ainhoa  on  an  in- 
trenclied  position,  and  malcing  strong  battle  repulsed  the  allies  with 
some  loss  of  men  by  the  sixth  division.  Thus  five  combats  were  fought 
in  one  day  at  different  points  of  the  general  line,  and  D^firlon,  who  had 
lost  three  or  four  hundred  men,  seeing  a  fresh  column  coming  from 
Maya  as  if  to  turn  his  led,  judged  that  a  great  movement  against 
Bayonne  was  in  progress  and  sent  notice  to  Soult.  He  was  mistalcen. 
Lord  Wellington  being  entirely  on  the  defensive,  only  sought  by  these 
demonstrations  to  disturb  the  plan  of  attack,  and  the  seventh  division, 
following  the  second  order  sent  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  marched  towards 
Lesaca;  but  the  fighting  at  Urdax  having^  lasted  until  mid-day,  the 
movement  was  not  completed  that  evening. 

D*£r]on*s  despatch  reached  Soult  at  the  same  time  that  Clauzers 
report  arrived.  All  his  arrangements  for  a  final  attack  on  San  Marcial 
Mrere  then  completed  ;  but  these  reports  and  the  ominous  cannonade  at 
San  Sebastian,  plainly  heard  during  the  morning,  induced  him  to  aban- 
don this  object  and  hold  his  army  ready  for  a  general  battle  on  the 
Nivelle.  In  this  view  he  sent  Foy's  division  which  had  not  yet  crossed 
the  Bidassoa  to  the  heights  ofSerreS,  behind  the  Nivelle,  as  a  support 
to  D'Erlon,  and  caused  six  chosen  troops  of  dragoons  to  march  upon 
St.  Pe  higher  up  on  that  river.  Clauzel  received  orders  to  arrest  his 
attack  and  repass  the  Bidassoa  in  the  night.  He  was  to  leave  Maran- 
sin's  division  upon  the  Bayonnette  mountain  and  the  Col  de  Bera,  and 
with  the  other  three  divisions  to  march  by  Ascain  and  join  Foy  on  the 
heights  of  Serres. 

Notwithstanding  these  movements,  Soult  kept  Reille's  troops  beyond 
the  Bidassao,  and  the  battle  went  on  sharply,  for  the  Spaniards  con- 
tinually detached  men  from  the  ridge,  endeavouring  to  drive  the  French 
from  the  lower  positions  into  the  river,  until  about  four  o*clock,  when 
their  hardihood  abating  they  desired  to  be  relieved;  but  Wellington, 
careful  of  their  glory,  seeing  the  French  attacks  were  exhausted  and 
thinking  it  a  good  opportunity  to  fix  the  military  spirit  of  his  allies, 
refused  to  relieve  or  to  aid  them ;  yet  it  would  not  be  just  to  measure 
their  valour  by  this  fact.  The  English  general  blushed  while  he  called 
upon  them  to  fight,  knowing  that  they  had  been  previously  famished  by 
their  vile  government,  and  that  there  were  no  hospitals  to  receive,  no 
care  for  them  when  wounded.  The  battle  was  however  arrested  by  a 
tempest  which  commenced  in  the  mountains  about  three  o*clock,  raged 
for  several  hours  with  wonderful  violence.  Huge  branches  were  torn 
from  the  trees  and  whirled  through  the  air  like  feathers  on  the  howling 
winds,  while  the  thinnest  streams  swelling  into  torrents  dashed  down 
the  mountains,  rolling  innumerable  stones  along  with  a  frightful  clatter. 
Amidst  this  turmoil  and  under  cover  of  the  night  the  French  recrossed 
the  river,  and  the  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  St.  Jean  dc  Luz. 

Clauzers*  retreat  Was  more  unhappy.  Having  received  the  order  to 
retire  early  in  the  evening  when  the  storm  had  already  put  an  end  to  all 
fighting,  he  repassed  the  fords  in  person  and  before  dark  at  the  head  of 
two  brigades,  ordering  General  Vandermaesen  to  follow  with  the  re- 
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mainder  of  his  divisions.  It  would  appear  that  he  expected  no  difficulty, 
since  he  did  not  talce  possession  of  tiie  brid<;e  of  Vera  nor  of  the  fortified 
house  covering  it ;  and  apparently  ignorant  of  the  state  of  his  own 
troops  on  the  other  tianlc  of  the  river  occupied  himself  with  suggesting 
new  projects  displeasing  to  Soult.*  Meanwhile  Vandermacsen*8  situa- 
tion became  critical.  Many  of  his  soldiers  attempting  to  cross  were 
drowned  by  the  rising  waters,  and  finally,  unable  to  effect  a  passage  at 
the  fords,  that  general  marched  up  the  stream  to  seize  the  bridge  of  Vera. 
His  advanced  guard  surprising  a  corporaPs  piquet  rushed  over,  but 
was  driven  back  by  a  rifle  company  posted  in  the  fortified  house.  This 
happened  about  three  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  riflemen  defended 
the  passage  until  daylight,  when  a  second  company  and  some  Portu- 
guese ca^adores  came  to  their  aid.  But  the  French  reserve  left  at  Vera, 
seeing  how  matters  stood,  opened  a  fire  of  guns  against  the  fortified 
bouse  from  a  high  rock  just  above  the  town,  and  their  skirmishers  ap» 
proached  it  on  the  right  bank,  while  Vandermaesen  plied  his  musketry 
from  the  left  bank.  The  two  rifie  captains  and  many  men  fell  under 
this  cross  fire,  and  the  passage  was  forced ;  but  Vandermaesen  urging 
the  attack  in  person  was  killed,  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  his 
soldiers  were  hurt. 

Soult  now  learning  from  D*EHon  that  all  offensive  movements  on  the 
side  of  Maya  had  ceased  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  31st,  contemplated 
another  attack  on  San  Marcial ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  day  Greneral 
Rey*s  report  of  the  assault  on  San  Sebastian  reached  him,  and  at  the 
same  tim^  he  hoard  that  General  Hill  was  in  movement  on  the  side  of 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port.t  This  state  of  affairs  brought  rofleclion.  San 
Sebastian  was  lost,  a  fresh  attempt  to  carry  off  the  wasted  garrison 
from  the  castle  would  cost  five  or  six  thousand  good  soldiers,  and  the 
safety  of  the  whole  army  would  be  endangered  by  pushing  headlong 
amongst  the  terrible  asperities  of  the  crowned  mountain.  For  Welling- 
ton could  throw  his  right  wing  and  centre,  forming  a  mass  of  at  least 
thirty-five  thousand  men,  upon  the  French  left  during  the  action,  and  he 
would  be  nearer  to  Bayonne  than  the  French  right  when  once  the  battle 
was  engaged  beyond  the  lower  Bidassoa.  The  army  had  lost  in  the 
recent  actions  three  thousand  six  hundred  men.  General  Vandermaesen 
had  been  killed,  and  four  others.  La  Martini^re,  Meune,  Remond,  and 
Guy,  wounded,  the  first  mortally ;  all  the  superior  officers  agreed  that  a 
fresh  attempt  would  be  most  dangerous,  and  serious  losses  might  draw 
on  an  immediate  invasion  of  France  t)efore  the  necessary  defensive 
measures  were  completed. 

Yielding  to  these  reasons,  he  resolved  to  recover  his  former  positions 
and  thenceforward  remain  entirely  on  the  defensive,  for  which  his  vast 
knowledge  of  war,  his  foresight,  his  talent  for  methodical  arrangement, 
and  his  firmness  of  character,  peculiarly  fitted  him.  Twelve  battles  or 
combats  fought  in  seven  weeks,  bore  testimony  that  he  had  strived  hard 
to  regain  the  offensive  for  the  French  army,  and  willing  still  to  strive  if  it 
might  be  so.  he  had  called  upon  Siichet  to  aid  Mm  and  deniandod  fresh 
orders  from  the  emperor ;  hut  Surhpt  helped  him  not,  and  Napoleon's 
answer  indicated  at  once  his  own  diffiniltirs  and  his  reliance  uf)on  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia's  capacity  and  fidelity. 

*  Sodfi  Official  Report,  MS.  t  SouIi'm  Official  Correnpondence,  MS. 
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**  I  have  given  you  my  confidence  and  can  add  neither  to  your  means 
nor  to  your  instructions.'* 

The  loss  of  the  allies  was  one  thousand  Anglo-Portuguese,  and  sixteen 
hundred  Spaniards.  Wherefore  the  cost  of  men  on  this  day,  including 
the  storming  of  San  Sebastian,  exceeded  five  thousand,  but  the  battle 
in  no  manner  disturbed  the  siege.  The  French  army  was  powerless 
against  such  strong  positions.  Soult  had  brought  forty-five  thousand 
men  to  bear  in  two  columns  upon  a  square  of  less  than  five  miles,  and 
the  thirty  thousand  French  actually  engaged,  were  repulsed  by  ten 
thousand,  for  that  number  only  of  the  allies  fought. 

But  the  battle  was  a  half  measure  and  ill-judged  on  Soult's  part 
Lord  Wellington's  experience  of  French  warfare,  his  determined  cha- 
racter, coolness  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  his 
art,  lefl  no  hope  that  he  would  suffer  two-thirds  of  his  army  to  be  kept 
in  checic  by  D*£rIon*s  two  divisions;  and  accordingly,  the  moment 
D'Erlon  was  menaced,  Soult  stopped  his  own  attack  to  make  a  counter- 
movement  and  deliver  a  decisive  battle  on  favourable  ground.  Perhaps 
his  secret  hope  was  to  draw  his  opponent  to  such  a  conclusion,  but  If 
so,  the  combat  of  San  Marcial  was  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
chance. 

A  general  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  force  a  way  to  San  Set>as- 
tian,  would  have  organized  his  rear  so  that  no  serious  embarrassment 
could  arise  from  any  partial  incursions  towards  Bayonne;  he  would 
have  concentrated  his  whole  army,  and  have  calculated  his  attack  so  as 
to  be  felt  at  San  Sebastian  before  his  adversary's  counter-movement 
could  be  felt  towards  Bayonne.     In  this  view  D'Erlon*s  two  divisions 
should  have  come  in  the  night  of  the  30th  to  Vera,  which  without 
-weakening  the  reserve  opposed  to  the  light  division  would  have  aug- 
mented Clauzel's  force  by  ten  thousand  men ;  and  on  the  most  im- 
portant line,  because  San  Marcial  offered  no  front  for  the  action  of  great 
numbers,  and  the  secret  of  mountain  warfare  is,  by  surprise  or  the 
power  of  overwhelming  numbers,  to  seize  such  commanding  points  as 
shall  force  an  enemy  either  to  abandon  his  strong  position,  or  become 
the  assailant  to  recover  those  he  has  thus  lost.     Now  the  difficuhy  of 
defending  the  crowned  mountain  was  evinced  by  the  rapid  manner  in 
Nvhich  Clauzel  at  once  gained  the  ridges  as  far  as  the  foundry  of  St. 
Antonio;  with  ten  thousand  additional  men  he  might  have  gained  a 
commanding  position  on  the  rear  and  lefl  flank  of  San  Marcial,  and 
forced  the  allies  to  abandon  it.     That  Lord  Wellington  thought  himself 
weak  on  the  Haya  mountain  is  proved  by  his  calling  up  the  seventh 
division  from  Echallar,  and  by  his  orders  to  the  light  division. 

Sotilt's  object  was  to  raise  the  siege,  but  his  plan  involved  the  risk  of 
having  thirty-five  thousand  of  the  allies  interposed  during  his  attack  between 
him  and  Bayonne,  clearly  a  more  decisive  operation  than  the  raising  of 
the  siege,  therefore  the  enterprise  may  be  pronounced  injudicious.  He 
admitted  indeed,*  that  excited  to  the  enterprise  partly  by  insinuations, 
whether  from  the  minister  of  war  or  his  own  lieutenants  does  not  appear, 
partly  by  a  generous  repugnance  to  abandon  the  brave  garrison,  he  was 
too  precipitate,  acting  contrary  to  his  judgment ;  but  he  was  probably 
tempted  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  at  least  the  camp  of  San  Marcial  as  a 
bridge-head,  and  thus  securing  a  favourable  point  for  afler-combinations. 

^*  Correfpondence  with  the  Minister  of  War,  MS. 
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Lord  Wellington  having  resolved  not  to  invade  France  at  this  time, 
was  unprepared  for  so  great  an  operation  as  throwing  his  right  and 
centre  upon  Sou1t*s  left  ;  and  it  is  obvious  also  that  on  the  80th  he  ex- 
pected only  a  partial  attack  at  San  Marcial.  The  order  he  first  gave  to 
assail  D'Erlon*s  position,  and  then  the  counter-order  for  the  seventh 
division  to  come  to  Lcsaca,  prove  this,  because  the  latter  was  issued 
after  Clauzel*s  numbers  and  the  direction  of  his  attaclc  were  ascertained. 
The  efforts  of  two  Portuguese  brigades  against  D*Erlon  sufficed  there- 
fore to  render  null  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  great  combinations,  and  his 
extreme  sensitiveness  to  their  operations  marks  the  vice  of  his  own. 
Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  movement  of  the  forty-third,  the  rifle 
companies  and  the  Spaniards,  to  secure  the  right  flank  of  Inglis,  was  ill 
arranged.  Despatched  by  different  roads  without  knowing  precisely  the 
point  they  were  to  concentrate  at,  each  fell  in  with  the  enemy  at  different 
places ;  the  Spaniards  got  under  fire  and  were  forced  to  alter  their  route ; 
the  forty-third  companies  stumbling  on  a  French  division  had  to  fall  twck 
half  a  mile ;  it  was  only  by  thus  feeling  the  enemy  at  different  points 
that  the  destined  position  was  at  last  found,  and  a  disaster  was  scarcely 
prevented  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  Nevertheless  those  detachments 
were  finally  well  placed  to  have  struck  a  blow  the  next  morning,  because 
their  post  was  only  half  an  hour*s  march  from  the  high  ground  i)ehind 
Vandermaesen's  column  when  he  forced  the  bridge  at  Vera,  and  the 
firing  would  have  served  as  a  guide.  The  remainder  of  Kempt^s 
brigade  could  alao  have  moved  upon  the  same  point  from  Lesaca.-  It  is 
however  very  difficult  to  seize  such  occasions  in  mountain  warfore* 
where  so  little  can  be  seen  of  the  general  state  of  affairs. 

A  more  obvious  advantage  was  neglected  by  General  Skerrett.  The 
defence  of  the  bridge  at  Vera  by  a  single  company  of  rifles  lasted  more 
than  an  hour,  and  four  brigades  of  the  enemy,  crossing  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  could  not  have  cleared  the  narrow  passage  after  it  was  won  in 
a  moment.  Lord  Wellington's  despatch  erroneously  describes  the 
French  as  passing  under  the  fire  of  great  part  of  General  Skerretl's 
brigade,  whereas  that  officer  remained  in  order  of  battle  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Santa  Barbara,  half  a  mile  distant,  and  allowed  the  enemy  to 
escape.  It  is  true  that  a  large  mass  of  French  troops  were  on  the 
counter-slopes  of  the  Bayonnette  mountain,  beyond  Vera,  but  the  seventh 
division,  being  then  close  to  Santa  Barbara,  would  have  prevented  any 
serious  disaster  if  the  blow  had  failed.  A  great  opportunity  was  cer- 
tainly lost,  but  war  in  rough  mountains  is  generally  a  scries  of  errors. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Tks  Dake  of  Berrj  proposes  to  invade  France,  promising  the  aid  of  twenty  thousand  insur* 
gents — Lord  Wellington's  views  on  this  sutyect — His  personal  acrimony  op^ainst  ^lapoleon 
— ^l*hat  monarch^  policy  and  character  defended — Daneerous  state  of^^aflairs  in  Catalonia 
— Lord  Wellington  designs  to  go  there  himself,  but  at  tlie  desire  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
and  the  Knglish  government  resolves  to  establish  a  part  of  his  armv  in  France — His  plans 
retarded  by  accidents  and  bad  weather— Soiilt  unable  to  divine  his  project — Pavsage  of 
the  Bidassoa — S^econd  combat  of  Vera — (*olonel  Cnlbome*s  great  preccnce  of  mind — 
Gallant  action  of  Lieutenant  Havelock— The  French  lose  the  redoubt  of  Sarre  and 
abandon  the  great  Rhune — Observations. 

SouLT,  now  on  the  defensive,  was  yet  so  fearful  of  an  attack  along  the 
Nive,  that  his  uneasy  movements  made  the  allies  think  he  was  again 
preparing  for  offensive  operations.     This  double  misunderstanding  did 
Jnot  however  last  long,  and  each  army  resumed  its  former  position. 

The  (all  of  San  Sebastian  had  given  Lord  Wellington  a  new  port  and 
(x>int  of  support,  had  increasd  the  value  of  Passages  as  a  depot,  and  let 
loose  a  considerable  body  of  troops  for  field  operations ;  the  armistice  in 
Germany  was  at  an  end,  Austria  had  joined  the  allies,  and  it  seemed 
^Sherefore  certain  that  he  would  immediately  invade  France.     The  English 
^binet  had  promised  the  continental  sovereigns  that  it  should  t>e  so 
^hen  the  French  were  expelled  from   Spain,   meaning  Navarre  and 
Guipuscoa;  and  the  newspaper  editors  were,  as  usual,  actively  deceiving 
the  people  of  all  countries  by  their  dictatorial  absurd  projects  and  as- 
sumptions.    Meanwhile  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  were  secretly 
endeavouring  to  form  a  conspiracy  in  the  south,  and  the  Duke  of  Berry 
desired  to  join  the  British  army,  pretending  that  twenty  thousand  French- 
men were  already  armed  and  organized  at  the  head  of  which  he  would 
place  himself.     In  fine  all  was  exultation  and  extravagance.     But  Lord 
Wellington,  well  understanding  the  inflated  nature  of  such  hopes  and 
promises,  while  affecting  to  rebuke  the  absurdities  of  the  newspapers, 
took  the  opportunity  to  check  similar  folly  in  higher  places,  by  observing, 
**  that  if  he  had  done  all  that  was  expected  he  should  have  been  before 
that  period  in  the  moon.*' 

With  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Berry's  views,  it  was  for  the  sovereigns, 
he  said,  to  decide  whether  the  restoration  of  the  Bourl>ons  should  form 
part  of  their  policy,  but  as  yet  no  fixed  line  of  conduct  on  that  or  any 
other  political  points  was  declared.  It  was  for  their  interest  to  get  rid 
of  Napoleon,  and  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  advantage  or  propriety 
of  accepting  the  aid  of  a  Bourbon  party  without  pledging  themselves  to 
dethrone  the  emperor.  The  Bourbons  might  indeed  decline,  in  default 
of  such  a  pledge,  to  involve  their  partisans  in  rebellion,  and  he  advised 
them  to  do  so,  because  Napoleon's  power  rested  internally  upon  the  most 
extensive  and  expensive  system  of  corruption  ever  established  in  any 
country,  externally  upon  his  military  force,  which  was  supported  almost 
exclusively  by  foreign  contributions:  once  confined  to  the  limits  of 
France  he  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  double  expense  of  his  government 
and  army,  the  reduction  of  either  would  be  fatal  to  him,  and  the  object  of 
the  Bourbons  would  thus  be  obtained  without  risk.  But,  if  they  did  not 
concur  in  this  reasoning,  the  allies  in  the  north  of  Europe  must  declare 
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they  would  dethrone  Napoleon  berore  the  Uake  of  Berry  should  be 
allowed  lo  join  the  army  ;  and  the  British  government  must  make  up  Its 
mind  upon  the  questinn. 

This  reasoning  put  an  end  to  the  project,  because  neither  the  English 
cabinet  nor  the  allied  sovereigns  were  ready  to  adopt  a  decisive  open 
line  of  policy.  The  ministers  exulting  at  the  progress  of  aristocratic 
domination,  had  no  thought  save  that  of  wasting  Entzland's  substance 
by  extravagant  subsidies  and  suppilea,  (alcen  without  gratitude  by  the 
continental  jxiwers,  who  held  themselves  nowise  hound  thereby  to  uphold 
the  comnioti  cause,  which  each  secretly  designed  to  maitc  available  for 
peculiar  interests.  Moreover  they  all  still  trembled  before  (he  conqueror, 
and  none  would  pledge  themselves  to  a  decided  policy.,  Lord  Wellington 
alone  moved  with  a  firm  composure,  the  result  of  profound  and  well> 
understood  calculations;  yet  his  mind,  naturally  so  dispassionate,  wa^ 
atrangcly  clouded  at  this  lime  by  personal  hatred  of  Napoleon, 

Where  is  the  proof,  or  even  proliiiliility,  of  that  great  man's  system 
of  government  being  internally  dependent  upon  "the  most  extensive 
corruption  ever  estnblisheil  in  nny  country  T'' 

The  annual  ex|>endilurc  of  France  was  scarcely  half  that  of  England, 
and  Napoleon  rejected  public  loans  which  are  the  very  life-blood  of  slate 
corruption.  He  left  no  debt.  Under  him  no  man  devoured  the  public 
substance  in  idleness  merely  because  he  was  of  a  privileged  class;  the 
state  servants  were  largely  paid,  but  Ihey  were  made  to  labour  eireelually 
for  the  slate.  They  did  not  eat  their  bread  and  sleep.  His  system  of 
public  accounts,  remarkable  for  its  exactness,  simplicity  and  comprehen- 
siveness, was  vitally  opposed  to  public  fraud,  and  therefore  extremely 
un&ivourable  to  corruption.  Napoleon's  power  was  supported  in  France 
by  that  deep  sense  of  his  goodness  as  a  sovereign,  and  that  admiration 
for  liis  genius  which  pervaded  llie  poorer  and  middle  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple; by  the  love  which  they  bore  towards  liim,  and  still  bear  for  hia 
memory  liecause  he  cherished  the  principles  of  a  just  equality.  They 
loved  him  also  for  his  incessant  activity  in  the  public  service,  his  freedom 
from  all  private  vices,  and  because  his  public  works,  wondrous  for  their 
number,  their  utility  and  grandeur,  never  stood  still;  under  him  the 
poor  man  never  wanted  work.  To  France  he  gave  noble  inslilulions,  a 
comparatively  just  code  of  laws,  and  glory  unmatched  since  the  days  nf 
the  Romans.  His  Cailanlre,  more  extensive  and  perfect  than  the  Dooms- 
day Book,  that  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of  our  .Nurman 
Conqueror,  was  alone  sufficient  to  endear  him  to  the  nation.  Rapidly 
advancing  under  his  vigorous  superintendence,  it  registered  and  taught 
every  man  the  iroe  value  ami  nature  of  his  property,  and  all  its  liabilities 
public  or  private.  It  was  designed  and  roost  ably  adapted  to  fix  itnd 
secure  titles  to  property,  to  prevent  frauds,  to  ahaie  litigation,  lo  appor- 
tion the  weight  of  taxes  equally  and  justly,  to  repress  the  insolence  of 
the  tax-gatherer  without  Injury  to  the  revenue,  and  to  secure  the  sacred 
freedom  of  the  poor  man's  home.  The  French  Cadastre,  although  not 
original,  would  from  its  compreliensiveneas,  have  been  when  com- 
pleted the  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  upon  a  civilized  nation  by  a 
statesman. 

To  say  that  the  emperor  was  supported  by  his  soldiers,  is  to  say  that 
he  was  supported  by  the  people  ;  because  the  law  of  conscription,  that 
mighty  staff  on  which  France  leaned  when  all  Europe  attempted  to  push 
her  down,  the  conscription,  without  which  she  could  never  have  sustained 
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the  dreadful  war  of  antagonist  principles  entailed  upon  her  by  the  revo- 
lutlon ;  that  energetic  law,  which  he  did  not  establish  but  which  he  freed 
from  abuse,  and  rendered  great,  national,  and  endurable  by  causing  it 
to  strilce  equally  on  all  classes,  the  conscription  made  the  soldiers  the 
real  representatives  of  the  people.  The  troops  idolized  Napoleon,  well 
they  might,  and  to  assert  that  their  attachment  commenced  only  when 
they  became  soldiers,  is  to  aclcnowledge  that  his  excellent  qualities  and 
greatness  of  mind  turned  hatred  into  devotion  the  moment  he  was 
approached.  But  Napoleon  never  was  hated  by  the  people  of  France ; 
he  was  their  own  creation  and  they  loved  him  so  as  never  monarch  was 
loved  t)efbre.  His  march  from  Cannes  to  Paris,  surrounded  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  poor  men,  who  were  not  soldiers,  can  never  be 
effaced  or  even  disfigured.  For  six  weeks,  at  any  moment,  a  single 
assassin  might  by  a  single  shot  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  tyran- 
nicide, and  obtained  vast  rewards  besides  from  the  trembling  monarchs 
and  aristocrats  of  the  earth,  who  scrupled  not  to  instigate  men  to  the 
shameful  deed.  Many  there  were  base  enough  to  undertaice  but  none 
•o  hardy  as  to  execute  the  crime,  and  Napoleon,  guarded  by  the  people 
of  France,  passed  unharmed  to  a' throne  from  whence  it  required  a  mil- 
lion of  foreign  bayonets  to  drive  him  again.  From  the  throne  they  drove 
liim,  but  not  from  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men. 

Liord  Wellington  having  shaken  off  the  weight  of  the  continental 

policy,  proceeded  to  consider  the  question  of  invading  France  simply  as 

a  military  operation,  which  might  conduce  to  or  militate  against  the 

security  of  the  Peninsula  while  Napoleon's  power  was  weakened  by  the 

^war  in  Germany ;  and  such  was  his  inflexible  probity  of  character,  that 

no  secret  ambitious  promptings,  no  facility  of  gaining  personal  reputation, 

diverted  him  from  this  object,  all  the  renown  of  which  he  already  enjoyed, 

the  embarrassments,  mortifications  and  difficulties,  enormous,  although 

to  the  surface-seeing  public  there  appeared  none,  alone  remaining. 

The  rupture  of  the  congress  of  Prague,  Austria's  accession  to  the 
coalition,  and  the  fall  of  San  Sebastian  were  favourable  circumstances ; 
but  he  relied  not  much  on  the  military  skill  of  the  banded  sovereigns, 
and  a  great  defeat  might  at  any  moment  dissolve  their  alliance.  Napo- 
leon could  then  re-enforce  Soult  and  drive  the  allies  back  upon  Spain, 
where  the  French  still  possessed  the  fortresses  of  Santona,  Pampeluna, 
Jaca,  Venasque,  Monzon,  Fraga,  Lerida,  Mequinenza,  Figueras,  Gerona, 
Hostalrich,  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  Morella,  Peniscola,  Saguntum  and  I>enia. 
Meanwhile  Lord  William  Bentinck,  misled  by  false  information,  had 
committed  a  serious  error  in  sending  Del  Parque's  army  to  Tudela, 
because  the  Ordal  disaster  and  subsequent  retreat  showed  that  Suchet 
was  strong  enough,  if  it  so  pleased  him,  to  drive  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army 
back  even  to  the  Xucar  and  recover  all  his  strong  places.  In  fine  the 
affairs  of  Catalonia  were  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  state  they  had  been 
in  from  the  first.  It  was  not  even  certain  that  a  British  army  would 
remain  there  at  all;  for  Lord  William,  assured  of  Murat's  defection,  was 
intent  upon  invading  Italy ;  and  the  ministers  seemed  to  have  leaned 
towards  the  project,  since  Wellington  now  seriously  desired  to  know 
whether  the  Anglo-Sicilians  were  to  go  or  stay  in  Spain. 

Lord   William  himself  had  quitted  that  army,  making  the  seventh 

change  in  fifteen  months ;  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  account  for  its 

misfortunes,  and  the  Spanish  generals,  who  had  been  placed  under  the 

English  conmiander,  ridiculed  the  latter's  ill  success  and  spoke  vaunt- 
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ingly  of  themselves.  Strenuously  did  Lord  Wellington  urge  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  commander  for  the  Anglo-Sicilian  troops  who  would 
devote  his  whole  attention  to  his  business,  observing  that  at  no  period  of 
the  war  would  he  have  quitted  his  own  army  even  for  a  few  days 
wfUiout  danger  to  its  interests.  But  the  English  niinister's  ignorance  of 
every  thing  relating  to  war  was  profound,  and  at  this  time  he  was  himself 
being  stript  of  generals.  Graham,  Picton,  Leith,  Lord  Dalhousie,  H. 
Clinton,  and  Skerrett,  had  gone  or  were  going  to  England  on  account  of 
ill  health,  wounds  or  private  business ;  and  Marshal  Beresford  was  at 
Lisbon,  where  dangerous  intrigues,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  menaced  the 
existence  of  the  Portuguese  army.  Castanos  and  Giron  had  been 
removed  by  the  Spanish  regency  from  their  commands,  and  0*Donnel, 
described  as  an  able  officer  but  of  the  most  impracticable  temper,  being 
denied  the  chief  command  of  Elio*s,  Copons*,  and  Del  Parque*8  troops, 
quitted  the  army  under  pretext  that  his  old  wounds  had  broken  out  ;* 
whereupon,  Giron  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Andalusians.  The 
operations  in  Catalonia  were  however  so  important,  that  Lord  Welling- 
ton thought  of  going  there  himself;  and  he  would  have  done  so.  If  the 
after-misfortunes  of  Napoleon  in  Germany,  had  not  rendered  it  Impos- 
sible for  that  monarch  to  re-enforce  his  troops  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 

These  general  reasons  for  desiring  to  operate  on  the  side  of  Catalonia 
were  strengthened  also  by  the  consideration,  that  the  country  imme- 
diately beyond  the  Bidassoa,  being  sterile,  the  difficulty  of  feeding  the 
army  in  winter  would  be  increased ;  and  the  twenty-five  thousand  bal^ 
starved  Spaniards  in  his  army,  would  certainly  plunder  for  sutMlstence 
and  incense  the  people  of  France.  Moreover  Soult^s  actual  position 
was  strong,  his  troops  still  numerous,  and  his  intrenched  camp  furnished 
a  sure  retreat.  Bayonne  and  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  were  so  placed  that 
no  serious  invasion  could  be  made  until  one  or  both  were  taken,  or 
blockaded,  which,  during  the  tempestuous  season  and  while  the  ad- 
miralty refused  to  furnish  sufficient  naval  means,  was  scarcely  possible; 
even  to  get  at  those  fortresses  would  be  a  work  of  time,  difficult  against 
Soult  alone,  impracticable  if  Suchet,  as  he  well  might,  came  to  the 
other's  support.  Towards  Catalonia  therefore  Lord  Wellington  desired 
to  turn  when  the  frontier  of  the  western  Pyrenees  should  be  secured  by 
the  fall  of  Pampeluna.  Yet  he  thought  it  not  amiss  meanwhile  to  yield 
something  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  give  a  spur  to  public  feeling  by 
occupying  a  menacing  position  within  the  French  territory.  A  simple 
thing  this  seemed,  but  the  English  general  made  no  slight  concession 
when  he  thus  bent  his  military  judgment  to  political  considerations. 

The  French  position  was  the  base  of  a  triangle  of  which  Bayonne  was 
the  apex,  and  the  great  roads  leading  from  thence  to  Irun  and  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port,  were  the  sides.  A  rugged  mass  of  mountains  intervened 
between  the  lefl  and  centre,  but  nearly  all  the  valleys  and  communica- 
tions, coming  from  Spain  beyond  the  Nive,  centred  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port  and  were  embraced  by  an  intrenched  camp  which  Foy  occupied  in 
front  of  that  fortress.  That  general  could,  without  falling  upon  Paris 
who  was  at  Oloron,  bring  fifteen  thousand  men  including  the  national 
guards  into  action,  and  serious  dispositions  were  necessary  to  dislodge 
him ;  but  these  could  not  be  made  secretly,  and  Soult  calculated  upon 
having  time  to  aid  him  and  deliver  a  general  battle  on  chosen  ground. 

*  WelliDgton'f  Deipatcbet,  MSS. 
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Meanwhile  Foy  barred  any  movement  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Nive, 
«nd  he  could,  either  by  the  great  road  leading  to  Bayonne  or  by  shorter 
communications  through  Bidaray,  reach  the  bridge  of  Cambo  on  the 
Nive  and  so  gain  Espelette  behind  the  camps  of  Ainhoa.  From  thence, 
passing  the  Nivelle  by  the  bridges  at  Amotz  and  Serres  he  could  reach 
St  Jean  de  Luz,  and  it  was  by  this  route  he  moved  to  aid  in  the  attack 
of  San  Marcial.  However,  the  allies  marching  from  the  Alduides  and 
the  Bastan  could  also  penetrate  by  St.  Martin  d'Arosa  and  the  Gorospii 
mountain  to  Bidaray,  that  is  to  say,  between  Foy*8  and  D^Erlon's 
positions.  Yet  the  roads  were  very  difficult,  and  as  the  French  sent  out 
frequent  scouring  detachments,  and  the  bridge  of  Cambo  was  secured 
by  works,  Foy  could  not  be  easily  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 

D*Brlon*8  advanced  camps  were  near  Urdax,  and  on  the  Mondarain 

and  Choupera  mountains  but  his  main  position  was  a  broad  ridge  behind 

Ainhoa,  the  right  covering  the  bridge  of  Amotz.     Beyond  that  bridge 

Clauzers   position  extended  along  a  range  of  strong   hills,   trending 

towards  Ascain  and  Serres,  and  as  the  Nivelle  swept  with  a  curve  quite 

round  his  rear,  bis  right  flank  rested  on  that  riyer  also.    The  redoubts 

of  St  Barbe  and  the  camp  of  Sarre,  barring  the  roads  leading  from  the 

Vera  and  the  Puerto  de  Echallar,  were  in  advance  of  his  left,  and  the 

Rhune,  whose  bare  rocky  head  lifted  two  thousand  eight  hundred 

atwve  the  sea  level  overtopped  all  the  neighbouring  mountains, 

formed,  in  conjunction  with  its  dependents  the  Commissari  and  Ba- 

yonnette,  a  mask  for  his  right.* 

From  the  Bayonnette  the  French  position  ran  along  the  summit  of 
the  Mandale  or  Sulcogain  mountain,  on  a  single  line,  but  from  thence  to 
the  sea  the  ridges  suddenly  abated  and  there  were  two  lines  of  defence ; 
the  first  along  the  Bidassoa,  the  second  commencing  near  St.  Jean  de 
Luz  stretched  from  the  heights  of  Bordegain  towards  Ascain,  having  the 
Gamps  of  Urogne  and  the  Sans  Culottes  in  advance.  Reille*s  divisions 
guarded  these  lines,  and  the  second  was  connected  with  ClauzePs 
position  by  Villatte*s  reserve  which  was  posted  at  Ascain.  Finally  the 
whole  system  of  defence  was  tied  to  that  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  by 
the  double  bridge-head  at  Cambo  which  secured  the  junction  of  Foy 
with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  French  worked  diligently  on  their  intrenchments,  yet  they  were 
but  little  advanced  when  the  castle  of  San  Sebastian  surrendered,  and 
Wellington  had  even  then  matured  a  plan  of  attack  as  daring  as  any 
undertaken  during  the  whole  war.     This  was  to  seize  the  great  Rhune 
mountain  and  its  dependents,  and  at  the  same  time  to  force  tbe  passage 
of  the  lower  Bidassoa  and  establish  his  left  wing  in  the  French  territory. 
He  would  thus  bring  the  Rhune,  Commissari  and  Bayonnette  mountains, 
forming  a  salient  menacing  point  of  great  altitude  and  strength  towards 
the  French  centre,  within  his  own  system,  and  shorten  his  communica- 
tions by  gaining  the  command  of  the  road  running  along  the  river  from 
Irun  to  Vera.      Thus   also  he  would  obtain  the  port   of  Fontarabia, 
vrhich,  though  bad  in  winter,  was  some  advantage  to  a  general  whose 
supplies  came  from  the  ocean,  and  who  with  scanty  means  of  land- 
transport  had  to  encounter  the  perverse  negligence  (ind  even  opposition 
of  the  Spanish  authorities.     Moreover  Passage?,  his  nearest  port,  was 
restricted  in  its  anchorage-ground,   hard  to  make  from  the  sea,  and 
dangerous  when  full  of  vessels. 

•  See  PUu  No.  50  and  51. 
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He  designed  this  operation  for  the  middle  of  September,  immediately 
after  the  castle  of  San  Sebastian  fell  and  before  the  French  works  ac- 
quired strength,  but  some  error  retarded  the  arrival  of  his  pontoons,  the 
weather  became  bad,  and  the  attack,  which  depended  as  we  shall  find 
upon  the  state  of  the  tides  and  fords,  was  of  necessity  deferred  until  the 
7th  of  October.  Meanwhile  to  mislead  Soult,  to  ascertain  Foy*«  true 
position  about  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  to  strengthen  his  own  right, 
he  brought  part  of  Del  Parquets  force  up  from  Tudela  to  Pampeluna. 
The  Andalusian  division  which  had  remained  at  the  blockade  after  the 
battle  of  Sauroren  then  rejoined  Giron  at  Echallar,  and  at  the  same 
time  Mina*s  troops  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roncevalles. 
Wellington  himself  repaired  to  that  quarter  on  the  1st  of  October,  and 
in  his  way,  passing  through  the  Alduidcs,  he  caused  General  Campbell 
to  surprise  some  isolated  posts  on  the  rock  of  Ayrola;  a  French  scouting 
detachment  was  also  cut  off  near  the  foundry  of  Baigorri,  and  two  thou- 
sand sheep  were  swept  from  the  valley.* 

These  affairs  awaked  Soult's  jealousy.  He  was  in  daily  expeetatkHi 
of  an  attack  without  being  able  to  ascertain  on  what  quarter  the  bk>w 
would  fall,  and  at  first,  deceived  by  false  information  that  the  fourth 
division  had  re-enforced  Hill,  he  thought  the  march  of  Mina's  troops 
and  the  Andalusians  was  intended  to  mask  an  offensive  movement  by 
the  Val  de  Baigorri.t  The  arrival  of  light  cavalry  in  the  Bastan,  Lord 
Wellington's  presence  at  Roncevalles,  and  the  loss  of  the  post  at  Ayrola 
seemed  to  confirm  this ;  but  he  knew  the  pontoons  were  at  Oyarsun,  and 
some  deserters  told  him  that  the  real  object  of  the  allies  was  to  gain  tbe 
great  Rhune.  On  the  other  hand  a  French  commissary,  taken  at 
San  Sebastian  and  exchanged  aAer  remaining  twelve  days  at  Lesaca, 
assured  him,  that  nothing  at  Wellington's  head-quarters  indicated  a 
serious  attack,  although  the  officers  spoke  of  one  and  there  were  many 
movements  of  troops ;  and  this  weighed  much  with  the  French  general, 
because  the  slow  march  of  the  pontoons  and  the  wet  weather  had  caused 
a  delay  contradictory  to  the  reports  of  the  spies  and  deserters.  It  was 
also  beyond  calculation  that  Wellington  should,  against  his  military 
judgment,  push  his  left  wing  into  France  merely  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  in  Germany,  and  as  the  most  obvious  line  for  a 
permanent  invasion  was  by  his  right  and  centre,  there  was  no  apparent 
cause  for  deferring  his  operations. 

The  true  reason  of  the  procrastination,  namely  the  state  of  the  tides 
and  fords  on  the  lower  Bidassoa,  was  necessarily  hidden  from  Soult, 
who  finally  inclined  to  the  notion  that  Wellington  only  designed  to 
secure  his  blockade  at  Pampeluna  from  interruption  by  menacing  the 
French  and  impeding  their  labours,  the  results  of  which  were  now  be- 
coming visible.  However,  as  all  the  deserters  and  spies  came  with  the 
same  story  he  recommended  increased  vigilance  along  the  whole  line. 
And  yet  so  little  did  he  anticipate  the  nature  of  his  opponent's  project, 
that  on  the  6th  he  reviewed  D'Erlon's  divisions  at  Ainhoa,  and  remained 
that  night  atEspelette,  doubting  if  any  attack  was  intended  and  no  way 
suspecting  that  it  would  be  against  his  right.  But  Wellington  could  not 
diminish  his  troops  on  the  side  of  Roncevalles  and  the  Alduides,  lest  Foy 
and  Paris  and  the  light  cavalry  under  Pierre  Soult  should  unite  at 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna;  the  troops  at 

*  Foy's  report  to  Soult,  2d  October,  MS.  t  Soult'a  Official  Correspondence »  MS. 
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Biaya  were  already  posted  offensively,  menacing  Soult  between  the  Nive 
and  the  Nivelle,  and  it  was  therefore  only  with  his  iefl  wing  and  left 
centre,  and  against  the  French  right  that  he  could  act. 

Early  in  October  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  hundred  British  soldiers 
arrived  from  England.  Mina  was  then  in  the  Ahescoa,  on  the  right  of 
General  Hill,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  relieve  Campbell's  Portuguese  in 
the  Alduides;  and  the  latter  marching  to  Maya  replaced  the  third  divi- 
sion, which,  shifting  to  its  left,  occupied  the  heights  above  ZugaramurdU 
to  enable  the  seventh  division  to  relieve  Giron*s  Andalusians  in  the 
Puerto  de  Echallar. 

These  dispositions  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  attacii  of  the  great 
Rhune  and  its  dependents,  the  arrangements  for  which  shall  now  be 
de8cril>ed.» 

Giron,  moving  with  his  Andalusians  from  the  Invantelly,  was  to  assail 
a  lofly  ridge  or  «addle,  uniting  the  Commissari  and  the  great  Rhune. 
A  battalion  stealing  up  the  slopes  and  hollows  on  his  right  flanlc,  was 
to  seize  the  rocky  head  of  the  last  named  mountain,  and  after  placing 
detachments  there  in  observation  of  the  roads  leading  round  it  from 
Sarre  and  Ascain,  was  to  descend  upon  the  saddle  and  menace  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  position  at  the  Puerto  de  Vera.  Meanwhile  the  principal 
attack  was  to  be  made  in  two  columns,  but  to  protect  the  right  and  rear 
against  a  counter  attack  from  Sarre,  the  Spanish  general  was  to  \ee^ve 
one  brigade  in  the  narrow  pass  leading  from  Vera,  between  the  Invan- 
telly and  the  Rhune  to  that  place. 

On  the  left  of  Giron  the  light  division  was  to  assail  the  Bayonnette 
mountain  and  the  Puerto  de  Vera,  connecting  its  right  with  Giron's  left 
by  skirmishers. 

Longa,  who  had  resumed  his  old  positions  above  the  Salinas  de  Lesaca, 
was  to  move  in  two  columns  across  the  Bidassoa.  One  passing  by  the 
ford  of  Salinas  was  to  aid  the  left  wing  of  the  light  division  in  its  attack 
on  the  Bayonnette;  the  other  passing  by  the  bridge  of  Vera,  was  to 
move  up  the  ravine  separating  the  slopes  of  the  Bayonnette  from  the 
Puerto  de  Vera,  and  thus  connect  the  two  attacks  of  the  light  divisions. 
During  these  operations  Longa  was  also  to  send  some  men  over  the 
river  at  Andarlasa,  to  seize  a  telegraph  which  the  French  used  to  com- 
municate between  the  left  and  centre  of  their  line. 

Behind  the  light  division  General  Cole  was  to  take  post  with  the  fourth 
division  on  Santa  Barbara,  pushing  forward  detachments  to  secure  the 
commanding  points  gained  by  the  fighting  troops  in  front.  The  sixth 
division  was  meanwhile  to  make  a  demonstration  on  the- right  by  Urdaz 
and  Zugaramurdi,  against  D'Erlon*s  advanced  posts.  Thus  without 
weakening  his  line  between  Roncevalles  and  £k:hallar  Lord  Wellington 
put  nearly  twenty  thousand  men  in  motion  against  the  Rhune  mountain 
and  its  dependents,  and  he  had  still  twenty-four  thousand  disposable  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  lower  Bidassoa. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  between  Andarlasa  and  Biriatu,  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  there  were  neither  roads  nor  fords  nor  bridges. 
The  French,  trusting  to  this  difficulty  of  approach,  and  to  their  intrench- 
ments  on  the  craggy  slopes  of  the  Mandate,  had  collected  their  troops 
principally,  where  the  Bildox  or  Green  Mountain,  and  the  intrenched 
camp  of  Biriatu  overlooked  the  fords.     Against  these  points  Wellington 

*  Welliogtoa'g  Order  of  Moyements,  MS.— See  Plan  No.  50. 
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directed  General  Freyre's  Spaniards,  who  were  to  descend  from  San 
Marcial,  cross  the  upper  fords  of  Biriatu,  assail  the  Biidox  and  Mandale 
mountains,  and  turn  the  led  of  that  part  of  the  enemy's  line  which  being 
prolonged  from  Biriatu  crossed  the  royal  road  and  passed  behind  the 
town  of  Andaie. 

Between  Biriatu  and  the  sea  the  advanced  points  of  defence  were  the 
mountain  of  Ij)uis  A7F.,  the  ridge  called  the  Cafe  JRcptiblicain^  and  the 
town  of  Andaie.  Behind  these  the  Calvaire  d*  Urogne,  the  Croix  des 
Bouquets^  and  the  camp  of  the  Sans  CuloUe$,  served  as  rallying  posts. 

For  the  assault  on  these  positions  Wellington  designed  to  employ  the 
first  and  fifth  divisions  and  the  unattached  brigades  of  Wilson  and  Lord 
Aylmer,  in  all  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  By  the  help  of  Spanish 
fishermen  he  had  secretly  discovered  three  fords,  practicable  at  low 
water,  between  the  bridge  of  Behobia  and  the  sea,  and  his  intent  was 
to  pass  his  column  at  the  old  fords  above,  and  at  the  new  fords  below 
the  bridge,  and  this  though  the  tides  rose  sixteen  feet,  leaving  at  the  ebb 
open  heavy  sands  not  less  than  half  a  mile  broad.  The  lefl  bank  of  the 
river  also  was  completely  exposed  to  observation  from  the  enemy's  bills, 
which  though  low  in  comparison  of  the  mountains  above  the  bridge, 
were  nevertheless  strong  ridges  of  defence ;  but  relying  on  iiis  previous 
measures  to  deceive  the  enemy,  the  English  general  disdained  these 
dangers,  and  his  anticipations  were  not  belied  by  the  result 

The  unlikelihood  that  a  commander,  having  a  better  line  of  operations, 
would  pass  such  a  river  as  the  Bidassoa  at  its  mouth,  deceived  the 
French  general.  Meanwhile  his  lieutenants  were  negligent.  OfReille's 
two  divisions  La  Martiniere's,  now  commanded  by  General  Boyer,  was 
at  the  camp  of  Urogne,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  was  dispersed 
as  usual  to  labour  at  the  works ;  Villatte*s  reserve  was  at  Ascain  and 
Serres ;  the  five  thousand  men  composing  Maucune*s  division  were 
indeed  on  the  first  line  but  unexpectant  of  an  attack,  and  though  the 
works  on  the  Mandale  were  finished  and  those  at  Biriatu  in  a  forward 
state,  from  the  latter  to  the  sea  they  were  scarcely  commenced. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  BIDASSOA. 

The  night  set  in  heavily.  A  sullen  thunder-storm  gathering  about 
the  craggy  summit  of  the  Pena  de  Haya  came  slowly  down  its  flanks, 
and  towards  morning  rolling  over  the  Bidassoa  fell  in  its  greatest 
violence  upon  the  French  positions.  During  this  turmoil  Wellington, 
whose  pontoons  and  artillery  were  close  up  to  Irun,  disposed  a  number 
of  guns  and  howitzers  along  the  crest  of  San  Marcial,  and  his  columns 
attained  their  respective  stations  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Freyre's 
Spaniards,  one  brigade  of  the  guards  and  Wilson's  Portuguese,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Biriatu  fords  to  that  near  the  broken  bridge  of  Behobia, 
were  ensconced  behind  the  detached  ridge  which  the  French  had  first 
seized  in  their  attack  of  the  31st.  The  second  brigade  of  guards  and 
the  Germans  of  the  first  division  were  concealed  near  Irun,  close  to  a 
ford  below  the  bridge  of  Behobia  called  "  the  great  Jonco."  The  British 
brigades  of  the  fil\h  division  covered  themselves  behind  a  large  river 
embankment  opposite  Andaie ;  Sprye's  Portuguese  and  Lord  Aylmer's 
brigade  were  posted  in  the  ditch  of  Fontarabia.* 

As  all  the  tents  were  lefl  standing  in  the  camps  of  the  allies,  the 

•  See  Plan  No.  50. 
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enemy  could  perceive  no  change  on   the  morning  of  the  7th,  but  at 
seven  o'clock,  the  fiflh  division  and  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade  emerging 
fronn  their  concealment  took  the  sands  in  two  columns,  that  on  the  left 
fKiinting  against  the  French  camp  of  the  Sans  Culottes,  that  on  the  right 
fiigainst  the  ridge  of  Andaie.     No  shot  was  fired,  but  when  they  had 
passed  the  fords  of  the  low-water  channel  a  rocket  was  sent  up  from  the 
steeple  of  Fontarabia  as  a  signal.     Then  the  guns  and  howitzers  opened 
Crom  San  Marcial,  the  troops  near  Irun,  covered  by  the  fire  of  a  battery, 
made  for  the  Jonco  ford,  and  the  passage  at>ove  the  bridge  also  com- 
menced.    From  the  crest  of  San  Marcial  seven  columns  could  be  seea 
at  once,  attacking  on  a  line  of  five  miles,  those  above  the  bridge  ptung> 
ing  at  once  into  the  fiery  contest,  those  below  it  appearing  in  the  dis- 
tance like  huge  sullen  snakes  winding  over  the  heavy  sands.     The 
Germans  missing  the  Jonco  ford  got  into  deep  water,  but  quickly  reco- 
vered the  true  line,  and  the  French,  completely  surprised,  permitted  even 
the  brigades  of  the  fifth  division  to  gain  the  right  bank  and  form  their 
lines  t)efore  a  hostile  musket  flashed. 

The  cannonade  from  San  Marcial  was  heard  by  Soult  at  Espelette« 
and  at  the  same  time  the  sixth  division,  advancing  beyond  Urdax  and 
2ogaramordi,  made  a  false  attack  on  D'Erlon*8  pasitions;  the  Portu- 
guese brigade  under  Colonel  Douglas,  were  however  pushed  too  far  and 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  the  French 
marshal  Instantly  detecting  the  true  nature  of  this  attack  hurried  to  his 
right,  but  his  camps  on  the  Bidassoa  were  lost  before  he  arrived. 

When  the  British  artillery  first  opened,  Maucune*s  troops  had  assem- 
bled at  their  difiierent  posts  of  defence,  and  the  French  guns,  established 
principally  near  the  mountain  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Cafe  Republicain, 
commenced  firing.     The  alarm  spread,  and  Boyer's  marched  from  the 
second  line  t)ehind  Urogne  to  support  Maucune  without  waiting  for  the 
junction  of  the  working  parties ;  but  his  brigades  moved  separately  as 
they  could  collect,  and  before  the  first  came  into  action,  Sprye's  Portu- 
fTuese,  forming  the  extreme  left  of  the  allies,  menaced  the  camp  of  the 
Sans  Culottes;  thither  therefore  one  of  Boyer*s  regiments  was  ordered, 
whWe  the  others  advanced  by  the  royal  road  towards  the  Croix  des 
Bouquets.     But  Andaie,  guarded  only  by  a  piquet,  was  at>andoned,  and 
Reille  thinking  the  camp  of  the  Sans  Culottes  would  be  lost  before 
Boyer's  men  reached  It,  sent  a  battalion  there  from  the  centre,  thus 
weakening  his  force  at  the  chief  point  of  attack;  for  the  British  brigades 
of  the  fiflh  division  were  now  advancing  left  in  front  from  Andaie,  and 
bearing  under  a  sharp  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  towards  the  Croix 
des  Bouquets. 

By  this  time  the  columns  of  the  first  division  had  passed  the  river,  one 
above  the  bridge,  preceded  by  Wilson's  Portuguese,  one  below,  pre- 
ceded by  Colin  Halket*s  German  light  troops,  who  aided  by  the  fire  of 
the  guns  on  San  Marcial,  drove  back  the  enemy's  advanced  posts,  won 
the  Cafe  Republicain,  the  mountain  of  Louis  XIV.  and  drove  the  French 
from  those  heights  to  the  Croix  des  Bouquets:  this  was  the  key  of  the 
position,  and  towards  it  guns  and  troops  were  now  hastening  from  every 
side.  The  Germans,  who  had  lost  many  men  in  the  previous  attacks, 
were  here  brought  to  a  check,  for  the  heights  were  very  strong,  and 
Boyer's  leading  battalions  were  close  at  hand;  but  at  this  critical 
moment  Colonel  Cameron  arrived  with  the  ninth  regiment  of  the  fifth 
division,  and  passing  through  the  German  skirmishers  rushed  with  great 
vehemence  to  the  summit  of  the  first  height.    The  French  iofi^try 
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instantly  opened  their  ranks  to  let  their  guns  retire,  and  then  retreated 
themselves  at  fuJl  speed  to  a  second  ridge,  somewhat  lower  but  where 
they  could  only  be  approached  on  a  narrow  front.  Cameron  as  quickly 
threw  his  men  into  a  single  column  and  bore  against  this  new  position* 
Which  curving  inwards  enabled  the  French  to  pour  a  concentrated  fire 
upon  his  regiment;  nor  did  his  violent  course  seem  to  dismay  them  until 
he  was  within  ten  yards,  when  appalled  by  the  furious  shout  and  charge 
of  the  ninth  they  gave  way,  and  the  ridges  of  the  Croix  des  Bouquetf 
were  won  as  far  as  the  royal  road.  The  British  regiment  however  lost 
many  men  and  officers,  and  during  the  fight  the  French  artillery  and 
scattered  troops,  coming  from  different  points  and  rallying  on  Beyer's 
battalions,  were  gathered  on  the  ridges  to  the  French  lefl  of  the  road. 

The  intrenched  camp  above  Biriatu  and  the  Bildox,  had  been  mean- 
while defended  with  success  in  front,  but  Freyre  turned  them  with  his 
right  wing,  which  being  opposed  only  by  a  single  battalion  soon  won 
the  Mandale  mountain,  and  the  French  fell  back  from  that  quarter  to  the 
Calvaire  d*Urogne  and  Jollimont.  Reille  thus  beaten  at  the  Croix  des 
Bouquets,  and  his  flanks  turned,  the  lefl  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  Man- 
dale,  the  right  by  the  allies  along  the  sea-coast,  retreated  in  great  disor- 
der along  the  royal  causeway  and  the  old  road  of  Bayonne.  He  passed 
through  the  village  of  Urogne,  and  the  British  skirmishers  at  first  entered 
it  in  pursuit,  but  they  were  beaten  out  again  by  the  second  brigade  of 
Boyer*s  division,  for  Soult  now  arrived  with  part  of  Villatte's  reserve 
and  many  guns,  and  by  his  presence  and  activity  restored  order  and 
revived  the  courage  of  the  troops  at  the  moment  when  the  retreat  was 
degenerating  into  a  flight. 

Reille  lost  eight  pieces  of  artillery  and  about  four  hundred  men;  the 
allies  did  not  lose  more  than  six  hundred  of  which  half  were  Spaniards* 
so  slight  and  easy  had  the  skill  of  the  general  rendered  this  stupendous 
operation.  But  if  the  French  commander  penetrating  Wellington's 
design,  and  avoiding  the  surprise,  had  opposed  all  his  troops,  amounting 
with  what  Villatte  could  spare  to  sixteen  thousand,  instead  of  the  five 
thousand  actually  engaged,  the  passage  could  scarcely  have  t)een  forced; 
and  a  check  would  have  been  tantamount  to  a  terrible  defeat,  because  in 
two  hours  the  returning  tide  would  have  come  with  a  swallowing  flood 
upon  the  rear. 

Equally  unprepared  and  equaliy  unsuccessful  were  the  French  on 
the  side  of  Vera,  although  the  struggle  there  proved  more  fierce  and 
constant. 

At  day  break  Giron  had  descended  from  the  Ivantelly  rocks  and  General 
Alten  from  Santa  Barbara ;  the  first  to  the  gorge  of  the  pass  leading  from 
Vera  to  Sarre,  the  last  to  the  town  of  Vera,  where  he  was  joined  by  half 
of  LfOnga*s  force. 

One  brigade,  consisting  of  the  forty-third,  the  seventeenth  Portuguese 
regiment  of  the  line  and  the  first  and  third  battalions  of  riflemen,  drew 
up  in  column  on  an  open  space  to  the  right  of  Vera.  The  other  brigade 
under  Colonel  Colborne,  consisting  of  the  fifty-second,  two  battalions  of 
ca^adores  and  a  battalion  of  British  riflemen,  was  disposed  on  the  lefl  of 
Vera.  Half  of  Longa's  division  was  between  these  brigades;  the  other 
half,  after  crossing  the  ford  of  Salinas,  drew  up  on  Colborne's  left.  The 
whole  of  the  narrow  vale  of  Vera  was  thus  filled  with  troops  ready  to 
ascend  the  mountains,  and  General  Cole  displaying  his  force  to  advantage 
on  the  heights  of  Santa  Barbara  presented  a  formidable  reserve. 

Taupin*8  division  guarded  the  enormous  positions  in  front  of  the  allies. 
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JElis  light  was  on  the  Bayonnette,  from  whence  a  single  slope  descended 
Co  a  small  plain  about  two  parts  down  the  mountain.*  From  this  platform 
Ihree  distinct  tongues  shot  into  the  valley  below,  each  was  defended  by 
e^n  advanced  post,  and  the  platform  itself  secured  by  a  star  redoubt, 
behind  which,  about  half-way  up  the  single  slope,  there  was  a  second 
retrenchment  with  abatis.  Another  large  redoubt  and  an  unfinished 
t>reastworlc  on  the  superior  crest  completed  the  system  of  defence  for  the 
Sayonnette. 

The  Commissari,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Bayonnette  towards 
%he  great  Rhune,  was  covered  by  a  profound  gulf  thickly  wooded  and 
defended  with  skirmishers,  and  between  this  gulf  and  another  of  the  same 
nature  the  main  road,  leading  from  Vera  over  the  Puerto,  pierced  the 
centre  of  the  French  position.  Rugged  and  ascending  with  short  abrupt 
turns  this  road  was  blocked  at  every  uncovered  point  with  abatis  and 
small  retrenchments;  each  obstacle  was  commanded,  at  half  musket- 
shot,  by  small  detachments  placed  on  all  the  projecting  parts  overlooking 
the  ascent,  and  a  regiment,  intrenched  above  on  the  Puerto  itself,  con- 
nected the  troops  on  the  crest  of  the  Bayonnette  and  Commissari  with 
those  on  the  saddle  ridge,  against  which  Giron's  attack  was  directed. 

But  between  Alten's  right  and  Giron's  left  was  an  isolated  ridge,  called 
by  the  soldiers  "  the  Boar's  Back,*'  the  summit  of  which,  about  half  a 
mile  long  and  rounded  at  each  end,  wag  occupied  by  four  French  com- 
panies. This  huge  cavalier,  thrown  as  it  were  into  the  gulf  to  cover  the 
Puerto  and  saddle  ridges,  although  of  mean  height  in  comparison  of  the 
towering  ranges  behind,  was  yet  so  great  that  the  few  warning  shots 
fired  from  the  summit  by  the  enemy,  reached  the  allies  at  its  base  with 
that  slow  singing  sound  which  marks  the  dying  force  of  a  musket-ball* 
It  was  essential  to  take  **  the  Boar's  Back"  before  the  general  attack 
commenced,  and  Gve  companies  of  British  riflemen,  supported  by  the 
seventeenth  Portuguese  regiment,  were  ordered  to  assail  it  at  the  Vera 
end,  while  a  battalion  of  Giron's  Spaniards,  preceded  by  a  detached 
company  of  the  forty-third,  attacked  it  on  the  other. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Clauzel  had  received  intelligence  that 
the  Bayonnette  was  to  be  assaulted  that  day  or  the  next,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  he  heard  from  Conroux,  who  commanded  at  Sarre,  that  Giron's 
camps  were  abandoned  although  the  tents  of  the  seventh  division  were 
still  standing ;'!'  at  the  same  time  the  sound  of  musketry  was  heard  on 
the  side  of  Urdax,  a  cannonade  on  the  side  of  Irun,  and  then  came 
Taupin's  report  that  the  vale  of  Vera  was  filled  with  troops.  To  this 
last  quarter  Clauzel  hurried.  The  Spaniards  had  already  driven  Con- 
roux's  outposts  from  the  gorge  leading  to  Sarre,  and  a  detachment  was 
creeping  up  towards  the  unguarded  head  of  the  great  Rhune.  He  im- 
mediately ordered  four  regiments  of  Conroux's  division  to  occupy  the 
summit,  the  front  and  the  flanks  of  that  mountain,  and  he  formed  a 
reserve  of  two  other  regiments  behind.  With  these  troops  he  designed 
to  secure  the  mountain  and  support  Taupin,  but  ere  they  could  reach 
their  destination  that  general's  fate  was  decided. 

SECOND  COMBAT  OF  VERA. 

Soon  after  seven  o'clock  a  few  cannon-shot  from  some  mountain-guns, 
of  which  each  side  had  a  battery,  were  followed  by  the  Spanish  musketry 

•  See  Plan  No.  50.  t  Clauzel'a  Official  Report,  MS. 
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on  the  right,  and  the  next  moment  ••  the  Boar's  Back"  was  simultane- 
ously assailed  at  both  ends.  The  riflemen  on  the  Vera  side  ascended 
to  a  small  pine  wood  two-thirds  of  tlie  way  up*  and  there  rested,  but 
soon  resuming  their  movement  with  a  scornful  gallantry  they  swept  the 
French  off  the  top,  disdaining  to  use  their  rifles  beyond  a  few  shots  down 
the  reserve  side,  to  show  that  they  were  masters  of  the  ridge.  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  general  attack.  Tne  seventeenth  Portuguese 
followed  the  victorious  sharp-shooters,  the  forty-third,  preceded  by  their 
own  skirmishers  and  by  the  remainder  of  the  riflemen  of  the  right  wing, 
plunged  into  the  rugged  pass,  Longa*s  troops  entered  the  gloomy  wood 
of  the  ravine  on  the  left,  and  beyond  them  Colborne*s  brigade  moving 
by  narrow  paths  and  throwing  out  skirmishers  assailed  the  Bayonnette, 
the  fiQy-second  took  the  middle  tongue,  the  ca^adores  and  riflemen  the 
two  outermost,  and  all  bore  with  a  concentric  movement  against  the  star 
redoubt  on  the  platform  above.  Longa*s  second  brigade  should  have 
flanked  the  left  of  this  attack  with  a  wide  skirting  movement,  but  neither 
he  nor  his  starved  soldiers  knew  much  of  such  warfare,  and  therefore 
quietly  followed  the  riflemen  in  reserve. 

Soon  the  open  slopes  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  men  and 
with  fire,  a  heavy  confused  sound  of  mingled  shouts  and  o)usketry 
filled  the  deep  hollows  between,  and  the  white  smoke  came  curling  up 
above  the  dark  forest  trees  which  covered  their  gloomy  recesses.  The 
French  compared  with  their  assailants  seemed  few  and  scattered  on  the 
noantain  side,  and  Kempt*s  brigade  soon  forced  its  way  without  a  check 
Ihroagh  all  the  retrenchments  on  the  main  pass,  his  skirmishers 
spreading  wider  and  breaking  into  small  detachments  of  support  as  the 
depth  of  the  ravine  lessened  and  the  slopes  melted  into  the  higher 
ridges.  When  about  half-way  up  an  open  platform  gave  a  clear  view 
over  the  Bayonnette  slope,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  that  way.  Longa's 
right  brigade,  fighting  in  the  gulf  between,  seemed  labouring  and  over- 
matched, but  beyond,  on  the  broad  open  space  in  front  of  the  star  fort, 
the  ca^adores  and  riflemen  of  Colborne*s  brigade,  were  seen  coming  out, 
in  small  bodies,  from  a  forest  which  covered  the  three  tongues  of  land 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  platform.  Their  fire  was  sharp,  their  pace  rapid, 
and  in  a  few  moments  they  closed  upon  the  redoubt  in  a  mass  as  if 
resolved  to  storm  it.  The  fiAy-second  were  not  then  in  sight,  and  the 
French  thinking  from  the  dark  clothing  that  all  were  Portuguese  rushed 
in  close  order  out  of  the  intrenchment ;  they  were  numerous  and  very 
sudden  ;  the  rifle  as  a  weapon  is  overmatched  by  the  musket  and 
bayonet,  and  this  rough  charge  sent  the  scattered  assailants  back  over 
the  rocky  edge  of  the  descent.  With  shrill  cries  the  French  followed, 
but  just  then  the  fifty-second  appeared,  partly  in  line,  partly  in  column, 
on  the  platform,  and  raising  their  shout  rushed  forward.  The  red 
uniform  and  full  career  of  this  re(!iment  startled  the  hitherto  adventurous 
French,  they  stopped  short,  wavered,  and  then  turning  fled  to  their 
intrenchment;  the  fifty-second  following  hard  entered  the  works  with 
them,  the  riflemen  and  ca^adores  who  had  meanwhile  rallied  passed  it 
on  both  flanks,  and  for  a  few  moments  every  thing  was  hidden  by  a 
den^e  volume  of  smoke.  Soon  however  the  British  shout  pealed  again, 
and  the  whole  mass  emerged  on  the  other  side,  the  French,  now  the 
fewer,  flying,  the  others  pursuing,  until  the  second  intrenchment,  half- 

*  Soe  Plan  No.  50. 
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"^vay  up  the  parent  slope,  enabled  the  retreating  troops  to  make  another 
stand. 

The  exulting  and  approving  cheers  of  Kempt's  brigade  now  echoed 
cilong  the  mountain  side,  and  with  renewed  vigour  the  men  continued 
to  scale  the  craggy  mountain,  fighting  their  toilsome  way  to  the  top 
of  the  Puerto.  Meanwhile  Colborne,  after  having  carried  the  second 
intrenchment  above  the  star  fort,  was  brought  to  a  check  by  the  works 
on  the  very  crest  of  the  mountain,  from  whence  the  French  not  only 
plied  his  troops  with  musketry  at  a  great  advantage,  but  rolled  huge 
stones  down  the  steep. 

These  works  were  extensive,  well  lined  with  men  and  strengthened 
by  a  large  redoubt  on  the  right ;  but  the  defenders  soon  faltered,  for 
their  left  flank  was  turned  by  Kempt  and  the  effects  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's skilful  combinations  were  now  felt  In  another  quarter.    Freyre*s 
Spaniards,  after  carrying  the  Mandale  mountain,  between  Biriatu  and 
the  Bayonette,  had  pushed  to  a  road  leading  from  the  latter  by  Jollimont 
to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  this  was  the  line  of  retreat  from  the  crest  of  the 
Bayonette  for  Taupin*s  right  wing  ;*  but  Freyre's  Spaniards  got  there 
first,  and  if  Longa*s  brigade  instead  of  slowly  following  Colt>orne  bad 
spread  out  widely  on  the  left,  a  military  line  would  have  been  com- 
pleted from  Giron  to  Freyre.     Still  Taupin*s  right  was  cut  oflF  on  that 
side,  and  he   was  forced  to  file  it  under  fire  along  the  crest  of  the 
Bayonette  to  reach  the  Puerto  de  Vera  road,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  centre.     He  effected  this,  but  lost  his  mountain  battery  and  three 
hundred  men.     These  last,  apparently  the  garrison  of  the  large  fort  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Bayonnette  crest,  were  captured  by  Colborne 
in  a  remarkable  manner.     Accompanied  by  only  one  of  his  staff  and 
half-a-dozen  riflemen,  he  crossed  their  march  unexpectedly,  and  with 
ll^reat  presence  of  mind  and  intrepidity  ordered  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  an  order  which  they  thinking  themselves  entirely  cut  off  obeyed. 
Bifeanwhile  the  French  skirmishers  in  the  deep  ravine,  between  the  two 
lines  of  attack,  being  feebly  pushed  by  Longa*s  troops,  retreated  too 
slowly,  and  getting  among  some  rocks  from   whence  there  was  no 
escape  surrendered  to  Kempt's  brigade. 

The  right  and  centre  of  Taupin*s  division  being  now  completely 
beaten  fled  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  towards  Olette ;  they  were 
pursued  by  a  part  of  the  allies  until  they  rallied  upon  Villatte's  reserve, 
which  was  in  order  of  battle  on  a  ridge  extending  across  the  gorge  of 
Olette  between  Urogne  and  Ascain.  The  Bayonnette  and  Commissari, 
with  the  Puerto  de  Vera,  were  thus  won  after  five  hours'  incessant  fighting 
and  toiling  up  their  craggy  sides.  Nevertheless  the  battle  was  still 
maintained  by  the  French  troops  on  the  Rhune. 

Giron,  after  driving  Conroux*s  advanced  post  from  the  gorge  leading 
from  Vera  to  Sarre,  had  following  his  orders,  pushed  a  battalion  from 
that  side  towards  the  head  of  the  great  Rhune,  and  placed  a  reserve  in 
the  gorge  to  cover  his  rear  from  any  counter-attack  which  Conroux 
might  make.  And  when  his  left  wing  was  rendered  free  to  move  by  the 
capture  of  '*  the  Boar's  Back,**  he  fought  his  way  up  abreast  with  the 
British  line  until  near  the  saddle-ridge,  a  little  to  his  own  right  of  the 
Puerto.  There  however  he  was  arrested  by  a  strong  line  of  abatis, 
from  behind  which  two  French  regiments  poured  a  heavy  fire.  The 
Spaniards  stopped,  and  though  the  adventurer  Downie,  now  a  Spanish 

*  See  Plan  No.  50. 
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general,  encouraged  them  with  his  voice  and  they  kept  their  ranks,  they 
seemed  irresolute  and  did  not  advance.  There  happened  to  be  present 
an  officer  of  the  forty-third  regiment  named  Havelock,  who  being  at- 
tached to  General  Alten^s  staff  was  sent  to  ascertain  Giron's  progress. 
His  fiery  temper  could  not  brook  the  check.  He  tbok  off  his  hat,  he 
called  upon  the  Spaniards  to  follow  him,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
at  one  bound  cleared  the  abatis  and  went  headlong  amongst  the  enemy. 
Then  the  soldiers,  shouting  for  »» El  chico  bianco,'*  "  the  fair  boy,"  so 
they  called  him,  for  he  was  very  young  and  had  light  hair,  with  one. 
shock  broke  through  the  French,  and  this  at  the  very  moment  whfen 
their  centre  was  fiying  under  the  fire  of  Kempt's  skirmishers  from  the 
Puerto  de  Vera. 

The  two  regiments  thus  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  retired  by  their 
left  along  the  saddle-ridge  to  the  flanks  of  the  Rhune,  so  that  Clauzel 
had  now  eight  regiments  concentrated  on  this  great  mountain.  Two 
occupied  the  crest  including  the  highest  rock  called  "the  Hermitage;" 
four  were  on  the  flanks,  descending  towards  Ascain  on  one  hand,  and 
towards  Sarre  on  the  other;  the  remaining  two  occupied  a  lower  and 
parallel  crest  behind  called  **  the  small  Rhune.**  In  this  situation  they 
were  attacked  at  four  o'clock  by  Giron*s  right  wing.  The  Spaniards 
first  dislodged  a  small  body  from  a  detached  pile  of  crags  about  musket- 
shot  below  the  summit,  and  then  assailed  the  bald  staring  rocks  of  the 
Hermitage  itae\t,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  turn  it  by  their  right. 
In  both  objects  they  were  defeated  with  loss.  The  Hermitage  was  im- 
pregnable, the  French  rolling  down  stones  large  enough  to  sweep  away 
a  whole  column  at  once,  and  the  Spaniards  resorted  to  a  distant  mus- 
ketry whk;h  lasted  until  night.  This  day's  fighting  cost  Taupin*s  divi- 
sion two  generals  and  four  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  five 
hundred  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  nearly  a  thousand,  of 
which  about  five  hundred  were  Spaniards,  and  the  success  was  not 
complete,  for  while  the  French  kept  possession  of  the  summit  of  the 
Rhune  the  allies'  new  position  was  insecure. 

The  front  and  the  right  flank  of  that  great  mountain  were  impregna- 
ble; but  Lord  Wellington  observing  that  the  left  flank,  descending 
towards  Sarre,  was  less  inaccessible,  concentrated  the  Spaniards  on 
that  side  on  the  8th,  designing  a  combined  attack  against  the  mountain 
itself,  and  against  the  camp  of  Sarre.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  rocks  which  studded  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhune  slope  were 
assailed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  at  the  same  time  detachments  of  the 
seventh  division  descended  from  the  Puerto  de  Echallar  upon  the  fort  of 
St.  Barbe,  and  other  outworks  covering  the  advanced  French  camp  of 
Sarre.  The  Andalusians  soon  won  the  rocks  and  an  intrenched  height 
that  commanded  the  camp,  for  Clauzel,  too  easily  alarmed  at  some 
slight  demonstrations  made  by  the  sixth  division  towards  the  bridge 
of  Amotz  in  rear  of  his  left,  thought  he  should  be  cut  off  from  his  great 
camp,  and  very  suddenly  abandoned  not  only  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
but  all  his  advanced  works  in  the  basin  below,  including  the  fort  of 
St.  Barbe.*  His  troops  were  thus  concentrated  on  the  height  behind 
Sarre,  still  holding  with  their  right  the  smaller  Rhune ;  but  the  con- 
sequences of  his  error  were  soon  made  apparent.  Wellington  imme- 
diately established  a  strong  body  of  the  Spanish  troops  close  up  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Hermitage,  and  the  two  French  regiments  there,  seeing  the 

«  See  Plan  No.  51. 
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lower  slopes  and  the  fort  of  St.  Barbe  given  up,  imagined  they  also 
would  be  cut  off,  and  without  orders  abandoned  the  impregnable  rocks 
of  the  Hermitage  and  retired  in  the  night  to  the  smaller  Rhune.  The 
next  morning  some  of  the  seventh  division  rashly  pushed  into  the  village 
of  Sarre,  but  they  were  quicltly  repulsed  and  would  have  lost  the  camp 
and  works  taken  the  day  before  if  the  Spaniards  had  not  succoured 

The  whole  loss  on  the  three  days  of  fighting  was  about  fourteen 
hundred   French   and   sixteen    hundred   of  the   allies,  one  half  being 
Spaniards,  but  many  of  the  wounded  were  not  brought  in  until  the 
third  day  after  the  actions,  and  several  perished' miserably  where  they 
fell,  it  being  impossible  to  discover  them  in  those  vast  solitudes.     Some 
men  were  also  lost  from  want  of  discipline ;  having  descended  into  the 
French  villages  they  got  drunk  and  were  taken  the  next  oay  by  the 
enemy.     Nor  was  the  number  small  of  those  who  plundered  in  defiance 
of  Lord  Wellington's  proclamation  ;  for  he  thought  it  necessary  to  arrest 
and  send  to  England  several  officers,  and  renewed  his  proclamation, 
observing  that  if  he  had  five  times  as  many  men  he  could  not  venture 
to  invade  Prance  unless  marauding  was  prevented.     It  is  remarkable 
that  the  French  troops  on  the  same  day  acted  towards  their  own  coun- 
trymen in  the  same  manner ;  but  Soult  also  checked  the  mischief  with 
a  vigorous  hand,  causing  a  captain  of  some  reputation  to  be  shot  as  an 
example,  for  having  suffered  his  men  to  plunder  a  house  in  Sarre  during 
the  action. 

With  exception  of  the  slight  checks  sustained  at  Sarre  and  Ainhoa, 
the  course  of  these  operations  had  been  eminently  successful,  and  surely 
the  bravery  of  troops  who  assailed  and  carried  such  stupendous  posi- 
tions must  be  admired.    To  them  the  unfinished  state  of  the  French 
works  was  not  visible.  Day  afler  day,  for  more  than  a  month,  intrench* 
xnent  had  risen  over  intrenchment,  covering  the  vast  slopes  of  moun- 
tains which  were  scarcely  accessible  from  their  natural  steepness  and 
asperity.     This  they  could   see,   yet  cared   neither  for  the   growing 
strength  of  the  works,  the  height  of  the  mountains,  nor  the  breadth  of 
the  river  with  its  heavy  sands,  and  its  mighty  rushing  tide ;  all  were 
despised,  and  while  they  marched  with  this  confident  valour,  it  was 
observed  that  the  French  fought  in  defence  of  their  dizzy  steeps  with 
&r  less  fierceness  than,  when,  striving  against  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles, they  attempted  to  storm  the  lofty  rocks  of  Sauroren.     Continual 
defeat  had  lowered  their  spirit,  but  the  feebleness  of  the  defence  on  this 
occasion  may  be  traced  to  another  cause.     It  was  a  general's  not  a 
soldier's  battle.    Wellington  had  with  overmastering  combinations  over- 
whelmed each  point  of  attack.     Taupin's  and  Maucune's  divisions  were 
each  less  than  five  thousand  strong,  and  they  were  separately  assailed, 
the  first  by  eighteen,  the  second  by  fifteen  thousand  men.  and  at  neither 
point  were  Reille  and  Clauzel  able  to  bring  their  reserves  into  action 
before  the  positions  were  won. 

Soult  complained*  that  he  had  repeatedly  told  his  lieutenants  an  attack 
was  to  be  expected,  and  recommended  extreme  vigilance ;  yet  they  were 
quite  unprepared,  although  they  heard  the  noise  of  the  guns  and  pontoons 
about  Irun  on  the  night  of  the  5th  and  again  on  the  night  of  the  6th. 
The  passage  of  the  river  he  said  had  commenced  at  seven  o'clock,  long 

*  Soult's  Official  Correipondeoce  with  the  Minister  of  War,  MS. 
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after  daylight,  the  allies*  masses  were  then  clearly  to  be  seen  fbrminiron 
the  banks,  and  there  was  full  time  for  Boyer*s  division  to  arrive  before 
the  Croix  des  Bouquets  was  lost.  The  battle  was  fought  in  disorder 
with  less  than  five  thousand  men,  instead  of  with  ten  thousand  in  good 
order,  and  supported  by  a  part  of  Villatte's  reserve.  To  this  negligence 
the  generals  added  also  discouragement.  They  had  so  little  conOdence 
in  the  strength  of  their  positions,  that  if  the  allies  had  pushed  vigorously 
forward  before  the  marshal's  arrival  from  Espelette,  they  would  have 
entered  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  turned  the  right  of  the  second  position  and 
forced  the  French  army  back  upon  the  Nive  and  the  Adour. 

This  reasoning  of  Soult  was  correct,  but  such  a  stroke  did  not  belong 
to  Lord  Wellington's  system.  He  could  not  go  beyond  the  Adour,  he 
doubted  whether  he  could  even  maintain  his  army  during  tiie  winter  in 
the  position  he  had  already  gained,  and  he  was  averse  to  the  experiment, 
while  Pampeluna  held  out  and  the  war  in  Germany  bore  an  undecided 
aspect. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Soolt  refaket  the  redoubt  of  Sarre— Wellin^on  ornnizes  the  army  in  three  great  di? icioiia 
ander  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Marshal  Beretford,  and  Sir  John  Hope — Disinterested  condiict 
of  the  last-named  officer — Soult's  immense  intrenchmeots  described — His  correspondence 
with  Sucbet — Proposes  to  retake  the  ofiensiTe  and  unite  their  armies  in  Aragon — Sachet 
will  not  accede  to  his  Tiews  and  makes  inaccurate  statements — Lord  Wellington,  hearing 
of  adrantages  gained  bjr  the  allied  sovereiens  in  Germany,  resolves  to  tOTade  France— • 
Blockade  and  fall  of  Pampeluna — Lord  Wellington  organizes  a  brigade  under  Lord 
Aylmer  to  besiege  Saniona,  out  afterwards  changes  his  design. 

SouLT  was  apprehensive  for  some  days  that  Lord  Wellington  would 
push  his  offensive  operations  further,"  but  when  he  knew  by  Foy's 
reports,  and  by  the  numbers  of  the  allies  assembled  on  his  right,  that 
there  was  no  design  of  attacking  his  left,  he  resumed  his  labours  to 
advance  the  works  covering  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  He  also  kept  a  vigilant 
watch  from  his  centre,  holding  his  divisions  in  readiness  to  concentrate 
towards  Sarre,  and  when  he  saw  the  heavy  masses  in  his  front  disperse 
by  degrees  into  different  camps,  he  directed  Clauzel  to  recover  the  fort 
of  St.  Barbe.  This  work  was  constructed  on  a  comparatively  low  ridge 
barring  issue  from  the  gorge  leading  out  of  the  vale  of  Vera  to  Sarre, 
and  it  defended  the  narrow  ground  between  the  Rhunes  and  the  Nivelle 
river.  Abandoned  on  the  8th  without  reason  by  the  French,  since  H 
did  not  naturally  belong  to  the  position  of  the  allies,  it  was  now  occupied 
by  a  Spanish  piquet  of  forty  men.  Some  battalions  were  also  encamped 
in  a  smalt  wood  close  behind:  but  many  officers  and  men  slept  in  the 
fort,  and  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  about  eleven  oVIock,  three  battalions 
of  Conroux's  division  reached  the  platform  on  which  the  fort  stood 
without  being  perceived.  The  work  was  then  escaladed,  the  troops 
behind  it  went  off  in  confusion  at  tfie  first  alarm,  and  two  hundred 
soldiers  with  fifteen  officers  were  made  prisoners.  The  Spaniards, 
ashamed  of  the  surprise,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover  the  fort  at 
daylight ;  they  were  repulsed,  and  repeated  the  attempt  with  five  bat- 
talion?, but  Clauzel  brought  up  two  guns,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  took 
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place  in  the  wood  which  lasted  for  several  hours,  the  French  endeavour- 
ing to  regain  the  whole  of  their  old  intrench ments  and  the  Spaniards  to 
recover  the  fort.  Neither  succeeded,  and  St.  Barbe,  too  near  the  enemy's 
position  to  be  safely  held,  was  resigned  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men 
by  the  French  and  five  hundred  by  the  Spaniards.  Soon  aQer  this 
isolated  action  a  French  sloop  freighted  with  stores  for  Santona  attempted 
to  run  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  being  chased  by  three  English  brigs 
and  cut  off  from  the  open  sea,  her  crew  afler  exchanging  a  few  distant 
shots  with  one  of  the  brigs,  set  her  on  fire  and  escaped  in  their  tioats  to 
the  Ad  our. 

Head-quarters  were  now  fixed  in  Vera,  and  the  allied   army  was 

organized   in   three  grand  divisions.     The  right,  having  Mina*8   and 

Morillo*s  battalions  attached  to  it,  was  commanded  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 

and  extended  from  Roncevalles  to  the  Bastan.     The  centre,  occupying 

Maya,  the  Echallar,  Rhune,  and  Bayonnette  mountains,  was  given  to 

Marsha]  Beresford.     The  led,  extending  from  the  Mandale  mountain  to 

the  sea,  was  under  Sir  John  Hope.     This  officer  succeeded  Graham,  who 

had  returned  to  England.     Commanding  in  chief  at  Coruna  aQer  Sir 

John  Moore*s  death,  he  was  superior  in  rank  to  Lord  Wellington  during 

the  early  part  of  the  Peninsular  war,  but  when  the  latter  obtained  the 

batoon  of  field-marshal  at  Vittoria,  Hope  with  a  patriotism  and  modesty 

worthy  of  the  pupil  of  Abercrombie,  the  friend  and  comrade  of  Moore, 

offered  to  serve  as  second  in  command,  and  lord  Wellington  joyfully 

accepted  him,  observing  that  he  was  the  **  ablest  officer  in  the  army.** 

The  positions  of  the  right  and  centre  were  offensive  and  menacing* 

but  the  lefl  was  still  on  the  defensive,  and  the  Bidassoa*  impassable  at 

high  water  below  the  bridge,  was  close  behind.     However  the  ridf^es 

Were  strong,  a  powerful  artillery  was  established  on  the  right  banlc, 

field-works  were  constructed,  and  although  the  fords  below  Behobia 

furnished  but  a  dangerous  retreat  even  at  low  water,  those  above  were 

always  available,  and  a  pontoon  bridge  laid  down  for  the  passage  of  the 

^uns  during  the  action  was  a  sure  resource.     The  front  was  along  the 

heights  of  the  Croix  des  Bouquets  facing  Urogne  and  the  camp  of  the 

Sans  Culottes,  and  there  was  a  reserve  in  an  intrenched  camp  above 

Andaie.     The  right  of  the  line  rested  on  the  Mandale,  and  from  that 

mountain  and  the  Bayonnette  the  allies  could  descend  upon  the  flank  of 

an  attacking  army. 

Soult  had  however  no  intention  of  renewing  the  offensive.  He  had 
now  lost  many  thousand  men  in  battle,  and  the  old  soldiers  remaining 
did  not  exceed  seventy-nine  thousand  present  under  arms,  including 
officers  and  artillery-men.  Of  this  number  the  garrisons  absorbed  about 
thirteen  thousand,  leaving  sixty-six  thousand  in  the  field ;  whereas  the 
allies,  counting  Mina*s  and  Del  Parquets  troops,  now  at  Tudela,  Pampe* 
luna  and  the  Val  de  Irati,  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand,  seventy-three 
thousand,  including  officers,  sergeants,  and  artillery-men,  being  British 
and  Portuguese.*  And  this  was  below  the  calculation  of  the  French 
general,  for  deceived  by  the  exaggerated  reports  which  the  Spaniards 
always  made  of  their  forces,  he  thought  Del  Parque  had  brought  up 
twenty  thousand  men  and  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand combatants  in  his  front.  But  it  was  not  so,  and  as  conscripts  of  a 
good  description  were  now  joining  the  French  army  rapidly,  and  the 

*  Appendix  No.  XCVL  %  L 
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national  guards  of  the  Pyrenees  were  many,  it  was  in  the  nocnber  of 
soldiers  rather  than  of  men,  that  the  English  general  had  the  advantage. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Soult's  policy  was  to  maintain  a  strict  defensive, 
under  cover  of  which  the  spirit  of  the  troops  might  be  revived,  the  coun- 
try in  the  rear  organized,  and  the  conscripts  disciplined  and  hardened  to 
war.  The  loss  of  the  lower  Bidassoa  was  in  a  political  view  mischievous 
to  him,  it  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the  frontier  depart- 
ments, and  encouragement  to  the  secret  partisans  of  the  Bourt>on8 ;  but 
in  a  military  view  it  was  a  relief.  The  great  developenrient  of  the  moun- 
tains bordering  the  Bidassoa  had  rendered  their  defence  difficult ;  while 
holding  them  he  had  continual  fear  that  his  line  would  be  pierced  and  his 
army  suddenly  driven  beyond  the  Adour.  His  position  was  now  more 
concentrated. 

The  right,  under  Reille  formed  two  lines.  One  across  the  royal  road 
on  the  fortified  heights  of  Urogne  and  the  camp  of  the  Sans  Culottes; 
the  other  in  the  intrenched  camps  of  Bourdegain  and  Belchena,  covering 
St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  barring  the  gorges  of  OlettP  and  Jollimont.* 

The  centre  under  Ciauzel  was  posted  on  the  ridges  between  Ascain 
and  Amotz  holding  the  smaller  Rhune  in  advance;  but  one  division  was 
retained  by  Soult  in  the  camp  of  Serres  on  the  right  of  the  Nivelle, 
overhanging  Ascain.  To  replace  it  one  of  D*£rlon*s  divisions  crossed 
to  the  lefl  of  the  Nivelle  and  re-enforced  Clauzefs  led  flank  alx>ve 
Sarre. 

yillatte*8  reserve  was  about  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  but  having  the  Italian 
brigade"  in  the  camp  of  Serres. 

D*Erlon*s  remaining  divisions  continued  in  their  old  position,  the  right 
connected  with  Clauzei's  line  by  the  bridge  of  Amotz ;  the  led,  holding 
the  Choupera  and  Mondarain  mountains,  bordered  on  the  Nive. 

Behind  Ciauzel  and  D*£rlon  Soult  had  commenced  a  second  chain  of 
intrenched  camps,  prolonged  from  the  camp  of  Serres  up  the  right  t>ank 
of  the  Nivelle  to  St.  Pe,  thence  by  Suraide  to  the  double  bridge-head 
of  Cambo  on  the  Nive,  and  beyond  that  river  to  the  Ursouia  mountain, 
covering  the  great  road  from  Bayonne  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  He 
had  also  called  General  Paris  up  from  Oloron  to  the  defence  of  the  latter 
fortress  and  its  intrenched  camp,  and  now  drew  Foy  down  the  Nive  to 
Bidarray,  half-way  between  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and  Cambo.  There 
watching  the  issues  from  the  Val  de  Baigorri  he  was  ready  to  occupy 
the  Ursouia  mountain  on  the  right  of  the  Nive,  or,  moving  by  Cambo, 
to  re-enforce  the  great  position  on  the  lefl  of  that  river  according  to 
circumstances. 

To  complete  these  immense  intrenchments,  which  between  the  Nive 
and  the  sea  were  double  and  on  an  opening  of  sixteen  miles,  the  whole 
army  laboured  incessantly,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  country  whether 
of  materials  or  working  men  were  called  out  by  requisition.  Neverthe- 
less this  defensive  warfare  was  justly  regarded  by  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
as  unsuitable  to  the  general  state  of  affairs.  Offensive  operations  were 
most  consonant  to  the  character  of  the  French  soldiers,  and  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  time.  Recent  experience  had  shown  the  impregnable 
nature  of  the  allies*  positions  against  a  front  attack,  and  he  was  too. 
weak  singly  to  change  the  theatre  of  operations.  But  when  he  looked 
at  the  strength  of  the  armies  appropriated  by  the  emperor  to  the  Spanish 
contest,  he  thought  France  would  be  ill-served  if  her  generals  could  not 

*  See  PUn  No.  51. 
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reaume  the  oSensi^re  successfully.     Suchet  had  just  proved  his  power  at 
Ordal  against  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  that  nobleman's  successor, 
with  inferior  rank  and  power,  with  an  army  unpaid  and  feeding  on  salt 
meat  from  the  ships,   with  jealous  and  disputing  colleagues  amongst 
the  Spanish  generals,  none  of  whom  were  willing  to  act  cordially  with 
him  upon  a  fixed  and  well-<;onsidered  plan,  was  in  no  condition  to  menace 
the  French  seriously.     And  that  he  was  permitted  at  this  important 
crisis  to  paralyse  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  excellent  French  troops 
possessing  all  the  strong  places  of  the  country,  was  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular errors  of  the  war. 

Exclusive  of  national  guards  and  detachments  of  the  line,  disposed 
along  the  whole  frontier  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  against 
sudden  marauding  excursions,  the  French  armies  counted  at  this  time 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men  and  seventeen  thousand 
horses.*     Of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  were  present 
under  arms,  and  thirty  thousand  conscripts  were  in  march  to  join  them. 
They  held  all  the  fortresses  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  and  most  of  those 
in  Aragon,  Navarre  and  Guipuscoa,  and   they  could   unite  behind  the 
Pyrenees  for  a  combined  effort  in  safety.     Lord  Wellington  could  not, 
including  the  Anglo-Sicilians   and  all  the  Spaniards  in  arms  on  the 
eastern  coast,  bring  into  line  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men ;  he  had 
several  sieges  on  his  hands,  and  to  unite  his  forces  at  any  point  required 
great  dispositions  to  avoid  an  attack  during  a  fiank  march.     Suchet  had 
above  thirty  thousand  disposable  men,  he  could  increase  them  to  forty 
thousand  by  relinquishing  some  important  posts,  his  means  in  artUfery 
were  immense,  and  distributed  in  all  his  strong  places,  so  that  he  could 
furnish  himself  from  almost  any  point.     It  is  no  exaggeration  therefore  to 
say  that  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  and  ninety  thousand  old  soldiers 
might  have  united  at  this  period  upon  the  flank  of  Lord  Wellington,  still 
leaving  thirty  thousand  conscripts  and  the  national  guards  of  the  fron- 
tier, supported  by  the  fortresses  and  intrenched  camps  of  Bayonne  and 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  the  castle  of  Navarreins  and  Jaca  on  one  side,  and 
the  numerous  garrisons  of  the  fortresses  in  Catalonia  on  the  other,  to 
cover  France  from  invasion. 

To  make  this  great  power  bear  in  a  right  direction  was  th^  Duke  of 
Dalmatians  object,  and  his  plans  were  large,  and  worthy  of  his  reputation. 
Yet  he  could  never  persuade  Suchet  to  adopt  his  projects,  and  that  mar- 
shaPs  resistance  would  appear  to  have  sprung  from  personal  dislike  con- 
tracted during  Soult*s  sojourn  near  Valencia  in  1812.  It  has  been 
already  shown  how  lightly  he  abandoned  Aragon  and  confined  himself 
to  Catalonia  after  quitting  Valencia.  He  did  not  indeed  then  know  that 
Soult  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  of  Spain  and  was  prepar- 
ing for  his  great  effort  to  relieve  Pampeluna;  but  he  was  aware  that 
Clauzel  and  Paris  were  on  the  side  of  Jaca,  and  he  was  too  good  a 
general  not  to  know  that  operating  on  the  allies*  fiank  was  the  best 
mode  of  palliating  the  defeat  of  Vittoria.  He  might  have  saved  both 
his  garrison  and  castle  of  Zaragoza ;  the  guns  and  other  materials  of  a 
very  large  field-artillery  equipment  were  deposited  there,  and  from 
thence,  by  Jaca,  he  could  have  opened  a  sure  and  short  communication 
with  Soult,  obtained  information  of  that  generaFs  projects,  and  saved 
Pampeluna. 
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It  may  be  asked,  why  the  Duke  ofDalmatia  did  not  endeavoar  to  com- 
municate with  Suchet.  The  reason  was  simple.  The  former  quitted 
Dresden  suddenly  on  the  4th  of  July,  reached  Bayonne  the  12th,  and  on 
the  20th  his  troops  were  in  full  march  towards  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port, 
and  it  was  during  this  very  rapid  journey  that  the  other  marshal  aban- 
doned Valencia.  Soult  therefore  knew  neither  Suchet*s  plans  nor  the 
force  of  his  army,  nor  his  movements,  nor  his  actual  position,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  wait  for  accurate  information.  However,  between  the 
6th  and  the  1 6th  of  August,  that  is  to  say,  immediately  after  his  own 
retreat  from  Sauroren,  he  earnestly  prayed  that  the  army  of  Aragon 
should  march  upon  Zaragoza,  open  a  communication  by  Jaca.  and  thus 
drawing  off  some  of  Wellington's  forces  facilitate  the  efforts  of  the  army 
of  Spain  to  relieve  San  Sebastian.  In  this  communication  he  stated, 
that  his  recent  operations  had  caused  troops  actually  in  march  under 
General  Hill  towards  Catalonia  to  be  recalled.  This  was  an  error.  His 
emissaries  were  deceived  by  the  movements  and  counter-movements  in 
pursuit  of  Clauzel  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  by  the 
change  in  Wellington's  plans  as  to  the  siege  of  Pampeluna.  No  troops 
were  sent  towards  Catalonia,  but  It  is  remarkable  that  Picton,  Hill,  Gra- 
ham, and  the  Conde  de  I'Abispal  were  all  mentioned,  in  this  correspon- 
dence between  Soult  and  Suchet,  as  being  actually  in  Catalonia,  or  on 
the  march,  the  three  first  having  been  really  sounded  as  to  taking  the 
command  in  that  quarter,  and  the  last  having  demanded  it  himself. 

Suchet  treated  Soult's  proposal  as  chimerical.  His  moveable  troops,  be 
said,  did  not  exceed  eleven  thousand,  and  a  march  upon  Zaragoza  with 
so  few  men  would  be  to  renew  the  disaster  of  Baylen,  unless  he  could 
fly  into  France  by  Venasque,  where  he  had  a  garrison.  An  extraordi- 
nary view  of  afiQedrs  which  he  supported  by  statements  still  more  extras 
ordinary ! 

**  General  Hill  had  joined  Lord  William  Bentinck  with  twenty-four 
thousand  men.**  "  L'Abispal  had  arrived  with  fifteen  thousand.*' 
**  There  were  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men  on  the  Ebra** 
'*  The  Spanish  insurrection  was  general  and  strongly  organized.**  '*  He 
had  recovered  the  garrison  of  Tarragona  and  destroyed  the  works,  and 
he  must  revictual  Barcelona  and  then  withdraw  to  the  vicinity  of  Gerona 
and  remain  on  the  defensive!'* 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  23d  of  August,  when  Lord  William 
Bentinck  had  just  retreated  from  the  Gaya  into  the  mountains  above 
Hospitalet.  The  imperial  muster-rolls  prove  that  the  two  armies  of 
Catalonia  and  Aragon,  both  under  his  command,  exceeded  sixty-five 
thousand  men,  fifty-six  thousand  being  present  under  arms.*  Thirty 
thousand  were  united  in  the  field  when  he  received  Soult's  letter. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  marching  upon  Tortosa,  except  Lord 
William  Bentinck's  army  which  had  just  acknowledged  by  a  retreat  its 
inability  to  cope  with  him;  there  was  nothing  at  all  to  prevent  him 
marching  to  Lerida.  The  Count  of  I'Abispal  had  thrown  up  his  com- 
mand from  bad  health,  leaving  his  troops  under  Giron  on  the  Echallar 
mountains.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  at  Roncevalles,  and  not  a  man  had 
moved  from  Wellington's  army.  Elio  and  Roche  were  near  Valencia 
in  a  starving  condition.  The  Anglo-Sicilian  troops,  only  fourteen  thou- 
sand strong,  including  Whittingham's  division,  were  on  the  barren 
mountains  above  Hospitalet,  where  no  Spanish  army  could  remain ;  Del 
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Parquets  troops  and  Sarsfield^s  division  had  gone  over  the  Ebro,  and 
Copons*  Catalans  had  tal&en  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Cervera.  in 
fine  not  two  hundred  thousand,  but  less  than  thirty-five  thousand  men, 
half-organized,  ill-fed  and  scattered  from  Vich  to  Vinaroz  were  opposed 
to  Suchet ;  and  their  generals  had  different  views  and  different  lines  of 
operations.  The  Anglo-Sicilians  could  not  abandon  the  coast,  Copons 
could  not  abandon  the  mountains.  Del  Parque's  troops  soon  afterwards 
marched  to  Navarre,  and  to  use  Lord  Wellington's  phrase,  there  waa 
nothing  to  prevent  Suchet  *'  tumbling  Lord  William  Bentinck  back  evea 
to  the  Xucar."  The  true  nature  of  the  great  insurrection  which  the 
French  general  pretended  to  dread  shall  be  shown  when  the  political 
condition  of  Spain  is  treated  of. 

Suchet*s  errors  respecting  the  allies  were  easily  detected  by  Soulf, 
those  touching  the  French  in  Catalonia  he  could  not  suspect  and  ac- 
quiesced in  the  objections  to  his  first  plan ;  but  fertile  of  resource  he 
immediately  proposed  another,  akin  to  that  which  he  had  urged  Joseph 
to  adopt  in  1812  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  namely,  to  change  the 
theatre  of  war.    The  fortresses  In  Spain  would,  he  said,  inevitably  fall 
before  the  allies  in  succession  if  the  French  armies  remained  on  the 
defensive,  and  the  only  mode  of  rendering  offensive  operations  successful 
vras  a  general  concentration  of  means  and  unity  of  action.     The  levy  of 
conscripts  under  an  imperial  decree,  issued  in  August,  would  furnish, 
in  conjunction  with  the  dep6ts  of  the  interior,  a  re-enforcement  of  forty 
thousand  men.    Ten  thousand  would  form  a  sufficient  corps  of  observa- 
tion about  Gerona.     The  armies  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia  could,  be 
hoped,  by  sacrificing  some  posts  produce  twenty  thousand  infantry  in 
the  field.     The  imperial  muster-rolls  prove  that  they  could  have  pro- 
duced forty  thousand,  but  Soult  misled  by  Suchet*s  erroneous  statements 
assumed  only  twenty  thousand,  and  he  calculated  that  he  could  himself 
bring  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand  good  infantry  and  all  his  cavalry  to 
a  given  point  of  junction  for  the  two  bodies  between  Tarbes  and  Pau. 
Fifteen  thousand  of  the  remaining  conscripts  were  also  to  be  directed 
on  that  place,  and  thus  seventy  or  seventy-five  thousand  infantry,  all 
the  cavalry  of  both  armies  and  one  hundred  guns,  would  be  suddenly 
assembled,  to  thread  the  narrow  pass  of  Jaca  and  descend  upon  Aragon. 
Once  in  that  kingdom  they  could  attack  the  allied  troops  in  Navarre  if 
the  latter  were  dispersed,  and  if  they  were  united  retire  upon  Zaragoza, 
there  to  fix  a  solid  base  and  deliver  a  general  battle  upon  the  new  line 
of  operations.  Meanwhile  the  fifteen  thousand  unappropriated  conscripts 
might  re-enforce  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  old  soldiers  left  to 
cover  Bayonne. 

An  army  so  great  and  strongly  constituted  appearing  in  Aragon 
would,  Soult  argued,  necessarily  raise  the  blockades  of  Pampeluna,  Jaca, 
Fraga,  and  Monzon,  the  two  last  being  now  menaced  by  the  bands,  and 
it  was  probable  that  Tortosa  and  even  Saguntum  would  be  relieved. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  pass  the  guns  by  Jaca,  yet  he  was  resolved 
to  try,  even  though  he  should  convoy  them  upon  trucks  to  be  made  in 
Paris  and  sent  by  post  to  Pau.  He  anticipated  no  serious  inconve- 
nience from  the  union  of  the  troops  in  France  since  Suchet  had  already 
declared  his  intention  of  retiring  towards  Gerona ;  and  on  the  Bayonne 
side  the  army  to  be  left  there  could  dispute  the  intrenched  line  between 
Cam  bo  and  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  If  driven  from  thence  it  could  take  a 
flanking  position  behind  the  Nive,  the  right  resting  upon  the  intrenched 
camp  of  Bayonne,  the  left  upon  the  works  at  Cambo  and  iioldiog  com* 
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munication  by  the  fortified  mountain  of  Ursouia  with  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port.  But  there  could  be  little  fear  for  this  secondary  force  when  the 
great  army  was  once  in  Aragon.  That  which  he  most  dreaded  was 
delay,  because  a  fall  of  snow,  always  to  be  expected  aQer  the  middle  of 
October,  would  entirely  close  the  pass  of  Jaca. 

This  proposition,  written  the  2d  of  September,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  San  Marcial,  reached  Suchet  the  Uth  and  was  peremptorily 
rejected.  If  he  withdrew  from  Catalonia,  discouragement  he  said, 
would  spread,  desertion  would  commence,  and  France  be  immediately 
invaded  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men. 
The  pass  of  Jaca  was  impracticable  and  the  power  of  man  could  not 
open  it  for  carriages  under  a  yearns  labour.  His  wish  was  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  but  if  an  offensive  movement  was  absolutely  necessary,  he 
offered  a  counter  project ;  that  is,  he  would  first  make  the  English  in 
his  front  re-embark  at  Tarragona,  or  he  would  drive  them  over  the 
Ebro  and  then  march  with  one  hundred  guns  and  thirty  thousand  men 
by  Lerida  to  the  Gallego  river  near  Zaragoza.  Soult*s  army,  coming  by 
Jaca  without  guns,  might  there  meet  him,  and  the  united  forces  could 
then  do  what  was  fitting.  But  to  effect  this  he  required  a  re- enforcement 
of  conscripts,  and  to  have  Pansys  division  and  the  artillery-men  and 
drafl  horses  of  Soult*s  army  sent  to  Catalonia ;  he  demanded  also  that 
two  thousand  bullocks  for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops  should  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  him  on  the  Gallego.  Then  touching  upon  the  difficulties 
of  the  road  from  Sanguesa  to  Pampeluna,  he  declared,  that  after  forcing 
Wellington  across  the  Ebro,  he  would  return  to  Catalonia  to  revictual 
his  fortresses  and  prevent  an  invasion  of  France.  This  plan  he  judged 
far  less  dangerous  than  Soult's,  yet  he  enlarged  upon  its  difficulties  and 
its  dangers  if  the  combined  movements  were  not  exactly  executed.  In 
fine,  he  continued,  **  The  French  armies  are  entangled  amongst  rocks, 
and  the  emperor  should  direct  a  third  army  upon  Spain,  to  act  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro  in  the  centre,  while  the  army  of  Spain  sixty 
thousand  strong  and  that  of  Aragon  thirty  thousand  strong  operate  on 
the  fianks.  Thus  the  reputation  of  the  English  army,  too  easily  ac- 
quired at  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  will  be  abated." 

This  illiberal  remark  combined  with  the  defects  of  his  project,  proves 
that  the  Duke  of  Albufera  was  far  below  the  Duke  of  Dalmatians  standard 
both  in  magnanimity  and  in  capacity.  The  one  giving  his  adversary 
just  praise,  thought  the  force  already  supplied  by  the  emperor  sufficient 
to  dispute  for  victory ;  the  other,  with  an  unseemly  boast,  desired  over- 
whelming numbers. 

Soult's  letter  reached  Suchet  the  day  before  the  combat  of  Ordal,  and 
in  pursuance  of  his  own  plan  he  should  have  driven  Lord  William 
Bentinck  over  the  Ebro,  as  he  could  well  have  done,  because  the  Catalan 
troops  there  separated  from  the  Anglo-Sicilians.  In  his  former  letters  he 
had  estimated  the  enemies  in  his  front  at  two  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men,  and  affirmed  that  his  own  disposable  force  was  only  eleven 
thousand,  giving  that  as  a  reason  why  he  could  not  march  to  Aragon. 
Now,  forgetful  of  his  previous  objections  and  estimates,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  thirty  thousand  disposable  troops,  and  proposed  the  very 
movement  which  he  had  rejected  as  madness  when  suggested  by  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia.  And  the  futility  of  his  arguments  relative  to  the 
general  discouragement,  the  desertion  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  temptation 
to  an  invasion  of  France  if  he  adopted  Soult's  plan,  is  apparent ;  for 
these  things  could  only  happen  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  re- 
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treating  from  weakness,  a  notion  which  would  have  effectually  covered 
the  real  design  until  the  great  movement  in  advance  should  change  the 
public  opinion.  Soult*s  plan  was  surer,  better  imagined  and  grander 
than  his ;  it  was  less  dangerous  in  the  event  of  failure  and  more  con- 
formable to  military  principles.  Suchet*s  project  involved  double  lines 
of  operation  without  any  sure  communications,  and  consequently 
without  any  certainty  of  just  co-operation ;  his  point  of  junction  was 
within  the  enemy's  power,  and  the  principal  army  was  to  be  deprived 
of  its  artillery.  There  was  no  solidity  in  this  design  ;  a  failure  would 
have  left  no  resource.  But  in  Soult's  project  the  armies  were  to  be 
united  at  a  point  beyond  the  enemy's  reach,  and  to  operate  afterwards 
in  mass  with  all  arms  complete,  which  was  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  war.  Suchet  indeed  averred  the  impracticability  of  moving  the  guns 
by  Jaca,  yet  Soult's  counter- opinion  claims  more  respect.  Clauzel  and 
Paris,  who  had  lately  passed  with  troops  through  that  defile,  w*ere  in 
bis  camp,  he  had  besides  made  very  exact  inquiries  of  the  country 
people,  had  caused  the  civil  engineers  of  roads  and  bridges  on  the 
frontiers  to  examine  the  route,  and  from  their  reports  he  judged  the 
difficulty  to  be  not  insurmountable. 

Neither  the  inconsistency,  nor  the  exaggeration  of  Suchet's  state- 
iQents,  escaped  Soult's  observation,  but  anxious  to  effect  something 
while  Pampeluna  still  held   out,  and  the  season  permitted  operations 
in  the   mountains,  he  franl&ly  accepted   the   other's  modification,  and 
adopted  every  stipulation,  save  that  of  sending  the  artillery-men  and 
iiorses  of  his  army  to  Catalonia,  which  he  considered  dangerous.     More- 
over he  doubted  not  to  pass  his  own  guns  by  Jaca.     The  preparations 
for  this  great  movement  were  therefore  immediately  commenced,  and 
Suchet  on  his  part  seemed  equally  earnest,  although  he  complained  of 
increasing  difficulties,  pretended  that  Longa's  and  Morillo's  divisions 
had  arrived  in  Catalonia,  that  General  Graham  was  also  in  march  with 
troops  to  that  quarter,  and  deplored  the  loss  of  Fraga,  from  whence  the 
Eropecinado  had  just  driven  liis  garrison.    This  post  commanded  indeed 
a  bridge  over  the  Cinca,  a  river  lying  in  his  way  and  dangerous  from  its 
sudden  and  great  floods,  but  he  still  possessed  the  bridge  of  Monzon. 

During  this  correspondence  between  the  French  marshals.  Napoleon 
remained  silent,  yet  ata  later  period  he  expressed  his  discontent  at  Suchet'a 
inactivity,  and  indirectly  approved  of  Soult's  plans  by  recommending  a 
movement  towards  Zaragoza,  which  Suchet  however  did  not  execute. 
It  would  appear  that  the  emperor  having  given  all  the  re-enforcements 
he  could  spare,  and  full  powers  to  both  marshals  to  act  as  they  judged 
fitting  for  his  service,  would  not,  at  a  distance  and  while  engaged  in 
such  vast  operations  as  those  he  was  carrying  on  at  Dresden,  decide  so 
important  a  question.  The  vigorous  execution  essential  to  success  was 
not  to  be  expected  if  either  marshal  acted  under  constraint  and  against 
his  own  opinion ;  Soult  had  adopted  Suchet's  modification,  and  it  would 
have  been  unwise  to  substitute  a  new  plan  which  would  have  probably 
displeased  both  commanders.  Meanwhile  Wellington  passed  theBidassoa« 
and  Suchet's  project  was  annulled  by  the  approach  of  winter  and  by  the 
further  operations  of  the  allies. 

If  the  plan  of  uniting  the  two  armies  in  Aragon  had  been  happily 
achieved,  it  would  certainly  have  forced  Wellington  to  repass  the  Ebro 
or  fight  a  great  battle  with  an  army  much  less  strongly  constituted  than 
the  French  army.  If  be  chose  the  latter,  victory  would  have  profited 
him  little,  because  tiis  enemy  strong  in  cavalry  coold  have  easily  retired 
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on  the  fortresses  of  Catalonia.  If  be  received  a  check  he  must  have 
gone  over  the  Ebro,  perhaps  bacic  to  Portugal,  and  the  French  would 
have  recovered  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Valencia.  It  is  not  probable  bow- 
ever  that  such  a  great  operation  could  have  t>een  conducted  without 
being  discovered  in  time  by  Wellington.  It  has  been  already  indicated 
in  this  history,  that  besides  the  ordinary  spies  and  modes  of  gaining  in- 
telli^ence  employed  by  all  generals,  he  had  .secret  emissaries  amongst 
Joseph's  courtiers,  and  even  amongst  French  officers  of  rank  ;  and  it  has 
t>een  shown  that  Soult  vainly  endeavoured  to  surprise  him  on  the  31st  of 
August,  when  the  combinations  were  only  two  days  old.  It  is  true  ttuit 
the  retreat  of  Suchet  from  Catalonia  and  his  junction  with  Soult  in 
France  at  the  moment  when  Napoleon  was  pressed  in  Germany, 
together  with  the  known  difficulty  of  passing  guns  by  Jaca,  wouki 
naturally  have  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  movement  of  retreat  and 
fear ;  nevertheless  the  secret  must  have  been  known  to  more  than  one 
person  about  each  marshal,  and  the  English  general  certainly  had  agents 
who  were  little  suspected.  Soult  woukl  however  still  have  had  the 
power  of  returning  to  his  old  positions,  and  with  his  numbers  increased 
by  Suchet*s  troops,  could  have  repeated  his  former  attack  by  the  Rod- 
cevalles.  It  might  be  that  his  secret  design  was  thus  to  involve  that 
marshal  in  his  operations,  and  being  disappointed  he  was  not  very  eager 
to  adopt  the  modiGed  plan  of  the  latter,  which  the  approach  of  the  bad 
season,  and  the  menacing  position  of  Wellington,  rendered  each  day  less 
promising.  His  own  project  was  hardy,  and  dangerous  for  the  allies*  and 
well  did  it  prove  Lord  Wellington's  profound  acquaintance  with  his  art. 
For  he  had  entered  France  only  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  always  watched  closely  for.  Suchet,  averring  that 
the  true  military  line  of  operations  was  towards  Aragon  and  Catalonia. 
Being  now  however  actually  established  in  France,  and  the  war  in  Ger- 
many having  taken  a  favourable  turn  for  the  allies,  he  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  operations  on  his  actual  front  awaiting  only  the 

FALL  OP  PAM PELUIf  A. 

This  event  was  produced  by  a  long  blockade,  less  fertile  of  incident 
than  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  yet  very  honourable  to  the  firmness  of 
the  governor.  General  Cassan. 

The  town,  containing  fifleen  thousand  inhabitants,  stood  on  a  bo\d 
table-land  on  which  a  number  of  valleys  opened,  and  where  the  great 
roads,  coming  from  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  Sanguesa,  Tudela,  Estella, 
Vittoria,  and  Yrurzun,  were  concentrated.  The  northern  and  eastern 
fronts  of  the  fortress  were  covered  by  the  Arga,  and  the  defences  there 
consisted  of  simple  walls  edging  the  perpendicular  rocky  bank  of  the 
river,  but  the  other  fronts  were  regularly  fortified  with  ditches,  covert- 
way,  and  half-moons.  Two  bad  unfinished  outworks  were  constructed 
on  the  south  front,  but  the  citadel  which  stood  on  the  southwest  was  a 
regular  pentagon,  with  bomb-proofs  and  magazines,  vaulted  barracks  for 
a  thousand  men, /and  a  complete  system  of  mines. 

Pampeluna  had  been  partially  blockaded  by  Mina  for  eighteen  months 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  when  Joseph  arrived  after  the 
action  the  place  was  badly  provisioned.  The  stragglers  of  his  army 
increased  the  garrison  to  something  more  than  three  thousand  five  hun^^ 
dred  men  of  all  arms,  who  were  immediately  invested  by  the  allies. 
Biany  of  tlie  inhabitants  went  off  during  the  short  interval  between  the 
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king's  arrival  and  departure,  and  General  Cassan,  finding  his  troops  too 
few  for  action  and  yet  too  many  for  the  food,  abandoned  the  two  out- 
works on  the  south,  demolished  every  thing  which  could  interfere  with 
his  defence  outside,  and  commenced  such  works  as  he  deemed  necessary 
to  improve  it  inside.  Moreover  foreseeing  that  the  French  army  might 
possibly  make  a  sudden  march  without  guns  to  succour  the  garrison,  he 
prepared  a  field  train  of  forty  pieces  to  meet  the  occasion. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  Wellington,  although  at  first  inclined 
to  besiege  Pampeluna,  finally  established  a  blockade,  and  ordered  works 
of  contravallation  to  be  constructed.  Cassan's  chief  object  was  then  to 
obtain  provisions,  and  on  the  *28th  and  30th  of  June  he  sustained  actions 
outside  the  place  to  cover  his  foragers.  On  the  1st  of  July  he  burned 
the  suburb  of  Madalina,  beyond  the  river  Arga,  and  forced  many  inhabi- 
tants to  quit  the  place  before  the  blockaders*  works  were  completed. 
Skirmishes  now  occurred  almost  daily,  the  French  always  seeking  to 
gather  the  grain,  and  vegetables  which  were  ripe  and  abundant  beyond 
the  walls,  and  the  allies  endeavouring  to  set  fire  to  the  standing  corn 
within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  O^DonnePs  Andalusians  were  permanently  esta- 
blished as  the  blockading  force,  and  the  next  day  the  garrison  made  a 
successful  forage  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  This  operation  was 
repeated  towards  the  east  beyond  the  Arga  on  the  19th,  when  a  sharp 
engagement  of  cavalry  took  place,  during  which  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison  carried  away  a  great  deal  of  corn. 

The  26th,  the  sound  of  Soult*s  artillery  reached  the  pTace,  and  Cassan, 
judging  rightly  that  the  marshal  was  in  march  to  succour  Pampeluna, 
made  a  sally  in  the  night  by  the  Roncevalles  road ;  he  was  driven  back, 
but  the  next  morning  he  came  out  again  with  eleven  hundred  men  and 
two  guns,  overthrew  the  Spanish  outguards,  and  advanced  towards 
Villalba  at  the  moment  when  Picton  was  failing  back  with  the  third  and 
fourth  divisions.  Then  O'Donnel,  as  I  have  before  related,  evacuated 
some  of  the  intrenchments,  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  ammunition,  spiked 
a  number  of  guns,  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Carlos  d'Espana's 
division,  and  the  stand  made  by  Picton  at  Huarte,  would  have  abandoned 
the  blockade  altogether. 

Soon  the  battle  on  the  mountains  of  Oricain  commenced,  the  smoke 
rose  over  the  intervening  heights  of  Escava  and  San  Miguel,  the  French 
cavalry  appeared  on  the  slopes  above  El  Cano,  and  the  baggage  of  the 
allies  was  seen  filing  in  the  opposite  direction  by  Berioplano  along  the 
road  of  Yrurzun.  The  garrison  thought  deliverance  sure,  and  having 
reaped  a  good  harvest  withdrew  into  the  place.  The  bivouac  fires  of 
the  French  army  cheered  them  during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  a 
fresh  sally  being  made  with  the  greatest  confidence,  a  great  deal  of  corn 
was  gathered  with  little  loss  of  men.  Several  deserters  from  the  foreign 
regiments  in  the  English  service  also  came  over  with  intelligence  exag- 
gerated and  coloured  after  the  manner  of  such  men,  and  the  French 
reentered  the  place  elated  with  hope;  but  in  the  evening  the  sound  of 
the  conflict  ceased  and  the  silence  of  the  next  day  showed  that  the  battle 
was  not  to  the  advantage  of  Soult.  However  the  governor  losing  no 
time  made  another  sally,  and  again  obtained  provisions  from  the  south 
side. 

The  30th,  the  fc>attle  recommenced,  but  the  retreating  fire  of  the  French 
told  how  the  conflict  was  decided,  and  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  fell. 
Nevertheless  their  indefotigable  ofl&cers  led  another  sally  on  the  sooth 
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side,  whence  they  carried  off  grain  and  some  ammunition  which  had 
been  led  in  one  of  the  abandoned  outworks. 

On  the  Slst,  Carlos  d'Espana's  troops  and  two  thousand  ofO^DonneTs 
Andalusians,  in  all  about  seven  thousand  men,  resumed  the  blockade, 
and  maintained  it  until  the  middle  of  September,  when  the  Prince  of 
Anglona's  division  of  Del  Parque's  army,  relieved  the  Andalusians,  who 
rejoined  their  own  corps  near  Echallar.  The  allies'  works  of  contniTal- 
latlon  were  now  augmented,  and  when  Paris  retired  into  France  from 
Jaca,  part  of  Mina's  troops  occupied  the  valleys  leading  from  the  side  of 
Sanguesa  to  Pampeluna,  and  made  intrench  ments  to  bar  the  escape  of 
the  garrison  that  way. 

In  September,  Cassan  put  his  fighting  men  upon  rations  of  horse-flesh, 
four  ounces  to  each,  with  some  rice,  and  he  turned  more  families  out  of 
the  town,  but  this  time  they  were  fired  upon  by  their  countrymen  and 
forced  to  re-enter. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  Baron  Maucune,  who  had  conducted  most 
of  the  sallies  during  the  blockade,  attacked  and  carried  some  fortified 
houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  place ;  he  was  immediately  assailed  by  the 
Spanish  cavalry,  but  he  beat  them  and  pursued  the  fugitives  close  to 
Yillalba.  Carlos  d'Espana  then  advanced  to  their  aid  in  person  with  a 
greater  body,  and  the  French  were  driven  in  with  the  loss  of  eighty 
men;  yet  the  Spaniards  lost  a  far  greater  number,  Carlos  d'Espafia 
himself  was  wounded,  and  the  garrison  obtained  some  corn,  which  was 
their  principal  object. 

The  soldiers  were  now  feeding  on  rats  and  other  disgusting  animals ; 
seeking  also  for  roots  beyond  the  walls,  many  in  their  hunger  poisoned 
themselves  with  hemlock,  and  a  number  of  others  unable  to  bear  tlieir 
misery  deserted.  In  this  state  Cassan  made  a  general  sally  on  the  lOth 
of  October,  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  lines  around  him,  with  a  view 
to  breaking  through,  but  after  some  fighting,  his  troops  were  driven  in 
with  the  loss  of  seventy  men,  and  all  hope  of  escape  vanished.  Yet  he 
still  spoke  of  attempting  it,  and  the  public  manner  in  which  he  increased 
the  mines  under  the  citadel  induced  Wellington  to  re-enforce  the  block- 
ade, and  to  bring  up  his  cavalry  into  the  vicinity  of  Pampeluna. 

The  scurvy  now  invaded  the  garrison.  One  thousand  men  were  sick, 
eight  hundred  had  been  wounded,  the  deaths  by  battle  and  disease 
exceeded  four  hundred,  one  hundred  and  twenty  had  deserted,  and  the 
governor,  moved  by  the  great  misery,  offered  on  the  26th  to  surrender 
ifhe  was  allowed  to  retire  into  France  with  his  troops  and  six  pieces  of 
cannon.  This  being  refused,  he  proposed  to  yield  on  condition  of  not 
serving  for  a  year  and  a  day,  which  being  also  denied,  he  broke  off  the 
negotiation,  giving  out  that  he  would  blow  up  the  works  of  the  fortress 
and  break  through  the  blockade.  To  deter  him  a  menacing  letter  was 
thrown  to  his  outposts;  and  Lord  Wellington,  being  informed  of  his 
design,  denounced  it  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  directed  Carlos 
d^Espana  to  put  him,  all  his  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
a  tenth  of  the  soldiers,  to  death  when  the  place  should  be  taken  if  any 
damage  were  done  to  the  works. 

Cassan*s  object  being  merely  to  obtain  better  terms,  this  order  remained 
dormant,  and  happily  so,  for  the  execution  would  never  have  borne  the 
test  of  public  opinion.  To  destroy  the  works  of  Pampeluna  and  break 
through  the  blockading  force,  as  Brenier  did  at  Almeida,  would  have 
been  a  very  noble  exploit,  and  a  useful  one  for  the  French  army  if 
Soalt's  plan  of  changing  the  theatre  of  war  by  descending  into  Aragoo 
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had  been  followed.    There  could  therefore  be  nothing  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  war  in  a  resolute  action  of  that  nature.     On  the  other  hand  if 
the  governor,  having  no  chance  whatever  of  success,  made  a  hopeless 
attempt,  the  pretence  for  destroying  a  great  fortress  belonging  to  the 
Spaniards  and  depriving  the  allies  of  the  fruits  of  their  long  blockade 
and  glorious  battles,  the  conquerors  might  have  justly  exercised  that 
severe  but  undoubted  right  of  war,  refusing  quarter  to  an  enemy.     But 
Lord  Wellington's  letter  to  Espana  involved  another  question,  namely 
the  putting  of  prisoners  to  death.    For  the  soldiers  could  not  be  deci- 
mated until  captured,  and  their  crime  would  have  been  only  obedience 
to  orders  in  a  matter  of  which  they  dared  not  judge.     This  would  have 
been  quite  contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  and  the  threat  must 
undoubtedly  be  considered  only  as  a  device  to  save  the  works  of  Pam- 
peluna  and  to  avoid  the  odium  of  refusing  quarter. 

A  few  days  longer  the  governor  and  garrison  endured  their  distress 
and  then  capitulated,  having  defended  themselves  more  than  four  months 
urith  great  constancy.  The  officers  and  soldiers  became  prisoners  of 
war.  The  first  were  allowed  to  keep  their  arms  and  baggage,  the 
second  their  knapsacks,  expressly  on  the  ground  that  they  had  treated 
the  inhabitants  well  during  the  investment  This  compliment  was  ho- 
nourable to  both  sides,  but  there  was  another  article,  enforced  by  Espana 
without  being  accepted  by  the  garrison,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  motive  but  the  vindictive  ferocity  of  the  Spanish  character.  No 
person  of  either  sex  was  permitted  to  follow  the  French  troops,  and 
women's  affections  were  thus  barbarously  brought  under  the  action  of 
the  sword. 

There  was  no  stronghold  now  retained  by  the  French  in  the  north  of 
Spain  except  Santona,  and  as  the  blockade  of  that  place  bad  been  exceed- 
ingly tedious,  Lord  Wellington,  whose  sea  communications  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  privateers  from  thence,  formed  a  small  British  corps  under 
Lord  Aylmer  with  a  view  to  attack  Laredo,  which  being  on  the  opposite 
point  of  the  harbour  to  Santona  commanded  the  anchorage.     Accidental 
circumstances  however  prevented  this  body  from  proceeding  to  its  desti- 
nation, and  Santona  remained  in  the  enemy's  possession.     With  this 
exception  the  contest  in  the  northern  parts  of  Spain  was  terminated  and 
the  south  of  France  was  now  to  be  invaded ;  but  it  is  fitting  first  to 
show  with  what  great  political  labour  Wellington  brouglit  the  war  to 
this  state,  what  contemptible  actions  and  sentiments,  what  a  faithless 
aUiance,  and  what  vile  governments  his  dazzling  glory  bid  from  the  sight 
of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VL 


Political  state  of  Portugal — ^Violence,  in|^titodet  and  folly  of  the  government  of  that 
ooantrj — Political  state  of  Spain — Various  factions  described,  their  violence,  insolence, 
and  folly — Scandalous  scenes  at  Csdiz — Several  Spanish  generals  desire  a  revolution — 
Lord  Wellington  describes  the  miserable  state  of  tne  country — Anticipates  the  necessity 
of  potting  down  the  cortez  by  force— Resigns  his  oommand  of  the  Spanish  armies — The 
English  ministers  propose  to  remove  him  to  Germany — ^The  new  cortez  reinstate  him  as 
generalissimo  on  his  own  terms — He  expresses  fears  that  the  cause  will  finally  fail,  and 
advises  the  English  ministers  to  withdraw  the  British  army. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  PORTUGAL* 

III  this  country  the  national  jealousy  which  had  been  compressed  by 
the  force  of  invasion  expanded  agidn  with  vioience  ai  danger  receded, 
yoL«  IV.  22 
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and  the  inflaence  of  England  sunk  precisely  in  the  measure  that  her 
army  assured  the  safety  of  Portugal.  When  Wellington  crossed  the 
Ebro,  the  Souza  faction,  always  opposed  in  the  council  to  the  British 
policy,  became  elate;  and  those  members  of  the  government  who  had 
hitherto  cherished  the  British  ascendency  because  it  sustained  them 
against  the  Brazilian  court  intrigues,  now  sought  popularity  by  taking 
an  opposite  direction.  Each  person  of  the  regency  had  his  own  line  of 
opposition  marked  out.  Noguera  vexatiously  resisted  or  suspended 
commercial  and  financial  operations ;  the  principal  Souza  wrangled  more 
fiercely  and  insolently  at  the  council-board ;  the  patriarch  fomented  ill- 
will  at  Lisbon  and  in  the  northern  provinces ;  Forjas,  ambitious  to  com- 
mand the  national  troops,  became  the  organ  of  discontent  upon  military 
matters.  The  return  of  the  prince  regent,  the  treaty  of  commerce,  the 
Oporto  company,  the  privileges  of  the  British  factory  mecchants,  the 
mode  of  paying  the  subsidy,  the  means  of  military  transport,  the  con- 
vention with  Spain  relative  to  the  supply  of  the  Portuguese  troops  in 
that  country,  the  recruiting*  the  organization,  the  command  of  the 
national  army,  and  the  honours  due  to  it,  all  furnished  occasions  for 
factious  proceedings,  which  were  conducted  with  the  ignoble  subtlety 
that  invariably  characterizes  the  politics  of  the  Peninsula.  Moreover 
the  expenditure  of  the  British  army  had  been  immense,  the  trade  and 
commerce  dependent  upon  it,  now  removed  to  the  Spanish  ports,  enor- 
mous. Portugal  had  lived  upon  England.  Her  internal  taxes  care- 
lessly or  partially  enforced  were  vexatious  to  the  people  without  being 
profitable  to  the  government.  Nine-tenths  of  the  revenue  accrued  from 
duties  upon  British  trade,  and  the  sudden  cessation  of  markets  and  of 
employment,  the  absence  of  ready  money,  the  loss  of  profit,  public  and 
private,  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  the  army  while  the  contributions 
and  other  exactions  remained  the  same,  galled  all  classes,  and  the  whole 
nation  was  ready  to  shake  off  the  burden  of  gratitude. 

In  this  state  of  feeling  emissaries  were  employed  to  promulgate  in 
various  directions  tales,  some  true,  some  false,  of  the  disorders  perpe- 
trated by  the  military  detachments,  on  the  lines  of  communication,  adding 
that  they  were  the  result  of  secret  orders  from  Wellington  to  satisfy  his 
personal  hatred  of  Portugal !  At  the  same  time  discourses  and  writings 
against  the  British  influence  abounded  in  Lisbon  and  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  were  re-echoed  or  surpassed  by  the  London  newspapers,  whose 
statements  overflowing  of  falsehood  could  be  traced  to  the  Portuguese 
embassy  in  that  capital.  It  was  asserted  that  England  intending  to  retain 
her  power  in  Portugal  opposed  the  return  of  the  prince  regent;  that  the 
war  itself  being  removed  to  the  frontier  of  France  was  become  wholly 
a  Spanish  cause ;  that  it  was  not  for  Portugal  to  levy  troops,  and  exhaust 
her  resources  to  help  a  nation  whose  aggressions  she  must  be  called 
upon  sooner  or  later  to  resist 

Mr.  Stuart*s  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  government  always  diffi- 
cult was  now  a  continual  remonstrance  and  dispute;  his  complaints  were 
met  with  insolence  or  subterfuge,  and  illegal  violence  against  the  persons 
and  property  of  British  subjects  was  pushed  so  far,  that  Mr.  Sloane,  an 
English  gentleman  upon  whom  no  suspicion  rested,  was  cast  into  prison 
for  three  months  because  he  had  come  to  Lisbon  without  a  passport. 
The  rights  of  the  English  factory  were  invaded,  and  the  Oporto  com- 
pany, which  had  been  established  as  its  rival  in  violation  of  treaty,  was 
openly  cherished.  Irresponsible  and  rapacious,  this  pernicious  company 
robbed  every  body,  and  the  prince  regent  promising  either  to  reform  or 
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totally  abolish  it  ordered  a  preparatory  investigation,  but  to  use  the 
"words  of  Mr.  Stuart,  the  regency  acted  on  the  occasion  no  less  unfairly 
by  their  sovereign  than  unjustly  by  their  ally. 

Especial  privileges  claimed  by  the  factory  merchants  were  another 
cause  of  disquiet.  They  pretended  to  exemption  from  certain  taxes, 
and  from  billets,  and  that  a  fixed  number  of  their  clerks,  domestics  and 
cattle  should  be  exonerated  of  military  service.  These  pretensions  were 
disputed.  The  one  touching  servants  and  cattle,  doubtful  at  best,  had 
been  grossly  abused,  and  that  relating  to  billets  unfounded;  but  the 
taxes  were  justly  resisted,  and  the  merchants  offered  a  voluntary  con* 
tribution  to  the  same  amount.  The  government  rudely  refused  this 
ofier,  seized  their  property,  imprisoned  their  persons,  impressed  their 
cattle  to  transport  supplies  that  never  reached  the  troops,  and  made 
soldiers  of  their  clerks  and  servants  without  any  intention  of  re  enforcing 
the  army.  Mr.  Stuart  immediately  deducted  from  the  subsidy  the  amount 
of  the  property  thus  forcibly  taken,  and  repaid  the  sufferers.  The  re- 
gency  then  commenced  a  dispute  upon  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce,  and  the  prince,  though  he  openly  ordered  it  to  be  executed, 
secretly  permitted  Count  Funchal,  his  prime  minister,  to  remain  in 
London  as  ambassador  until  the  disputes  arising  upon  this  treaty  gene* 
rally  were  arranged.  Funchal,  who  disliked  to  quit  London,  took  care 
to  interpose  many  obstacles  to  a  final  decision,  always  advising  delay 
under  pretence  of  rendering  ultimate  concession  of  value  in  other  nego- 
tiations then  depending. 

When  the  battle  of  Vittoria  became  known,  the  regency  proposed  to 
entreat  the  return  of  the  prince  from  the  Brazils,  hoping  thereby  to 
excite  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Stuart ;  but  when  he,  contrary  to  their 
expectations,  approved  of  the  proposal,  they  deferred  the  execution. 
The  British  cabinet,  which  had  long  neglected  WeIlington*s  suggestions 
on  this  head,  then  pressed  the  matter  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Funchal,  who 
had  been  at  first  averse,  now  urged  it  warmly,  fearing  that  if  the  prince 
remained  he  could  no  longer  defer  going  to  the  Brazils.  However  few 
of  the  Portuguese  nobles  desired  the  return  of  the  royal  family,  and 
when  the  thing  was  proposed  to  the  regent  he  discovered  no  inclination 
for  the  voyage. 

But  the  most  important  subject  of  discord  was  the  army.  The 
absence  of  the  sovereign  and  the  intrigues  which  ruled  the  court  of  Rio 
Janeiro  had  virtually  rendered  the  government  at  Lisbon  an  oligarchy 
without  a  leader,  in  other  words,  a  government  formed  for  mischief. 
The  whole  course  of  this  history  has  shown  that  all  Wellington's  energy 
and  ability,  aided  by  the  sagacity  and  firmness  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  by  the 
influence  of  England's  power  and  riches,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet 
the  evils  flowing  from  this  foul  source.  Even  while  the  French  armies 
were  menacing  the  capital,  the  regency  was  split  into  factions,  the  finan- 
cial resources  were  neglected  or  wasted,  the  public  servants  were  inso- 
lent, incapable  and  corrupt,  the  poorer  people  oppressed,  and  the  military 
force  for  want  of  sustenance  was  at  the  end  of  1812  on  the  point  of  dis- 
solving altogether.  The  strenuous  interference  of  the  English  general 
and  envoy,  seconded  by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  British  oflS- 
cers  in  the  Portuguese  service,  restored  indeed  the  eflBciency  of  the 
army,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1813  the  spirit  of  the  troops  was  surpass- 
ing. Even  the  militia-men,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  colours  and 
drafted  into  the  line  to  punish  their  conduct  at  Guarda  under  General 
Trant  in  1812,  nobly  regained  their  standards  on  the  Pyrenees. 
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But  this  state  of  affairs  acting  upon  the  naturally  sanguine  tempera- 
ment and  vanity  of  the  Portuguese,  created  a  very  exaggerated  notion 
of  their  military  prowess  and  importance,  and  withal  a  morbid  sensitive- 
ness to  praise  or  neglect.  General  Picton  had  thrown  some  slur  upon 
the  conduct  of  a  regiment  at  Vittoria,  and  Marshal  Beresford  complained 
that  full  justice  had  not  been  done  to  their  merits.  The  eulogiums 
passed  in  the  English  parliament  and  in  the  despatches  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  British  and  Spanish  troops,  but  not  extended  to  the  Portuguese, 
galled  the  whole  nation,  and  the  remarks  and  omissions  of  the  London 
newspapers  were  as  wormwood. 

Meanwhile  the  regency,  under  pretext  of  a  dispute  with  Spain  relative 
to  a  breach  of  the  military  convention  of  supply,  neglected  the  subsis- 
tence of  the  army  altogether;  and  at  the  same  time  so  many  obstacles 
to  the  recruiting  were  raised,  that  the  depots,  which  ought  to  have  fur- 
nished twelve  thousand  men  to  replace  the  losses  sustained  in  the  cam- 
paign, only  contained  four  thousand,  who  were  also  without  the  means 
of  taking  the  field.  This  matter  became  so  serious  that  Beresford  quitting 
the  army  in  October  came  to  Lisbon,  to  propose  a  new  regulation  which 
should  disregard  the  exemptions  claimed  by  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and 
the  English  merchants  for  their  servants  and  followers.  On  his  arrival 
Forjas  urged  the  public  discontent  at  the  political  position  of  the  Portu- 
guese troops.  They  were,  he  said,  generally  incorporated  with  the 
British  divisions,  commanded  by  British  officers,  and  having  no  distinct 
recognised  existence  their  services  were  unnoticed  and  the  glory  of  tiie 
country  suffered.  The  world  at  large  knew  not  how  many  men  Portu- 
gal furnished  for  the  war.  It  was  known  indeed  that  there  were  Por- 
tuguese soldiers,  as  it  was  known  that  there  were  Br uns wickers  and 
Hanoverians,  but  as  a  national  army  nothing  was  known  of  them;  their 
exertions,  their  courage,  only  went  to  swell  the  general  triumph  of  Eng- 
land, while  the  Spaniards,  inferior  in  numbers,  and  far  inferior  in  all 
military  qualities,  were  flattered,  praised,  thanked  in  the  public  de- 
spatches, in  the  English  newspapers,  and  in  the  discourses  and  votes  of 
the  British  parliament.  He  proposed  therefore  to  have  the  Portuguese 
formed  into  a  distinct  army  acting  under  Lord  Wellington. 

It  was  objected  that  the  brigades  incorporated  with  the  British  divi- 
sions were  fed  by  the  British  commissariat  the  cost  being  deducted  from 
the  subsidy,  an  advantage  the  loss  of  which  the  Portuguese  could  not 
sustain.  Forjas  rejoined  that  they  could  feed  their  own  troops  cheaper 
if  the  subsidy  was  paid  in  money ;  but  Beresford  referred  him  to  bis 
scanty  means  of  transport,  so  scanty  that  the  few  stores  they  were 
then  bound  to  furnish  for  the  unattached  brigades  depending  upon  the 
Portuguese  commissariat  were  not  forwarded.  Foiled  on  this  point, 
Forjas  proposed  gradually  to  withdraw  the  best  brigades  from  the  Eng- 
lish divisions,  to  incorporate  them  with  the  unattached  brigades  of  native 
troops,  and  so  form  an  auxiliary  corps ;  but  the  same  objection  of  trans- 
port still  applied  and  this  matter  dropped  for  the  moment.  The  regency 
then  agreed  to  reduce  the  legal  age  of  men  liable  to  the  conscription  for 
the  army ;  but  the  islands,  which  ought  to  have  given  three  hundred 
men  yearly,  were  exempt  from  their  control,  and  the  governors  sup- 
ported by  the  prince  regent  refused  to  permit  any  levies  in  their  juris- 
dictions, and  even  granted  asylums  to  all  those  who  wished  to  avoid  the 
levy  in  Portugal.  In  the  islands  also  the  persons  so  injustly  and  cruelly 
imprisoned  in  1810  were  still  kept  in  durance,  although  the  r^ency 
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yielding  to  the  persevering  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  released  those  at  Lisbon. 

Soon  afler  this,  Beresford  desired  to  go  to  England,  and  the  occasion 
was  seized  by  Forjas  to  renew  his  complaints  and  his  proposition  for 
a  separate  army  which  he  designed  to  command  himself.  General 
Sylveira's  claim  to  that  honour  was  however  supported  by  the  Souzas, 
to  whose  faction  he  belonged,  and  the  only  matter  in  which  all  agreed 
i¥as  the  display  of  ill-will  towards  England.  Lord  Wellington  became 
indignant.  The  English  newspapers,  he  said,  did  much  mischief  by  their 
assertions,  but  he  never  suspected  they  could  by  their  omissions  alienate 
the  Portuguese  nation  and  government.  The  latter  complained  that 
their  troops  were  not  praised  in  parliament,  nothing  could  be  more 
different  from  a  debate  within  the  house  than  the  representation  of  it  in 
the  newspapers.  The  latter  seldom  stated  an  event  or  transaction  as  it 
really  occurred,  unless  when  they  absolutely  copied  what  was  written 
for  them ;  and  even  then  their  observations  branched  out  so  far  from 
the  text,  that  they  appeared  absolutely  incapable  of  understanding,  much 
less  of  stating  the  truth  upon  any  subject.  The  Portuguese  people 
should  therefore  be  cautious  of  taking  English  newspapers  as  a  test  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Portuguese  army  was  held  in  England, 
where  its  character  stood  high  and  was  rising  daily.  "  Mr.  Forjas  is," 
said  Lord  Wellington,  **  the  ablest  man  of  business  1  have  met  with  in 
the  Peninsula,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  not  on  such  grounds  have  the 
lolly  to  alter  a  successful  military  system.  I  understand  something  of 
the  organization  and  feeding  of  troops,  and  I  assure  him  that  separated 
from  the  British,  the  Portuguese  army  could  not  keep  the  field  in  a  good 
state,  although  their  government  were  to  incur  ten  times  the  expense 
under  the  actual  system ;  and  if  they  are  not  in  a  fitting  state  for  the 
£eld,  they  can  gain  no  honour,  they  must  suffer  dishonour!  The  vexa- 
tious disputes  with  Spain  are  increasing  daily,  and  if  the  omissions  or 
assertions  of  newspapers  are  to  be  the  causes  of  disagreement  with  the 
Portuguese  I  will  quit  the  Peninsula  for  ever  !" 

This  remonstrance  being  read  to  the  regency,  Forjas  replied  officially: 
"  The  Portuguese  government  demanded  nothing  unreasonable.  The 
happy  campaign  of  1813  was  not  to  make  it  heedless  of  sacrifices 
beyond  its  means.  It  had  a  right  to  expect  greater  exertions  from 
Spain,  which  was  more  interested  than  Portugal  in  the  actual  operations, 
since  the  safety  of  the  latter  was  obtained.  Portugal  only  wanted  a 
solid  peace,  she  did  not  expect  increase  of  territory,  nor  any  advantage 
save  the  consideration  and  influence  which  the  services  and  gallantry  of 
her  troops  would  give  her  amongst  European  nations,  and  which,  un- 
happily, she  would  probably  require  in  her  future  intercourse  with  Spain. 
The  English  prince  regent,  his  ministers  and  his  generals,  had  rendered 
full  justice  to  her  military  services  in  the  official  reports,  but  that  did 
not  suffice  to  give  them  weight  in  Europe.  Official  reports  did  not 
remove  this  inconvenience.  It  was  only  the  public  expressions  of  the 
English  prince  and  his  ministers  that  could  do  justice.  The  Portuguese 
army  was  commanded  by  Marshal  Beresford,  Marquis  of  Campo  Mayor. 
It  ought  always  to  be  so  considered  and  thanked  accordingly  for  ilte 
exploits,  and  with  as  much  form  and  solemnity  by  the  English  par- 
liament and  general  as  was  used  towards  the  Spanish  army.  The 
more  so  that  the  Portuguese  had  sacrificed  their  national  pride  to  the 
common  good,  whereas  the  Spanish  pride  had  retarded  the  success  of 
the  cause  and  the  liberty  of  Europe.    It  was  necessary  also  to  form  good 
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native  generals  to  be  of  use  af\er  the  war;  but  putting  that  questkm 
aside,  it  was  only  demanded  to  have  the  divisions  separated  by  degrees 
and  given  to  Portuguese  officers.  Nevertheless  such  grave  objections 
being  advanced  they  were  willing,  he  said,  to  drop  the  matter  alto- 
gether." 

The  discontent  however  remained,  for  the  argument  had  weight,  and 
if  any  native  officer's  reputation  had  been  sufficient  to  make  the  pro- 
ceeding plausible,  the  British  officers  would  have  been  driven  from  the 
Portuguese  service,  the  armies  separated,  and  both  ruined.  As  it  was* 
the  regency  terminated  the  discussion  from  inability  to  succeed ;  from 
fear,  not  from  reason.  The  persons  who  pretended  to  the  command 
were  Forjas  and  Sylveira;  but  the  English  officers  who  were  as  yet 
well  liked  by  the  troops,  would  have  served  under  the  former;  and 
Wellington  objected  strongly  to  the  latter,  having  by  experience  dis- 
covered that  he  was  an  incapable  officer,  seeking  a  base  and  pernicious 
popularity  by  encouraging  the  views  of  the  soldiers.  Beresford  then 
relinquished  his  intention  of  going  to  England,  and  the  justice  of  the 
complaint  relative  to  the  reputation  of  the  Portuguese  army  being 
obvious,  the  general  orders  became  more  marked  in  favour  of  the 
troops.  But  the  most  effectual  check  to  the  project  of  the  regency  was 
the  significant  intimation  of  Mr.  Stuart,  that  England  being  bound  by 
no  conditions  in  the  payment  of  the  subsidy,  had  a  right  if  it  was  not 
applied  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  her,  to  withdraw  it  altogether. 

To  have  this  subsidy  in  specie  and  to  supply  their  own  troops  con- 
tinued to  be  the  cry  of  the  regency,  until  their  inability  to  effect  the  latter 
became  at  last  so  apparent  that  they  gave  the  matter  up  in  despair. 
Indeed  Forjas  was  too  able  a  man  ever  to  have  supposed,  that  the  badly 
organized  administration  of  Portugal,  was  capable  of  supporting  an  efll- 
cient  army  in  the  field  five  hundred  miles  from  its  own  country;  the 
real  object  was  to  shake  off  the  British  influence  if  possible  without  losing 
the  subsidy.  For  the  honour  of  the  army  or  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers 
neither  the  regency  nor  the  prince  himself  had  any  care.  While  the 
former  were  thus  disputing  for  the  command,  they  suffered  their  subordi- 
nates to  ruin  an  establishment  at  Runa,  the  only  asylum  in  Portugal  for 
mutilated  soldiers,  and  turned  the  helpless  veterans  adrift.  And  the 
prince,  while  he  lavished  honours  upon  the  dependents  and  creatures  of 
his  court  at  Rio  Janeiro,  placed  those  officers  whose  fidelity  and  hard 
fighting  had  preserved  his  throne  in  Portugal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
amongst  the  menial  servants  of  the  palace  who  were  decorated  with  the 
same  ribands !  Honour,  justice,  humanity,  were  alike  despised  by  the 
ruling  men,  and  Lord  Wellington  thus  expressed  his  strong  disgust : 

**  The  British  army  which  I  have  the  honour  to  command  has  met  with 
nothing  but  ingratitude  from  the  government  and  authorities  in  Portugal 
for  their  services,  every  thing  that  could  be  done  has  been  done  by  the 
civil  authorities  lately  to  oppress  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  every  occa- 
sion in  which  it  has  by  any  accident  been  in  their  power,  I  hope  how- 
ever that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  Portugal !" 

Such  were  the  relations  of  the  Portuguese  government  with  England,, 
and  with  Spain  they  were  not  more  friendly.  Seven  envoys  from  that 
country  had  succeeded  each  other  at  Lisbon  in  three  years.  The  Por- 
tuguese regency  dreaded  the  democratic  opinions  which  had  obtained 
ground  in  Spain,  and  the  leading  party  in  the  cortez  were  intent  to 
spread  those  opinions  over  the  whole  Peninsula.  The  only  bond  of 
sympathy  between  the  two  governments  was  hatred  of  tlie  English,  who 
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had  saved  both.  On  all  other  points  they  differed.  The  exiled  Bishop 
of  Orense,  from  his  asylum  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  excited  the  Galli- 
cians  against  the  cortez  so  vigorously,  that  his  expulsion  from  Portugal, 
or  at  least  his  removal  from  the  northern  frontier,  was  specially  demanded 
by  the  Spanish  minister ;  but  though  a  long  and  angry  discussion  fol- 
lowed, the  bishop  was  only  civilly  requested  by  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment to  abstain  from  acts  disagreeable  to  the  Spanish  regency.  The  latter 
then  demanded  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  as  a  delinquent,  where- 
upon the  Portuguese  quoted  a  decree  of  the  cortez  which  deprived  the 
bishop  of  his  rights  as  a  Spanish  citizen  and  denaturalized  him.  How- 
ever he  was  removed  twenty  leagues  from  the  frontier,  nor  was  the 
Portuguese  government  itself  quite  free  from  ecclesiastic  troubles.  The 
Bishop  of  Braganza  preached  doctrines  which  were  offensive  to  the 
patriarch  and  the  government ;  he  was  confined,  but  soon  released  and 
an  ecclesiastical  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  which  only  increased 
his  followers  and  extended  the  influence  of  his  doctrines. 

Another  cause  of  uneasiness,  at  a  later  period,  was  the  return  of 
fiallesteros  from  his  exile  at  Ceuta.  He  had  been  permitted  towards  the 
end  of  1813,  and  as  Lord  Wellington  thought  with  no  good  intent,  to 
reside  at  Frejenal..  The  Portuguese  regency,  fearing  that  he  would  rally 
round  him  other  discontented  persons,  set  agents  to  watch  his  proceed- 
ings* and  under  pretence  of  putting  down  robbers  who  abounded  on  that 
frontier,  established  a  line  of  cavalry  and  called  out  the  militia,  thus 
making  it  manifest  that  but  a  little  was  wanting  to  kindle  a  war  between 
the  two  countries. 

POLITICAL  STATB  OF  SPAIN. 

Lord  Wellington's  victories  bad  put  an  end  to  the  intercourse  between 
Joseph  and  the  Spaniards  who  desired  to  make  terms  with  the  French; 
bat  those  people,  not  losing  hope,  formed  a  strong  anti-English  party, 
and  watched  to  profit  by  the  disputes  between  the  two  great  factions  at 
Cadiz,  which  had  now  become  most  rancorous  and  dangerous  to  the 
common  cause.  The  serviles,  extremely  bigoted  both  in  religion  and 
politics,  had  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  on  their  side.  They  were  the 
most  numerous  in  the  cortez,  and  their  views  were  generally  in  accord 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people  beyond  the  Isla  de  Leon,  although  their 
doctrines  were  comprised  in  two  sentences, — ^n  absolute  king, — ^n 
intolerant  church.  The  liberals,  supported  and  instigated  by  all  ardent 
innovators,  by  the  commercial  body  and  populace  of  Cadiz,  had  also 
partisans  beyond  the  Isla;  and  taking  as  guides  the  revolutionary 
writings  of  the  French  philosophers,  were  hastening  onwards  to  a 
democracy,  without  regard  to  ancient  usages  or  feelings,  and  without 
practical  ability  to  carry  their  theories  into  execution.  There  w&s 
also  a  fourth  faction  in  the  cortez,  formed  by  the  American  deputies,  who 
were  secretly  labouring  for  the  independence  of  the  colonies;  they  some- 
times joined  the  liberals,  sometimes  the  serviles,  as  it  suited  their  pur- 
poses, and  thus  often  produced  anomalous  results,  because  they  were  nu» 
merous  enough  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  side  which  they  espoused. 
Jealousy  of  England  was  however  common  to  all,  and  "  Inglesismo** 
was  used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  Posterity  will  scarcely  believe,  that 
when  Lord  Wellington  was  commencing  the  campaign  of  1813  the  cortez 
was  with  difficulty,  and  by  threats  rather  than  reason,  prevented  from 
passing  a  law  forbidding  foreign  troops  to  enter  a  Spanish  fortress. 
Alicante,  Tarifa,  Cadiz  itself  where  they  held  their  sittings,  had  been 
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preserved;  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  had  been  retaken  for  them  by  British 
valour;  English  money  had  restored  their  broicen  walls  and  replenished 
their  exhausted  magazines ;  English  and  Portuguese  blood  still  smolced 
from  their  ramparts;  but  the  men  from  whose  veins  that  blood  had 
flowed,  were  to  be  denied  entrance  at  gates  which  they  could  not 
approach  without  treading  on  the  bones  of  slaughtered  comrades  who 
had  sacrificed  tlieir  lives  to  procure  for  this  sordid  ungrateful  assembly 
the  power  to  ofler  the  insult. 

The  subjection  of  the  bishops  and  other  clergy,  who  had  in  Qallicia 
openly  op|:K)sed  the  abolition  of  the  inquisition  and  excited  the  people  to 
resistance,  was  an  object  of  prominent  interest  with  an  active  section  of 
the  liberals  called  the  **  Jacobins.**  And  this  section  generally  ruled  the 
cortez,  because  the  Americans  leaned  strongly  towards  their  doctrines, 
and  the  interest  of  the  anti-English  or  French  party,  was  to  produce  dis- 
sensions, which  could  be  best  effected  by  supporting  the  most  violent 
public  men.  A  fierce  and  obstinate  faction  they  were,  and  they  com- 
pelled the  churchmen  tosubnMt  for  the  time,  but  not  until  the  dispute  be- 
came so  serious  that  Lord  Wellington  when  in  the  Pyrenees  expected  a 
civil  war  on  his  communications,  and  thought  the  clergy  and  the 
peasantry  would  take  part  with  the  French.  This  notion  which  gives 
his  measure  for  the  patriotism  of  both  parties,  proved  however  un- 
founded ;  his  extreme  discontent  at  the  progress  of  liberal  doctrines  had 
somewhat  warped  his  judgment ;  the  people  were  less  attached  to  the 
church  than  he  imagined,  the  clergy  of  Gallicia,  meeting  with  no  solid 
support,  submitted  to  the  cortez,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago  fled 
to  Portugal. 

Deep  unmitigated  hatred  of  democracy  was  indeed  the  moving  spring 
of  the  English  tories*  policy.  Napoleon  was  warred  against,,  not  as  they 
pretended  because  he  was  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  for  he  was  neither ; 
not  because  his  invasion  of  Spain  was  unjust,  but  because  he  was  the 
powerful  and  successful  enemy  of  aristocratic  privileges.  The  happiness 
and  independence  of  the  Peninsula  were  words  without  meaning  in  their 
state  papers  and  speeches,  and  their  anger  and  mortification  were  ex- 
treme when  they  found  success  against  the  emperor  had  fostered  that 
democracy  it  was  their  object  to  destroy.  They  were  indeed  only  pre- 
vented by  the  superior  prudence  and  sagacity  of  their  general,  from  in 
terfering  with  the  internal  government  of  Spain  in  so  arrogant  and 
injudicious  a  manner,  that  an  open  rupture,  wherein  the  Spaniards  would 
have  had  all  appearance  of  justice,  must  have  ensued.  This  folly  was 
however  stifled  by  Wellington,  who  desired  to  wait  until  the  blow  could  be 
given  with  some  effect,  and  he  was  quite  willing  to  deal  it  himself;  yet 
the  conduct  of  the  cortez,  and  that  of  the  executive  government  which 
acted  under  its  control,  was  so  injurious  to  Spain  and  to  his  military 
operations,  and  so  unjust  to  him  personally,  that  the  warmest  friends  of 
freedom  cannot  blame  his  enmity.  Rather  should  his  moderation  be  ad- 
mired, when  we  find  his  aristocratic  hati^ed  of  the  Spanish  constitution 
exacerbated  by  a  state  of  affairs  thus  described  by  Vegas,  a  considerable 
member  of  the  cortez  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

Speaking  of  the  •*  ^francesados^^  or  French  party,  more  numerous 
than  was  supposed  and  active  to  increase  their  numbers,  he  says,  **  The 
thing  which  they  moat  enforced  and  which  made  most  progress  was  the 
diminution  of  the  English  influence.  Amongst  the  serviles  they  gained 
proselytes  by  objecting  to  the  English  religion  and  constitution,  which 
restricted  the  power  of  the  sovereign.    With  the  liberals,  they  said  the 
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same  constitution  gave  tlie  sovereign  too  much  power ;  and  the  Spanish 
constitution  having  brought  the  king's  authority  under  that  of  the  cortez, 
was  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  English  cabinet  and  aristocracy,  who, 
fearing  the  example  would  encourage  the  reformers  of  England,  were 
resolved  that  the  Spanish  constitution  should  not  stand.  To  the  Ame- 
ricans they  observed,  that  Lord  Wellington  opposed  them,  because  he 
did  not  help  them  and  permitted  expeditions  to  be  sent  from  Spain  ;  but 
to  the  Europeans  who  wished  to  retain  the  colonies  and  exclude  foreign 
trade,  they  represented  the  English  as  fomenters  and  sustainers  of  the 
colonial  rebellion,  because  they  did  not  join  their  forces  with  Spain  to 
put  it  down. .  To  the  honest  patriots  of  all  parties  they  said  that  every 
concession  to  theEnglish  general  was  an  offence  against  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  the  nation.  If  he  was  active  in  the  field,  he  was  intent 
to  subjugate  Spain  rather  than  defeat  the  enemy ;  if  he  was  careful  in 
preparation,  his  delay  was  to  enable  the  French  to  conquer ;  if  he  was 
vigorous  in  urging  the  government  to  useful  measures,  his  design  was  to 
impose  his  own  laws ;  if  he  neglected  the  Spanish  armies,  he  desired 
they  should  be  beaten  ;  if  he  meddled  with  them  usefully,  it  was  to  gain 
the  soldiers,  turn  the  army  against  the  country,  and  thus  render  Spain 
dependent  on  England/*  And  these  perfidious  insinuations  were  effec- 
tual, because  they  flattered  the  national  pride,  as  proving  that  the 
Spaniards  could  do  every  thing  for  themselves  without  the  aid  of 
foreigners.  **  Finally  that  nothing  could  stop  the  spread  of  such  dan- 
gerous doctrines  but  new  victories,  which  would  bring  the  simple  honesty 
and  gratitude  of  the  people  at  large  into  activity.*'  Those  victories 
came  and  did  indeed  stifle  the  French  party  in  Spain,  but  many  of  their 
arguments  were  too  well  founded  to  be  stifled  with  their  party. 

The  change  of  government  which  had  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  gave  hope  that  the  democratic  violence  of  the  cortez  would  decline 
under  the  control  of  the  Cardinal  Bourbon ;  butt  hat  prince,  who  was  not 
of  the  true  royal  blood  in  the  estimation  of  the  Spaniards,  because  his 
father  had  married  without  the  consent  of  the  king,  was  from  age, 
and  infirmity,  and  ignorance,  a  nullity.  The  new  regency  became 
therefore  more  the  slaves  of  the  cortez  than  their  predecessors,  and  the 
Cadiz  editors  of  newspapers,  pre-eminent  in  falsehood  and  wickedness 
even  amongst  their  unprincipled  European  brotherhood,  being  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Jacobins,  directed  the  populace  of  that  city  as  tliey  pleased. 
And  always  the  serviles  yielded  under  the  dread  of  personal  violence. 
Their  own  crimes  had  become  their  punishment.  They  had  taught  the 
people  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest  that  murder  was  patriotism, 
and  now  their  spirit  sunk  and  quailed,  because  at  every  step,  to  use  the 
terribly  significant  expression  of  Wellington,  '*  The  ghost  of  Solano  was 
staring  them  in  the  face." 

The  principal  points  of  the  Jacobins*  policy  in  support  of  their  crude 
constitution,  which  they  considered  as  perfect  as  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  were,  1°.  The  abolition  of  the  inquisition,  the  arrest  and  punish- 
ment of  the  Gallician  bishops,  arid  the  consequent  warfare  with  the 
clergy.  -Z"*,  The  putting  aside  the  claim  of  Carlotta  to  the  regency.  3*. 
The  appointment  of  captain-generals  and  other  oflScers  to  suit  their 
factious  purposes.  4"*.  The  obtaining  of  money  for  their  necessities, 
without  including  therein  the  nourishment  of  the  armies.  5*.  The  con- 
trol of  the  ejections  for  new  cortez  so  as  to  procure  an  assembly  of  their 
own  way  of  thinking,  or  to  prevent  its  assembling  at  the  legal  period  in 
October. 
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The  matter  of  the  bishops^  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  involved  them  Id 
a  national  war  with  Portugal,  and  a  civil  war  with  Gallicia.  The  affair 
of  the  princess  was  less  serious,  but  she  had  never  ceased  intriguing, 
and  her  pretensions,  wisely  opposed  by  the  British  ministers  and  general 
while  the  army  was  cooped  up  in  Portugal,  were,  although  she  was  a 
declared  enemy  to  the  English  alliance,  now  rather  favoured  by  Sir 
Henry  Wellesley  as  a  mode  of  checicing  the  spread  of  democracy.  Lord 
Wellington  however  still  held  aloof,  observing  that  if  appointed  occording 
to  the  constitution,  she  would  not  be  less  a  slave  to  the  cortez  than  her 
predecessors,  and  England  would  have  the  discredit  of  giving  power  to 
••  the  worst  woman  in  existence." 

To  remove  the  seat  of  government  from  the  influence  of  the  Cadiz 
populace  was  one  mode  of  abating  the  power  of  the  democratic  party, 
and  the  yellow  fever,  coming  imYnediately  after  the  closing  of  the  general 
cortez  in  September,  had  apparently  given  the  executive  government 
some  freedom  of  action,  and  seemed  to  furnish  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  English  ambassador  to  effect  its  removal.  The  regency,  dreading 
the  epidemic,  suddenly  resolved  to  proceed  to  Madrid,  telling  Sir  Henry 
Wellesley,  who  joyfully  hastened  to  offer  pecuniary  aid,  that  to  avoid 
the  siclcness  was  their  sole  motive.  They  had  secretly  formed  this 
resolution  at  night  and  proposed  to  commence  the  journey  next  day,  but 
a  disturbance  arose  in  the  city  and  the  alarmed  regents  convolced  the 
extraordinary  cortez ;  the  ministers  were  immediately  called  before  it, 
and  bending  in  fear  before  their  masters,  declared  with  a  scandalous 
disregard  of  truth,  that  there  was  no  intention  to  quit  the  Isia  without 
consulting  the  cortez.*  Certain  deputies  were  thereupon  appointed  to 
inquire  if  there  was  any  fever,  and  a  few  cases  being  discovered,  the 
deputation,  apparently  to  shield  the  regents,  recommended  that  they 
should  remove  to  Port  St.  Mary. 

This  did  not  satisfy  the  assembly.  The  government  was  comman(]ed 
to  remain  at  Cadiz  until  the  new  general  cortez  should  be  installed,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  probe  the  whole  affair  or  rather  to  pacify 
the  populace,  who  were  so  offended  with  the  report  of  the  first  deputa- 
tion, that  the  speech  of  Arguelles  on  presenting  it  was  hissed  from  the 
galleries,  although  he  was  the  most  popular  and  eloquent  member  of  the 
cortez.  The  more  moderate  liberals  thus  discovered  that  they  were 
equally  with  the  serviles  the  slaves  of  the  newspaper  writers.  Neverthe- 
less the  inherent  excellence  of  freedom,  though  here  presented  in  such 
fantastic  and  ignoble  shapes,  was  involuntarily  admitted  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington when  he  declared,  that  wherever  the  cortez  and  government 
should  fix  themselves  th)s  press  would  follow  to  control,  and  the  people 
of  Seville,  Grenada,  or  Madrid,  would  become  as  bad  as  the  people  of 
Cadiz. 

The  composition  of  the  new  cortez  was  naturally  an  object  of  hope 
and  fear  to  all  factions,  and  the  result  being  uncertain,  the  existing 
assembly  took  such  measures  to  prolong  its  own  power  that  it  was 
expected  two  cortez  would  be  established,  the  one  at  Cadiz,  the  other  at 
Seville,  each  striving  for  mastery  in  the  jfiation.  However  the  new  body 
after  many  delays  was  installed  at  Cadiz  in  November,  and  the  Jacobins, 
strong  in  the  violence  of  the  populace,  still  swayed  the  assembly,  and 
kept  the  seat  of  government  at  Cadiz  until  the  rapid  spread  of  the  fever 
brought  a  stronger  fear  into  action.     Then  the  resolution  to  repair  to 
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Madrid  was  adopted,  and  the  sessions  in  the  Isia  closed  on  the  20th  of 
November.  Yet  not  without  troubles.  For  the  general  belief  being 
that  no  person  could  take  the  sickness  twice,  and  almost  every  resident 
family  had  already  suffered  from  former  visitations,  the  merchants  with 
an  infamous  cupidity  declaring  that  there  was  no  fever,  induced  the 
authorities  flagitiously  to  issue  clean  bills  of  health  to  ships  leaving  the 
port,  and  endeavoured  by  intimidation  to  keep  the  regency  and  cortez 
in  the  city.* 

An  exact  and  copious  account  of  these  factions  and  disputes  and  of 

the  permanent  influence  which  -these  discussions  of  the  principles  of 

government,  this  constant  collision  of  opposite  doctrines,  had  upon  the 

character  of  the  people,  would,  if  sagaciously  traced,  form  a  lesson  of 

the  highest  interest  for  nations.     But  to  treat  the  subject  largely  would 

be  to  write  a  political  history  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and  it  is  only 

the  effect  upon  the  military  operations  which  properly  appertains  to  a 

history  of  the  war.     That  effect  was  one  of  unmitigated  evil,  but  it  must 

be  observed  that  this  did  not  necessarily  spring  from  the  democratic 

system,  since  precisely  the  same  mischiefs  were  to  be  traced  in  Portugal, 

where  arbitrary  power,  called  legitimate  government,  was  prevalent.     In 

both  cases  alike,  the  people  and  the  soldiers  suffered  for  the  crimes  of 

factious  politicians. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  part  of  this  vo]ume,t  that  one  Spanish 
regency  contracted  an  engagement  with  Lord  Wellington  on  the  faith  of 
which  he  took  the  command  of  their  armies  in  1813.  It  was  scru- 
pulously adhered  to  by  him,  but  systematically  violated  by  the  new 
regency  and  minister  of  war,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  concluded.  His 
recommendations  for  promotion  afler  Vittoria  were  disregarded,  orders 
were  sent  direct  to  the  subordinate  generals,  and  changes  were  made 
in  the  commands  and  in  the  destinations  of  the  troops  without  his  con- 
currence, and  without  passing  through  him  as  generalissimo.  Scarcely 
bad  he  crossed  the  Ebro  when  Castanos,  captain-general  of  Galiicia, 
Estremadura,  and  Castile,  was  disgracefully  removed  from  his  govern- 
ment under  pretence  of  calling  him  to  assist  in  the  council  of  state. 
His  nephew  General  Giron  was  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand over  the  Gallician  army,  although  both  he  and  Castanos  had  been 
largely  commended  for  their  conduct  by  Lord  Wellington.  General 
Freyrc,  appointed  captain-general  of  Castile  and  Estremadura,  succeeded 
Giron  in  command  of  the  troops,  and  the  infamous  Lacy  replaced  Cas- 
tanos in  Gallicia,  chosen,  it  was  believed,  as  a  fitter  tool  to  work  out  the 
measure  of  the  Jacobins  against  the  clergy  in  that  kingdom.  Nor  was 
the  sagacity  of  that  faction  at  fault,  for  Castanos  would,  according  to 
Lord  Wellington,  have  turned  his  arms  against  the  cortez  If  an  op- 
portunity had  offered.  He  and  others  were  now  menaced  with  death, 
and  the  cortez  contemplated  an  attack  upon  the  tithes,  upon  the  feudal 
and  royal  tenths,  and  upon  the  estates  of  the  grandees.  All  except  the 
last  very  fitting  to  do  if  the  times  and  circumstances  had  t>een  fa- 
vourable for  a  peaceful  arrangement ;  but  most  insane  when  the  nation 
generally  was  averse,  and  there  was  an  invader  in  the  country  to  whom 
the  discontented  could  turn.  The  clergy  were  at  open  warfare  with  the 
government,  many  generals  were  dissatisfied,  and  menacing  in  their 
communications  with  the  superior  civil  authorities,  the  soldiers  were 
starving,  and  the  people  tired  of  their  miseries  only  desired  to  get  rid 
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of  the  invaders,  and  to  avoid  the  burden  of  supplying  the  troops  of  eitber 
side.  The  English  cabinet,  after  having  gorged  Spain  with  gold  and 
flattery,  was  totally  without  influence.  A  terrible  convulsion  was  at 
hand  if  the  French  could  have  maintained  the  war  with  any  vigour  in 
Spain  itself;  and  the  following  passages,  from  Wellington's  letters  to  the 
ministers,  prove  that  even  he  contemplated  a  forcible  change  in  the 
government  and  constitution. 

**  If  the  mob  of  Cadiz  begin  to  remove  heads  from  shoulders  as  the 
newspapers  have  threatened  Castanos,  and  the  assembly  seize  apon 
landed  property  to  supply  their  necessities,  I  am  afraid  we  must  do 

something  more  than  discountenance  them It  is  quite  impossible 

SQch  a  system  can  last.  What  I  regret  is  that  I  am  the  person  tiiat 
maintains  it.  If  I  was  out  of  the  way  there  are  plenty  of  generals  who 
would  overturn  it.  Ballesteros  positively  intended  it.  and  I  am  much 
mistalcen  if  O'Donnel  and  even  Castafios,  and  probably  others,  are  nol 
equally  ready.  If  the  king  should  return  he  also  will  overturn  the 
whole  fabric  if  he  has  any  spirit. ...  I  wish  you  would  let  me  know 
whether,  if  I  should  find  a  fair  opportunity  of  striking  at  the  democracy» 
the  government  would  approve  of  my  doing  it."  And  in  another  letter 
he  seriously  treated  the  question  of  withdrawing  from  the  contest 
altogether.  *•  The  government  were  the  best  judges,"  be  said,  "  of 
whether  they  could  or  ought  to  withdraw,  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
Spain  could  be  a  useful  ally,  or  at  all  in  alliance  with  England,  if  the 
republican  system  was  not  put  down.**  Meanwhile  he  recommended  to 
the  English  government  and  to  his  brother,  to  take  no  part  either  for  or 
against  the  Princess  of  Brazil,  to  discountenance  the  democratlcal  prin* 
ciples  and  measures  of  the  cortez,  and  if  their  opinion  was  asked  regard* 
ing  the  formation  of  a  new  regency,  to  recommend  an  alteration  of  that 
part  of  the  constitution  which  lodged  all  power  with  the  cortez,  and  to 
give  instead,  some  authority  to  the  executive  government  whether  in 
the  hands  of  king  or  regent.  To  fill  the  latter  office  one  of  royal  blood 
uniting  the  strongest  claims  of  birth  with  the  best  capacity  should  he 
thought  be  selected,  but  if  capacity  was  wanting  in  the  royal  race  then 
to  choose  the  Spaniard  who  was  most  deserving  in  the  public  estima- 
tion !     Thus  necessity  teaches  privilege  to  bend  Ijefore  merit. 

The  whole  force  of  Spain  in  arms  was  at  this  period  about  one  han« 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  Of  this  number  not  more  than  fifty 
thousand  were  available  for  operations  in  the  field,  and  those  only  t)e- 
cause  they  were  paid,  clothed  and  armed  by  England,  and  kept  toge- 
ther by  the  ability  and  vigour  of  the  English  general.  He  i)ad  proposed 
when  at  Cadiz  an  arrangement  for  the  civil  and  political  government  of 
the  provinces  rescued  from  the  French,  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  the 
armies,  but  his  plan  was  rejected  and  his  repeated  representations  of 
the  misery  the  army  and  the  people  endured  under  the  system  of  the 
Spanish  government  were  unheeded.  Certain  districts  were  allotted 
for  the  support  of  each  army,  yet,  with  a  jealous  fear  of  military  domi- 
nation, the  government  refused  the  captain-generals  of  those  districts  the 
necessary  powers  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  country,  powers 
which  Lord  Wellington  recommended  that  they  should  have,  and  want- 
ing which  the  whole  system  was  sure  to  become  a  nullity.  E^ch  branch 
of  administration  was  thus  conducted  by  chiefs  independent  in  their  at- 
tributes, yet  each  too  restricted  in  authority,  generally  at  variance  with 
one  another,  and  all  of  them  neglectful  of  their  duty.  The  evil  efiect  upon 
the  troops  was  thus  described  by  the  English  general  as  early  as  August: 
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"  More  than  half  of  Spain  has  been  cleared  of  the  enemy  above  a  year, 
id  the  whole  of  Spain  excepting  Catalonia  and  a  small  part  of  Aragon 
nee  the  months  of  May  and  June  last.  The  most  abundant  harvest  has 
5en  reaped  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  millions  of  money  spent  by  the 
Dntending  armies  are  circulating  every  where,  and  yet  your  armies  how- 
fer  weak  in  numbers  are  literally  starving.  The  allied  British  and 
orlugucse  armies  under  my  command  have  been  subsisted,  particularly 
.tterly,  almost  exclusively  upon  the  magazines  imported  by  sea,  and  I 
■n  concerned  to  inform  your  excellency,  that  besides  money  for  the  pay 
'  all  the  anuies,  which  has  been  given  from  the  military  chest  of  the 
ritish  army,  and  has  been  received  from  no  other  quarter,  the  British 
agazines  have  supplied  quantities  of  provisions  to  all  the  Spanish  armies 
order  to  enable  them  to  remain  in  the  field  at  all.  And  notwithstand- 
g  this  assistance,  I  have  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Spanish 
3ops  on  the  outposts,  obliged  to  plunder  the  nut  and  apple-trees  for  sub- 
stence,  and  to  know  that  the  Spanish  troops,  employed  in  the  blockade 
Pampeluna  and  Santona,  were  starving  upon  half  an  allowance  of  bread, 
lilc  the  enemy  whom  thev  were  blockadini^  were  at  the  same  time 
ceiving  their  full  allowance.  The  system  then  is  insufficient  to  procure 
pplies  n^r  the  army,  and  at  the  same  time  1  assure  your  excellency 
at  it  is  the  most  oppressive  and  injurious  to  the  country  that  could  be 
vised.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  country  does  not  produce  the 
Bans  of  maintaining  the  men  necessary  for  its  delcnce ;  those  means  are 
idoubtedly  superabundant,  and  the  enemy  has  proved  that  armies  can 
i  maintained  in  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  nation,  infinitely 
rgcr  than  are  necessary  for  its  defence." 

These  evils  he  attributed  to  the  incapacity  of  the  public  servants,  and  to 
eir  overwhelming  numbers,  that  certain  sign  of  an  unprosperous  state; 
the  disgraceful  negligence  and  disregard  of  public  duties,  and  to  there 
ling  no  power  in  the  country  for  enforcing  the  law ;  the  collection  of  the 
venue  cost  in  several  branches  seventy  and  eighty  per  cent.  Meanwhile 
)  Spanish  officers  capable  of  commanding  a  large  body  of  troops  or 
jeping  it  in  an  efficient  state  had  yet  appeared,  no  efficient  statf,  no 
'Stem  of  military  administration  had  b<^'en  formed,  and  no  shame  for 
esc  deficiencies,  no  exertions  to  amend  were  visible. 
From  this  picture  two  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn: — 1°.  That  the 
ovinces,  thus  described  as  superabounding  in  resources,  having  been  for 
veral  years  occupied  by  the  French  armies,  the  warfare  of  the  latter 
uld  not  have  been  so  devastating  and  barbarous  as  it  was  represented ;  2". 
fiat  Spain,  being  now  towards  the  end  as  helpless  as  she  had  been  at  the 
ginning  and  all  through  the  war,  was  quite  unequal  to  her  own  deli- 
rancc  either  by  arms  or  policy ;  that  it  was  English  valour,  English 
5cl,  directed  by  the  genius  of  an  English  general,  which  rising  superior 
all  obstacles,  whether  presented  by  his  own  or  the  Peninsular  govern- 
ents,  or  by  iho  perversity  of  national  character,  worked  out  her  inde- 
mdcnce.  So  utterly  inefficient  were  the  Spaniards  themselves,  that  now, 
the  end  of  six  years"  war,  I-«ord  Wellington  declared  thirty  thousand  of 
eir  troops  could  not  be  trusted  to  act  separately  ;  they  were  only  useful 
hen  mixed  in  the  line  with  large  numbers  of  other  nations.  And  yet  all 
en  in  authority  to  the  lowest  alcalde  were  as  presumptuous,  as  arrogant, 
id  as  |>erver.se  as  ever.  Seeming  to  be  rendered  callous  to  public  misery 
''  the  desperate  state  of  alTairs,  they  were  reckless  of  the  consef[Ucnces 
their  actions  and  never  suffered  prudential  considerations  or  national 
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honour  to  check  the  execution  of  any  project.  The  generals  from  repeated 
failures  had  become  insensible  to  misfortunes,  and  without  any  remarkable 
display  of  personal  daring,  were  always  ready  to  deliver  battle  on  alight 
occasions,  as  if  that  were  a  common  matter  instead  of  being  the  great 
event  of  war. 

The  government  agents  were  corrupt,  and  the  government  itself  was« 
as  it  had  ever  been,  tyrannical,  faithless,  mean  and  equivocating  to  the 
lowest  degree.  In  1812,  a  Spaniard  of  known  and  active  patriotism  thus 
commenced  an  elaborate  plan  of  defence  for  the  provinces :  <<  Catalonia 
abhors  France  as  her  oppressor,  but  she  abhors  still  more  the  despotism 
which  has  been  carried  on  in  all  the  branches  of  her  administration  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war."  In  fine  there  was  no  healthy  action  in  any 
part  of  the  body  politic,  every  thing  was  rotten  except  the  hearts  of  the 
poorer  people.  Even  at  Cadiz  Spanish  writers  compared  the  state  to  a 
vessel  in  a  hurricane  without  captain,  pilot,  compass,  chart,  sails  or  rudder, 
and  advised  the  crew  to  cry  to  heaven  as  their  sole  resource.  But  they 
only  blasphemed. 

When  Wellington,  indignant  at  the  systematic  breach  of  his  engagement, 
remonstrated,  he  was  answered  that  the  actual  regency  did  not  hold  itself 
bound  by  the  contracts  of  the  former  government.  Hence  it  was  plain  no 
considerations  of  truth,  for  they  had  themselves  also  accepted  the  contract, 
nor  of  honest  policy,  nor  the  usages  of  civilized  states  with  respect  to 
national  faith,  had  any  influence  on  their  conduct.  Enraged  at  this 
scandalous  subterfuge,  he  was  yet  conscious  how  essential  it  was  he  should 
retain  his  command.  And  seeing  all  Spanish  generals  more  or  less 
engaged  in  political  intrigues,  none  capable  of  co-operating  with  him,  and 
that  no  Spanish  army  could  possibly  subsist  as  a  military  body  under  the 
neglect  and  bad  arrangement  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  conscious  also 
that  public  opinion  in  Spain  would,  better  than  the  menaces  of  the  English 
government,  enable  him  to  obtain  a  counterpoise  to  the  democratic  party, 
he  tendered  indeed  his  resignation  if  the  government  engagement  was  not 
fulfilled,  but  earnestly  endeavoured  by  a  due  mixture  of  mildness,  argu- 
ment and  reproof  to  reduce  the  ruling  authorities  to  reason.  Nevertheless 
there  were,  he  told  theip,  limits  to  his  forbearance,  to  his  submission  under 
injury,  and  he  had  been  already  most  unworthily  treated,  even  as  a  gen- 
tleman, by  the  Spanish  government. 

From  the  world  these  quarrels  were  covered  by  an  appearance  of  the 
utmost  respect  and  honour.  He  was  made  a  grandee  of  the  first  class, 
and  the  estate  of  Soto  de  Roma  in  Grenada,  of  which  the  much-maligned 
and  miserable  Prince  of  Peace  had  been  despoiled,  was  settled  upon  him. 
He  accepted  the  gifl,  but,  as  he  had  before  done  with  his  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  pay,  transferred  the  proceeds  to  the  public  treasury  during  the 
war.  The  regents,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
apparently  bearing  some  personal  enmity,  although  one  of  them,  Ciscar, 
had  been  instrumental  in  procuring  him  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
army,  were  now  intent  to  drive  him  from  it ;  and  the  excesses  committed 
at  San  Sebastian  served  their  factious  writers  as  a  topic  for  exciting  the 
people  not  only  to  demand  his  resignation,  but  to  commence  a  warfare  of 
assassination  against  the  British  soldiers.  Moreover,  combining  extreme 
folly  with  wickedness,  they  pretended  amongst  other  absurdities,  that  the 
nobility  had  offered,  if  he  would  change  his  religion,  to  make  him  King  of 
Spain.  This  tale  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  English  newspapers,  and 
three  Spanish  grandees  thought  it  necessary  to  declare  that  they  were  not 
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among  the  nobles  who  made  the  proposition.  His  resignation  was  ac- 
eepted  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  he  held  the  command  only  until 
the  assembling  of  the  new  cortez,  but  the  attempt  to  render  him  odious 
failed  even  at  Cadiz,  owing  chiefly  to  the  personal  ascendency  which  all 
great  minds  so  surely  attain  over  the  masses  in  troubled  times.  Both  the 
people  and  the  soldiers  respected  him  more  than  they  did  their  own  govern- 
nent,  and  the  Spanish  officers  had  generally  yielded  as  ready  obedience 
to  his  wishes  before  he  was  appointed  generalissimo,  as  they  did  to  his 
orders  when  holding  that  high  office.  It  was  this  ascendency  which 
enabled  him  to  maintain  the  war  with  such  troublesome  allies ;  and  yet 
•0  little  were  the  Bnglish  ministers  capable  of  appreciating  its  importance, 
that  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria  they  entertained  the  design  of  removing 
him  from  Spain  to  take  part  in  the  German  operations.  His  answer  was 
•kort  and  modest,  but  full  of  wisdom : 

^Many  might  be  found  to  conduct  matters  as  well  as  I  can  both  here 
and  in  Germany,  but  nobody  would  enjoy  the  same  advantages  here,  and 
,  I  ahould  be  no  better  than  another  in  Germany." 

The  egregious  folly  which  dictated  this  proposition  was  thus  checked, 
mod,  in  December,  the  new  cortez  decided  that  he  should  retain  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies  and  the  regency  be  bound  to  fulfil  its  predecessor's 
engagements.     Nevertheless  so  deeply  had  he  been  offended  by  the  libels 
relative  to  San  Sebastian,  that  a  private  letter  to  his  brother  terminated 
thus: — "It  will  rest  with  the  king's  government  to  determine  what  they 
will  do  upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  if  I 
was  to  decide  I  would  not  keep  the  army  in  Spain  for  one  hour."     And 
1o  many  other  persons  at  different  times  he  expressed  his  fears  and  con- 
TOtion  that  the  cause  was  lost  and  that  he  should  fail  at  last.     It  was 
under  these  and  other  enormous  difficulties  he  carried  on  his  military 
operations.     It  was  with  an  enemy  at  his  back  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  foe  in  his  front  that  he  invaded  the  south  of  France ;  and  that  is  the 
answer  to  those  French  writers  who  have  described  him  as  being  at  the 
head  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  well- furnished  soldiers,  supported 
by  a  well-organized  insurrection  of  the  Spanish  people,  unembarrassed  in 
m  movements,  and  luxuriously  rioting  in  all  the  resources  of  the  Penin* 
mla  and  of  England. 
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War  in  the  south  of  France — Soak's  political  difficulties — Privations  of  the  allied 
Lord  Wellington  appeals  to  their  military  honour  with  effect — Averse  to  offensive  opera* 
tions,  but  when  I^apoleon's  disasters  in  Germany  became  known,  ajzain  yields  lo  the 
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— Battle  ofthe  Nivelle — Obeervationa — Deaths  and  characters  of  Mr.  Edward  Freer aad 
Colonel  Thomas  JUoyd. 

WAR   IN   THE   SOUTH   OF   FSAIfCE. 

While  Pampeluna  held  out,  Soult  laboured  to  complete  his  works  of 
defence,  especially  the  intrenched  camp  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  that  he 
might  be  free  to  change  the  theatre  of  war  to  Aragon.  He  pretended  to 
entertain  this  project  as  late  as  November ;  but  he  must  have  secretly  re- 
nounced all  hope  before  that  period,  because  the  snows  of  an  early  and 
severe  winter  had  rendered  even  the  passes  of  the  lower  Pyrenees  im- 
practicable in  October.  Meanwhile  his  political  difficulties  were  not  less 
than  Lord  Wellington's,  all  his  efforts  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of 
France  were  met  with  apathy,  or  secret  hostility,  and  there  was  no 
money  in  the  military  chest  to  answer  the  common  daily  expenses.  A 
junta  of  the  leading  merchants  in  Bayonne  voluntarily  provided  for  the 
most  pressing  necessities  of  the  troops,  but  their  means  were  limited,  and 
Soult  vainly  urged  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse  to  follow  the 
patriotic  example.  It  required  therefore  all  his  firmness  of  character  to 
support  the  crisis;'  and  if  the  English  naval  force  had  been  suflicient  to 
intercept  the  coasting  vessels  between  Bordea;ix  and  Bayonne,  the  French 
army  must  have  retired  beyond  the  Adour.  As  it  was,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  field  artillery  and  all  the  cavalry  were  sent  so  far  to  the  rear  for 
forage,  that  they  could  not  be  counted  a  part  ofthe  fighting  troops;  and 
the  infantry,  in  addition  to  their  immense  labours,  were  forced  to  carry 
their  own  provisions  from  the  navigable  points  of  the  rivers  to  the  top  of 
the  mountains. 

Soult  was  strongly  affected.  "  Tell  the  emperor,"  he  wrote  to  the 
minister  of  war,  "  tell  him  when  you  make  your  next  report,  that  on  the 
very  soil  of  France,  this  is  the  situation  of  the  army  destined  to  defend 
the  southern  provinces  from  invasion  ;  tell  him  also  that  the  unheard-of 
contradictions  and  obstacles  I  meet  with  shall  not  make  me  fail  in  my 
duty." 

The  French  troops  suffered  much,  but  the  privations  of  the  allies  were 
perhaps  greater,  for  being  on  higher  mountains,  more  extended,  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  sea,  their  distress  was  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  coast.    A  much  shorter  line  had  been  indeed  gained  for  the 
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supply  of  the  centre,  and  a  bridge  was  laid  down  at  Andarlasa  which  gave 
access  to  the  roots  of  the  Bayonnette  mountain,  yet  the  troops  were  fed 
with  difficulty ;  and  so  scantily,  that  Lord  Wellington  in  amends  reduced 
the  usual  stoppage  of  pay,  and  invoked  the  army  by  its  militfiry  honour 
to  sustain  with  firmness  the  unavoidable  pressure.  The  effect  was  strik- 
ing.  The  murmurs,  loud  in  the  camps  before,  were  hushed  instantly, 
although  the  soldiers  knew  that  some  commissaries  leaguing  with  the 
speculators  upon  the  coast,  secretly  loaded  the  provision  mules  with  con- 
diments and  other  luxuries,  to  sell  on  the  mountains  at  enormous  profit. 
The  desertion  was  however  great,  more  than  twelve  hundred  men  went 
over  to  the  enemy  in  less  than  four  months ;  and  they  were  all  Germans, 
Englishmen  or  Spaniards,  for  the  Portuguese  who  abandoned  their  colours 
invariably  went  back  to  their  own  country. 

This  difficulty  of  feeding  the  Anglo-Portuguese,  the  extreme  distress  of 
the  Spaniards  and  the  certainty  that  they  would  plunder  in  France  and  so 
raise  the  people  in  arms,  together  with  the  uneasy  state  of  the  political 
affairs  in  the  Peninsula,  rendered  Lord  Wellington  very  averse  to  further 
offensive  operations  while  Napoleon  so  tenaciously  nfiaintained  his  posi- 
tions on  the  Elbe  against  the  allied  sovereigns*  It  was  impossible  to 
make  a  formidable  and  sustained  invasion  of  Prance  with  the  Anglo-Por- 
tuguese alone,  and  he  had  neither  money  nor  means  of  transport  to  feed 
the  Spaniards,  even  if  policy  warranted  such  a  measure.  The  nature  of 
the  country  also  forbade  a  decisive  victory,  and  hence  an  advance  was 
attended  with  the  risk  of  returning  to  Spain  again  during  the  winter,  when 
a  retreat  would  be  dangerous  and  dishonouring.  But  on  the  20th  of 
October  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Pampeluna  was  intercepted,  and 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  observing  that  the  compliment  of  ceremony  at  the 
beginning  was  also  in  numerals,  ingeniously  followed  the  cue  and  made 
out  the  whole.  It  announced  that  the  place  could  not  hold  out  more  than 
a  week,  and  as'  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  disasters  in  Germany  became 
known  at  the  same  time.  Lord  Wellington  was  induced  to  yield  once  more 
to  the  wishes  of  the  allied  sovereigns  and  the  English  ministers,  who  were 
earnest  that  he  should  invade  France. 

His  intent  was  to  attack  Soult's  intrenched  camp  on  the  26th,  thinking 
Pbmfieluna  would  fall  before  that  period.  In  this  he  was  mistaken;  and 
had  weather  stopped  his  movements,  for  in  the  passes  above  Roncesvalles 
the  troops  were  knee-deep  in  snow.  The  preparations  however  continued, 
and  strict  precautions  were  taken  to  baffle  the  enemy's  emissaries.  Sou  It 
"Was  nevertheless  perfectly  informed  by  the  deserters  of  the  original  design 
and  the  cause  of  the  delay ;  and  he  likewise  obtained  from  a  sergeant- 
major  of  artillery,  who  losing  his  road  was  taken  on  the  29th,  certain  letters 
and  orders  indicating  an  attack  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge  of  Amotz, 
between  D'Erlon's  right  and  Clauzel's  led.  Some  French  peasants  also 
who  had  been  allowed  to  pass  the  allied  outposts  declared  they  had  been 
closely  questioned  about  that  bridge  and  the  roads  leading  to  it.  The 
defences  there  were,  therefore,  augmented  with  new  redoubts  and  abatis, 
and  Soult  having  thus  as  he  judged,  sufficiently  provided  for  its  safety, 
and  being  in  no  pain  for  his  right,  nor  for  Clauzel's  position,  covered  as 
the  latter  was  by  the  smaller  Rhune,  turned  his  attention  towards  Foy's 
corps. 

That  general  had  been  posted  at  Bidarray,  half  way  between  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port  and  Cambo,  to  watch  certain  roads,  which  leading  to  the 
Nive  from  Val  Baigorri  by  St.  Martin  d'Arosa,  and  from  the  Bastan  by 
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Yspegui  and  the  Gorospil  mountain,  gave  Soult  anxiety  for  his  left ;  hat 
DOW  expecting  the  principal  attack  at  the  hridge  of  Amotz,  and  not  hy 
these  roads,  nor  by  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  as  he  at  first  supposed  and  as 
Lord  Wellington  had  at  one  time  designed,  he  resolved  to  use  Foy's  divi- 
sion offensively.  In  this  view,  on  the  3d  of  November  he  instructed  him  if 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  should  be  only  slightly  attacked,  to  draw  all  the  troops 
he  could  possibly  spare  from  its  defence  to  Bidarray,  and  when  the  allies 
assailed  D'Erlon,  he  was  to  seize  the  Gorospil  mountain  and  fall  upon 
their  right  as  they  descended  from  the  Puerto  de  Maya.  If  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  himself  assailed  by  those  lines,  he  was  to  call  in  all  his 
detached  troops  from  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  repass  the  Nive  by  the  bridge 
of  Bidarray,  make  the  best  defence  possible  behind  that  river,  and  open  a 
communication  with  Pierre  Soult  and  Treilhard,  whose  divisions  of  cavabry 
were  at  St.  Palais  and  Orthez. 

On  the  6th,  Foy,  thinking  the  Gorospil  difficult  to  pass,  proposed  to 
seize  the  Col  de  Yspegui  from  the  side  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  so 
descend  into  the  Bastan.  Soult,  however,  preferred  Bidarray  as  a  safer 
point  and  more  united  with  the  main  body  of  the  army ;  but  he  gave  Foy 
a  discretionary  power  to  march  along  the  left  of  the  Nive  upon  Itzatzu  and 
Espellette,  if  he  judged  it  fitting  to  re-enforce  D'Erlon's  left  rather  than  to 
attack  the  enemy. 

Having  thus  arranged  his  regular  defence,  the  French*  general  directed 
the  prefect  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  to  post  the  organized  national  guards 
at  the  issues  of  all  the  valleys  about  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  but  to  keep  the 
mass  of  the  people  quiet  until  the  allies  penetrating  into  the  country  should 
at  once  provoke  and  offer  facilities  for  an  irregular  warfare. 

On  the  9th,  being  still  uneasy  about  the  St.  Martin  d'Arosa  and  GorospQ 
roads,  he  brought  up  his  brother's  cavalry  from  St«  Palais  to  the  heights 
above  Cambo,  and  the  next  day  the  long-expected  storm  burst. 

Allured  by  some  fine  weather  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  November,  Lord 
Wellington  had  moved  Sir  Rowland  HilPs  troops  from  the  Roncesvalles 
to  the  Bastan  with  a  view  to  attack  Soult,  leaving  Mina  on  the  position  of 
Altobiscar  and  in  the  Alduidcs.  The  other  corps  had  also  received  their 
orders,  and  the  battle  was  to  commence  on  the  6th,  but  General  Freyre 
suddenly  declared,  that  unable  to  subsist  on  the  mountains  he  must  with- 
draw  a  part  of  his  troops.  This  was  a  scheme  to  obtain  provisions  from 
the  English  magazines,  and  it  was  successful,  for  the  projected  attack 
could  not  be  made  without  his  aid.  Forty  thousand  rations  of  flour  with 
a  formal  intimation  that  if  he  did  not  co-operate  the  whole  army  must 
retire  again  into  Spain,  contented  Freyre  for  the  moment ;  but  the  extra- 
vagant abuses  of  the  Spanish  commissariat  were  plainly  exposed  when  the 
chief  of  the  staff*  declared  that  the  flour  would  only  suffice  for  two  days, 
although  there  were  less  than  ten  thousand  soldiers  in  the  field.  Spaiq 
therefore  furnished  at  the  rate  of  two  rations  for  every  fighting  man  and 
yet  her  troops  were  starving  1 

When  this  difficulty  was  surmounted,  heavy  rain  caused  the  attack  to 
be  again  deferred;  but  on  the  10th  ninety  thousand  combatants  of  all 
arms  and  ranks,  above  seventy-four  thousand  being  Anglo-Portuguesey* 
descended  to  the  battle,  and  with  them  went  ninety-five  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dickson  were  all  with  inconceivable 
vigour  and  activity  thrown  into  action.    Nor  in  this  host  do  I  reckon  four 

*  Appendix,  Pio.  XCVI.  $.  iii. 
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thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  nor  the  Spaniards  of  the  blockading  divi- 
sion which  remained  in  reserve.  On  the  other  hand  the  French  numbers 
were  now  increased  by  the  new  levy  of  conscripts,  but  many  had  deserted 
again  into  the  interior,  and  the  fighting  men  did  not  exceed  seventy-nine 
thousand  including  the  garrisons. "^  Six  thousand  of  these  were  cavalry, 
and  as  Foy's  operations  were  extraneous  to  the  line  of  defence,  scarcely 
sixty  thousand  infantry  and  artillery  were  opposed  to  the  allies. 

Lord  Wellington,  seeing  that  the  right  of  Soult's  line  could  not  be  forced 
without  great  loss,  resolved  to  hold  it  in  check  while  he  turned  it  by  forc- 
ing the  centre  and  led,  pushing  down  the  Nivelle  to  St.  Pe.  In  this  view 
the  second  and  sixth  British  divisions,  Hamilton's  Portuguese,  Morillo's 
Spaniards,  four  of  Mina's  battalions,  and  Grant's  brigade  of  light  cavalry, 
.in  all  twenty-six  thousand  fighting  men  and  officers  with  nine  guns,  were 
collected  under  General  Hill  in  the  Bastan  to  attack  D'Erlon.  The  posi- 
tion of  Roncesvalles  was  meanwhile  occupied  by  the  remainder  of  Mina's 
troops  supported  by  the  blockading  force  under  Carlos  d'Espana. 

The  third,  fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  and  Giron's  Andaiusians,  the 
whole  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Beresford,  were  disposed  about  * 
Zugaramurdi,  the  Puerto  de  Echallar,  and  the  lower  parts  of  those  slopes 
of  the  greater  Rhune  which  descended  upon  Sarre.f  On  the  led  of  this 
body  the  light  division  and  Lionga's  Spaniards,  both  under  Charles  Alten, 
were  disposed  on  those  slopes  of  the  greater  Rhune  which  led  down  to- 
wards Ascain.  Victor  Alten's  brigade  of  light  cavalry  and  three  British 
batteries,  were  placed  on  the  road  to  Sarre,  and  six  mountain  guns  fol- 
lowed Giron's  and  Charles  Alten's  troops.  Thus  thirty-six  thousand 
fighting  men  and  officers,  with  twenty-four  guns,  were  concentrated  in 
this  quarter  to  attack  Clauzel. 

General  Freyre's  Spaniards,  about  nine  thousand  strong,  with  six  guns, 
were  disposed  on  Alten's  left,  at  the  fort  of  Calvaire  and  towards  Jolli- 
mont,:):  ready  to  fall  upon  any  troops  which  might  be  detached  from  the 
camp  of  Serres  by  the  bridge  of  Ascain,  to  support  Clauzel. 

General  Hope  having  the  first  and  fifth  divisions,  Wilson's,  Bradford's, 
and  Lord  Aylmer's  brigades  of  infantry,  Vandeleur's  brigade  of  light 
dragoons,  and  the  heavy  German  cavalry,  in  all  about  nineteen  thouscmd 
men  and  officers  with  fifty-four  guns,  was  opposed  to  Soult's  right  wing ; 
and  the  naval  squadron  hovering  on  Hope's  left  flank  was  to  aid  the  land 
operations.^ 

On  the  French  side  each  lieutenant-general  had  a  special  position  to 
defend.  D'Erlon's  first  line,  its  left  resting  on  the  fortified  rocks  of  Mon- 
darain,  which  could  not  be  turned,  ran  from  thence  along  the  Choupera 
and  Atchuleguy  mountains  by  the  forge  of  Urdax  to  the  Nivelle.  This 
range  was  strongly  intrenched  and  occupied  by  one  of  Abbe's  and  one  of 
D'Armagnac's  brigades,  Espelette  being  behind  the  former  and  Ainhoa 
behind  the  latter.  The  second  line  or  main  position  was  several  miles 
distant  on  a  broad  ridge,  behind  Ainhoa,  and  it  was  occupied  by  the  re- 
inaining  brigades  of  the  two  divisions.  The  left  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  centre  of  the  first  line,  but  the  right  reaching  to  the  bridge  of  Amotz 
stretched  with  a  wider  flank,  because  the  Nivelle  flowing  in  a  slanting 
direction  towards  the  French  gave  greater  space  as  their  positions  receded. 
Three  great  redoubts  were  constructed  in  a  line  on  this  ridge,  and  a  fourth 
had  been  commenced  close  to  the  bridge. 

•  Appendix,  No.  XCVII.  t  Wellington'!  order  or  movements,  MS. 
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On  the  right  of  D'Erlon's  second  line,  that  is  to  say  beyond  the  bridge 
of  Amotz,  ClauzePs  position  extended  to  Ascain,  also  along  a  strong  range 
of  heights  fortified  with  many  redoubts,  trenches  and  abatis ;  and  as  the 
Nivelle  afler  passing  Amotz  swept  in  a  curve  completely  round  the  range 
to  Ascain,  both  flanks  rested  alike  upon  that  river,  having  communicatioQ 
by  the  bridges  of  Amotz  and  Ascain  on  the  right  and  left,  and  a  retreat 
by  the  bridges  of  St.  Pe  and  Harastagui  which  were  in  rear  of  the  centre* 
Two  of  Clauzel's  divisions  re-enforced  by  one  of  D'Erlon's  under  General 
Maransin  were  here  posted.  In  front  of  the  left  were  the  redoubts  of  St. 
Barbe  and  Grenada  covering  the  village  and  ridge  of  Sarre.  In  front  of 
the  right  was  the  smaller  Rhune,  which  was  fortified  and  occupied  by  a 
brigade  of  Maransin's  division.  A  new  redoubt  with  abatis  wias  idso 
commenced  to  cover  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  of  Amotz. 

On  the  right  of  this  line  beyond  the  bridge  of  Ascain,  Daricau's  divisloa 
belonging  to  Clauzel's  corps,  and  the  Italian  brigade  of  St.  Pol  drawn  from 
Villatte's  reserve,  were  posted  to  hold  the  intrenched  camp  of  Serres  and 
to  connect  Clauzel's  position  with  Villatte's,  which  was,  as  I  have  before 
said,  on  a  ridge  crossing  the  gorges  of  Olette  and  Jollimont.  The  French 
right  wing  under  Reille,  strongly  fortified  on  the  lower  ground  and  par- 
tially covered  by  inundations,  was  nearly  impregnable. 

Soult's  weakest  point  of  general  defence  was  certainly  the  opening  be- 
tween the  Rhune  mountains  and  the  Nivelle.  Gradually  narrowing  as  it 
approached  the  bridge  of  Amotz  this  space  was  the  most  open,  the  least 
fortified,  and  the  Nivelle  being  fordable  above  that  bridge  could  not  hamper 
the  allies'  movements.  Wherefore  a  powerful  force  acting  in  this  direc- 
tion could  pass  by  D'Erlon's  first  line  and  breaking  in  upon  the  main 
position,  between  the  right  of  that  general's  second  line  and  Clauzel's  left, 
turn  both  by  the  same  attack. 

Lord  Wellington  thus  designed  his  battle.  General  Hill,  leaving  Mina's 
four  battalions  on  the  Gorospil  mountain  facing  the  rocks  of  Mondarain, 
moved  in  the  night  by  the  different  passes  of  the  Puerto  de  Maya,  Morillo's 
Spaniards  being  to  menace  the  French  on  the  Choupera  and  Atchulcguy 
mountains,  the  second  division  to  attack  Ainhoa  and  Urdax.  The  sixth 
division  and  Hamilton's  Portuguese  were  to  assault  the  works  covering  the 
bridge  of  Amotz,  either  on  the  right  or  left  bank  of  the  Nivelle  according 
to  circumstances.  T^us  the  action  of  twenty-six  thousand  men  was 
combined  against  D^rlon's  position,  and  on  their  left  Beresford's  corps 
was  assembled.  The  third  division  under  General  Colville,  descending 
from  Zugaramurdi,  was  to  move  against  the  unfinished  redoubts  and  in- 
trenchments  covering  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  of  Amotz  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nivelle,  thus  turning  D'Erlon's  right  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  attacked  in  front  by  Hill's  corps.  On  the  left  of  the  third  division, 
the  seventh,  descending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Echallar  pass,  was  to  storm 
the  Grenada  redoubt,  and  then  passing  the  village  of  Sarre  assail  Clauzel's 
main  position  abreast  with  the  attack  of  the  third  division.  On  the  left  of 
the  seventh,  the  fourth  division,  assembling  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
greater  Rhune,  was  to  descend  upon  the  redoubt  of  St.  Barbe,  and  then 
moving  through  Sarre  also  to  assail  Clauzel's  main  position  abreast  with 
the  seventh  division.  On  the  left  of  the  fourth  division,  Giron's  Spaniards, 
gathered  higher  up  on  the  flank  of  the  great  Rhune,  were  to  move  abreast 
with  the  others  leaving  Sarre  on  their  right.  They  were  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  lower  slopes  of  the  smaller  Rhune  and  then  in  concert 
with  the  rest  attack  Clauzel's.  main  position.    In  this  way  Hill's  and 
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Beresford's  corps,  forming  a  mass  of  more  than  forty  thousand  infantry, 
were  to  be  thrust,  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  between  Clauzel 
and  D'Erlon,  to  break  their  line  of  battle. 

Charles  Alten  with  the  h'ght  division  and  Longa's  Spaniards  furnish- 
ing  together  about  eight  thousand  men,  was  likewise  to  attack  Clauzel's 
line  on  the  left  of  Giron,  while  Freyre's  Gallicians  approached  the 
bridge  of  Ascain  to  prevent  re-en fbrcements  coming  from  the  camp  of 
Serres.  But  ere  Alten  could  assail  ClauzePs  right  the  smaller  Rhune 
which  covered  it  was  to  be  stormed.  This  mountain  outwork  was  a 
hog's-back  ridge  rising  abruptly  out  of  table-land  and  parallel  with  the 
greater  Rhune.  It  was  inaccessible  along  its  front,  which  was  preci- 
pitous and  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high  ;  but  on  the  enemy's  left 
these  rocks  gradually  decreased,  descending  by  a  long  slope  to  the  valley 
of  Sarre,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  thirty-fourth  French 
regiment  was  placed,  with  an  advanced  post  on  some  isolated  crags  situated 
in  the  hollow  between  the  two  Rhunes.  On  the  enemy's  right  the  hog's- 
back  sunk  by  degrees  into  the  plain  or  platform.  It  was  however  covered 
at  that  point  by  a  marsh  scarcely  passable,  and  the  attacking  troops  were 
therefore  first  to  move  up  against  the  perpendicular  rocks  in  front,  and 
then  to  file  to  their  left  under  fire,  between  the  marsh  and  the  lower  crags, 
until  they  gained  an  accessible  point  from  whence  they  could  fight  their 
way  along  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  hog's-back.  But  the  bristles  of  the 
latter  were  huge  perpendicular  crags  connected  with  walls  of  loose  stones 
80  as  to  for^D  several  small  forts  or  castles  communicating  with  each  other 
by  narrow  footways,  and  rising  one  above  another  until  the  culminant 
point  was  attained.  The  table-land  beyond  this  ridge  was  extensive  and 
terminated  in  a  very  deep  ravine  on  every  side,  save  a  narrow  space  on 
the  right  of  the  marsh,  where  the  enemy  had  drawn  a  traverse  of  loose 
stbnes,  running  perpendicularly  from  behind  the  hog's-back  and'  ending 
in  a  star  fort  which  overhung  the  edge  of  the  ravine. 

This  rampart  and  fort,  and  the  hog's-back  itself,  were  defended  by 
Barbot's  brigade  of  Maransin's  division,  and  the  line  of  retreat  was  to- 
wards a  low  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  bridging  the  deep  ravine  linked 
the  Rhune  to  Clauzel's  main  position:  a  reserve  was  placed  here,  partly 
to  sustain  the  thirty-fourth  French  regiment  posted  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  towards  Sarre,  partly  to  protect  the  neck  of  land  on  the  side  of 
that  village.  As  this  neck  was  the  only  approach  to  the  French  position 
in  that  part,  to  storm  the  smaller  Rhune  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  general  battle,  wherefore  Alten,  filing  his  troops  after  dark  on  the  9th 
from  the  Hermitage,  the  Commissari  mountain,  and  the  Puerto  de  Vera, 
collected  them  at  midnight  on  that  slope  of  the  greater  Rhune  which  de- 
scended towards  Ascain.  The  main  body  of  the  light  division,  turning 
ifj^  marsh  by  the  left,  was  to  assail  the  stone  traverse  and  lap  over  the 
star  fort  by  the  ravine  beyond;  Longa,  stretching  still  farther  on  the 
left,  was  to  turn  the  smaller  Rhune  altogether ;  and  the  forty-third  regi- 
ment, supported  by  the  seventeenth  Portuguese,  was  to  assail  the  hog's- 
back.  One  battalion  of  riflemen  and  the  mountain-guns  were  however 
left  on  the  sunimit  of  the  greater  Rhune,  with  orders  to  assail  the  craggy 
posts  between  the  Rhunes  and  connect  Alten's  attack  with  that  of  Giron's 
Spaniards.  All  these  troops  gained  their  respective  stations  .so  secretly 
that  the  enemy  had  no  suspicion  of  their  presence,  although  for  several 
bours  the  columns  were  lying  within  half  musket-shot  of  the  works.  To- 
wards morning  indeed  five  or  six  guns,  fired  in  a  hurried  manner  finom  the 
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low  ground  near  the  sea,  broke  the  stillness,  but  the  French  on  the  Rhune 
remained  quiet,  and  the  British  troops  awaited  the  rising  of  the  sun  when 
three  guns  fired  from  the  Atchubia  mountain  were  to  give  the  signal  of 
attack. 


BATTLE   OF  THE   NIVELLE. 

The  day  broke  with  great  splendour,  and  as  the  first  ray  of  light  played 
on  the  summit  of  the  lofly  Atchubia  the  signal  guns  were  fired  in  rapid 
succession  from  its  summit.  The  spldiers  instantly  leaped  up,  and  the 
French  beheld  with  astonishment  several  columns  rushing  forward  from 
the  flank  of  the  great  Rhune.  Running  to  their  defences  with  much 
tumult  they  opened  a  few  pieces,  which  were  answered  from  the  top  of 
the  greater  Rhune  by  the  mountain  artillery,  and  at  the  same  moment 
two  companies  of  the  forty-third  were  detached  to  cross  the  marsh 
if  possible,  and  keep  down  the  enemy's  fire  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
hog's-back.  The  action  being  thus  commenced,  the  remainder  of  the 
regiment,  formed  partly  in  line,  partly  in  a  column  of  reserve,  turned  the 
marsh  by  the  right  and  advanced  against  the  high  rocks.  From  these 
crags  the  French  shot  fast  and  thickly,  but  the  quick  even  movement  of 
the  British  line  deceived  their  aim,  and  the  soldiers,  running  forward  very 
swiftly  though  the  ground  was  rough,  turned  suddenly  between  the  rocks 
and  the  marsh,  and  were  immediately  joined  by  the  two  companies  which 
had  passed  that  obstacle  notwithstanding  its  depth.  Then  all  together 
jumped  into  the  lower  works,  but  the  men  exhausted  by  their  exertions, 
for  they  had  passed  over  half  a  mile  oCvery  difficult  ground  with  a  won- 
derful speed,  remained  for  a  few  minutes  inactive  within  half  pistol-shot  of 
the  first  stone  castle  from  whence  came  a  sharp  and  biting  musketry* 
When  they  had  recovered  breath  they  arose  and  with  a  stern  shout  com- 
menced  the  assault. 

The  defenders  were  as  numerous  as  the  assailants,  and  for  six  weeks 
they  had  been  labouring  on  their  well-contrived  castles ;  but  strong  and 
valiant  in  arms  must  the  soldiers  have  been  who  stood  in  that  hour  before 
the  veterans  of  the  forty-third.  One  French  grenadier  officer  only  dared 
to  sustain  the  rush.  Steuiding  alone  on  the  high  wall  of  the  first  castle 
and  flinging  large  stones  with  both  his  hands,  a  noble  figure,  he  fought  to 
the  last  and  fell,  while  his  men  shrinking  on  each  side  sought  safety  among 
the  rocks  on  his  flanks.  Close  and  confused  then  was  the  action,  man 
met  man  at  every  turn,  but  with  a  rattling  fire  of  musketry,  sometimes 
struggling  in  the  intricate  narrow  paths,  sometimes  climbing  the  loose 
stone  walls,  the  British  soldiers  won  their  desperate  way  until  they  had 
carried  the  second  castle,  called  by  the  French  "  the  place  of  arms,'*  aMB 
"  the  magpie's  nest,"  because  of  a  lofty  pillar  of  rock  which  arose  above 
it  and  on  which  a  few  marksmen  were  perched.  From  these  points  the 
defenders  were  driven  into  their  last  castle,  which  being  higher  and  larger 
than  the  others  and  covered  by  a  natural  ditch  or  cleft  in  the  rocks,  fifteen 
feet  deep,  was  called  "  the  Donjon."  Here  they  made  a  stand,  and  the 
assailants,  having  advanced  so  far  as  to  look  into  the  rear  of  the  rampart 
and  star  fort  on  the  table-land  below,  suspended  the  vehement  throng  of. 
their  attack  for  a  while,  partly  to  gather  a  head  for  storming  the  Donjon, 
partly  to  fire  on  the  enemy  beneath  them,  who  were  now  warmly  engaged 
with  the  two  battalions  of  riflemen,  the  Portuguese  cagadores,  and  the 
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seventeenth  Portuguese.  This  last  regiment  was  to  have  followed  the 
forty-third,  but  seeing  how  rapidly  and  surely  the  latter  were  carrying 
the  rocks,  had  moved  at  once  against  the  traverse  on  the  other  side  of  the 
marsh ;  an^  very  soon  the  French  defending  the  rampart,  being  thus 
pressed 'in  front,  and  warned  by  the  direction  of  the  fire  that  they  were 
turned  on  the  ridge  above,  seeing  also  the  fiAy-second,  forming  the  extreme 
lefl  of  the  division,  now  emerging  from  the  deep  ravine  beyond  the  star 
fort  on  the  other  flank,  abandoned  their  works.  Then  the  forty-third 
gathering  a  strong  head  stormed  the  Donjon.  Some  leaped  with  a  shout 
down  the  deep  clefl  in  the  rock,  others  turned  it  by  the  narrow  paths  on 
each  flank,  and  the  enemy  abandoned  the  loose  wails  at  the  moment  they 
were  being  scaled.  Thus  in  twenty  minutes  six  hundred  old  soldiers 
were  hustled  out  of  this  labyrinth ;  yet  not  so  easily  but  that  the  victors 
lost  eleven  officers  and  sixty-seven  men. 

The  whole  mountain  was  now  cleared  of  the  French,  for  the  riflemen, 
dropping  perpendicularly  down  from  the  greater  Rhune  upon  the  post  of 
crags  in  the  hollow  between  the  Rhunes,  seized  it  with  small  loss ;  but 
they  were  ill-seconded  by  Giron's  Spaniards  and  were  hardly  handled  by 
the  thirty-fourth  French  regiment;  which  maintaining  its  post  on  the 
slope,  covered  the  flight  of  the  confused  crowd  which  came  rushing  down 
the  mountain  behind  them  towards  the  neck  of  land  leading  to  the  main 
position.  At  that  point  they  all  rallied  and  seemed  inclined  to  renew  the 
action,  but  afler  some  hesitation  continued  their  retreat.  This  favourable 
moment  for  a  decisive  stroke  had  been  looked  for  by  the  commander  of 
the  forty-thurd,  but  the  officer  intrusted  with  the  reserve  companies  of  the 
regiment  had  thrown  them  needlessly  into  the  fight,  thus  rendering  it  im- 
possible to  collect  a  body  strong  enough  to  assail  such  a  heavy  mass. 

The  contest  at  the  stone  rampart  and  star  fort,  being  shortened  by  the 
rapid  success  on  the  hog's-back,  was  not  very  severe,  but  General  Kempt, 
always  conspicuous  for  his  valour,  was  severely  wounded,  nevertheless  he 
did  not  quit  the  field  and  soon  re-formed  his  brigade  on  the  platform  he  had 
thus  so  gallantly  won.  Meanwhile  the  fifly-second,  having  turned  the 
position  by  the  ravine,  was  now  approaching  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat, 
when  General  Alten,  following  his  instructions,  halted  the  division  partly 
in  the  ravine  itself  to  the  lefl  of  the  neck,  partly  on  the  table-land,  and 
during  this  action  Longa's  Spaniards  having  got  near  Ascain  were  in  con- 
nexion with  Freyre's  Gallicians.  In  this  position,  with  the  enemy  now 
and  then  cannonading  Longa's  people  and  the  troops  in  the  ravine,  Alten 
awaited  the  progress  of  the  army  on  his  right,  for  the  columns  there  had 
a  long  way  to  march,  and  it  was  essential  to  regulate  the  movements. 

The  signal-guns  from  the  Atchubia  which  sent  the  light  division  against 
the  Rhune,  had  also  put  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  in  movement 
against  the  redoubts  of  St.  Barbe  and  Grenada.  Eighteen  guns  were  im- 
mediately placed  in  battery  against  the  former,  and  while  they  poured 
their  stream  of  shot  the  troops  advanced  with  scaling  ladders  and  the 
skirmishers  of  the  fourth  division  got  into  the  rear  of  the  work,  whereupon 
the  French  leaped  out  and  fled.  Ross's  battery  of  horse  artillery  gallop- 
ing to  a  rising  ground  in  rear  of  the  Grenada  fort  drove  the  enemy  from 
there  also,  and  then  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  carried  the  village  of 
Sarre  and  the  position  beyond  it  and  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Clauzel's 
main  position. 

U  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  from  the  smaller  Rhune  a  splendid  spec- 
tacle of  war  operod  upon  the  view.    On  one  hand  the  ships  of  war  slowly 
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sailing  to  and  fro  were  exchanging  shots  with  the  fort  of  Socoa ;  Hope 
menacing  all  the  French  lines  in  the  low  ground  sent  the  sound  of  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery  bellowing  up  the  rocks,  and  they  were  answered 
by  nearly  as  many  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  On  the  other  hand 
the  summit  of  the  great  Atchubia  was  just  lighted  by  the  rising  sun,  and 
fiily  thousand  men  rushing  down  its  enormous  slopes  with  ringing  shouts, 
seemed  to  chase  the  receding  shadows  into  the  deep  valley.  The  plains 
of  France,  so  long  overlooked  from  the  towering  crags  of  the  Pyrenees, 
were  to  be  the  prize  of  battle ;  and  the  half-famished  soldiers  in  their  fury 
broke  through  the  iron  barrier  erected  by  Soult  as  if  it  were  but  a  screen 
of  reeds. 

The  principal  action  was  on  a  space  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  but  the 
skirts  of  battle  spread  wide,  and  in  no  point  hud  the  combinations  failed.  Far 
on  the  right.  General  Hill,  a(\er  a  long  and  difficult  night  march,  had  got 
within  reach  of  the  enemy  a  little  before  seven  o'clock.  Opposing  Morino*8 
and  Mina's  Spaniards  to  Abbe's  troops  on  the  Mondarain  and  Atchuleguy 
rocks,  he  directed  the  second  division  against  D^Armagnac's  brigade  and 
brushed  it  back  from  the  forge  of  Urdax  and  the  village  of  Ainhoa. 
Meanwhile  the  aid  of  the  sixth  division  and  Hamilton's  Portuguese  being 
demanded  by  him,  they  passed  the  Nivelle  lower  down  and  bent  their 
march  along  the  right  bank  towards  the  bridge  of  Amotz.  Thus,  while 
Mina's  battalions  and  Morilla's  division  kept  Abbe  in  check  on  the  moun- 
tains, the  three  Anglo-Portuguese  divisions,  marching  lefl  flank  in  advance, 
approached  D'Erlon's  second  position,  but  the  country  being  very  rugged 
it  was  eleven  o'clock  before  they  got  within  cannonshot  of  the  French 
redoubts.  Each  of  these  contained  five  hundred  men,  and  they  were 
placed  along  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge  which,  being  thickly  clothed  with 
bushes,  and  covered  by  a  deep  ravine,  was  very  difficult  to  attack.  How- 
ever, General  Clinton,  leading  the  sixth  division  on  the  extreme  left, 
turned  this  ravine  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  works  covering  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge,  aOer  which  wheeling  to  his  right  he  advanced 
against  the  nearest  redoubt,  and  the  garrison  not  daring  to  await  the 
assault  abandoned  it.  Then  the  Portuguese  division,  passing  the  ravine 
and  marching  on  the  right  of  the  sixth,  menaced  the  second  redoubt,  and 
the  second  division  in  like  manner  approached  the  third  redoubt.  D'Ar- 
magnac's  troops  now  set  fire  to  their  hutted  camp  and  retreated  to  Helba- 
cen  de  Borda  behind  St.  Pe,  pursued  by  the  sixth  division.  Abbe's  second 
brigade,  forming  the  French  left,  was  separated  by  a  ravine  from  D'Ar- 
magnac's  ground,  but  he  also  aAer  some  hesitation  retreated  towards 
Espelette  and  Cambo,  where  his  other  brigade,  which  had  meanwhile  fallen 
back  from  the  Mondarain  before  Morillo,  rejoined  him. 

It  was  the  progress  of  the  battle  on  the  lefl  of  the  Nive  that  rendered 
D'Erlon's  defence  so  feeble.  After  the  fall  of  the  St.  Barbe  and  Grenada 
redoubts,  Conroux's  right  and  centre  endeavoured  to  defend  the  village 
and  heights  of  Sarre ;  but  while  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  aided 
by  the  ninety-fourth  regiment,  detached  from  the  third  division,  attacked 
and  carried  those  points,  the  third  division  being  on  their  right  and  less 
opposed  pushed  rapidly  towards  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  forming  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sixth  division  the  narrow  end  of  the  wedge  into  which  Beres- 
ford's  and  Hill's  corps  were  now  thrown.  The  French  were  thus  driven 
from  all  their  new  un6nished  works  covering  the  approaches  to  that  bridge 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nivelle,  and  Conroux's  division,  spreading  from  Sarre 
to  AmotSy  was  broken  by  superior  numbers  at  every  point.   That  general 
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indeed  vigorously  defended  the  old  works  around  the  bridge  itself;  but  he 
soon  fell  mortally  wounded,  his  troops  were  again  broken,  and  the  third 
division  seized  the  bridge  and  established  itself  on  the  heights  between 
that  structure  and  the  redoubt  of  Louis  XIV.  which  having  been  also 
lately  commenced  was  unfinished.  This  happened  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  D'Erlon  fearing  to  be  cut  off  from  St.  Pe  yielded  as  we  have  seen  at 
once  to  the  attack  of  the  sixth  division,  and^at  the  same  time  the  remain- 
der of  Conroux's  troops  fell  back  in  disorder  from  Sarre,  closely  pursued 
by  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  which  were  immediately  established 
on  the  led  of  the  third.  Thus  the  communication  between  Clauzel  and 
D'Brlon  was  cut,  the  led  flank  of  one  and  the  right  flank  of  the  other 
broken,  and  a  direct  communication  between  Hill  and  Beresford  secured 
by  the  same  blow. 

D'Brlon  abandoned  his  position,  but  Clauzel  stood  firm  with  Taupin's 
and  Maransin's  divisions.     The  latter,  now  completed  by  the  return  of 
Barbot's  brigade  from  the  smaller  Rhune,  occupied  the  redoubt  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  supported  with  eight  field-pieces  attempted  to  cover  the  flight  of 
Conroux's  troops.     The  guns  opened  briskly,  but  they  were  silenced  by 
Ross's  battery  of  horse  artillery,  the  only  one  which  had  surmounted  the 
difiSculties  of  the  ground  afler  passing  Sarre,  the  infantry  were  then 
assailed,  in  front  by  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  in  flank  by  the  third 
division,  the  redoubt  of  Louis  XIV.  was  stormed,  the  garrison  bayonetted, 
Conroux's  men  continued  to  fly,  Maransin's,  afler  a  stiflT  combat,  were 
cast  headlong  into  the  ravines  behind  their  position,  and  Maransin  himself 
was*  taken,  but  escaped  in  the  confusion.     Giron's  Spaniards  now  came 
up  on  the  led  of  the  fourth  division,  somewhat  late,  however,  and  afler 
having  abandoned  the  riflemen  on  the  lower  slopes  of"  the  smaller  Rhune. 
On  the  French  side,  Taupin's  division  and  a  large  body  of  conscripts 
forming  Clauzel's  right  wing  still  remained  to  fight.    The  left  rested  on 
a  large  work  called  "  the  signal  redoubt,"  which  had  no  artillery  but  over- 
looked the  whole  position ;  the  right  was  covered  by  two  redoubts  over- 
hanging a  ravine  which  separated  them  from  the  camp  of  Serres,  and 
some  works  in  the  ravine  itself  protected  the  communication  by  the  bridge 
of  Ascain.     Behind  the  signal  redoubt,  on  a  ridge  crossing  the  road  to 
St.  Pe,  and  along  which  Maransin's  and  Conroux's  beaten  divisions  were 
DOW  flying  in  disorder,  there  was  another  work  called  the  redoubt  of 
Harastaguia,  and  Clauzel  thinking  he  might  still  dispute  the  victory,  if 
his  reserve  division,  posted  in  the  camp  of  Serres,  could  come  to  his  aid, 
drew  the  thirty-first  French  regiment  from  Taupin,  and  posted  it  in  front 
of  this  redoubt  of  Harastaguia.     His  object  was  to  rally  Maransin's  and 
Conroux's  troops  there,  and  so  form  a  new  line,  the  lefl  on  the  Harastaguia, 
the  right  on  the  signal  redoubt,  into  which  last  he  threw  six  hundred  of 
the  eighty-eighth  regiment.    In  this  position,  having  a  retreat  by  the  bridge 
of  Ascain,  he  resolved  to  renew  the  battle,  but  his  plan  failed  at  the  moment 
of  conception,  because  Taupin  could  not  stand  before  the  light  division, 
which  was  now  again  in  full  action. 

About  half  past  nine.  General  Alten,  seeing  the  whole  of  the  columns 
on  his  right,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  well  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
had  crossed  the  low  neck  of  land  in  his  front.  It  was  first  passed  by  the 
iifly-second  regiment  with  a  rapid  pace  and  a  very  narrow  front,  under  a 
destructive  cannonade  and  fire  of  musketry  from  the  intrenchments  which 
covered  the  side  of  the  opposite  mountain ;  a  road  coming  from  Ascain 
by  the  ravine  led  up  the  position)  and  as  the  fifty-second  pushed  their 
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attack  along  it  the  enemy  abandoned  his  intrenchments  on  each  side,  and 
forsook  even  his  crowning  works  above.  This  formidable  regiment  was 
followed  by  the  remainder  of  Alton's  troops ;  and  Taupin,  though  his 
division  was  weak  from  its  losses  on  the  7th  of  October^  and  now  still 
further  diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  thirty-first  regimeoty  awaited  thOs 
assault  above,  being  supported  by  the  cbnscripts  drawn  up  in  his  rear. 
But  at  this  time  Ix>nga,  having  turned  the  smaller  Rhune,  approached 
Ascaio,  and  being  joined  by  part  of  Freyre's  troops,  their  skirmishers 
opened  a  distant  musketry  against  the  works  covering  the  bridge  on 
Taupin's  right;  a  panic  immediately  seized  the  French,  the  seventieth 
regiment  abandoned  the  two  redoubts  above,  and  the  conscripts  were  with- 
drawn. Clauzel  ordered  Taupin  to  retake  the  forts,  but  this  only  added 
to  the  disorder,  the  seventieth  regiment  instead  of  facing  about  disbanded 
entirely  and  were  not  reassembled  until  next  day.  There  remained  only 
four  regiments  unbroken,  one,  the  eighty -eighth,  was  in  the  signal  redoubt, 
two  under  Taupin  in  person  kept  together  in  rear  of  the  works  on  the 
right,  and  the  thirty-first  covered  the  fort  of  Harastaguia,  now  the  only 
line  of  retreat.* 

In  this  emergency,  Clauzel,  anxious  to  bring  off  the  eighty-eight)^  regi- 
ment,  ordered  Taupin  to  charge  on  one  side  of  the  signal  redoubt,  intend- 
ing to  do  the  same  himself  on  the  other  at  the  head  of  the  thirty-first  regi- 
ment ;  but  the  latter  was  now  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Portuguese  of 
the  seventh  division,  and  the  fourth  division  was  rapidly  interposing  be- 
tween that  regiment  and  the  signal  redoubt.  Moreover,  AUen  previous  to 
this  had  directed  the  forty-third,  preceded  by  Barnard's  riflemen,  to  turn 
at  the  distance  of  musket-shot  the  right  flank  of  the  signal  redoubt; 
wherefore  Taupin,  instead  of  charging,  was  himself  charged  in  front  by 
the  riflemen,  and  being  menaced  at  the  same  time  in  flank  by  the  fourth 
division,  retreated,  closely  pursued  by  Barnard,  until  that  intrepid  ofllicer 
fell  dangerously  wounded.  During  this  struggle  the  seventh  division 
broke  the  thirty-first,  the  rout  was  complete ;  the  French  fled  to  the  dif- 
ferent bridges  over  the  Nivelle  and  the  signal  redoubt  was  lefl  to  its  fate. 

This  formidable  work  barred  the  way  of  the  light  division,  but  it  was 
of  no  value  to  the  defence  when  the  forts  on  its  flanks  were  abandoned. 
Colborne  approached  it  in  front  with  the  fifly-second  regiment,  Giron's 
Spaniards  menaced  it  on  Colborne's  right,  the  fourth  division  was  pass- 
ing to  its  rear,  and  Kempt's  brigade  was,  as  we  have  seen,  turning  it  on 
the  left.  Colborne,  whose  military  judgment  was  seldom  at  fault,  halted 
under  the  brow  of  the  conical  hill  on  which  the  work  was  situated,  but 
some  of  Giron's  Spaniards  making  a  vaunting  though  feeble  demonstration 
of  attacking  it  on  his  right  were  beaten  back,  and  at  that  moment  a  staff- 
oflScer  without  warrant,  for  General  Alton  on  the  spot  assured  the  aiuhor 
of  this  history  that  he  sent  no  such  order,  rode  up  and  directed  Colbortia 
to  advance.  It  was  not  a  moment  for  remonstrance,  and  his  troops  covered 
by  the  steepness  of  the  hill  reached  the  flat  top  which  was  about  forty 
yards  across  to  the  redoubt ;  then  they  made  their  rush,  but  a  wide  ditch, 
thirty  feet  deep,  well  fraised  and  palisaded,  stopped  them  short,  and  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  stretched  all  the  foremost  men  dead.  The  intrepid  Col- 
borne, escaping  miraculously,  for  he  was  always  at  the  head  and  on  horse- 
back, immediately  led  the  regiment  under  cover  of  the  brow  to  another 
point,  and  thinking  to  take  the  French  unawares,  made  another  rush,  yet 
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wkh  the  same  result.  At  three  different  places  did  he  rise  to  the  surface 
in  this  manner,  and  each  time  the  French  tire  swept  away  the  head  of  his 
column.  Resorting  then  to  persuasion,  he  held  out  a  white  handkerchief 
and  summoned  the  commandant,  pointing  out  to  him  how  his  work  was 
surrounded  and  how  hopeless  his  defence ;  whereupon  the  garrison  yielded, 
having  had  only  one  man  killed,  whereas  on  the  British  side  there  fell  two 
hundred  soldiers  of  a  regiment  never  surpassed  in  arms  since  arms  were 
first  borne  by  men. 

During  this  affair  Clauzel's  divisions  had  crossed  the  Nivelle  in  great 
disorder,  Maransin's  and  Conroux's  troops  near  St.  Pe,  the  thirty-first 
regiment  at  Harastaguia,  Taupin  between  that  place  and  the  bridge  of 
Serres.  They  were  pursued  by  the  third  and  seventh  divisions,  and  the 
skirmishers  of  the  former  crossing  by  Amoiz  and  a  bridge  above  St.  P6 
entered  that  place  while  the  French  were  in  the  act  of  passing  the  river 
below.  It  was  now  past  two  o'clock,  Conroux's  troops  pushed  on  to  HeU 
bacen  de  Borda,  a  fortified  position  on  the  road  from  St.  Pe  to  Bayonne, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Taupin  and  by  D'Erlon  with  D'Armagnac's 
division,  but  Clauzel  rallied  Maransin's  men  and  took  post  on  some  heights 
immediately  above  St.  Pe*  Meanwhile  Soult  had  hurried  from  St.  Jean 
de  Luz  to  the  camp  of  Serres  with  all  his  reserve  artillery  and  spare 
troops  to  menace  the  allies'  lefl  flank  by  Ascain,  and  Wellington  there- 
upon halted  the  fourth  and  light  divisions,  and  Giron's  Spaniards,  on  the 
reverse  slopes  of  Clauzel's  original  position,  facing  the  camp  of  Serres, 
waiting  until  the  sixth  division,  then  following  D'Armagnac's  retreat  on 
the  right  of  the  Nivelle,  was  well  advanced.  When  he  was  assured  of 
Clinton's  progress,  he  crossed  the  Nivelle  with  the  third  and  seventh 
divisions,  and  drove  Maransin  from  his  new  position  af\er  a  hard  strug- 
gle, in  which  General  Inglis  was  wounded  and  the  fiAy-first  and  sixty- 
eighth  regiments  handled  very  roughly.  This  ended  the  battle  in  the 
centre,  for  darkness  was  coming  on  and  the  troops  were  exhausted,  espe- 
cially the  sixth  division,  which  had  been  marching  or  fighting  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  However  three  divisions  were  firmly  established  in  rear  of 
Soult's  right  wing,  of  whose  operations  it  is  now  time  to  treat. 

In  front  of  Reille's  intrenchments  were  two  advanced  positions,  the 
camp  of  the  Sans  Culottes  on  the  right,  the  Bon  Secours  in  the  centre 
covering  Urogne.  The  6rst  had  been  attacked  and  carried  early  in  the 
morning  by  the  fiAh  division,  which  advanced  to  the  inundation  covering 
the  heights  of  Bordegain  and  Sibourre.  The  second  after  a  short  can- 
nonade was  taken  by  Halket's  Germans  and  the  guards,  and  immediately 
ftderwards  the  eighty-fifth  regiment,  of  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade,  drove  a 
French  battalion  out  of  Urogne.  The  first  division,  being  on  the  right, 
then  menaced  the  camp  of  Belchena,  and  the  German  skirmishers  passed 
a  amall  stream  covering  this  part  of  the  line,  but  they  were  driven  back 
by  the  enemy,  whose  musketry  and  cannonade  were  brisk  along  the  whole 
front.  Meanwhile  Freyre,  advancing  in  two  columns  from  Jollimonl  and 
the  Calvaire  on  the  right  of  the  first  division,  placed  eight  guns  in  battery 
against  the  Nassau  redoubt,  a  large  work  constructed  on  the  ridge  occu- 
pied by  Villatte  to  cover  the  approaches  to  Ascain.  The  Spaniards  were 
here  opposed  by  their  own  countrymen  under  Casa  Palacios  who  com- 
manded the  remains  of  Joseph's  Spanish  guards,  and  during  the  fight 
General  Freyre's  skirmishers  on  the  right  united  with  Longa's  men.  Thus 
a  kind  of  false  battle  was  maintained  along  the  whole  line  to  the  sea  until 
nightfall,  with  eq,ual  loss  of  men  but  great  advantage  to  the  allies,  because 
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it  entirely  occupied  Reille's  two  divisions  and  Villatte's  reserve,  and  pre- 
vented the  troops  in  the  camp  of  Serres  from  passing  by  the  bridge  of 
Ascain  to  aid  Clauzel,  who  was  thus  overpowered.  When  that  event  hap- 
pened and  Lord  Wellington  had  passed  the  Nivelle  at  St.  Pe,  Daricaa 
and  the  Italian  brigade  withdrew  from  Serres,  and  Villatte's  reserve 
occupied  it,  whereupon  Freyre  and  Longa  entered  the  town  of  Ascain. 
Villatte  however  held  the  camp  above  until  Reille  had  withdrawn  into 
St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  destroyed  all  the  bridges  on  the  lower  Nivelle ;  when 
that  was  effected  the  whole  retired  and  at  daybreak  reached  the  heights 
of  Bidart  on  the  road  to  Bayonne. 

During  the  night  the  allies  halted  on  the  position  they  had  gained  in 
the  centre,  but  an  accidental  conflagration  catching  a  wood  completely 
separated  the  piquets  towards  Ascain  from  the  main  body,  and  spreading 
far  and  wide  over  the  heath  tighted  up  all  the  hills,  a  blazing  sign  of  war 
to  France. 

On  the  11th,  the  army  advanced  in  order  of  battle.  Sir  John  Hope 
on  the  left,  forded  the  river  above  St.  Jean  de  Luz  with  his  infantry,  and 
marched  on  Bidart.  Marshal  Beresford  in  the  centre  moved  by  the  roads 
leading  upon  Arbonne.  General  Hill,  communicating  by  his  right  with 
Morillo  who  was  on  the  rocks  of  Mondarain,  bjrought  his  lefl  forward  into 
communication  with  Beresford,  and  with  his  centre  took  possession  of 
Suraide  and  Espelette  facing  towards  Cambo.  The  time  required  to 
restore  the  bridges  for  the  artillery  at  Sibourre,  and  the  change  of  front 
on  the  right  rendered  these  movements  slow,  and  gave  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia  time  to  rally  his  army  upon  a  third  line  of  fortified  camps  which  he 
had  previously  commenced,  the  right  resting  on  the  coast  at  Bidart,  the 
centre  at  Helbcu^en  de  Borda,  the  lefl  at  Ustaritzon  the  Nive.  This  fVont 
was  about  eight  miles,  but  the  works  were  only  slightly  advanced,  and 
Soult  dreading  a  second  battle  on  so  wide  a  field  drew  back  his  centre 
and  lef\  to  Arbonne  and  Arauntz,  broke  down  the  bridges  on  the  Nive  at 
Ustarilz,  and  at  two  o'clock  a  slight  skirmish,  commenced  by  the  allies 
in  the  centre,  closed  the  day's  proceedings.  The  next  morning  the  French 
retired  to  the  ridge  of  Beyris,  having  their  right  in  advance  at  Anglet  and 
their  left  in  the  intrenched  camp  of  Bayonne  near  Marac.  During  this 
movement  a  dense  fog  arrested  the  allies,  but  when  the  day  cleared  Sir 
Joha  Hope  took  post  at  Bidart  on  the  left,  and  Beresford  occupied  Ahetze, 
Arbonne,  and  the  hill  of  St.  Barbe,  in  the  centre.  General  Hill  endea- 
voured to  pass  the  fords  and  restore  the  broken  bridges  of  Ustaritz,  and 
he  also  made  a  demonstration  against  the  works  at  Cambo ;  but  the  rain 
which  fell  heavily  in  the  mountains  on  the  11th  rendered  the  fords  im- 
passable, and  both  points  were  defended  successfully  by  Foy,  whose 
operations  had  been  distinct  from  the  rest. 

In  the  night  of  the  9th,  D'Erlon,  mistrusting  the  strength  of  his  own 
position,  had  sent  that  general  orders  to  march  from  Bidaray  to  Espelettey 
but  the  messen^  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  l(Hh 
about  eleven  o'clock,  Foy,  following  Soult's  previous  instructions,  drove 
Mina's  battalions  from  the  Gorospil  mountain ;  then  pressuig  against  the 
flank  of  Morillo  he  forced  him  also  back  fighting  to  the  Puerto  de  Maya. 
However  D'Erlon's  battle  was  at  this  period  receding  fast ;  and  Foy,  fear- 
ing to  be  cut  off,  retired  with  the  loss  of  a  colonel  and  one  hundred  and 
fifly  men,  having  however  taken  a  quantity  of  baggage  and  a  hundred 
prisoners.  Continuing  his  retreat  all  night  he  reached  Cambo  and  Usta- 
ritz on  the  11  thy  just  in  time  to  relieve  Abbe's  division  at  those  posts,  and 
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on  the  12th  defended  them  against  Greneral  Hill.  Such  were  the  principal 
circumstances  of  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle,  whereby  Soult  was  driven  from 
a  mountain  position  which  he  had  been  fortifying  for  three  months.  He 
lost  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  men  and  officers  includ- 
ing twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  one  general  was  killed. 
His  field  magazines  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Espelette  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  and  fifly-one  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken,  the  greater  part 
having  been  abandoned  in  the  redoubts  of  the  low  country  to  Sir  John 
Hope.  The  allies  had  two  generals.  Kempt  and  Byng,  wounded,  and  they 
lost  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  men  and  officers. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1^.  Soult  fared  in  this  battle  as  most  generals  will  who  seek  by  exten- 
sive lines  to  supply  the  want  of  numbers  or  of  haadiness  in  the  troops. 
Against  rude  commanders  and  undisciplined  soldiers  lines  may  avail, 
seldom  against  accomplished  generals,  never  when  the  assailants  are  the 
better  soldiers.  Csesar  at  Alesia  resisted  the  Gauls,  but  his  lines  served 
him  not  at  Dyrrachium  against  Pompey.  Crassus  failed  in  Calabria 
against  Spartacus,  and  in  modern  times  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  broke 
through  all  the  French  lines  in  Flanders.  If  Wellington  triumphed  at 
Torres  Vedras  it  was  perhaps  because  his  lines  were  not  attacked,  and,  it 
may  be,  Soult  was  seduced  by  that  example.  His  works  were  almost  as 
gigantic  and  upon  the  same  plan,  that  is  to  say  a  river  on  one  flank,  the 
ocean  on  the  other,  and  the  front  upon  mountains  covered  with  redoubts 
and  partially  protected  by  inundations.  But  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  had 
only  three  months  to  complete  his  system,  his  labours  were  under  the  gaze 
of  his  enemy,  his  troops,  twice  defeated  during  the  execution,  were  inferior 
in  confidence  and  numbers  to  the  assailants.  Lord  Wellington's  lines  at 
Torres  Vedras  had  been  laboured  for  a  whole  year.  Massena  only  knew 
of  them  when  they  stopped  his  progress,  and  his  army  inferior  in  numbers 
had  been  repulsed  in  the  recent  battle  of  Busaco. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  decry  intrenched  camps  within  compass,  and 
around  which  an  active  army  moves  as  on  a  pivot,  delivering  or  avoiding 
battle  according  to  circumstances.  The  objection  applies  only  to  those 
extensive  covering  lines  by  which  soldiers  are  taught  to  consider  them- 
selves inferior  in  strength  and  courage  to  their  enemies.  A  general  is 
thus  precluded  from  showing  himself  at  important  points  and  at  critical 
periods ;  he  is  unable  to  encourage  his  troops  or  to  correct  errors ;  his 
sodden  resources  and  the  combinations  of  genius  are  excluded  by  the 
nocfassity  of  adhering  to  the  works,  while  the  assailants  may  make  what- 
efer  dispositions  they  like,  menace  every  point,  and  select  where  to  break 
through.  The  defenders,  seeing  large  masses  directed  against  them  and 
unable  to  draw  confidence  from  a  like  display  of  numbers,  become  fearful, 
knowing  there  must  be  some  weak  point  which  is  the  measure  of  strength 
for  the  whole.  The  assailants  fall  on  with  that  heat  and  vehemence 
which  belongs  to  those  who  act  voluntarily  and  on  the  oflensive ;  each 
mass  strives  to  dotdo  those  on  its  right  and  lefl,  and  failure  is  only  a  re- 
pulse, whereas  thp  assailed  having  no  resource  but  victory  look  to  their 
flanks,  and  are  more  anxious  about  their  neighbours'  fighting  than  their 
own. 

All  these  disadyantthM  were  experienced  at  thilattle  of  the  Nivelle. 

24* 
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D^ErloQ  attributed  his  defeat  to  the  loss  of  the  bridge  of  Amotz  by  Con- 
roux^s  division,  and  to  this  cause  also  Maransin  traced  his  misfortunes. 
Taupin  laid  his  defeat  at  Maransin's  door,  but  Clauzel  oo  the  other  band 
ascribed  it  at  once  to  want  of  firmness  in  the  troops,  although  he  also 
asserted  that  if  Daricau's  division  had  come  to  his  aid  from  the  camp  of 
Serres,  he  would  have  maintained  his  ground.*  Soult,  however,  traced 
Clauzel's  defeat  to  injudicious  measures.  That  general,  he  8aid,t  ftt- 
tempted' to  defend  the  village  of  Sarre  afler  the  redoubts  of  St.  Barbe  and 
Grenada  were  carried,  whereby  Conroux's  division  was  overwhelmed  in 
detail  and  driven  back  in  flight  to  Amotz.  Clauzel  should  rather  have 
assembled  his  three  divisions  at  once  in  the  main  position  which  was  bis 
battle-ground,  and  there,  covered  by  the  smaller  Rhune,  ought  to  have 
been  victorious.  It  was  scarcely  credible,  he  observed,  that  such  intrench- 
ment's  as  Clauzers  and  D'Erlon's  should  have  been  carried.  For  his  part 
he  relied  on  their  strength  so  confidently  as  to  think  the  allies  roust  sacri- 
fice twenty-five  thousand  men  to  force  them  and  perhaps  fail  then.  He 
had  been  on  the  right  when  the  battle  began,  no  reports  came  to  him,  he 
could  judge  of  events  only  by  the  fire,  and  when  he  reached  the  camp  of 
Serres  with  his  reserve  troops  and  artillery  Clauzel's  works  were  lost! 
His  arrival  had,  however,  paralysed  the  march  of  three  divisions.  This 
was  true,  yet  there  seems  some  foundation  for  ClauzeFs  complaint,  namelyt 
that  he  had  for  five  hours  fought  on  his  main  position,  and  during  timt 
time  no  help  had  come,  although  the  camp  of  Serres  was  close  at  hand, 
the  distance  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  to  that  place  only  four  miles,  and  the 
attack  in  the  low  ground  evidently  a  feint.  This  then  was  Soult's  error. 
He  suffered  Sir  John  Hope  to  hold  in  play  twenty -five  thousand  men  in 
the  low  ground,  while  fifleen  thousand  under  Clauzel  lost  the  battle  on  the 
hills. 

2°.  The  French  army  was  inferior  in  numbers,  and  many  of  the  works 
were  unfinished ;  and  yet  two  strong  divisions,  Daricau's  and  Foy's  were 
quite  thrown  out  of  the  fight,  for  the  slight  ofiensive  movement  made  by 
the  latter  produced  no  effect  whatever.  Vigorous  counter-attacks  are  no 
doubt  essential  to  a  good  defence,  and  it  was  in  allusion  to  this  that  Na- 
poleon,  speaking  of  Joseph's  position  behind  the  Ebro  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  said,  <'  If  a  river  were  as  broad  and  rapid  as  the  Danube,  it  would 
be  nothing  without  secure  points  for  passing  to  the  offensive."  The 
same  maxim  applies  to  lines,  and  Soult  grandly  conceived  and  applied  this 
principle  when  he  proposed  the  descent  upon  Aragon  to  Sue  bet.  But  he 
•conceived  it  meanly  and  poorly  when  he  ordered  Foy  to  attack  by  the 
Gorospil  mountain.  That  general's  numbers  were  too  few,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  march  false ;  one  regiment  in  the  field  of  battle  at  the  dociaive 
moment  would  have  been  worth  three  on  a  distant  and  secondary  pdint. 
Foy's  retreat  was  inevitable  if  D'Erlon  failed,  and  wanting  the  other's 
aid  he  did  fail.  What  success  could  Foy  obtain  ?  He  might  have  driven 
Mina's  battalions  over  the  Puerto  de  Maya  and  quite  through  the  Bastan ; 
he  might  have  defeated  Morillo  and  perhaps  have  taken  General  Hill's 
haggage :  yet  all  this  would  have  weighed  little  against  the  allies'  success 
at  Amotz ;  and  the  deeper  he  penetrated  the  more  difficult  would  have 
been  his  retreat.  The  incursion  into  the  Bastan  by  Yspeguy  proposed 
by  him  on  the  6th,  although  properly  rejected  by  Soult,  would  probably 

*  Offickl  Raportt  of  the  French  Generals  to  Soult,  MS8. 
t  Souk's  Oftutl  Aopon  to  th0  Miaiitw  of  ¥|M^  MS. 
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have  produced  greater  effects  than  the  one  executed  by  Gorospil  on  the 
10th.  A  surprise  on  the  6th,  Hill's  troops  being  then  in  inarch  by 
brigades  through  the  Alduides,  might  have  brought  some  advantages  to 
the  French,  and  perhaps  delayed  the  general  attack  beyond  the  10th, 
when  the  heavy  rains  which  set  in  on  the  11th  would  have  rendered  it 
<iij£cult  to  attack  at  all :  Soult  would  thus  have  had  time  to  complete  his 
works. 

3**.  It  has  been  observed  that  a  minor  cause  of  defeat  was  the  drawing 
up  of  the  French  troops  in  front  instead  of  in  rear  of  the  redoubts.  This 
may  possibly  have  happened  in  some  places  from  error  and  confusion, 
not  by  design,  for  Clauzei's  report .  expressly  states  that  Maransin  was 
directed  to  iorm  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubts  and  charge  the  allies  when 
they  were  between  the  works  and  the  abatis.  It  is  however  needless  to 
pry  closely  into  these  matters  when  the  true  cause  lies  broad  on  the  sur- 
face. Lord  Wellington  directed  superior  numbers  with  superior  skill. 
The  following  analysis  wijl  prove  this,  but  it  mast  be  remembered  that 
the  conscripts  are  not  included  in  the  enumeration  of  the  French  force : 
being  quite  undisciplined  they  were  kept  in  masses  behind  and  never 
engaged. 

Abbe's  division,  furnishing  five  thousand  old  soldiers,  was  posted  in 
two  lines  one  behind  the  other,  and  they  were  both  paralysed  by  the  posi- 
tion of  Morillo's  division  and  Mina's  battalions.  Foy's  division  was  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  same  troops.  Six  thousand  of  Wellington's  worst 
soldiers  therefore  sufRced  to  employ  twelve  thousand  of  Soult's  best  troops 
during  the  whole  day.  Meanwhile  Hill  fell  upon  the  decisive  point  where 
there  was  only  D'Armagnac's  division  to  oppose  him,  that  is  to  say,  five 
thousand  against  twenty  thousand.  And  while  the  battle  was  secured  on 
the  right  of  the  Nivelle  by  this  disproportion,  Beresford  on  the  other  bank 
thrust  twenty-four  thousand  against  the  ten  thousand  composing  Conroux's 
and  Maransin's  divisions.  Moreover,  as  Hill  and  Beresford,  advancing, 
the  one  from  his  led,  the  other  from  his  right,  formed  a  wedge  towards 
the  bridge  of  Amotz,  forty-four  thousand  men  composing  the  six  divisions 
under  these  generals,  fell  upon  the  fifteen  thousand  composing  the  divi- 
sions of  D'Armagnac,  Conroux  and  Maransin ;  and  these  last  were  also 
attacked  in  detail,  because  part  of  Ck)nroux's  troops  were  defeated  near 
Sarre,  and  Barbot's  brigade  of  Maransin's  corps  was  beaten  on  the  Rbune 
by  the  light  division  before  the  main  position  was  attacked.  Finally, 
Alten  with  eight  thousand  men,  having  first  defeated  Barbot's  brigade,  fell 
upon  Taupin  who  had  only  three  thousand,  while  the  rest  of  the  French 
army  was  held  in  check  by  Freyre  and  Hope.  Thus  more  than  fifly 
tliou8€ind  troops  full  of  confidence  from  repeated  victories  were  suddenly 
thfown  upon  the  decisive  point  where  there  were  only  eighteen  thousand 
dispirited  by  previous  reverses  to  oppose  them.  Against  such  a  thunder- 
bolt there  was  no  defence  in  the  French  works.  Was  it  then  a  simple 
matter  for  Wellington  so  to  combine  his  battle?  The  mountains  on 
whose  huge  flanks  he  gathered  his  tierce  soldiers,  the  roads  he  opened, 
the  horrid  crags  he  surnK>unted,  the  headlong  steeps  he  descended,  the 
wild  regions  through  which  he  poured  the  destructive  tire  of  more  than 
ninety  guns,  these  and  the  reputation  of  the  French  commander  furnish 
the  everlasting  reply. 

And  yet  he  did  not  compass  all  that  he.  designed.  The  French  right 
escaped,  because  when  he  passed  the  Nivelle  at  St,  F(  be  had  only  two 
divisions  in  bandf  UmiipLXh  had  not  come  up,  thfwmre  in  obsarvatioii 
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of  the  camp  at  Serres,  and  before  he  could  assemble  men  enough  to  descend 
upoA  the  enemy  in  the  low  ground  the  day  had  closed.  The  great  object 
of  the  battle  was  therefore  unattained,  and  it  may  be  a  question,  seeing  the 
shortness  of  the  days  and  the  difficulty  of  the  roads  were  not  unexpected 
obstacles,  whether  the  combinations  would  not  have  been  surer  if  the 
principal  attack  had  been  directed  entirely  against  ClauzeFs  positioo* 
Carlos  d'Espaiia's  force  and  the  remainder  of  Mina's  battalions  could 
have  re-enforced  Morillo's  division  with  five  thousand  men  to  oocapy 
D'Erlon^s  attention ;  it  was  not  essential  to  defeat  him,  for  though  he 
attributed  his  retreat  to  Clauzel's  reverse,  that  general  6\i  not  complain 
that  D'Erlon's  retreat  endangered  his  position.  This  arrangement  would 
have  enabled  the  rest  of  HilPs  troops  to  re-enforce  Beresford,  and  have 
given  Lord  Wellington  three  additional  divisions  in  hand  with  which  to 
cross  the  Nivelle  before  two  o'clock.  Soult's  right  wing  could  not  then 
have  escaped. 

4^.  In  the  report  of  the  battle,  Liord  Wellington  from  some  oversight 
did  but  scant  and  tardy  justice  to  the  light  division.  Acting  alone,  fcxr 
Longa's  Spaniards  went  off  towards  Ascain  afnd  scarcely  fired  a  shot,  this 
division  furnishing  only  four  thousand  seven  hundred  men  and  ofiicerBy 
first  carried  the  smaller  Rhune  defended  by  Barbot's  brigade,  and  then 
beat  Taupin's  division  from  the  main  positbn,  thus  driving  superior  num- 
bers from  the  strongest  works.  In  fine  being  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  force  employed  against  Clauzel,  they  defeated  one-third  of  that 
general's  corps.  Many  brave  men  they  lost,  and  of  two  who  fell  in  this 
battle  I  will  speak.  , 

The  first,  low  in  rank  for  he  was  but  a  lieutenant,  rich  in  honour  for 
he  bore  many  scars,  was  young  of  days.  He  was  only  nineteen.  But 
he  had  seen  more  combats  and  sieges  than  he  could  count  years.  So 
slight  in  person,  and  of  such  surpassing  and  delicate  beauty  that  the  Spa- 
niards ofien  thought  him  a  girl  disguised  in  men's  clothing,  he  was  yet 
80  vigorous,  so  active,  so  brave,  that  the  most  daring  and  experienced 
veterans  watched  his  looks  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  implicitly  following 
where  he  led,  would  like  children  obey  his  slightest  sign  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult situations.  His  education  was  incomplete,  yet  were  his  natural 
powers  so  happy,  the  keenest  and  best- furnished  intellects  shrunk  from  an 
encounter  of  wit,  and  every  thought  and  aspiration  was  proud  and  noble, 
indicating  future  greatness  if  destiny  had  so  willed  it.  Such  was  Ekiward 
Freer  of  the  forty-third,  one  of  three  brothers  who  covered  with  wounds 
have  all  died  in  the  service.  Assailed  the  night  before  the  battle  with  that 
strange  anticipation  of  coming  death  so  oAen  felt  by  military  men,  he  was 
pierced  with  three  balls  at  the  first  storming  of  the  Rhune  rocks,  and  tho 
sternest  soldiers  in  the  regiment  wept  even  in  the  middle  of  the  fight  when 
they  heard  of  his  fate. 

On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour  was  killed  Colonel  Thomas 
Lloyd.  He  likewise  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  forty-third.  Under  him 
Freer  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  profession,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
war  promotion  placed  Lloyd  at  the  head  of  the  ninety-fourth,  and  it  was 
leading  that  regiment  he  fell.  In  him  also  were  combined  mental  and 
bodily  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind.  A  graceful  symmetry  combined  with 
Herculean  strength,  and  a  countenance  at  once  frank  and  majestic  gave 
the  true  index  of  his  nature,  for  his  capacity  was  great  and  commanding, 
and  his  military  knowledge  extensive  both  from  experience  and  study.  On 
his  mirth  and  wit,  so  wdi  known  in  the  anhy,  1  wili  not  dwell,  save  to 
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remark,  that  he  used  the  latter  without  of!ence,  yet  so  as  to  increase  his 
ascendency  over  those  with  whom  he  held  intercourse,  for  though  gentle 
he  was  valiant,  ambitious,  and  conscious  of  his  fitness  for  great  exploits. 
He  like  Freer  was  prescient  of,  and  predicted  his  own  fall,  yet  with  no 
abatement  of  courage.  When  he  received  the  mortal  wound,  a  most 
painful  one,  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  moved,  but  remained  watch- 
ing the  battle  and  making  observations  upon  the  changes  in  it  until  death 
came.  It  was  thus  at  the  age  of  thirty,  that  the  good,  the  brave,  the 
generous  Lloyd  died.  Tributes  to  his  merit  have  been  published  by  Lord 
Wellington*  and  by  one  of  his  own  poor  soldiers  It  by  the  highest  and  by 
the  lowest!  To  their  testimony  I  add  mine,  let  those  who  served  on  equal 
terms  with  him  say  whether  in  aught  I  have  exceeded  his  deserts. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Soolt  occupies  the  intrenched  camp  ofBayonne,  and  the  line  of  the  Nive  river«-Lord  Wel- 
lington unable  to  pursue  his  victory  from  the  state  of  the  roadis — Bridge-head  of  Cambo 
abandoned  by  the  French — Kxces^es  of  the  Spanish  troops — Lord  Wellington's  indigna- 
tion — He  sends  them  back  to  Spain — Various  skirmishes  in  front  ofBayonne — ^The  Gene- 
rals John  Wilson  and  Vandeleur  are  wounded — Mina  plunders  the  Val  de  Baigorri — It 
beaten  by  the  national  guarda — Passaee  of  the  iNive  and  battles  in  front  of  Bayonne— > 
Combat  of  the  lOtb— Combat  of  the  11  th— Combat  of  the  12th— Battle  of  St  Pierre- 
Observations. 

SouLT  having  lost  the  Nivelle,  at  first  designed  to  leave  part  of  his 
forces  in  the  intrenched  camp  ofBayonne,  and  with  the  remainder  take  a 
flanking  position  behind  the  Nive,  half-way  between  Bayonne  and  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port,  securing  his  left  by  the  intrenched  mountain  of 
Ursouia,  and  his  right  on  the  heights  above  Cambo,  the  bridge-head  of 
which  would  give  him  the  power  of  making  offensive  movements.  He 
could  thus  keep  his  troops  together  and  restore  their  confidence,  while  he 
confined  the  allies  to  a  small  sterile  district  of  France  between  the  river 
and  the  sea,  and  rendered  their  situation  very  uneasy  during  the  winter  if 
they  did  not  retire.  However  he  soon  modified  this  plan.  The  works 
of  the  Bayonne  camp  were  not  complete  and  his  presence  was  necessary 
to  urge  their  progress.  The  camp  on  rhe  Ursouia  mountaiA  had  been 
neglected  contrary  to  his  orders,  and  the  bridge-head  at  Cambo  was  only 
commenced  on  the  right  bank.  On  the  left  it  was  indeed  complete  but 
constructed  on  a  bad  trace.  Moreover  he  found  that  the  Nive  in  dry 
weather  was  fordable  at  Ustaritz  below  Cambo,  and  at  many  places  above 
that  point.  Remaining  therefore  at  Bayonne  himself  with  six  divisions 
and  villatte's  reserve,  he  sent  D'Erlon  with  three  divisions  to  re-enforce 
Foy  at  Cambo.  Yet  neither  D'Erlon's  divisions  nor  Soult's  whole  army 
could  have  stopped  Lord  Wellington  at  this  time  if  other  circumstances 
had  permitted  the  latter  to  follow  up  his  victory  as  he  designed. 

The  hardships  and  privations  endured  on  the  mountains  by  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  troops  had  been  beneficial  to  them  as  an  army.  The  fine  air 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  soldiers  committing  their  usual  excesses  in 
drink  had  rendered  them  unusually  healthy,  while  the  facility  of  enforcing 
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a  strict  discipline,  and  their  natural  impatience  to  win  the  fair  plains 
spread  out  before  them,  had  raised  their  moral  and  physical  qualities  in  a 
wonderful  degree.  Danger  was  their  sport,  and  their  experienced  geoeral 
in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life  was  as  impatient  for  action  as  his  sol- 
diers. Neither  the  works  of  the  Bayonne  camp  nor  the  barrier  of  tlie 
Nive,  suddenly  manned  by  a  beaten  and  dispirited  army»  could  have  long 
withstood  the  progress  of  such  a  fieiry  host,  and  if  Wellington  could  have 
let  their  strength  and  fury  loose  in  the  first  days  succeeding  the  battle  of 
the  Nivelle,  France  would  have  felt  his  conquering  footsteps  to  her  centre. 
But  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  is  a  deep  clay,  quite  impass* 
able  af\er  rain  except  by  the  royal  road  near  the  coast  and  that  of  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port,  both  of  which  were  in  the  power  of  the  French.  On 
the  byroads  the  infantry  sunk  to  the  midleg,  the  cavalry  above  the  horses* 
knees,  and  even  to  the  saddle-girths  in  some  places.  The  artillery  coq)d 
not  move  at  all.  The  rain  had  commenced  on  the  11th,  the  mist  in  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  had  given  Soult  time  to  regain  his  camp  and  secure 
the  high  road  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  by  which  his  troops  easily  gained 
their  proper  posts  on  the  Nive,  while  his  adversary  fixed  in  the  swamps 
could  only  make  the  ineffectual  demonstration  at  Ustaritz  and  Cambo  al- 
ready noticed. 

Wellington,  uneasy  for  his  right  flank  while  the  French  commanded 
the  Cambo  passage  across  the  Nive,  directed  General  Hill  to  menace  it 
again  on  the  16ih.  Foy  had  received  orders  to  preserve  the  bridge-bead 
on  the  right  bank  in  any  circumstances,  but  he  was  permitted  to  abandon  the 
work  on  the  lefl  bank  in  the  event  of  a  general  attack  ;  however  at  ffill's 
'approach  the  officer  placed  there  in  command  destroyed  all  the  works  and 
the  bridge  itself.  This  was  a  great  cross  to  Soult,  and  the  allies'  flank 
being  thus  secured  they  were  put  into  cantonments  to  avoid  the  rain, 
which  fell  heavily.  The  bad  weather  was  however  not  the  only  obstacle 
to  the  English  general's  operations.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle, 
Freyre's  and  Longa's  soldiers  entering  Ascain  pillaged  it  and  murdered 
several  persons  ;  the  next  day  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  troops  continued 
these  excesses  in  various  places,  and  on  the  right  Mina's  battalions,  some 
of  whom  were  also  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  made  a  plundering  and  murder- 
ing incursion  from  the  mountains  towards  Hellctte.  The  Portuguese  and 
British  soldiers  of  the  le(\  wing  had  commenced  the  like  outrages,  and 
two  French  persons  were  killed  in  one  town ;  however  the  adjutant- 
general,  Pakenham,  arriving  at  the  moment,  saw  and  instantly  put  the 
perpetrators  tc  death,  thus  nipping  this  wickedness  in  the  bud,  but  at  his 
own  risk,  for  legally  he  had  not  that  power.  This  general,  whose  gene- 
rosity^  humanity  and  chivalric  spirit  excited  the  admiration  of  every 
honourable  person  who  approached  him,  is  the  mnn  who  af\erwards  fell 
at  New  Orleans  and  who  has  been  so  foully  traduced  by  Americaa 
writers.  He  who  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  his  detestatioa  of 
inhumanity  and  outrage,  has  been  with  astounding  falsehood  represented 
as  instigating  his  troops  to  the  most  infamous  excesses.  But  from  a  peo- 
ple holding  millions  of  their  fellow-beings  in  the  most  horrible  slavery 
while  they  prate  and  vaunt  of  liberty  until  all  men  turn  with  loathing 
from  the  sickening  folly,  what  can  be  expected  ? 

Terrified  by  these  excesses  the  French  people  fled  even  from  the  larger 
towns,  but  Wellington  quickly  relieved  their  terror.  On  the  12th,  although 
expecting  a  battle,  he  put  to  death  all  the  Spanish  marauders  he  could 
take  in  the  act,  and  then  with  many  reproaches,  and  despite  of  the  discon- 
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tent  of  their  generals,  forced  the  whole  to  withdraw  into  their  own  country. 
He  disarmed  the  insubordinate  battalions  under  Mina,  quartered  Giron's 
Andalusians  in  the  Bastan  where  O'Donnel  resumed  the  command  ;  sent 
Freyre's  Gallicians  to  the  district  between  Irun  and  Ernani,  and  Longa 
over  the  Ebro.  Morillo^s  division  alone  remained  with  the  army.  These 
decisive  proceedings  marking  the  lofty  character  of  the  man  proved  not 
less  politic  than  resolute.  The  French  people  immediately  returned,  and 
finding  the  strictest  discipline  preserved,  and  all  things  paid  for,  adopted 
an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  invaders.  However,  the  loss  of  such  a 
mass  of  troops  and  the  effects  of  weather  on  the  roads  reduced  the  army 
for  the  moment  to  a  state  of  inactivity ;  the  head-quarters  were  suddenly 
fixed  at  St.  Jean  dc  Luz,  and  the  troops  were  established  in  permanent 
cantonments  with  the  following  line  of  battle.* 

The  left  wing  occupied  a  broad  ridge  on  both  sides  of  the  great  road 
beyond  Bidart,  the  principal  post  being  at  a  mansion  belonging  to  the 
mayor  of  Biarritz.  The  front  was  covered  by  a  small  stream  spreading 
here  and  there  into  large  ponds  or  tanks,  between  which  the  road  was  con- 
ducted. The  centre  posted  partly  on  the  continuation  of  this  ridge  in  front 
of  Arcangues,  partly  on  the  hill  of  St.  Barbe,  extended  by  Arauntz  to 
Ustaritz,  the  right  being  thrown  back  to  face  Count  D'Erlon's  position, 
extended  by  Cambo  to  Itzassu.  From  this  position,  which  might  stretch 
about  six  miles  on  the  front  and  eight  miles  on  the  flank,  strong  piquets 
were  pushed  forwards  to  several  points,  and  the  infantry  occupied  all  the 
villages  and  towns  behind  as  far  back  as  Espelette,  Suraide,  Ainhoa,  St. 
Pe,  Sarre,  and  Ascain.  One  regiment  of  Vandeleur's  cavalry  was  with 
the  advanced  post  on  the  lefl,  the  remainder  were  sent  to  Andaie  and 
Urogne,  Victor  Alten's  horsemen  were  about  St.  Pe,  and  the  heavy  cavalry 
remained  in  Spain. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  establishment  of  the  different  posts  in  front 
led  to  several  skirmishes.  In  one  on  the  18th,  General  John  Wilson  and 
Greneral  Vandeleur  were  wounded ;  but  on  the  same  day  Beresford  drove 
the  French  from  the  bridge  of  Urdains,  near  the  junction  of  the  Ustaritz 
and  St.  Pe  roads,  and  though  attacked  in  force  the  next  day  he  maintained 
his  acquisition.  A  more  serious  action  occurred  on  the  23d  in  front  of 
Arcangues.  This  village,  held  by  the  piquets  of  the  light  division,  was 
two  or  three  miles  in  front  of  Arbonne,  where  the  nearest  support  was 
cantoned.  It  is  built  on  the  centre  of  a  crescent-shaped  ridge,  and  the 
sentries  of  both  armies  were  so  close  that  the  reliefs  and  patrols  actually 
passed  each  other  in  their  rounds,  so  that  a  surprise  was  inevitable  if  it 
suited  either  side  to  attempt  it.  Lord  Wellington  visited  this  post  and  the 
field-officer  on  duty  made  known  to  him  its  disadvantages,  and  the  means 
of  remedying  them  by  taking  entire  possession  of  the  village,  pushing 
piquets  along  the  horns  of  the  crescent,  and  establishing  a  chain  of  posts 
across  the  valley  between  them.  He  appeared  satisfied  with  this  project, 
and  two  days  afterwards  the  forty-third  and  some  of  the  riflemen  were 
employed  to  effect  it,  the  greatest  part  of  the  division  being  brought  up  in 
support.  The  French,  aHer  a  few  shots,  abandoned  Arcangues,  Bussus- 
sary,  and  both  horns  of  the  crescent,  retiring  before  the  piquets  to  a  large 
fortified  house  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley.  The  project  suggested 
by  the  field-officer  was  thus  executed  with  the  loss  of  only  five  men  wounded, 
and  the  action  should  have  ceased,  but  the  piquets  of  the  forty-third  sud- 
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denly  received  orders  to  attack  the  fortified  house,  and  the  columns  of 
support  were  shown  at  several  points  of  the  semicircle ;  the  French,  then 
conceiving  they  were  going  to  be  seriously  assailed,  re-enforced  their  post ; 
a  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  piquets  were  finally  withdrawn  to  the 
ground  they  had  originally  gained  and  beyond  which  they  should  never 
have  been  pushed.  This  ill-managed  affair  cost  eighty-eight  men  and 
officers,  of  which  eighty  were  of  the  forty-third. 

Lord  Wellington,  whose  powerful  artillery  and  cavalry,  the  former 
consisting  of  nearly  one  hundred  field-pieces  and  the  latter  furnishing 
more  than  eight  thousand  six  hundred  sabres,*  were  paralysed  in  the 
contracted  space  he  occupied,  was  now  anxious  to  pass  the  Nive,  but  the 
rain,  which  continued  to  fall,  baffled  him,  and  meanwhile  Mina's  Spaniards 
descending  once  more  from  the  Alduides  to  plunder  Baigorri  were  beaten 
by  the  national  guards  of  that  valley.  However,  early  in  December,  the 
weather  amended,  forty  or  fifly  pieces  of  artillery  were  brought  up,  and 
other  preparations  made  to  surprise  or  force  the  passage  of  the  Nive  at 
Cambo  and  Ustarilz.  And  as  this  operation  led  to  sanguinary  battles  it  is 
fitting  first  to  describe  the  exact  position  of  the  French.! 

Bayonne,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adour,  com- 
mands the  passage  of  both.  A  weak  fortress  of  the  third  order,  its  im- 
portance was  in  its  position,  and  its  intrenched  camp,  exceedingly  strong 
and  commanded  by  the  fortress,  could  not  be  safely  attacked  in  front, 
wherefore*  Soul t  kept  only  six  divisions  there.  His  right,  composed  of 
Reille's  two  divisions  and  Villatte's  reserve,  touched  on  the  lower  Adoor 
where  there  was  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  i  It  was  covered  by  a  swamp  and 
artificial  inundation,  through  which  the  royal  road  led  to  St.  Jean  de  Lib, 
and  the  advanced  posts,  well  intrenched,  were  pushed  forward  beyond 
Anglet  on  this  causeway.  His  led  under  Clauzel,  composed  of  three 
divisions,  extended  from  Anglet  to  the  Nive;  it  was  covered  partly  by  the 
swamp,  partly  by  the  large  fortified  house  which  the  light  division  assailed 
on  the  2dd,  partly  by  an  inundation  spreading  below  Drdains  towards  the 
Nive.  Thus  intrenched,  the  fortified  outposts  may  be  called  the  front  of 
battle,  the  intrenched  camp  the  second  line,  and  the  fortress  the  citadel. 
The  country  in  front,  a  deep  clay  soil,  enclosed  and  covered  with  small 
wood  and  farmhouses,  was  very  difficult  to  move  in. 

Beyond  the  Nive  the  intrenched  camp  stretching  from  that  river  to 
the  Adour  was  called  the  front  of  Mousserolles.  It  was  in  the  keeping 
of  D'Brlon's  four  divisions,  which  were  also  extended  up  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nive ;  that  is  to  say,  D^Armagnac's  troops  were  in  front  of  Usta- 
rilz, and  Foy  prolonged  the  line  to  Cambo.  The  remainder  of  O'Brien's 
corps  was  in  reserve.  Occupying  a  strong  range  of  heights  about  two 
miles  in  front  of  Mousserolles,  the  right  at  Villefranque  on  the  Nive,  the 
lefl  at  Old  Moguerre  towards  the  Adour.  D'Erlon's  commimications 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  were  double,  one  circuitous  through  Bayonne, 
the  other  direct  by  a  bridge  of  boats  thrown  above  that  place. 

AAer  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle,  Soult  brought  General  Paris's  divbion 
from  "St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  to  Lahoussoa,  close  under  the  Ursouia  nooun- 
tain,  where  it  was  in  connexion  with  Foy's  lefi,  communicating  by  the 
great  road  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  which  ran  in  a  parallel  direction  to 
the  river. 

The  Nive,  the  Adour,  and  the  Gave  de  Pau,  which  falls  into  the  latter 
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many  miles  above  Bayonne,  were  all  navigable,  the  first  as  far  as 
Ustaritz,  the  second  to  Dax,  the  third  to  Peirehorade,  and  the  great 
French  magazines  were  collected  at  the  two  latter  places.  But  the 
army  was  fed  with  difficulty :  and  hence,  to  restrain  Soult  from  the 
country  beyond  the  Nive,  to  intercept  his  communications  with  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port,  to  bring  a  powerful  cavalry  into  activity,  and  to  obtain 
secret  intelHgence  from  the  interior  of  Prance  were  Wellington's  induce* 
ments  to  force  a  passage  over  the  Nive.  Yet  to  place  the  troops  on  both 
aides  of  a  oftvigable  river  with  communications  bad  at  all  times  and 
subject  to  entire  interruptions  from  rain  ;  to  do  this  in  face  of  an  army 
possessing  short  communications,  good  roads  and  intrenched  camps  for 
retreat,  was  a  delicate  and  dangerous  operation. 

On  the  7th  orders  were  issued  for  forcing  the  passage  on  the  9th. 
On  that  day  Sir  John  Hope  and  Charles  Alten,  with  the  first,  fiOh,  and 
light  divisions,  the  unattached  brigades  of  infantry,  Vandeleur's  cavalry 
and  twelve  guns,  in  all  about  twenty-four  thousand  combatants,*  were  to 
drive  back  the  French  advanced  posts  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
intrenched  camp  between  the  Nive  and  the  sea.  This  movement  was 
partly  to  examine  the  course  of  the  lower  Adour  with  a  view  to  subse- 
quent operations,  but  principally  to  make  Soult  discover  his  dispositions 
(^  defence  on  that  side,  and  to  keep  his  troops  in  check  while  Beresford 
and  Hill  crossed  the  Nive.  To  support  this  double  operation,  the  fourth 
and  seventh  divisions  were  secretly  brought  up  from  Ascain  and  E^pelette 
on  the  8th,  the  latter  to  the  hill  of  St.  Barbe,  frona  whence  it  detached  one 
brigade  to  relieve  the  posts  of  the  third  division.  There  remained  the 
second,  the  third  and  the  sixth  divisions,  Hamilton's  Portuguese,  and 
Morillo's  Spaniards,  for  the  passage.  Beresford  leading  the  third  and 
sixth,  re-enforced  with  six  guns  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  was  to  cross 
at  Ustaritz  with  pontoons ;  Hill  having  the  second  division,  Hamilton's 
PorAiguese,  Vivian's  and  Victor  Alten's  cavalry,  and  fourteen  guns,  was 
to  ford  the  river  at  Cambo  and  Larressore.  Both  generals  were  then  to 
lepair  the  bridges  at  these  respective  points  with  materials  prepared 
beforehand ;  and  to  cover  Hill's  movement  on  the  right  and  protect  the 
T&lley  of  the  Nive  from  Paris,  who  being  at  Lahoussoa  might  have  pene- 
trated to  the  rear  of  the  army  during  the  operations,  Morillo's  Spaniards 
were  to  cross  at  Itzassu.  At  this  time  Foy's  division  was  extended  from 
Halzou  in  front  of  Larressore,  to  the  fords  above  Cambo,  the  Ursouia 
mountain  being  between  his  led  and  Paris.  The  rest  of  D'Brlon's  troops 
lenwined  on  the  heights  of  Moguerre  in  front  of  Mousserolles. 

PA88AOB  t>F  THE  NIVE,  AND  BATTLES  IN  FRONT  OF  BATONNE.t 

At  Ustaritz  the  French  had  broken  both  bridges,  but  the  island  con- 
necting  them  was  in  possession  of  the  British.  Beresford  laid  his  pon- 
toons down  on  the  hither  side  in  the  night  of  the  8th,  and  in  the  morning 
of  the  9th  a  beacon '  lighted  on  the  heights  above  Cambo  gave  the  signal 
of  attack.  The  passage  was  immediately  forced  under  the  fire  of  the 
artillery,  the  second  bridge  was  laid,  and  D'Armagnac'e  brigade  was 
driven  back  by  the  sixth  division ;  but  the  swampy  nature  of  the  country 
between  the  river  and  the  high  road  retarded  the  allies'  march  and  gave 
the  French  time  to  retreat  with  little  Joss.     At  the  same  time  Hill's 

^  Origioal  atatM,  M8S.  t  See  FUm  Not.  69  and  ML 
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troops,  also  covered  by  the  fire  of  artillery,  (breed  the  passage  io  three 
odumns  above  and  below  Cambo  with  slight  resistaDoe,  though  the  fords 
were  so  deep  that  several  horsemen  were  drowned,  and  the  French 
strongly  posted,  especially  at  Halzou,  where  there  was  a  deep  and  strong 
mill-race  to  cross  as  well  as  the  river. 

Foy  seeing,  by  the  direction  of  Beresford's  fire,  that  his  retreat  was 
endangered,  retired  hastily  with  his  left,  leaving  his  right  wing  onder 
General  Berlier  at  Halzou  without  orders^  Hence  when  General  Pringle 
attacked  the  latter  from  Larressore,  the  sixth  division  was  already  on  the 
high  road  between  Foy  and  Berlier,  who  escaped  by  cross  roads  towards 
Hasparren,  but  did  not  rejoin  his  division  until  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Meanwhile  Morillo  crossed  at  Itzassu,  and  Paris  retired  to  Briletta 
where  he  was  joined  by  a  regiment  of  light  cavalry  belonging  to  Pierre 
Soult  who  was  then  on  the  Bidouze  river.  Morillo  follow^,  and  in  one 
village  near  Hellette  his  troops  killed  fifteen  peasants,  amongst  them 
several  women  and  children. 

Greneral  Hill  having  won  the  passage,  placed  a  brigade  of  infiintry  at 
Urccray  to  cover  the  bridge  of  Cambo,  and  to  support  the  cavalry  which 
he  despatched  to  scour  the  roads  towards  Lahoussoa,  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port,  and  Hasparren,  and  to  observe  Paris  and  Pierre  Soult.  With  the 
rest  of  his  troops  he  marched  to  the  heights  of  Liormenthoa  in  front  of 
the  hills  of  Moguerre  and  Villefranque,  and  was  there  joined  by  the' sixth 
division,  the  third  remaining  to  cover  the  bridge  of  Ustaritz.  It  was  now 
about  one  o'clock,  and  Soult,  coming  hastily  from  Bayonne,  approved  of 
the  disposition  made  by  D'Brlon,  and  offered  battle,  his  line  being  extend- 
ed so  as  to  bar  the  high  road.  D'Armagnac's  brigade  which  had  retired 
from  Ustaritz  was  now  in  advance  at  Villefranque,  and  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade and  skirmish  ensued  along  the  front,  but  no  general  attack  was  made 
because  the  deep  roads  had  retarded  the  rear  of  Hill's  columns.  How- 
ever the  Portuguese  of  the  sixth  division,  descending  from  Lormenthoa 
about  three  o'clock,  drove  D'Armagnac's  brigade  with  sharp  fighting  and 
after  one  repulse  out  of  Villefranque.  A  brigade  of  the  second  division 
was  then  established  in  advance  connecting  Hill's  corps  with  the  troops 
in  Villefranque.  Thus  three  divisions  of  infantry,  wanting  the  brigade 
left  at^Trcuray,  hemmed  up  four  French  divisions;  and  as  the  latter,  not- 
withstanding their  superiority  of  numbers,  made  no  advantage  of  the 
broken  moveosents  of  the  allies  caused  by  the  deep  roads,  the  passage  of 
the  Nive  may  be  judged  a  surprise.  Wellington  thus  far  overreached  his 
able  adversary,  yet  he  had  not  trusted  to  this  uncertain  chance  alone* 

The  French  masses  falling  upon  the  heads  of  his  columns  at  Liormen- 
thoa,  while  the  rear  was  still  labouring  in  the  deep  roads,  might  have 
caused  some  disorder,  but  could  not  have  driven  either  Hill  or  Beresfbrd 
over  the  river  again,  because  the  third  division  was  close  at  hand  to  re- 
enforce  the  sixth,  and  the  brigade  of  the  seventh,  left  at  St.  Barbe,  ooaM 
have  (bl lowed  by  the  bridge  of  Ustaritz,  thus  giving  the  allies  the  supe- 
riority of  numbers.  The  greatest  danger  was,  that  Paris,  re-enforced  by 
Pierre  Soult's  cavalry,  should  have  returned  and  fallen  either  upon  Mo- 
rillo or  the  brigade  left  at  Urcuray  in  the  rear,  while  Soult,  re-enforcing 
D'Brlon  with  fresh  divisions  brought  from  the  other  side  of  the  Nive, 
attacked  Hill  and  Beresford  in  front.  It  was  to  prevent  this  that  Hope 
and  Alton,  whose  operations  are  now  to  be  related,  pressed  the  enemy  on 
the  left  bank. 

The  first  named  general  having  twelve  miles  to  march  from  St.  Jean 
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4b  Luz  befbve  he  could  reach  the  French  works,  put  his  troops  in  motion 
during  the  night,  and  about  eight  o'clock  passed  between  the  tanks  in 
front  of  Barrouilhet  with  his  right,  while  his  led  descended  from  the  plat- 
form of  Bidart  and  crossed  the  valley  towards  Biarritz.  The  French  out- 
posts retired  fighting,  and  Hope  sweeping  with  i(  half  circle  to  his  right, 
and  being  preceded  by  the  fire  of  his  guns  and  many  skirmishers,  arrived 
io  front  of  the  intrenched  camp  about  one  o'clock.  His  led  then  rested 
Cko  the  lower  Adour,  his  centre  menaced  a  very  strong  advanced  work  on 
the  ridge  of  Beyris  beyond  Anglet,  and  his  right  was  in  communication 
vUb  Alten.  *  That  general  having  a  shorter  distance  to  move,  halted 
about  Bussussary  and  Arcangues  until  Hope's  fiery  crescent  was  closing 
00  the  French  camp,  and  then  he  also  advanced,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  skirmish  af  the  fortified  house  there  was  no  resistance.  Three 
divisions,  some  cavalry,  and  the  unattached  brigades,  .e<)ual  to  a  fourth 
division,  sufficed  therefore  to  keep  six  French  divisions  in  check  on  this 


Whea  evening  closed,  the  allies  fell  back  towards  their  original  posi* 
tbos,  but  under  heavy  rain,  and  with  great  fatigue  to  Hope's  wing,  for 
even  the  royal  road  was  knee  deep  of  mud  and  his  troops  were  twenty- 
four  hours  under  armis.  The  whole  day's  fighting  cost  about  eight  hundred 
men  for  each  side,  the  loss  of  the  allies  being  rather  greater  on  the  led 
bank  of  the  Nive  than  on  the  right. 

Wellington's  wings  being  now  divided  by  the  Nive,  the  French  general 
resolved  to  fall  upon  one  of  them  with-  the  whole  of  his  forces  united ; 
and  misled  by  the  prisoners  who  assured  him  that  the  third  and  fourth 
(tivisions  were  both  on  the  heights  of  Lormenthoa,  he  resolved,  being  able 
to  assemble  his  troops  with  greater  facility  on  the  led  of  the  Nive  where 
also  the  allies'  front  was  most  extended,  to  choose  that  side  for  his  counter- 
stroke.  The  garrison  of  Bayonne  was  eight  thousand  strong,  partly 
troops  of  the  line,  partly  national  guards,  with  which  he  ordered  the 
governor  to  occupy  the  entrenched  camp  of  MousseroUes ;  then  station- 
ing ten  gua-boats  on  the  upper  Adour  to  watch  that  river  as  high  as  the 
confluence  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  he  made  D'Erlon  file  his  four  divisions 
over  the  bridge  of  boats  between  the  fortress  and  MousseroUes,  directing 
him  to  gain  the  camp  of  Marac  and  take  post  behind  Clauzel's  corps  on 
tke  other  side  of  the  river.  He  thus  concentrated  nine  divisions  of  infantry 
aod  Villatte's  reserve,  a  brigade  of  cavalry  and  forty  guns,  furnishing  in 
all  about  sixty  thousand  combatants,  including  conscripts,*  to  assail  a 
quarter  where  the  allies,  although  stronger  by  one  division  than  the  French 
general  imagined,  had  yet  only  thirty  thousand  infantry  with  twenty-four 
pieces  of  cannon.'f 

The  French  marshal's  first  design  was  to  burst  with  his  whole  army  on 
the  table-land  of  Bussussary  and  Arcangues,  and  then  to  act  as  circum- 
stances should  dictate;  and  he  judged  so  well  of  his  position  that  he  de- 
sired the  midister  of  war  to  expect  good  news  for  the  next  day.:]:  Indeed 
the  situation  of  the  allies,  although  better  than  he  knew  of,  gave  him  some 
right  to  anticipate  success.  On  no  point  was  there  any  expectation  of 
this  formidable  counter-attack.  Lord  Wellington  was  on  the  led  of  the 
Nive  preparing  to  assault  the  heights  where  he  had  last  seen  the  French 
the  evening  before.  Hope's  troops,  with  the  exception  of  Wilson's  Por- 
luguese  now  commanded  by  Greneral  Campbell  and  posted  at  Barrouilhet, 

*  Imperial  Maiter-rolls,  MSS.  t  Original  Moroing  States. 
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had  retired  to  their  cantonments ;.  the  first  division  was  at  St.  Jean  de  Ln 
and  Sibourre  more  than  six  miles  distant  from  the  outposts ;  the  fiflh  dm- 
sion  was  between  those  places  and  Bidart,  and  all  exceedingly  fatigued. 
The  light  division  had  orders  to  retire  from  Bussussary  to  Arbonne  a  dis- 
tancc  of  four  miles,  and  part  of  the  second  brigade  had  already  marched, 
when  fortunately  General  Kempt,  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  enemy's 
movennents,  delayed  obedience  until  he  could  see  what  was  goisg  •on  in 
his  front ;  be  thus,  as  the  event  proved,  saved  the  position. 

The  extraordinary  difficulty  of  moving  through  the  country  even  for 
single  horsemen,  the  numerous  enclosures  and  copses  which  denied  any 
distinct  view,  the  easy  success  of  the  operation  to  cross  the  Nive,  and  a 
certain  haughty  confidence,  the  sure  attendant  of  a  long  course  of  victory, 
seems  to  have  rendered  the  English  general  at  this  time  somewhat  negli- 
gent of  his  own  security.  Undoubtedly  the  troops  were  not  disposed  as  if 
a  battle  was  expected.  The  general  position,  composed  of  two  distinct 
parts,  was  indeed  very  strong;  the  ridge  of  Barrouilhet  could  only  be 
attacked  along  the  royal  road  on  a  narrow  front  between  the  tanks,  and 
he  had  directed  intrenchments  to  be  made;  but  there  was  only  one  brigade 
there,  and  a  road  made  with  difficulty  by  the  engineers  supplied  a  bad 
jflank  communication  with  the  light  division.  This  Barrouilhet  ridge  was 
prolonged  to  the  platform  of  Bussussary,  but  in  its  winding  bulged  out  too 
near  the  enemy^s  works  in  the  centre  to  be  safely  occupied  in  force,  and 
behind  it  there  was  a  deep  valley  or  basin  extending  to  Arbonne. 

The  ridge  of  Arcangues  on  the  other  side  of  this  basin  was  the  position 
of  battle  for  the  centre.  Three  tongues  of  land  shot  out  from  this  part  to 
the  front,  and  the  valleys  between  them  as  well  as  their  slopes  were  covered 
with  copse- woods  almost  impenetrable.  The  church  of  Arcangues,  a 
gentleman's  house,  and  parts  of  the  village,  furnished  rallying  points  of 
defence  for  the  piquets,  which  were  necessarily  numerous  because  of  the 
extent  of  front.  At  this  time  the  le(l-hand  ridge  or  tongue  of  land  was 
occupied  by  the  fifly-second  regiment,  which  had  also  posts  in  the  great 
basin  separating  the  Arcangues  position  from  that  of  Barrouilhet ;  the 
central  tongue  was  held  by  the  piquets  of  the  forty-third  with  supporting 
companies  placed  in  succession  towards  Bussussary,  where  was  an  open 
common  across  which  troops  in  retreat  would  have  to  pass  to  the  church 
of  ^rcangues.  The  third  tongue  was  guarded,  partly  by  the  forty-thiid, 
partly  by  the  riflemen,  but  the  valley  between  was  not  occupied,  «nd  the 
piquets  on  the  extreme  right  extended  to  an  inundation,  across  a  narrow 
part  of  which,  near  the  house  of  the  Senator  Garrat,  there  was, a  bridge: 
the  facility  for  attack  was  there,  however,  small. 

One  brigade  of  the  seventh  division  continued  this  line  of  posts  to  the 
Nive,  holding  the  bridge  of  Urdains,  the  rest  of  the  division  was  behind 
St.  Barbe  and  belonged  rather  to  Ustaritz  than  to  this  front.  The  fourth 
division  was  several  miles  behind  the  right  of  the  light  division. 

In  (his  state  of  affiiirs  if  Soult  had,  as  he  first  designed,  burst  with  hb 
whole  army  upon  Bussussary  and  Arcangues,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  the  light  division,  scattered  as  it  was  over  such  an  extent  of  diffi- 
cult ground,  to  have  stopped  him  for  half  an  hour;  and  there  was  no 
support  within  several  miles,  no  superior  officer  to  direct  the  concentration 
of  the  differenr  divisions.  Lord  Wellington  had  indeed  ordered  all  the  line 
to  be  intrenched,  but  the  works  were  commenced  on  a  great  scale,  and,  as 
is  common  when  danger  docs  not  spur,  the  soldiers  had  laboured  so  care- 
lessly that  beyond  a  few  abatis,  the  tracing  of  some  lines  and  redoubts, 
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and  the  opening  of  a  road  of  communication^  the  ground  remained  in  its 
natural  state.  The  French  general  would,  therefore,  quickly  have  gained 
the  broad  open  hills  beyond  Arcangues,  separated  the  fourth  and  seventh 
divisions  from  the  light  division,  and  cut  them  off  from  Hope.  Soult, 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  for  reasons  which  I  do  not  find  stated, 
changed  his  project,  and  at  daybreak  Reille  marched  with  Boyer's  and 
Maucune's  divisions,  Spar  re's  cavalry  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  guns 
against  Hope  by  the  main  road.  He  was  followed  by  Foy  and  Villatte, 
but  Clauzel  assembled  his  troops  under  cover  of  the  ridges  near  the  for- 
tified house  in  front  of  Bussussary,  and  one  of  D'Erion's  divisions  ap- 
proached the  bridge  of  Urdains. 


COMBAT  OF  THE  IOtH. 

A  heavy  rain  fbll  in  the  night,  yet  the  morning  broke  fair,  and  soon 
after  dawn  the  French  infantry  were  observed  by  the  piquets  of  the  forty- 
third  pushing  each  other  about  as  if  at  gambols,  yet  lining  by  degrees  the 
nearest  ditches  ;  a  general  officer  was  also  seen  behind  a  farmhouse  close 
to  the  sentinels,  and  at  the  same  time  the  heads  of  columns  could  be  per- 
ceived in  the  rear.  Thus  warned,  some  companies  of  the  forty-third  were 
thrown  on  the  right  into  the  basin  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating 
that  way  to  the  small  plain  between  Bussussary  and  Arcangues.  General 
Kempt  was  with  the  piquets,  and  his  foresight  in  delaying  his  march  to 
Arbonne  now  saved  the  position,  for  he  immediately  placed  the  reserves 
of  his  brigade  in  the  church  and  mansion-house  of  Arcangues.  Mean- 
while the  French  breaking  forth  with  loud  cries,  and  a  rattling  musketry, 
fell  at  a  running  pace  upon  the  piquets  of  the  forty-third  both  on  the 
tongue  and  in  the  basin,  and  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  descending  on  their 
leA,  penetrating  between  them  and  the  fiHy-second  regiment,  sought  to 
turn  both.  The  right  tongue  was  in  like  manner  assailed  and  at  the 
same  time  the  piquets  at  the  bridge  near  Garrat's  house  were  driven 
hack. 

The  assault  was  so  strong  and  rapid,  the  enemy  so  numerous,  and  the 
ground  so  extensive,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  reached 
the  small  plain  beyond  Bussussary  in  time  to  regain  the  church  of 
Arcangues  if  any  serious  resistance  had  been  attempted ;  wherefore  de- 
livering their  fire  at  pistol-shot  distance  the  piquets  fell  back  in  succes- 
8k>n,  and  never  were  the  steadiness  and  intelligence  of  veteran  soldiers 
more  eminently  displayed ;  for  though  it  was  necessary  to  run  at  full 
speed  to  gain  the  small  plain  before  the  enemy,  who  was  constantly  out- 
flieintLing  the  line  of  posts  by  the  basin,  though  the  ways  were  so  deep  and 
narrow  that  no  formation  could  be  preserved,  though  the  fire  of  the 
French  was  thick  and  close,  and  their  cries  vehement  as  they  rushcid 
on  in  pursuit,  the  instant  the  open  ground  at  Bussussary  was  attained, 
the  apparently  disordered  crowd  of  fugitives  became  a  compact  and 
well-formed  body,  defying  and  deriding  the  fruitless  efibrts  of  their 
adversaries. 

The  fifty-second  being  about  half  a  mile  to  the  left,  though  only  slightly 
assailed  fell  back  also  to  the  main  ridge;  for  though  the  closeness  of  the 
country  did  not  permit  Colonel  Colboroe  to  observe  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  he  could  see  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  forty -third,  and  thence  judg- 
ing how  serious  the  afi&ir  was,  so  well  did  the  r^ments  of  the  ligot 
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division  understand  each  other's  qualities,  withdrew  his  outposts  to  aecora 
the  main  position.     And  in  good  time  he  did  so. 

On  the  right-hand  tongue  the  troops  were  not  so  fortunate,  for  wh^ 
ther  they  delayed  their  retreat  too  long,  or  that  the  country  was  mo^ 
intricate,  the  enemy  moving  by  the  basin,  reached  Bussussary  before  tho 
rear  arrived,  and  about  a  hundred  of  the  forty-third  and  riflemen  were 
thus  intercepted.  The  French  were  in  a  hollow  road  and  careless,  never 
doubting  that  the  officer  of  the  forty-third,  Ensign  Campbell,  a  youtk 
scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  would  surrender ;  but  he  with  a  shout 
broke  into  their  column  sword  in  hand,  and  though  the  stru^le  was 
severe  and  twenty  of  the  forty-third  and  thirty  of  the  riflemen  with  their 
officer  remained  prisoners,  reached  the  church  with  the  rest. 

D'Armagnac's  division  of  D^Erlon's  corps  now  pushed  close  up  to  the 
bridge  of  Urdains,  and  Clauzel  assembled  his  three  divisions  by  degrees 
at  Bussussary,  opening  meanwhile  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry.  The  posi- 
tion was  however  safe.  The  mansion-house  on  the  right,  covered  by 
abatis  and  not  easily  accessible,  was  defended  by  a  rifle  battalion  and  the 
Portuguese.  The  church  and  churchyard  were  occupied  by  the  forty- 
third  who  were  supported  with  two  mountain-guns,  their  front  being 
covered  by  a  declivity  of  thick  copse-wood,  filled  with  riflemen,  and  only 
to  be  turned  by  narrow  hollow  roads  leading  on  each  side  to  the  church* 
On  the  lefl  the  fi Ay-second,  now  supported  by  the  remainder  of  the  din- 
sion,  spread  as  far  as  the  great  basin  which  separated  the  right  wing 
from  the  ridge  of  Barrouilhet,  towards  which  some  small  posts  were 
pushed,  but  there  was  still  a  great  interval  between  Alten's  and  Hope's 
positions. 

The  skirmishing  fire  grew  hot,  Clauzel  brought  up  twelve  guns  to  the 
ridge  of  Bussussary,  with  which  he  threw  shot  and  shells  into  the  church- 
yard  of  Arcangues,  and  four  or  five  hundred  infantry  then  made  a  rush 
forwards ;  but  a  heavy  fire  from  the  forty-third  sent  them  back  over  the 
ridge  where  their  guns  were  posted.  Yet  the  practice  of  the  latter^ 
well  directed  at  first,  would  have  been  murderous  if  this  musketry  from 
the' churchyard  had  not  made  the  French  gunners  withdraw  their  pieces 
a  little  behind  the  ridge,  which  caused  their  shot  to  fly  wild  and  high* 
General  Kempt  thinking  the  distance  too  great,  was  at  first  inclined  to 
stop  this  fire,  but  the  moment  it  lulled  the  French  gunners  pushed  their 
pieces  forwards  again  and  their  shells  knocked  down  eight  men  in  an 
instant.  The  small  arms  then  recommenced  and  the  shells  again  fiew 
high.  The  French  were  in  like  manner  kept  at  bay  by  the  riflemen  in 
the  village  and  mansion-house,  and  the  action,  hottest  where  the  fifty- 
second  fought,  continued  all  day.  It  was  not  very  severe,  but  it  has  peea 
noticed  in  detail  because  both  French  and  English  writers,  misled  perhaps 
by  an  inaccurate  phrase  in  the  public  despatch,  have  represented  it  as  a 
desperate  attack  by  which  the  light  division  was  driven  into  its  intrench- 
roents,  whereas  it  was  the  piquets  only  that  were  forced  back,  there  were 
DO  intrenchments  save  those  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  the  sol- 
diers in  the  churchyard,  and  the  French  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
attacked  at  all.     The  real  battle  was  at  Barrouilhet. 

On  that  side  Reille  advancing  with  two  divisions,  about  nine  o'clock, 
drove  Campbeirs  Portuguese  from  Anglet,  and  Sparre's  cavalry  charging 
during  the  fight  cut  down  a  great  many  men.  The  French  infantry  then 
assailed  the  ridge  at  Barrouilhet,  but  moving  along  a  narrow  ridge  and 
confined  on  each  flank  by  the  tanks,  only  two  brigades  could  get  into 
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action  by  the  main  road,  and  the  rain  of  the  preceding  night  had  rendered 
all  the  byroads  so  deep  that  it  was  midday  before  the  French  line  of  battle 
was  filled.  This  delay  saved  the  allies,  for  the  attack  here  also  was  so 
unexpected  that  the  first  division  and  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade  were  at  rest 
in  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Bidart  when  the  action  commenced.  The  latter 
did  not  reach  the  position  before  eleven  o'clock ;  the  footguards  did  not 
march  from  St.  Jean  until  after  twelve,  and  only  arrived  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  aflernoon  when  the  fight  was  done ;  all  the  troops  were  exceedingly 
fatigued,  only  ten  guns  could  be  brought  into  play,  and  from  some  negli- 
gence  part  of  the  infantry  were  at  first  without  ammunition. 

Robinson's  brigade  of  the  fidh  division  first  arrived  to  support  Camp- 
bell's Portuguese,  and  fight  the  battle.  The  French  spread  their  skirmishers 
along  the  whole  valley  in  front  of  Biarritz,  but  their  principal  efilort  was 
directed  by  the  great  road,  and  against  the  platform  of  Barrouilhet  about 
the  mayor's  house,  where  the  ground  was  so  thick  of  hedges  and  coppice- 
wood  that  a  most  confused  fight  took  place.  The  assailants  cutting  ways 
through  the  hedges  poured  on  in  smaller  or  larger  bodies  as  the  openings 
allowed,  and  were  immediately  engaged  with  the  defenders ;  at  some  points 
they  were  successful,  at  others  beaten  back,  and  few  knew  what  was  going 
on  to  the  right  or  lefl  of  where  they  stood.  By  degrees  Reille  engaged 
both  his  divisions,  and  some  of  Villatte's  reserve  also  entered  the  fight, 
and  then  Bradford's  Portuguese  and  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade  arrived  on  the 
allies'  side,  which  enabled  Colonel  Grevi lie's  brigade  of  the  fiflh  division, 
hitherto  kept  in  reserve,  to  relieve  Robinson's ;  that  general  was  however 
dangerously  wounded,  and  his  troops  sufiered  severely. 

And  now  a  very  notable  action  was  performed  by  the  ninth  regiment  ' 
under  Colonel  Cameron.  This  officer  was  on  the  extreme  lefi  of  Greville's 
brigade,  Robinson's  being  then  shiiled  in  second  line  and  towards  the 
right,  Bradford's  brigade  was  at  the  mayor's  house  some  distance  to  the 
led  of  the  ninth  regiment,  and  the  space  between  was  occupied  by  a  Por- 
tuguese battalion.  There  was  in  front  of  Greville's  brigade  a  thick  hedge; 
but  immediately  opposite  the  ninth  was  a  coppice-wood  possessed  by  the 
enemy,  whose  skirmishers  were  continually  gathering  in  masses,  and 
rushing  out  as  if  to  assail  the  line ;  they  were  as  oflen  driven  back,  yet 
the  ground  was  so  broken  that  nothing  could  be  seen  beyond  the  flanks, 
and  when  some  time  had  passed  in  this  manner,  Cameron,  who  had 
received  no  orders,  heard  a  sudden  firing  along  the  main  road  close  to  his 
led.  His  adjutant  was  sent  to  look  out,  and  returned  immediately  with 
intelligence  that  there  was  little  fighting  on  the  road,  but  a  French  regi- 
ment, which  must  have  passed  unseen  in  small  bodies  through  the  Portu- 
guese, between  the  ninth  and  the  mayor's  house,  was  rapidly  filing  into 
tine  on  the  rear.  The  fourth  British  regiment  was  then  in  close  column 
at  a  short  distance,  and  its  commander.  Colonel  Piper,  was  directed  by 
Cameron  to  face  about,  march  to  the  rear,  and  then  bring  up  his  left 
shoulder,  when  he  would  infallibly  fall  in  with  the  French  regiment.* 
Piper  marched,  but  whether  he  misunderstood  the  order,  took  a  wrong 
direction,  or  mistook  the  enemy  for  Portuguese,  he  passed  them.  No  firing 
was  heard,  the  adjutant  again  hurried  to  the  rear,  and  returned  with  intel- 
ligence that  the  fourth  regiment  was  not  to  be  seen,  but  the  enemy's  line 
was  nearly  formed.  Cameron,  leaving  fidy  men  to  answer  the  skirmish- 
ing fire  which  now  increased  from  the  copse,  immediately  faced  about 

*  Mamupcript  Note  by  LieiiteiMat-Ge&eral  Sir  John  Caiii«ron. 
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and  marched  in  line  against  the  new  enemy,  who  was  aboat  his  own 
strength,  as  fast  as  the  rough  nature  of  the  ground  would  pennit*  The 
French  fire,  slow  at  first,  increased  vehemently  as  the  distance  lessened; 
but  when  the  ninth,  coming  close  up,  sprung  forwards  to  the  charge,  the 
adverse  line  broke  and  fled  to  the  flanks  in  the  utniost  disorder.  Those 
who  made  for  their  own  right  brushed  the  led  of  Greville's  brigade,  and 
even  carried  off  an  officer  of  the  royals  in  their  rush,  yet  the  gieateit 
number  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  ninth,  having  lost  about  eighty  men 
and  ofllicers,  resumed  their  old  ground. 

The  final  result  of  the  battle  at  Barrouilhet  was  the  repulse  of  Reille's 
divisions,  but  Villatte  still  menaced  the  right  flank,  and  Foy,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  narrow  ridge  connecting  Bussussary  with  the  platform  of 
Barrouilhet,  threw  his  Airmishers  into  the  great  basin  leading  to  Arbonne, 
and  connecting  his  right  with  Rei lie's  lefl  menaced  Hope's  flank  at  Bar- 
rouilhet. This  was  about  two  o'clock,  Soult,  whose  columns  were  now 
all  in  hand,  gave  orders  to  renew  the  battle,  and  his  masses  were  begin* 
ning  to  move  when  Clauzel  reported  that  a  large  body  of  fresh  troops, 
apparently  coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  Nive,  was  menacing  D'Ar- 
magnac's  division  from  the  heights  above  Urdains.  Unable  to  account 
for  this,  Soult,  who  saw  the  guards  and  Germans  moving  up  fast  from 
St.  Jean  de.Luz,  and  all  the  unattached  brii^ades  already  in  line,  hesitated, 
suspended  his  own  attack,  and  ordered  D'Erlon,  who  had  two  divisions  ia 
reserve,  to  detach  one  to  the  support  of  D'Armagnac :  before  this  dispo- 
sition could  be  completed  the  night  fell.* 

The  fresh  troops  seen  by  Clauzel  were  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  divisions,  whose  movements  during  the  battle  it  is  time  to  notice. 
When  Lord  Wellington,  who  remained  on  the  right  of  the  Nive  during 
the  night  of  the  9tli,  discovered  at  daybreak,  that  the  French  had  aban- 
doned the  heights  in  Hill's  front,  he  directed  that  officer  to  occupy  theoi, 
and  push  parties  close  up  to  the  intrenched  camp  of  Mousserolles  while 
his  cavalry  spread  beyond  Hasparren  and  up  the  Adour.  Meanwhile, 
the  cannonade  on  the  leA  bank  of  the  Nive  being  heard,  he  repaired  in 
person  to  that  side,  first  making  the  third  and  sixth  divisions  repass 
the  river,  and  directing  Beresford  to  lay  another  bridge  of  communication 
lower  down  the  Nive,  near  Villefranque,  to  shorten  the  line  of  movemcait. 
When  he  reached  the  led  of  the  Nive  and  saw  how  the  battle  stood,  he 
made  the  seventh  division  close  to  the  lefl  from  the  hill  of  St.  Barbe, 
placed  the  third  division  at  Urdains,  and  brought  up  the  fourth  division  to 
an  open  heathy  ridge  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  behind  the  church  of  Arcan- 
gues.  From  this  point  General  Cole  sent  Ross's  brigade  down  into  the 
basin  on  the  lefl  of  Col  borne,  to  cover  Arbonne,  being  prepared  himself 
to  march  with  his  whole  division  if  the  enemy  attempted  to  penetrate  in 
force  between  Hope  and  Alton.  These  dispositions  were  for  the  most 
part  completed  about  two  o'clock,  and  thus  Clauzel  was  held  in  check  al 
Bussussary,  and  the  renewed  attack  by  Foy,  Villatte,  and  -Risille's  divi* 
sions  on  Barrouilhet  prevented. 

This  day's  battle  cost  the  Anglo-Portuguese  more  than  twelve  hundred 
men  killed  and  wounded,  two  generals  were  amongst  the  latter,  and  about 
three  hundred  men  were  made  prisoners.  The  French  had  one  general, 
Villatte,  wounded,  and  lost  about  two  thousand  men.  But  when  the  action 
terminated,  two  regiments  of  Nassau  and  one  of  Frankfort,  the  whole 

*  Sook'f  Officiai  Report,  Ma 
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under  the,  command  of  a  Colonel  Kruse,  came  over  to  the  allies.  These 
men  were  not  deserters.  Their  prince  having  abandoned  Napoleon  in 
Germany,  sent  secret  instructions  to  his  troops  to  do  so  likewise,  and  in 
TOod  time,  for  orders  to  disarm  them  reached  Soult  the  next  morning. 
The  generals  on  each  side,  the  one  hoping  to  profit,  the  other  to  prevent 
mischief,  immediately  transmitted  notice  of  the  event  to  Catalonia  where 
several  regiments  of  the  same  nation  were  serving.  Lord  Wellington 
failed  for  reasons  to  be  hereafler  mentioned,  but  Suchet  disarmed  his 
Grermans  with  reluctance,  thinking  they  could  be  trusted  ;  and  the  Nassau 
troops  at  Bayonne  were  perhaps  less  influenced  by  patriotism  than  by  an 
old  quarrel ;  for  when  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  centre  they  had 
forcibly  foraged  Soult^s  district  early  in  the  year,  and  carried  off  the  spoil 
in  defiance  of  his  authority,  which  gave  riso  to  bitter  disputes  at  the  time 
and  was  probably  not  forgotten  by  him. 

COMBAT   OF   THE    IItH. 

In  the  night  of  the  10th,  Reille  withdrew  behind  the  tanks  as  far  as 
Pucho,  Poy  and  Villatte  likewise  drew  back  along  the  connecting  ridge 
towards  Bussussary,  thus  uniting  with  ClauzePs  lefl  and  D'Erlon's  re- 
serve, so  that  on  the  morning  «f  the  11th  the  French  army,  with  the 
exception  of  D'Armagnac's  division,  which  remained  in  front  of  Urdains, 
was  concentrated,  for  Soult  feared  a  counter-attack,  l^he  French  deser- 
ters indeed  declared  that  Clauzel  had  formed  a  body  of  two  thousand 
choice  grenadiers  to  assault  the  village  and  church  of  Arcangues,  but  the 
day  passed  without  any  event  in  that  quarter  save  a  slight  skirmish  in 
which  a  few  men  were  wounded.  Not  so  on  the  side  of  Barrouilhet. 
There  was  a  thick  fog,  and  Lord  Wellington,  desirous  to  ascertain  what 
the  French  were  about,  directed  the  ninth  regiment  about  ten  oVlock  to 
open  a  skirmish  beyond  the  tanks  towards  Pucho,  and  to  push  the  action 
if  the  French  augmented  their  force.  Cameron  did  so,  and  the  fight  was 
becoming  warm,  when  Colonel  Delancey,  a  staff-officer,  rashly  directed 
the  ninth  to  enter  the  village.  The  error  was  soon  and  sharply  corrected, 
lor  the  fog  cleared  up,  and  Soult,  who  had  twenty-four  thousand  men  at 
that  -point,  observing  the  ninth  unsupported,  ordered  a  counter-attack 
which  was  so  strong  and  sudden  that  Cameron  only  saved  his  regiment 
with  the  aid  of  some  Portuguese  troops  hastily  brought  up  by  Sir  John 
Hope.  The  fighting  then  ceased,  and  Lord  Wellington  went  to  the  right, 
leaving  Hope  with  orders  to  push  back  the  French  piquets  and  re-establish 
his  former  outposts  on  the  connecting  ridge  towards  Bussussary. 

Soult  had  hitherto  appeared  undecided,  but  roused  by  this  second  in- 
sult, he  ordered  Daricau's  division  to  attack  Barrouilhet  along  the  con- 
aecting  ridge,  while  Beyer's  division  fell  on  by  the  main  road  between  the 
tanks.  This  was  about  two  o'clock,  and  the  allies  expecting  no  battle 
had  dispersed  to  gather  fuel,  for  the  time  was  wet  and  cold.  In  an  in- 
stant the  French  penetrated  in  all  directions,  they  outflanked  the  right, 
they  passed  the  tanks,  seia^  the  out-buildings  of  the  mayor's  house,  and 
occupied  the  coppice  in  front  of  it ;  they  were  indeed  quickly  driven  from 
the  out-buildings  by  the  royals,  but  the  tumult  was  great  and  the  coppice 
was  filled  with  men  of  all  nations  intermixed  and  fighting  in  a  perilous 
manner.  Robinson's  brigade  was  very  hardly  handled,  the  officer  com- 
manding it  was  wounded,  a  squadron  of  French  cavalry  suddenly  cat 
down  some  of  the  Portuguese  near  the  wood,  and  on  the  right  the  colonel 
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of  the  eighty-fourth  having  unwisely  engaged  his  regiment  in  a  holknr 
road  where  the  French  possessed  the  high  bank,  was  killed  with  a  great 
number  of  men.  However,  the  ninth  regiment,  posted  on  the  main  road, 
plied  Beyer's  flank  with  fire,  the  eighty-flfth  regiment  of  Lord  Aylroer'a 
brigade  came  into  action,  and  Sir  John  Hope,  conspicuous  from  hia 
gigantic  stature  and  heroic  courage,  was  seen  wherever  danger  pressed 
rallying  and  encouraging  the  troops ;  at  one  time  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  his  clothes  were  pierced  with  bullets,  and  he  received  a  sefeie 
wound  in  the  ankle,  yet  he  would  not  quit  the  field,  and  by  his  great  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  calm  intrepidity  restored  the  battle.  The  French  were 
finally  beaten  back  from  the  position  of  Barrouilhet,  yet  they  had  reoo> 
vered  their  original  posts,  and  continued  to  gall  the  allies  with  a  fire  of 
shot  and  shells  until  the  fall  of  night.  The  total  loss  in  this  fight  was 
about  six  hundred  men  of  a  side ;  and  as  the  fi(\h  division*  was  now  ooo* 
siderably  reduced  in  numbers,  the  first  division  took  its  place  on  the  front 
line.  Meanwhile  Soult  sent  his  cavalry  over  the  Nive  to  Mousserollte  to 
check  the  incursions  of  HilPs  horsemen. 

COKBAT  OF  THE  13tR. 

The  rain  fell  heavily  in  the  night,  and  though  the  morning  broke  fair 
neither  side  seemed  inclined  to  recommence  hostilities*  The  advanced 
posts  were  however  very  close  to  each  other  and  about  ten  o'clock  a  ima- 
understanding  arose*  The  French  general,  observing  the  fresh  regimeoli 
of  the  first  division  close  to  his  posts,  imagined  the  allies  were  going  to 
attack  him,  and  immediately  re-enforced  his  front  i*  this  movement  caw- 
ing an  English  battery  to  fall  into  a  like  error,  it  opened  upon  the  advano* 
ing  French  troops,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  line  of  posts  was  engaged* 
Soult  then  brought  up  a  number  of  guns,  the  firing  continued  without  an 
object  for  many  hours,  and  three  or  four  hundred  men  of  a  aidb  were 
killed  and  wounded,  but  the  great  body  of  the  French  army:  remained 
concentrated  and  quiet  on  the  ridge  between.  Barrouilhet  and  Bussuasarj* 

Lord  Wellington,  as  early  as  the  10th,  had  expected  Soult  would  aban« 
don  this  attack  to  fall  upon  Hill,  and  therefore  had  given  Beresford: orders 
to  carry  the  sixth  division  to  that  general's  assistance  by  the  new  bridge 
and  the  seventh  division  by  Ustaritz,  without  waiting  for  further  instruc* 
tions,  if  Hill  waa  assailed  ;  now  observing  Soult's  tenacity  at  Barrouilhet 
he  drew  the  seventh  division  towards  Arbonne*  Beresford  had  however 
made  a  movement  towards  the  Nive,  and  this  with  the  march  of  the  seventh 
division  and  some  changes  in  the  position  of  the  fourth  division^  caused 
Soult  to  believe  the  allies  were  gathering  with  a  view  to  attack  his  centre 
on  the  morning  of  the  ISth ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  desertera  at  thia 
early  period  told  him  the  Spaniards  had  re-entered  France,  although, 
orders  to  that  effect  were  not  as  we  shall  find  given  until  the  next  day*. 
Convinced  then  that  his  bolt  was  shot  on  the  lefl  of  the  Nive,  he  lefl  two 
divisions  ^nd  Villatte's  reserve  in  the  intrenched  camp,  and  marched  with 
the  other  seven  to  Mousserolles  intending  to  fall  upon  Hill. 

That  general  had  pushed  his  scouting  parties  to  the  Gambouri,  and 
when  General  Sparre's  horsemen  arrived  at  Mousserolles  on  the  12th, 
Pierre  Soult  advanced  from  the  Bidouze  with  all  the  light  cavalry.  He 
was  supported  by  the  infantry  of  Greneral  Paris  and  drove  the  allies'  posts 

*  Soult'i  Official  Detpttchoi,  MSS. 
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irom  Hasparren.  Colonel  Vivian,  who  commanded  there,  immediately 
ordered  Major  Brotherton  to  charge  with  the  fourteenth  dragoons  across 
the  bridge,  but  it  was  an  ill-judged  order,  and  the  impossibility  of  succeed- 
ing so  manifest,  that  when  Brotherton,  noted  throughout  the  army  for  his 
daring,  galloped  forward,  only  two  men  and  one  subaltern,  Lieutenant 
Southwell,  passed  the  narrow  bridge  with  him,  and  they  were  all  taken. 
Vivian  then  seeing  his  error  charged  with  his  whole  brigade  to  rescue 
them,  yet  in  vain,  he  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  Urcuray  where  Mo- 
rillo's  Spaniards  had  relieved  the  British  infantry  brigade  on  the  11th. 
This  threatening  movement  induced  General  Hill  to  put  the  British  bri- 
gade in  march  again  for  Urcuray  on  the  12th,  but  he  recalled  it  at  sunset, 
having  then  discovered  Soult's  columns  passing  the  Nive  by  the  boat- 
bridge  above  Bayonne. 

Lord  Wellington  now  feeling  the  want  of  numbers,  brought  forward  a 
division  of  Gallicians  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  one  of  Andalusians  from 
the  Bastan  to  Itzassu,  and  to  prevent  their  phmdering  fed  them  from  the 
British  magazines.  The  Gallicians  were  to  support  Hope,  the  Andalusians 
to  watch  the  upper. valley  of  the  Nive  and  protect  the  rear  of  the  army 
from  Paris  and  Pierre  Soult,  who  could  easily  be  re-enforced  with  a  strong 
body  of  national  guards.  Meanwhile  Hill  had  taken  a  position  of  battle 
on  a  front  of  two  miles.* 

His  left,  composed  of  the  twenty-eighth,  thirty-fourth,  and  thirty-ninth 
regiments  under  General  Pringle,  occupied  a  wooded  and  broken  range 
crowned  by  the  ch&teau  of  Villefranque ;  it  covered  the  new  pontoon  bridge 
of  communication,  which  was  a  mile  and  a  half  higher  up  the  river,  but 
it  was  separated  from  the  centre  by  a  small  stream  forming  a  chain  of 
ponds  in  a  very  deep  and  marshy  valley. 

The  centre  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  high  road  near  the  hamlet  of 
St.  Pierre,  occupied  a  crescent-shaped  height,  broken  with  rocks  and  close 
brushwood  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  right  hand  enclosed  with  high  and 
thick  hedges,  one  of  which,  covering,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards, 
part  of  the  line,  was  nearly  impassable.  Here  Ashworth's  Portuguese 
and  Barnes'  British  brigade  of  the  second  division  were  posted.  The 
seventy-first  regiment  was  on  the  left,  the  fiftieth  in  the  centre,  the  ninety- 
second  on  the  right.  Ashworth's  Portuguese  were  posted  in  advance  im- 
mediately in  front  of  St.  Pierre,  and  their  skirmishers  occupied  a  small 
wood  covering  their  right.  Twelve  guns  under  the  Colonels  Ross  and 
TuHock  were  concentrated  in  front  of  the  centre,  looking  down  the  great 
road,  and  half  a  mile  in  rear  of  this  point  Lecor's  Portuguese  division 
was  stationed  with  two  guns  as  a  reserve. 

The  right  under  Byng  was  composed  of  the  third,  fi fly-seventh,  thirty- 
first,  and  sixty-sixth.  One  of  these  regiments,  the  third,  was  posted  on  a 
height  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Adour,  called  the  ridge  of  Par- 
touhiria,  or  Old  Moguerre,  because  a  village  of  that  name  was  situated 
upon  the  summit.  This  regiment  was  pushed  in  advance  to  a  point  where 
it  could  only  be  approached  by  crossing  the  lower  part  of  a  narrow 
swampy  valley  which  separated  Moguerre  from  the  heights  of  St.  Pierre. 
The  upper  part  of  this  valley  was  held  by  Byng  with  the  remainder  of 
bis  brigade,  and  his  post  was  well  covered  by  a  mill-pond  leading  towards 
the  enemy  and  nearly  filling  all  the  valley. 

One  mile  in  front  of  St.  Pierre  was  a  range  of  counter-heights  belong- 
ing to  the  French,  but  the  basin  between  was  broad,  open,  and  commands 

*  See  PltA  No.  53. 
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in  every  part  by  the  fire  of  the  allies,  and  in  all  parts  the  country  w. 
too  heavy  and  too  much  cDclosed  for  the  action  of  cavalry.  Nor  oon 
the  enemy  approach  in  force,  except  on  a  narrow  front  of  battle  and  1 
the  high  road,  until  within  cannon-shot,  when  two  narrow  difficult  iaa 
branched  off  to  the  right  and  left,  and  crossing  the  swampy  valle3r0  i 
each  jside,  led,  the  one  to  the  height  where  the  third  regiment  was  poiii 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  allies,  the  other  to  General  Pringle's  poaitii 
on  the  lefl. 

In  the  night  of  the  12th  the  rain  swelled  the  Nive  and  carried  away  tl 
allies'  bridge  of  communication.  It  was  soon  restored,  but  on  the  mon 
ing  of  the  Idth  General  Hill  was  completely  cut  oflT  from  the  rest  of  tl 
army;  and  while  seven  French  divisions  of  infantry,  furnishing  at  lei 
thirty -five  thousand  combatants,  approached  him  in  front,  an  eighth  undi 
General  Paris  and  the  cavalry  division  of  Pierre  Soult  menaced  hiia 
rear.  To  meet  the  French  in  his  front  he  had  less  than  fourteen  tho 
sand,  men  and  officers,*  with  fourteen  guns  in  position ;  and  there  we 
only  four  thousand  Spaniards  with  Vivian's  cavalry  at  Urcuray. 

BATTLE   OF  ST.  PIERRE.'f' 

The  morning  broke  with  a  heavy  mist  under  cover  of  which  Soi 
formed  his  order  of  battle.  D'Erlon,  having  D'Armagnac's,  AbU 
and  Daricau's  divisions  of  infantry,  Sparre's  cavalry  and  twenty-ti 
guns,  marched  in  front;  he  was  followed  by  Foy  and  Maransin,  h 
the  remainder  of  the  French  army  was  in  reserve,  for  the  roads  wou 
not  allow  of  any  other  order.  The  mist  hung  heavily  and  the  Fren 
masses,  at  one  moment  quite  shrouded  in  vapour,  at  another  dim 
seen  or  looming  sudden  and  large  and  dark  at  different  points,  fl 
pearcd  like  thunder-clouds  gathering  before  the  storm.  At  hali^M 
eight  Soult  pushed  back  the  British  piquets  in  the  centre,  the  sun  bui 
out  at  that  moment,  the  sparkling  fire  of  the  light  troops  spread  wide 
the  valley,  and  crept  up  the  hills  on  either  flank,  while  the  bellowing 
forty  pieces  of  artillery  shook  the  banks  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adour.  Dei 
cau  marching  on  the  French  right  was  directed  against  General  Pringl 
D'Armagnac,  nrK)ving  on  their  led  and  taking  Old  Moguerre  as  the  poi 
of  direction,  was  ordered  to  force  Byng's  right.  Abbe  assailed  the  cent 
.at  St.  Pierre,  where  General  Stewart  commanded,  for  Sir  Rowland  H 
had  taken  his  station  on  a  commanding  mount  in  the  rear,  from  wheo 
he  could  see  the  whole  battle  and  direct  the  movements. 

Abbe,  a  man  noted  for  vigour,  pushed  his  attack  with  great  violenc 
and  gained  ground  so  rapidly  with  his  light  troops,  on  the  lefl  of  As 
worth's  Portuguese,  that  Stewart  sent  the  seventy-first  regiment  and  tf 
guns  from  St.  Pierre  to  the  latter's  aid ;  the  French  skirmishers  likewi 
won  the  small  wood  on  Ashworth's  right,  and  half  of  the  fiflieth  regime 
was  also  detached  from  St.  Pierre  to  that  quarter.  The  wood  was  thi 
retaken,  and  the  flanks  of  Stewart's  position  secured ;  but  his  centre  w 
very  much  weakened,  and  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery  was  conoe 
trated  against  it.  Abbe  then  pushed  on  a  column  of  attack  there  wi 
such  a  power  that  in  despite  of  the  play  of  musketry  on  his  flanks  and 
crashing  cannonade  in  his  front,  he  gained  the  top  of  the  position,  ai 
drove  back  the  remainder  of  Ashworth's  Portuguese  and  the  other  half 
the  fiftieth  regiment  which  had  remained  in  reserve. 

•  Appendix  No.  XCVl.  t  See  Plan  No.  53. 
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General  Barnes,  who  had  still  the  ninety-second  regiment  in  hand 
behind  St.  Pierre,  immediately  brought  it  on  with  a  strong  counter-attack. 
The  French  skirmishers  fell  back  on  each  side  leaving  two  regiments 
composing  the  column  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  ninety-second ;  it  was 
rough  and  pushed  home,  the  French  mass  wavered  and  gave  way.  Abbe 
immediately  replaced  it,  and  Soult  redoubling  the  heavy  play  of  his  guns 
fipom  the  height  he  occupied,  sent  forward  a  battery  of  horse  artillery, 
which  galloping  down  into  the  valley  opened  its  fire  close  to  the  allies 
with  roost  destructive  activity.  The  cannonade  and  musketry  rolled  like 
a  prolonged  peal  of  thunder,  and  the  second  French  column,  regardless 
of  Ross's  guns,  though  they  tore  the  ranks  in  a  horrible  manner,  ad« 
vanced  so  steadily  up  the  high  road  that  the  ninety-second  yielding  to  the 
tempest  slowly  regained  its  old  position  behind  St.  Pierre.  The  Portu- 
guese  guns,  their  British  commanding  officer  having  fallen  wounded,  then 
limbered  up  to  retire,  and  the  French  skirmishers  reached  the  impene- 
trable hedge  in  front  of  Ashworth's  right.  General  Barnes  now  seeing 
that  hard  fighting  only  could  save  the  position,  made  the  Portuguese  guns 
resume  their  fire,  and  the  wing  of  the  fiAieth  and  the  ca^adores  gallantly 
held  the  small  wood  on  the  right ;  but  Barnes  was  soon  wounded,  the 
greatest  part  of  his  and  General  Stewart's  stafl^were  hurt,  and  the  matter 
seemed  desperate.  For  the  light  troops,  overpowered,  by  numbers,  were 
all  driven  in  except  those  in  the  wood,  the  artillery-men  were  falling  at 
the  guns,  Ashworth's  line  of  Portuguese  crumbled  away  rapidly  before 
the  musketry  and  cannonade,  the  ground  was  strewed  with  the  dead  in 
front,  and  the  wounded  crawling  to  the  rear  were  many. 

If  the  French  light  troops  could  then  have  penetrated  through  the  thick 
hedge  in  front  of  the  Portuguese,  defeat  would  have  been  inevitable  on 
this  point,  for  the  main  column  of  attack  still  steadily  advanced  up  the 
main  road,  and  a  second  column  launched  on  its  right  was  already  vic- 
torious, because  the  colonel  of  the  seventy-first  had  shamefully  withdrawn 
that  gallant  regiment  out  of  action  and  abandoned  the  Portuguese.  Pringle 
was  indeed  fighting  strongly  against  Daric^iu's  superior  numbers  on  the 
hill  of  Villefranque,  but  on  the  extreme  right  the  colonel  of  the  third  regi- 
ment had  also  abandoned  his  strong  post  to  D'Armagnac,  whose  leading 
brigade  was  thus  rapidly  turning  Byng's  other  regiments  on  that  side. 
And  now  Foy's  and  Maransin's  divisions,  hitherto  retarded  by  the  deep 
roads,  were  coming  into  line  ready  to  support  Abbe,  and  this  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  troops  opposed  to  him  were  deprived  of  their  reserve. 
For  when  General  Hill  beheld  the  retreat  of  the  third  and  seventy-first 
regiments,  he  descended  in  haste  from  his  mount,  met,  and  turned  the 
latter  back  to  renew  the  fight,  and  then  in  person  leading  one  brigade  of 
Lecor's  reserve  division  to  the  same  quarter,  sent  the  other  against  D'Ar- 
magnac on  the  hill  of  Old  Moguerre.  Thus  at  the  decisive  moment  of 
the  battle  the  French  reserve  was  augmented  and  that  of  the  allies  thrown 
as  a  last  resource  into  action.  Flowever  the  right  wing  of  the  fiftieth  and 
Ashworth's  ca9adores,  both  spread  as  skirmishers,  never  lost  the  small 
wood  in  front,  upholding  t^je  fight  there  and  towards  the  high  road  with 
such  unflinching  courage  that  the  ninety-second  regiment  had  time  to 
reform  behind  the  hamlet  of  St.  Pierre.  Then  its  gallant  colonel,  Came- 
ron, once  more  led  it  down  the  road,  with  colours  flying  and  music 
playing,  resolved  to  give  the  shock  to  whatever  stood  in  the  way.  At 
this  sight,  the  British  skirmishers  on  the  flanks,  suddenly  changing  from 
retreat  to  attack,  rushed  forward  and  drove  those  of  the  enemy  back  on 
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each  side;  yet  Xhe  battle  seemed  hopeless,  for  Ashworth  was  badly 
wounded,  his  line  was  shattered  to  atoms,  and  Barnes,  who  had  not 
quitted  the  field  for  his  former  hurt,  was  now  shot  through  the  body/ 

The  ninety-second  was  but  a  small  body  compared  with  the  heavy 
mass  in  its  front,  and  the  Frpnch  soldiers  seemed  willing  enough  to  close 
with  the  bayonet;  but  an  ofRcer  riding  at  their  head  suddenly  turned  his 
horse,  waved  his  sword,  and  appeared  to  order  a  retreat ;  then  they  faced 
about  and  immediately  retired  across  the  valley  to  their  original  position, 
in  good  order  however  and  scarcely  pursued  by  the  allies,  so  exhausted 
were  the  victors.*  This  retrograde  movement,  for  there  was  no  panic  or 
disorder,  was  produced  partly  by  the  gn llant  advance  of  the  ninety- 
second  and  the  returning  rush  of  the  skirmishers,  partly  by  the  state  of 
afiairs  immediately  on  the  right  of  the  French  column.  For  the  seventy- 
first,  indignant  at  their  coloners  conduct,  had  returned  to  the  fight  with 
such  alacrity,  and  were  so  well  aided  by  Lecor's  Portuguese,  Generals 
Hill  and  Stewart  each  in  person  leading  an  attack,  that  the  hitherto  vic- 
torious French  were  overthrown  there  also  in  the  very  moment  when  the 
ninety-second  came  with  such  a  brave  show  down  the  main  road :  Lecor 
was  however  wounded. 

This  double  action  in  the  centre  being  seen  from  the  hill  of  Villefranquey 
Daricau's  division,  already  roughly  handled  by  Pringle,  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion ;  and  meantime  on  the  right,  Buchan's  Portuguese,  detached  by 
Hill  to  recover  the  Moguerre  or  Partouhiria  ridge,  crossed  the  valley,  and 
ascending  under  a  heavy  flank  fire  from  Soult's  guns  rallied  the  third 
regiment ;  in  happy  time,  for  D*Armagnac's  first  brigade  having  already 
passed  the  flnnk  of  Byng's  regiments  at  the  mill-pond  was  actually  in  rear 
of  the  allies'  lines.  It  was  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  while  the  fire  of  the 
light  troops  in  the  front  and  the  cannonade  in  the  centre  continued,  the 
contending  generals  restored  their  respective  orders  of  battle.  Soult*s 
light  wing  had  been  quite  repulsed  by  Pringle,  his  lefl  was  giving  way 
before  Buchan,  and  the  difficult  ground  forbade  his  sending  immediate 
succour  to  either ;  moreover  in  the  exigency  of  the  moment  he  had  called 
D'Armagnac's  reserve  brigade  to  sustain  Abbe's  retiring  columns.  How- 
ever that  brigade  and  Foy's  and  Maransin's  divisions  were  in  hand  to 
renew  the  fight  in  the  centre,  and  the  allies  could  not,  unsuccoured,  have 
sustained  a  fresh  assault ;  for  their  ranks  were  wasted  with  fire,  nearly 
all  the  staff  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  three  generals  had  quitted 
the  field  badly  hurt. 

In  this  crisis,  Greneral  Hill,  seeing  that  Buchan  was  now  well  and  suc- 
cessfully engaged  on  the  Partouhiria  ridge,  and  that  Byng's  regiments 
were  quite  masters  of  their  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  mill-pond,  drew 
the  fif\y-seventh  regiment  from  the  latter  place  to  re-enforce  his  centre. 
At  the  same  time  the  bridge  above  Villefranque  having  been  restored,  the 
sixth  division,  which  had  been  marching  since  daybreak,  appeared  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  mount  from  whence  Hill  had  descended  to  rally  the 
seventy-first.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  fourth  division,  and  that  again 
by  the  brigades  of  the  third  division  ;  two  other  brigades  of  the  seventh 
division  were  likewise  in  march.  With  the  first  of  these  troops  came 
Lord  Wellington,  who  had  hurried  from  Barrouilhet  when  the  first  sound 
of  the  rnnnon  reached  him,  yet  he  arrived  only  to  witness  the  close  of  the 
battle,  the  crisis  was  past,  Hill's  day  of  glory  was  complete.  Soult  had, 
according  to  the  French  method,  made  indeed  another  attack,  or  rather 
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demonstration,  against  the  centre,  to  cover  his  new  dispositions,  an  effort 
easily  repulsed,  but  at  the  same  moment  Buchan  drove  D'Armagnac 
headlong  off  the  Partouhiria  ridge.  The  sixth  division  th^n  appeared  on 
the  commanding  mount  in  the  rear  of  St.  Pierre,  and  though  the  French 
masses  still  maintained  a  menacing  position  on  the  high  road,  and  on  a 
hillock  rising  between  the  road  and  the  mill-pond,  they  were  quickly  dis- 
possessed. For  the  English  general  being  now  supported  by  the  sixth 
division,  sent  Byng  with  two  battalions  against  the  hillock,  and  some 
troops  from  the  centre  against  those  on  the  high  road.  At  this  last  point 
the  generals  and  staff  had  been  so  cut  down  that  Colonel  Currie,  the  aide* 
de-camp  who  brought  the  order,  could  find  no  superior  officer  to  deliver  it 
to  and  led  the  troops  himself  to  the  attack,  but  both  charges  were  suc- 
cessful ;  and  two  guns  of  the  light  battery  sent  down  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fight  by  Soult,  and  which  had  played  without  ceasing  up  to  |his  mo- 
ment, were  taken. 

The  battle  now  abated  to  a  skirmish  of  light  troops,  under  cover  of 
which  the  French  endeavoured  to  carry  off  their  wounded  and  rally  their 
stragglers;  but  at  two  o'clock  Lord  Wellington  commanded  a  general 
advance  of  the  whole  line.  Then  the  French  retreated  fighting,  and  the 
allies  following  close  on  the  side  of  the  Nive  plied  them  with  musketry 
nntil  dark.  Yet  they  maintained  their  line  towards  the  Adour,  for  Sparre's 
cavalry  passing  out  that  way  rejoined  Pierre  Soult  on  the  side  of  Haspar- 
ren.  This  last-named  general  and  Paris  had  during  the  day  menaced 
Morillo  and  Vivian's  cavalry  at  Urcuray ;  however  not  more  than  thirty 
men  of  a  side  were  hurt,  and  when  Soult's  ill  success  became  known,  the 
French  retired  to  Bonloc. 

In  this  bloody  action  Soult  had  designed  to  employ  seven  divisions  of 
infantry  with  one  brigade  of  cavalry  on  the  front,  and  one  brigade  of  in- 
fantry with  a  division  of  cavalry  on  the  rear;  but  the  state  of  the  roads 
and  the  narrow  front  he  was  forced  to  move  upon  did  not  permit  more 
than  five  divisions  to  act  at  St.  Pierre,  and  only  half  of  those  were  seriously 
engaged.  His  loss  was  certainly  three  thousand,  making  a  total  on  the 
five  days'  fighting  of  six  thousand  men  with  two  generals,  Villatte  and 
Maucomble,  wounded.  -  The  estimate  made  by  the  British  at  the  time  far 
exceeded  this  number,  and  one  French  writer*  makes  their  loss  ten  thou- 
sand, including  probably  the  Nassau  and  Frankfort  regiments.  The  same 
writer,  however,  estimates  the  loss  of  the  allies  at  sixteen  thousand ! 
Whereas  Hill  had  only  thfee  generals  and  about  fifteen  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  13th,  and  Morillo  lost  but  twenty -six  men  at 
Urcuray.  The  real  loss  of  the  allies  in  the  whole  five  days'  fighting  was 
only  five  thousand  and  nineteen,  including,  however,  five  generals,  Hope, 
Robinson,  Barnes,  Lecor,  and  Ashworth.  Of  this  number  ^sq  hundred 
were  prisoners. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  baffled  by  the  unexpected  result  of  the  battle  of 
St.  Pierre,  left  D'Erlon's  three  divisions  in  front  of  the  camp  of  Mousse- 
roUes,  sent  two  others  over  the  Nive  to  Marac,  and  passing  the  Adour 
himself  during  the  night  with  Foy's  division,  spread  it  along  the  right 
bank  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Gave  de  Pau. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1^.  The  French  general's  plan  was  conceived  with  genius,  but  theexe- 
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cution  oflers  a  great  contrast  to  the  conception.  What  a  diflerenoe  b^ 
tween  the  sudden  concentration  of  his  whole  army  on  the  platfonna  of 
Arcangues  and  Bussussary,  where  there  were  only  a  few  piquets  to  with- 
stand him,  and  from  whence  he  could  have  fallen  with  the  roll  of  an  ara* 
lanche  upon  any  point  of  the  allies'  line!  what  a  difference  between  that 
and  the  petty  attack  of  Clauzcl,  which  a  thousand  men  of  the  light  divi- 
sion sufficed  to  arrest  at  the  village  and  church  of  Arcangues.  There 
beyond  question  was  the  weak  part  of  the  English  general's  cuirass*  The 
spear  pushed  home  there  would  have  drawn  blood.  For  the  disposition 
and  movements  of  the  third,  fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  were  made 
more  with  reference  to  the  support  of  Hill  than  to  sustain  an  attack  from 
Souh's  army,  and  it  is  evident  that  Wellington,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  his 
victory  on  the  lOth  of  November,  had  treated  tKe  French  general  and  his 
troops,  more  contemptuously  than  he  could  have  justified  by  arms  without 
the  aid  of  fortune.  I  know  not  what  induced  Marshal  Soult  to  direct' his 
main  attack  by  Anglet  and  the  connecting  ridge  of  Bussussary,  against 
Barrouilhet,  instead  of  assailing  Arcangues  as  he  at  first  proposed ;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  for  three  hours  aAer  Clauzel  first  attacked  the  piquets 
at  the  latter  place,  there  were  not  troops  enough  to  stop  three  French  divi- 
sions, much  less  a  whole  army.  And  this  point  being  nearer  to  the  bridge 
by  which  D'Erlon  passed  the  Nive,  the  concentration  of  the  French  troops 
could  have  been  made  sooner  than  at  Barrouilhet,  where  the  want  of  unity 
in  the  attack  caused  by  the  difHculty  of  the  roads  ruined  the  French  com- 
binations. 

The  allies  were  so  unexpectant  of  an  attack,  that  the  battle  at  Barrouil- 
het which  might  have  been  fought  with  seventeen  thousand  men,  was  ac- 
tually fought  by  ten  thousand.  And  those  were  not  brought  into  action 
at  once,  for  Robinson's  brigade  and  Campbell's  Portuguese,  favoured  by 
the  narrow  opening  between  the  tanks,  resisted  Reille's  divisions  for  two 
hours,  and  gave  time  for  the  rest  of  the  fiflh  division  and  Bradford's  bri- 
gade to  arrive.  But  if  Foy's  division  and  Villatte's  reserve  had  been  able 
to  assail  the  flank  at  the  same  time,  by  the  ridge  coming  from  Bussussary, 
the  battle  would  have  been  won  by  the  French  ;  and  meanwhile  three  divi- 
sions under  Clauzel  and  two  under  D'Erlon  remained  hesitating  before 
Urdains  and  Arcangues,  for  the  cannonade  and  skirmishing  at  the  latter 
place  were  the  very  marks  and  signs  of  indecision. 

2*.  On  the  11th,  the  inactivity  of  the  French  during  the  morning 
may  be  easily  accounted  for.  The  defection  of  the  German  regiments, 
the  necessity  of  disarming  and  removing  those  that  remained,  the  care 
of  the  wounded,  and  the  time  required  to  re-examine  the  allies'  position 
and  ascertain  what  changes  had  taken  place  during  the  night,  must  have 
given  ample  employment  to  the  French  general.  His  attack  in  the  after- 
noon also  was  well  judged,  because  already  he  must  have  seen  from  the 
increase  of  troops  in  his  front,  from  the  intrenched  battery  and  other 
works  rapidly  constructed  at  the  church  of  Arcangues,  that  no  decisive 
success  could  be  expected  on  the  lefl  of  the  Nive,  and  that  his  best  chance 
was  to  change  his  line  of  attack  again  to  the  right  bank.  To  do  this 
with  effect,  it  was  necessary,  not  only  to  draw  all  Lord  Wellington's 
reserves  from  the  right  of  the  Nive  but  to  be  certain  that  they  had  come, 
and  this  could  only  be  done  by  repeating  the  attacks  at  Barrouilhet.  The 
same  cause  operated  on  the  12th,  for  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  and 
seventh  divisions  were  seen  by  him  on  the  side  of  Arbonne  that  he  knew 
his  wile  had  succeeded.  Yet  again  the  execution  was  below  the  concep- 
tion, for  first,  the  bivouac  fires  on  the  ridge  of  Bussussary  were  extin- 
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guished  in  the  evening,  and  then  others  were  lighted  on  the  side  of 
Mousserolles,  thus  plainly  indicating  the  march,  which  was  also  begun 
too  early,  because  the  leading  division  was  by  Hill  seen  to  pass  the  bridge 
of  boats  before  sunset. 

These  were  serious  errors,  yet  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  generalship 
cannot  be  thus  fairly  tested.  There  are  many  circumstances  which  com- 
bine to  prove,  that  when  he  complained  to  the  emperor  of  the  contradic- 
tions and  obstacles  he  had  to  encounter  he  alluded  to  military  as  well  as 
to  political  and  financial  difficulties.  It  is  a  part  of  human  nature  to  dis- 
like any  disturbance  of  previous  habits,  and  soldiers  are  never  pleased  at 
first  with  a  general  who  introduces  and  rigorously, exacts  a  system  of  dis- 
cipline difiering  from  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  Its  utility  must 
be  proved  and  confirmed  by  habit  ere  it  will  find  favour  in  their  eyes* 
Now  Soult  suddenly  assumed  the  command  of  troops  that  had  been  long 
serving  under  various  generals  and  were  used  to  much  license  in  Spain* 
They  were  therefore,  men  and  officers,  uneasy  at  being  suddenly  sub- 
jected to  the  austere  and  resolute  command  of  one  who,  from  natural 
character  as  well  as  the  exigency  of  the  times,  the  war  being  now  in  his 
own  country,  demanded  a  ready  and  exact  obedience,  and  a  regularity 
which  long  habits  of  a  different  kind  rendered  onerous.  Hence  we  find 
in  all  the  French  writers,  and  in  Soult's  own  reports,  manifest  proofs  that 
bis  designs  were  frequently  thwarted  or  disregarded  by  his  subordinates 
when  circumstances  promised  impunity.  His  greatest  and  ablest  military 
combinations  were  certainly  rendered  abortive  by  the  errors  of  his  lieu- 
tenants in  the  first  operations  to  relieve  Pampeluna,  and  on  the  31st  of 
August  a  manifest  negligence  of  his  earnest  recommendations  to  vigilance 
led  to  serious  danger  and  loss  at  the  passage  of  the  lower  Bidassoa.  Ck)m- 
plaint  and  recrimination  were  rife  in  all  quarters  about  the  defeat  on  the 
lOih  of  November,  and  on  the  19th  the  bridge-head  of  Cambo  was  de- 
stroyed contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  These  things,  joined  to 
the  acknowledged  jealousy  and  disputes  prevalent  amongst  the  French 
generals  employed  in  Spain,  would  indicate  that  the  discrepancy  between 
the  conception  and  execution  of  the  operations  in  front  of  Bayonne  was 
not  the  error  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Perhaps  King  Joseph^s  factioii, 
so  inimical  to  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  was  still  powerful  in  the  army  and 
difficult  to  deal  with. 

3^.  Lord  Wellington  has  been  blamed  for  putting  his  troops  in  a 
false  position,  and  no  doubt  he  undervalued,  it  was  not  the  first  time, 
the  military  genius  and  resources  of  his  able  adversary,  when  he  ex- 
posed Hill's  troops  on  the  led  of  the  Nive  to  a  species  of  surprise.  But 
the  passage  of  the  Nive  itself,  the  rapfdity  with  which  he  moved  his  divi- 
sions from  bank  to  bank,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  relied  upon 
the  valour  of  his  troops,  so  far  from  justifying  the  censures  which  have 
been  passed  upon  him  by  the  French  writers,  emphatically  mark  his  mas- 
tery in  the  art.  The  stern  justice  of  sending  the  Spaniards  back  into 
Spain  afler  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle  is  apparent,  but  the  magnanimity  of 
that  measure  can  only  be  understood  by  considering  Lord  Wellington's 
military  situation  at  the  time.  The  battle  of  the  Nivelle  was  delivered  on 
political  grounds,  but  of  what  avail  would  his  gaining  it  have  been  if  he 
had  remained  enclosed  as  it  were  in  a  net  between  the  Nive  and  the  sea, 
Bayonne  and  the  Pyrenctes,  unable  to  open  communications  with  the  dis- 
afifecled  in  France,  and  having  the  beaten  army  absolutely  forbidding  him 
to  forage  or  even  to  look  beyond  the  river  on  his  right !    The  invasion  of 
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France  was  not  his  own  operation,  it  was  the  project  of  the  Eogtith 
cabinet  and  the  allied  sovereigns;  both  were  naturally  urging  him  to 
complete  it,  and  to  pass  the  Nive  and  free  his  flanks  was  indispensable  if 
he  would  draw  any  profit  from  the  victory  of  the  10th  of  November.  But 
he  could  not  pass  it  with  his  whole  army  unless  he  resigned  the  sea-coast 
and  his  communications  with  Spain.  He  was  therefore  to  operate  with  a 
portion  only  of  his  force  and  consequently  required  all  the  men  he  could 
gather  to  ensure  success.  Yet  at  that  crisis  he  divested  himself  of 
twenty-five  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  ! 

Was  this  done  in  ignorance  of  the  military  glory  awaiting  him  beyond 
the  spot  where  he  stood  ? 

<'  If  I  had  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  paid  and  fed,"  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  **  1  should  have  Bayonne.  If  I  had  forty  thousand  I  do 
not  know  where  I  should  stop.  Now  I  have  both  the  twenty  thousand 
and  the  forty  thousand,  but  I  have  not  the  means  of  paying  and  supply- 
ing them,  and  if  they  plunder  they  will  ruin  all." 

Requisitions  which  the  French  expected  as  a  part  of  war  would  have 
enabled  him  to  run  this  career,  but  he  looked  further ;  he  had  promised 
the  people  protection,  and  his  greatness  of  mind  was  disclosed  in  a  single 
sentence.  **  I  must  tell  your  lordship  that  our  success  and  every  thing 
depends  upon  our  moderotion  and  justice."  Rather  than  infringe  on 
either,  he  sent  the  Spaniards  to  the  rear  and  passed  the  Nive  with  the 
British  and  Portuguese  only,  thus  violating  the  military  rule  wbidi 
forbids  a  general  to  disseminate  his  troops  before  an  enemy  who  remaiot 
in  mass,  lest  he  should  be  beaten  in  detail.  But  genius  begins  where 
rules  end.  A  great  general  always  seeks  moral  power  in  preference  to 
physical  force.  Wellington's  choice  here  was  between  a  shameful  inao- 
tivity  or  a  dangerous  enterprise.  Trusting  to  the  influence  of  his  reputa- 
tion, to  his  previous  victories,  and  to  the  ascendency  of  his  troops  in  the 
field,  he  chose  the  latter,  and  the  result,  though  he  committed  some  errore 
of  execution,  justified  his  boldness.  He  surprised  the  passage  of  the 
Nive,  laid  his  bridges  of  communication,  and  but  for  the  rain  of  the  night 
before,  which  ruined  t-he  roads  and  retarded  the  march  of  Hill's  columns, 
he  would  have  won  the  heights  of  St.  Pierre  the  same  day.  Sou  It  could 
not  then  have  withdrawn  his  divisions  from  the  left  bank  without  being 
observed.  Still  it  was  an  error  to  have  the  troops  on  the  lefl  bank  so 
unprepared  for  the  battle  of  the  10th.  It  was  perhaps  another  error  not 
to  have  occupied  the  valley  or  basin  between  Hope  and  Alten,  and  surely 
it  was  negligence  not  to  intrench  Hill's  position  on  the  10th,,  11th,  and 
12th.  Yet  with  all  this,  so  brave,  so  hardy,  so  unconquerable  were  his 
soldiers  that  he  was  successful  at  every  point,  and  that  is  the  justification 
of  his  generalship.  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  and  descended  upon 
Italy,  not  in  madness  but  because  he  knew  himself  and  his  troops. 

4^.  It  is  agreed  by  French  and  English  that  the  battle  of  St.  Pierre 
was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  whole  war.  Lord  Wellington 
declared  that  he  had  never  seen  a  field  so  thickly  strewn  with  dead« 
nor  can  the  vigour  of  the  combatants  be  well  denied  where  five  thousand 
men  were  killed  or  wounded  in  three  hours  upon  a  space  of  one  mile 
square.  *  How  then  did  it  happen,  valour  being  so  conspicuous  on  both 
sides,  that  six  English  and  Portuguese  brigades,  furnishing  less  than 
fourteen  thousand  men  and  officers*'  with  fourteen  guns,  were  enabled  to 

*  Appendix,  No.  XCVI.  $  it. 
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withstand  seven  French  divisions,  certainly  furnishing  thirty-five  thou* 
sand  men  and  officers  with  twenty-two  guns?  The  analysis  of  this  fact 
shows  upon  what  nice  calculations  and  accidents  war  depends. 

If  Hill  had  not  observed  the  French  passing  their  bridge  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  and  their  bivouac  fires  in  the  night,  Barneses 
brigade,  with  which  he  saved  the  day,  would  have  been  at  Urcuray,  and 
Soult  could  not  have  been  stopped.  But  the  French  general  could  only 
bring  five  divisions  into  action,  and  those  only  in  succession,  so  that  in 
fact  three  divisions  or  about  sixteen  thousand  men  with  twenty-two 
guns  actually  fought  the  battle.  Foy's  and  Maransin's  troops  did  not 
engage  until  afler  the  crisis  had  passed.  On  the  other  hand  the  proceed- 
ings of  Colonel  Peacocke  of  the  seventy-first,  and  Colonel  Bunbury  of 
the  third,  for  which  they  were  both  obliged  to  quit  the  service,  forced 
General  Hill  to  carry  his  reserve  away  from  the  decisive  point  at  that 
critical  period  which  always  occurs  in  a  well-disputed  field  and  which 
every  great  general  watches  for  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  This  was  no 
error,  it  was  a  necessity,  and  the  superior  military  quality  of  the  British 
troops  rendered  it  successful. 

The  French  officer  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  second  attacking 
column  might  be  a  brave  man,  doubtless  he  was ;  he  might  be  an  able 
man,  but  he  had  not  the  instinct  of  a  general.  On  his  right  flank  indeed 
HilTs  vigorous  counter-attack  was  successful,  but  the  battle  was  to  be 
won  in  the  centre ;  his  column  was  heavy,  undismayed,  and  only  one 
weak  battalion,  the  ninety-second,  was  before  it;  a  short  exhortation, 
a  decided  gesture,  a  daring  example,  and  it  would  have  overborne  the 
small  body  in  its  front;  Foy's,  Maransin's,  and  the  half  of  D'Armagnac's 
divisions  would  then  have  followed  in  the  path  thus  marked  out.  Instead 
of  this,  he  weighed  chances  and  retreated.  How  different  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  generals,  two  of  whom  and  nearly  all  their  staff  fell  at 
this  point,  resolute  not  to  yield  a  step  at  such  a  critical  period ;  how 
desperately  did  the  fiftieth  and  Portuguese  fight  to  give  time  for  the 
ninety-second  to  rally  and  reform  behind  St.  Pierre  ;*  how  gloriously  did 
that  regiment  come  forth  again  to  charge  with  their  colours  flying  and 
their  national  music  playing  as  if  going  to  a  review.  This  was  to  under- 
stand war.  The  man  who  in  that  moment  and  immediately  afler  a 
repulse  thought  of  such  military  pomp  was  by  nature  a  soldier. 

I  have  said  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  employment  of  his  reserve  was  no 
error,  it  was  indeed  worthy  of  all  praise.  From  the  commanding  mount 
on  which  he  stood,  he  saw  at  once,  that  the  misconduct  of  the  two  colo- 
nels would  cause  the  loss  of  his  position  more  surely  than  any  direct 
attack  upon  it,  and  with  a  promptness  and  decision  truly  military  he 
descended  at  once  to  the  spot,  playing  the  soldier  as  well  as  the  general, 
rallying  the  seventy-first  and  leading  the  reserve  himself;  trusting  mean- 
while with  a  noble  and  well-placed  confidence  to  the  courage  of  the 
ninety-second  and  the  fiftieth  to  sustain  the  fight  at  St.  Pierre.  He 
knew  indeed  that  the  sixth  division  was  then  close  at  hand  and  that  the 
battle  might  be  fought  over  again,  but  like  a  thorough  soldier  he  was 
resolved  to  win  his  own  fight  with  his  own  troops  if  he  could.  And  he 
did  so  afler  a  manner  that  in  less  eventful  times  would  have  rendered 
him  the  hero  of  a  nation. 

*  Published  Memoir  by  Captain  Fringle  of  the  Royal  Engineer!. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Respective  situations  and  views  of  Lord  Wellington  and  Soult — Partisan  wi 
Basques  of  the  Val  de  Baigorri  excited  to  arms  by  the  excesves  of  Mina's  truoj 
Hanspe  takes  the  command  of  the  insurgents — Clauzel  advances  boyond  the  Bidoasertver 
— General  movements — Partisan  combats — Excesses  committed  by  the  Spaniards— Lord 
WeHington  reproaches  their  generals — His  vigorous  and  resolute  conduct— He  meaacM 
the  French  insurgents  of  the  valleys  with  fire  and  sword  aod  the  insurrection  subsides 
Sonit  hems  in  the  allies  right  clofiely — Partisan  combats  continued — RetnarkaUe  iBStancei 
of  the  habits  established  between  the  French  and  British  soldiers  of  the  light  diviaian 
Shipwrecks  on  the  coast 

To  understand  all  the  importance  of  the  battle  of  St.  Pierre,  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  opposing  generals  before 
and  after  that  action  must  be  considered.  Bayonne,  although  a  mean 
fortress  in  itself,  was  at  this  period  truly  designated  by  Napoleon  as  one 
of  the  great  bulwarks  of  France.  Covered  by  its  intrenched  camp,  which 
the  inundations  and  the  deep  country  rendered  impregnable  while  there 
was  an  army  to  defend  it,  this  place  could  not  be  assailed  until  that  army 
was  drawn  away,  and  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  pass  it  and  leave  the 
enemy  to  act  upon  the  communications  with  Spain  and  the  seacoast.  To 
force  the  French  army  to  abandon  Bayonne  was,  therefore  Lord  Welling- 
ton's object,  and  his  first  step  was  the  passage  of  the  Nive;  he  thus  cut 
Soult's  direct  communication  with  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  obtained  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  malecontents  in  France,  opened  a  large  tract  of  fertile 
country  for  his  cavalry,  and  menaced  the  navigation  of  the  Adour,  so  as 
to  render  it  difficult  for  the  French  general  to  receive  supplies.  This  was 
however,  but  a 'first  step,  because  the  country  beyond  the  Nive  was  still 
the  same  deep  clayey  soil  with  bad  roads;  and  it  was  traversed  by  many 
rivers  more  or  less  considerable,  which  flooding  with  every  shower  in  the 
mountains,  formed  in  their  concentric  courses  towards  the  Adour  a  number 
of  successive  barriers,  behind  which  Soult  could  maintain  himself  on  Lord 
Wellington's  right  and  hold  communication  with  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port. 
He  could  thus  still  hem  in  the  allies  as  before ;  upon  a  more  extended  scale 
however  and  with  less  effect,  for  he  was  thrown  more  on  the  defensive, 
his  line  was  now  the  longest,  and  his  adversary  possessed  the  central 
position. 

On  the  other  hand  Lord  WeHington  could  not,  in  that  deep  impracti- 
cable country,  carry  on  the  wide  operations  necessary  to  pass  the  rivers 
on  his  right,  and  render  the  French  position  at  Bayonne  untenable,  until 
fine  weather  hardened  the  roads,  and  the  winter  of  1813  was  peculiarly 
wet  and  inclement. 

From  this  exposition  it  is  obvious  that  to  nourish  their  own  armies  and 
circumvent  their  adversaries  in  that  respect  were  the  objects  of  both  gene- 
rals; Soult  aimed  to  make  Wellington  retire  into  Spain,  Wellington  to 
make  Soult  abandon  Bayonne  entirely,  or  so  reduce  his  force  in  the 
intrenched  camp  that  the  works  might  be  stormed.  The  French  general's 
recent  losses  forbade  him  to  maintain  his  extended  positions  except  during 
the  wet  season;  three  days'  fine  weather  made  him  tremble;  and  the 
works  of  his  camp  were  still  too  unfinished  to  leave  a  small  force  there. 
The  difficulty  of  the  roads  and  want  of  military  transport  threw  his 
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army  almost  entirely  upon  water-carriage  for  subsistence,  and  his  great' 
magazines  were  therefore  established  at  Dax  on  the  Adour,  and  at  Peire- 
horade  on  the  Gave  de  Pau,  the  latter  being  about  twenty-four  miles  from 
Bayonne.  These  places  he  fortified  to  resist  sudden  incursions,  and  he 
threw  a  bridge  across  the  Adour  at  the  port  of  Lanne,  just  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Gave  de  Pau.  But  the  navigation  of  the  Adour  below 
that  point,  especially  at  Urt,  the  stream  being  confined  there,  could  be 
interrupted  by  the  allies' who  were  now  on  the  left  bank.  To  remedy  this, 
Soult  ordered  Foy  to  pass  the  Adour  at  Urt  and  construct  a  bridge  with  a 
liead  of  works ;  but  the  movement  was  foreseen  by  Wellington,  and  Foy, 
menaced  with  a  superior  force,  recrossed  the  river.  The  navigation  was 
then  carried  on  at  night  by  stealth,  or  guarded  by  the  French  gun-boats 
and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  allies.  Thus  provisions  became  scarce,  and 
the  supply  would  have  been  quite  unequal  to  the  demand  if  the  French 
coasting  trade,  now  revived  between  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  navy ,-  but  Lord  Wellington's  representations  on  this 
head  were  still  unheeded. 

Soult  was  embarrassed  by  Foy's  failure  at  Urt.  He  re-enforced  him 
with  Beyer's  and  D'Armagnac's  divisions,  which  were  extended  to  the 
Port  de  Lanne;  then  leaving  Reille  with  four  divisions  to  guard  the 
intrenched  camp  and  to  finish  the  works,  he  completed  the  garrison  of 
Bayonne  and  transferred  his  head-quarters  to  Peirehorade.  Clauzel,  with 
two  divisions  of  infantry  and  the  light  cavalry,  now  took  post  on  the 
Bidouze,  being  supported  with  Treil hard's  heavy  dragoons,  and  having 
his  lefl  in  communication  with  Paris  and  with  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  where 
there  was  a  garrison  of  eighteen  hundred  men  besides  national  guards. 
He  soon  pushed  his  advanced  posts  to  the  Joyeuse  or  Gambouri,  and  the 
Aran,  streams  which  unite  to  fall  into  the  Adour  near  Urt,  and  he  also 
occupied  Hellette,  Mondionde,  Bonloc,  and  the  Bastide  de  Clerence.  A 
bridge-head  was  constructed  at  Peirehorade,  Hastingue  was  fortified  on 
the  Gave  de  Pau,  Guiche,  Bidache  and  Came,  on  the  Bidouze,  and  the 
works  of  Navarreins  were  augmented.  In  fine,  Soult  with  equal  activity 
and  intelligence  profited  from  the  rain  which  stopped  the  allies'  operations 
in  tbat  deep  country.  • 

Lord  Wellington  also  made  some  changes  of  position.  Having  increased 
his  works  at  Barrouilhet  he  was  enabled  to  shifl  some. of  Hope's  troops 
towards  Arcangues,  and  he  placed  the  sixth  division  on  the  heights  of 
Villefranque,  which  permitted  General  Hill  to  extend  his  right  up  the 
Adour  to  Urt.  The  third  division  was  posted  near  Urcuray,  the  light 
cavalry  on  the  Joyeuse,  facing  Clauzel's  outposts,  and  a  chain  of  tele- 
graphs was  established  from  the  right  of  the  Nive  by  the  hill  of  St.  Barbe 
to  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Freyre's  Gallicians  were  placed  in  reserve  about  St. 
Pe,  and  Morillo  was  withdrawn  to  Itzassu,  where,  supported  by  the  Anda- 
lusian  division  and  by  Freyre,  he  guarded  the  valley  of  the  upper  Nive 
and  watched  General  Paris  beyond  the  Ursouia  mountain.  Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  beginning  of  January,  but  some  minor  actions  hap- 
f>ened  before  these  arrangements  were  completed. 

In  December  the  allies  seized  the  island  of  Holriague  near  La  Honce 
on  the  Adour,  which  gave  them  a  better  command  of  that  river,  but  Foy 
kept  possession  of  the  islands  of  Berens  and  Broc  above  Holriague.  The 
allies'  bridges  of  communication  on  the  Nive  were  now  carried  away  by 
floods,  which  occasioned  some  embarrassment,  and  meanwhile,  without 
any  orders  from  Lord  Wellington,  probably  with  a  view  to  plunder,  for 
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his  troops  were  exceedingly  licentious,  Mori  Ho  obtained  from  Victor  Alien 
two  squadrons  of  the  eighteenth  hussars,  under  pretence  of  exploring  the 
enemy's  position  towards  Mendionde  and  Maccaye.  Their  commander^ 
Major  Hughes,  having  with  difRculty  ascertained  that  he  was  to  form 
advanced  guard  in  a  close  wooded  country,  demanded  the  aid  of 
Spanish  ca9adores,  and  then  moving  forwards  drove  in  the  piquets, 
the  bridge  of  Mendionde  and  commenced  a  skirmish.  But  daiiii^  this 
action  Morillo  withdrew  his  division  without  giving  any  notice,  aod  at  the 
same  time  the  ca^adores  fled  in  a  shameful  manner  from  the  Jeft :  the 
cavalry  were  thus  turned  and  escaped  with  difficulty,  having  had  one 
captain  killed,  two  other  captains  and  a  lieutenant,  and  Hugh^  himself, 
badly  wounded.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  this  skirmish  was  attributed  at 
the  time  to  the  bad  conduct  of  the  eighteenth  hussars,  against  whom  Lord 
Wellington  was,  by  malicious  misrepresentation,  previously  prejudiced; 
for  at  Vittoria  they  were  unjustly  accused  of  being  more  licentious  than 
others  in  plundering  the  captured  property  on  the  field,  whereas  they  had 
fought  well  and  plundered  less  than  many  who  were  praised  for  their 
orderly  demeanour. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  disaster  occurred  at  Mendionde,  Mina, 
acting  independently,  and  being  pressed  for  provisions  in  the  mountains, 
invaded  the  Val  de  Baigorri  and  the  Val  des  Osses,  where  his  men  com- 
mitted the  greatest  enormities,  plundering  and  burning,  and  murderii^ 
men,  women  and  children  without  distinction.  The  people  of  these  val* 
leys,  distinguished  amongst  the  Basques  for  their  warlike  qualities,  imme- 
diately took  arms  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  principal  men, 
named  Etchevery,  and  being  rc-enforced  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
from  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  surprised  one  of  Mina's  battalions,  and 
attacked  the  rest  with  great  vigour.  This  event  gave  Soult  hopes  of  ex- 
citing the  Basques  to  commence  such  a  war  as  they  had  carried  on  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution.  His  efibrts  to  accomplish  it 
were  unceasing,  and  he  had  for  two  months  been  expecting  the  arrival  of 
General  Harispe,  an  officer  whose  courage  and  talents  have  been  fre- 
quently noticed  in  this  history,  and  who  being  the  heacf  of  an  ancient 
Basque  family  had  great  local  influence,  which  was  increased  by  bis  mili- 
tary reputation.  It  was  thought  that  if  he  had  come  when  flrst  expected, 
about  November,  Lord  Wellington's  strict  discipline  being  then  unknown 
to  the  people,  he  would  have  raised  a  formidable  partisan  war  in  the  nnoun- 
tains.  But  now  the  English  general's  aUention  to  all  complaints,  his 
proclamation,  and  the  proof  he  gave  of  his  sincerity  by  sending  the  Spa- 
niards back  when  they  misconducted  themselves,  had,  in  conjunction  with 
the  love  of  gain,  that  master  passion  with  all  mountaineers,  tamed  the 
Basque  spirit  and  disinclined  them  to  exchange  ease  and  proflt  for  turbu- 
lence and  ravage.  Nevertheless  this  incursion  by  Mina  and  the  licentious 
conduct  of  Morillo's  troops,  awakened  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  Val  de 
Baigorri  Basques,  and  Flarispe  was  enabled  to  make  a  levy  with  which 
he  immediately  commenced  active  operations,  and  was  supported  by 
General  Paris. 

Soult,  with  a  view  to  aid  Elarispe,  to  extend  his  own  cantonments,  and 
to  restrict  those  of  the  allies,  now  resolved  to  drive  the  latter's  detachments 
altogether  from  the  side  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  fix  Clauzel's  left  at 
Hellette,  the  culminant  point  of  the  great  road  to  that  fortress.*  Toe&ct 

*  Claiuert  Official  Reporte  and  Orden,  ASS. 
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this,  on  the  3d  of  January,  he  caused  Clauzel  to  estabh'sh  two  divisions 
of  infantry  at  the  heights  of  La  Costa  near  the  Bastide  de  Clerence  and 
beyond  the  Joyeuse  river.*  Buchan's  Portuguese  brigade,  placed  in 
observation  there,  was  thus  forced  to  retreat  upon  Briscon's,  and  at  the 
same  time  Paris  advancing  to  Bonloc  connected  his  right  with  Clauzel's 
left  at  Ayherre,  while  the  light  cavalry  menaced  all  the  allies'  line  of  out- 
posts. Informed  of  this  movement  by  telegraph,  Wellington,  thinking 
Soult  was  seeking  a  general  battle  on  the  side  of  Hasparren,  made  the 
fifth  division  and  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade  relieve  the  light  division  which 
marched  to  Arauntz ;  the  fourth  division  then  passed  the  Nive  at  Ustaritz ; 
and  the  sixth  division  made  ready  to  march  from  Villefranque,  by  the 
high  road  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  towards  Hasparren,  as  a  reserve  to 
the  third,  fourth  and  seventh  divisions.  The  latter  were  concentrated 
beyond  Urcuray  on  the  4th,  their  left  in  communication  with  Hill's  right 
at  Briscons,  and  their  right,  supported  by  Morillo,  who  advanced  from 
Itzassu  for  this  purpose. 

The  English  general's  intent  was  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  at  once,  but 
the  swelling  of  the  small  rivers  prevented  him.  However,  on  the  5th, 
having  ascertained  the  true  object  and  dispositions  of  the  French  general, 
and  having  twenty-four  thousand  infantry  in  hand  with  a  division  of 
cavalry  and  four  or  five  brigades  of  artillery,  he  resolved  to  attack 
Clauzel's  divisions  on  the  heights  of  La  Costa.  In  this  view  Lecor's 
Portuguese  marched  against  the  French  right,  the  fourth  division  marched 
against  their  centre,  the  third  division  supported  by  cavalry  against  their 
left;  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  and  the  seventh  division,  the  whole 
under  Stapleton  Cotton,  were  posted  at  Hasparren  to  watch  Paris  on  the 
side  of  Bonloc.  Soult  was  in  person  at  the  Bastide  de  Clerence  and  a 
general  battle  seemed  inevitable,  but  the  intention  of  the  English  general 
was  merely  to  drive  back  the  enemy  from  the  Joyeuse,  and  the  French 
general,  thinking  the  whole  allied  army  was  in  movement,  resolved  to 
act  on  the  defensive,  and  directed  the  troops  at  La  Costa  to  retire  fighting 
upon  the  Bidouze:  the  affair  terminated  therefore  with  a  slight  skirmish 
on  the  evening  of  the  6th.  The  allies  then  resumed  their  old  positions 
on  the  right  of  the  Nive,  the  Andalusians  were  ordered  back  to  the  Bastan, 
and  Carlos  d'Espana's  Gallicians  were  brought  up  to  Ascain  in  their  place. 

When  Clauzel  saw  that  nothing  serious  was  designed  he  sent  his  horse- 
men to  drive  away  General  Hill's  detachments,  which  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  great  movements  to  forage  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Joyeuse 
and  Aran  rivers.  Meanwhile  Soult,  observing  how  sensitive  his  adversary 
was  to  any  demonstration  beyond  the  Bidouze,  resolved  to  maintain  the 
line  of  those  two  rivers.  In  this  view  he  reduced  his  defence  of  the  Adour 
to  a  line  drawn  from  the  confluence  of  the  Aran  to  Bayonne,  which 
enabled  him  to  re-enforce  Clauzel  with  Foy's  division  and  all  the  light 
cavalry.  Meantime  General  Harispe  having  the  division  of  Paris  and 
the  brigade  of  General  Dauture  placed  under  his  orders  to  support  his 
mountaineers,  fixed  his  quarters  at  Hellette  and^  commenced  an  active 
partisan  warfare.  On  the  8th,  he  fell  upon  Mina  in  the  Val  des  Osses 
and  drove  him  with  loss  into  Baigorri.  On  the  10th,  returning  to  Hellette 
he  surprised  Morillo's  foragers  with  some  English  dragoons  on  the  side  of 
Maccaye,  and  took.a  few  prisoners.  On  the  12th,  he  again  attacked  Mina 
and  drove  him  up  into  the  Alduides.     During  these  affairs  at  the  outposts 

*  See  Plan  No.  54. 
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Lord  Wellington  might  have  stormed  the  intrenched  camp  in  front  of 
fiayonne,  hut  he  could  not  hold  it  except  under  the  fire  of  the  fortress, 
and  not  being  prepared  for  a  siege  avoided  that  operation.  Nor  would 
the  weather,  which  was  again  become  terrible,  permit  him  to  make  a 
general  movement  to  drive  Harispe  from  his  position  in  the  upper  ooontry ; 
wherefore  he  preferred  leaving  that  general  in  quiet  possession  to  irritating 
the  mountaineers  by  a  counter- warfare.  He  endeavoured  hoiMwei  to 
launch  some  armed  boats  on  the  Adour  above  Bayonne,  where  Soott  bad 
increased  the  flotilla  to  twenty  gun-boats  for  the  protection  of  his  convoys, 
which  were  notwithstanding  forced  to  run  past  Urt  under  the  fire  of  a 
battery  constructed  by  General  Hill. 

Lord  Wellington  now  dreading  the  bad  effect  which  the  excesses  com- 
mitted by  Mina'sand  Morillo's  men  were  likely  to  produce,  for  the  Basques 
were  already  beginning  to  speak  of  vengeance,  put  forth  his  authority 
in  repression.  Rebuking  Morillo  for  his  unauthorized  and  disastrous 
advance  upon  Mendionde,  and  for  the  excesses  of  his  troops,  he  ordered 
him  to  keep  the  latter  constantly  under  arms.  This  was  resented  gene- 
rally by  the  Spanish  officers,  and  especially  by  Morillo,  whose  savage, 
untractable  and  bloody  disposition,  since  so  horribly  displayed  in  South 
America,  prompted  him  to  encourage  violence.  He  asserted  falsely  that 
bis  troops  were  starving,  declared  that  a  settled  design  to  ill-use  the  Spa- 
niards existed,  and  that  the  British  soldiers  were  suffered  to  commit  every 
crime  with  impunity.  The  English  general,  in  reply,  explained  himself 
both  to  Morillo,  and  to  Freyre,  who  had  alluded  to  the  libels  about  San 
Sebastian,  with  a  clearness  and  resolution  that  showed  how  hopeless  it 
would  be  to  strive  against  him. 

<<He  had  not,"  he  said,  **  lost  thousands  of  men  to  pillage  and  ill-treat 
the  French  peasantry,  he  preferred  a  small  army  obedient  to  a  large  one 
disobedient  and  undisciplined.  If  his  measures  to  enforce  good  order 
deprived  him  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  fault  would  rest  with  those  who 
suffered  their  soldiers  to  commit  disorders.  Professions  without  corre- 
spending  actions  would  not  do,  he  was  determined  to  enforce  obedience 
one  way  or  another  and  would  not  command  insubordinate  troops.  The 
question  between  them  was  whether  they  should  or  should  not  pillage  the 
French  peasants.  His  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  the  con- 
duct which  called  them  forth  was  more  dishonouring  to  the  Spaniards 
than  the  measures  themselves.  For  libels  he  cared  not,  he  was  used  to 
them  and  did  not  believe  the  union  of  the  two  nations  depended  upon  such 
things;  but  if  it  did  he  desired  no  union  founded  upon  such  an  infamous 
interest  as  pillage.  He  had  not  lost  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  cam* 
paign  to  enable  Morillo  to  plunder,  and  he  would  not  permit  it.  If  the 
Spaniards  were  resolved  to  do  so  let  them  march  their  great  armies  into 
France  under  their  own  generals,  he  would  meanwhile  cover  Spain  itself 
and  they  would  find  they  could  not  remain  in  France  for  fiAeen  days. 
They  had  neither  money  nor  magazines,  nothing  to  maintain  an  army  in 
the  field,  the  country  behind  was  incapable  of  supporting  them,  and  were 
he  scoundrel  enough  to  permit  pillage,  France,  rich  as  it  was,  could  not 
sustain  the  burden.  Even  with  a  view  to  living  on  the  enemy  by  con- 
tributions it  would  be  essential  to  prevent  plunder ;  and  yet  in  defiance  of 
all  these  reasons  he  was  called  an  enemy  by  tho  Spanish  generals  because 
he  opposed  such  conduct,  and  his  measures  to  prevent  it  were  considered 
dishonouring ! 

*<  Something  also  he  could  say  against  it  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
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but  it  was  unnecessary,  because  careless  whether  he  commanded  a  large 
or  a  small  army  he  was  resolved  that  it  should  obey  him  and  should  not 
pillage. 

"  General  Morillo  expressed  doubts  of  his  right  to  interfere  with  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  his  right  and  his  duty,  and  never  before  did  he  hear 
that=  to  put  soldiers  under  arms  was  a  di^race.  It  was  a  measure  to 
prevent  evil  and  misfortunes.  Mina  could  tell  by  recent  experience  what 
a  waWare  the  French  peasants  could  carry  on,  and  Morillo  was  openly 
menaced  with  a  like  trial.  It  was  in  vain  for  that  general  to  palliate  or 
deny  the  plundering  of  his  division,  after  having  acknowledged  to  General 
Hill  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  it  because  the  officers  and  soldiers 
received  by  every  post  letters  from  their  friends,  congratulating  them  upon 
their  good  luck  in  entering  France  and  urging  them  to  seize  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  fortunes.  General  Morillo  asserted  that  the  British  troops 
were  allowed  to  commit  crimes  with  impunity.  Neither  he  nor  any  other 
man  could  produce  an  instance  of  injury  done  where  proof  being  adduced 
the  perpetrators  had  escaped  punishment.  Let  him  inquire  how  many 
soldiers  had  been  hanged,  how  many  stricken  with  minor  chastisements 
and  made  to  pay  for  damages  done.  But  had  the  English  troops  no  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  Spaniards  ?  Officers  and  soldiers  were  frequently 
shot  and  robb^  on  the  high  roads,  and  a  soldier  had  been  lately  mur- 
dered between  Oyarzun  and  Lesaca;  the  English  stores  and  convoys 
were  plundered  by  the  Spanish  soldiers,  a  British  officer  had  been  put  to 
death  at  Vittoria  and  others  were  ill-treated  at  St.  Ai^der." 

A  sullen  obedience  followed  this  correspondence  for  the  moment,  but 
the  plundering  system  was  soon  renewed,  and  this  with  the  mischief 
already  done  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  Bidarray  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Val  de  Baigorri  into  action.  They  commenced 
and  continued  a  partisan  warfare  until  Lord  Wellington,  incensed  by 
their  activity,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  them  to  take  arms 
openly  and  join  Soult  or  stay  peaceably  at  home,  declaring  that  he  would 
otherwise  burn  their  villages  and  hang  all  the  inhabitants.  Thus  it 
appeared  that  notwithstanding  all  the  outcries  made  against  the  French 
for  resorting  to  this  system  of  repressing  the  warfare  of  peasants  in  Spain, 
it  was  considered  by  the  English  general  both  justifiable  and  necessary. 
However  the  threat  was  sufficient  for  this  occasion.  The  Basques  set 
the  pecuniary  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  friendship  of  the  British 
and  Portuguese  troops  and  the  misery  of  an  avenging  warfare  against  the 
evils  of  Spanish  plunder,  and  generally  disregarded  Harispe^s  appeals  to 
their  patriotism. 

Meanwhile  Soult,  who  expected  re-enforcements,  seeing  that  little  was  to 
be  gained  by  insurrection  and  being  desirous  to  resume  the  offensive, 
ordered  Harispe  to  leave  only  the  troops  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and  its  intrenched  camp  with  a  few  Basques 
as  scouts  in  the  valleys,  and  to  concentrate  the  remainder  of  his  force  at 
Mendionde,  Heltette  and  La  Houssoa,  thus  closely  hemming  in  the  right 
of  the  allies'  line  with  a  view  to  making  incursions  beyond  the  upper  Nive. 
This  was  on  the  14th ;  on  the  23d,  Harispe,  getting  information  that  Mo- 
rillo was  to  forage  in  force  on  the  side  of  Bidarray,  endeavoured  to  cut 
him  off;  the  supporting  troops  consisting  of  Spanish  infantry  and  some 
English  hussars  repulsed  his  first  attack,  but  they  were  finally  pushed 
back  with  some  loss  in  horses  and  mules.  About  the  same  time,  one  of 
Hill's  posts  near  the  confluence  of  the  Aran  with  the  Adour  was  surprised 
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by  some  French  companies  who  remained  in  advance  until  fresh  troops 
detached  from  Urt  forced  them  to  repass  the  river  again.  This  atfair  was 
a  retaliation  for  the  surprise  of  a  French  post  a  few  days  before  by  the 
sixth  division,  which  was  attended  with  some  circumstances  repugnant  to 
the  friendly  habits  long  established  between  the  French  and  British  troops 
at  the  outposts.  The  value  of  such  a  generous  intercourse  old  soldieis 
well  understand,  and  some  illustrations  of  it  at  this  period  may  be  qboted. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  the  forty-third  was  assembled  in  cdoiim  on 
an  open  space  within  twenty  yards  of  the  enemy's  out-sentry,  yet  tbe  latter 
continued  to  walk  his  beat  for  an  hour  without  concern,  relying  so  con- 
fidently on  the  customary  system  that  he  placed  his  knapsack  on  the 
ground  to  case  his  shoulders.  When  at  last  the  order  to  advance  was 
given,  one  of  the  British  soldiers  stepping  out  told  him  to  go  away  and 
helped  him  to  replace  his  pack,  the  firing  then  commenced ;  the  next 
morning  the  French  in  like  manner  warned  a  forty-third  sentry  to  retire. 
But  the  most  remarkable  instance  happened  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  WeU 
lington's  being  desirous  of  getting  to  the  top  of  a  hill* occupied  by  the 
enemy  near  Bayonne.  He  ordered  the  riflemen  who  escorted  him  to  drive 
the  French  away,  and  seeing  the  former  stealing  up,  as  he  thought  too 
close,  called  out  to  commence  firing ;  with  a  loud  voice  one  of  those  old 
soldiers  replied  "  No  firing  /"  and  then  holding  up  the  butt  of  his  rifle 
towards  the  French,  tapped  it  in  a  peculiar  way.  At  the  well -understood 
signal,  which  meaned  "W<?  must  have  the  hiU  for  a  short  time "  the 
French,  who,  though  they  could  not  maintain  would  not  have  relinquished 
the  post  without  a  fight  if  they  had  been  fired  upon,  quietly  retired.  And 
this  signal  would  never  have  been  made  if  the  ppst  had  been  one  capable 
of  a  permanent  defence,  so  well  do  veterans  understand  war  and  its  pro- 
prieties. 

The  English  general  now  only  waited  until  the  roads  were  practicable, 
to  take  the  offensive  with  an  army  superior  in  every  point  of  view  to 
Soult's.  That  general's  numbers  were  also  about  to  be  reduced.  His 
oonscripts  were  deserting  fast,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  was 
filling  his  hospitals,  while  the  bronzed  veterans  of  Wellington's  army  im- 
passive to  fatigue,  patient  to  endure,  fierce  in  execution,  were  free  from 
serious  maladies,  ready  and  able  to  plant  their  colours  wherever  their 
general  listed.  At  this  time,  however,  the  country  was  a  vast  quagmire; 
it  was  with  difiicnlty  that  provisions  or  even  orders  could  be  conveyed  to 
the  diflTerent  quarters,  and  a  Portuguese  brigade  on  the  right  of  the  Nive, 
was  several  days  without  food  from  the  swelling  of  the  rivulets,  which 
stopped  the  commissariat  mules.  At  the  seaside  the  troops  were  better 
ofiT,  yet  with  a  horrible  counterpoise,  for  on  that  iron-bound  coast  storms 
and  shipwrecks  were  so  frequent,  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  but  some 
vessel,  sometimes  many  together,  were  seen  embayed  and  drifting  towards 
the  reefs  which  shoot  out  like  needles  for  several  miles.  Once  in  this 
situation  there  was  no  human  help  I  a  faint  cry  might  be  heard  at  intervals, 
but  the  tall  ship  floated  slowly  and  solemnly  onwards  until  the  first  rock 
arrested  her,  a  roaring  surge  then  dashed  her  to  pieces  and  the  shore  was 
strewed  with  broken  timbers  and  dead  bodies.  December  and  January 
were  thus  passed  by  the  allies,  but  February  saw  Wellington  break  into 
France  the  successful  invader  of  that  mighty  country.  Yet  neither  his 
nor  Soult's  military  operations  can  be  understood  without  a  previous 
, description  of  political  afllsiirs  which  shall  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Politieal  ttate  of  Portugal — Political  sute  of  Spain — Lord  Wellington  advises  the  English 

SOTernment  to  prepare  for  a  war  with  Spain  and  to  seize  San  Sebastian  as  a  Kecuritr  for 
lie  withdrawal  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  troops— The  seat  of  government  and  the 
new  eortez  are  removed  to  Madrid — ^The  Duke  of  San  Carlos  arrives  secretly  with  the 
treaty  of  Valenqay — It  is  rejected  by  the  Spanish  regency  and  cortex — Lord  Wellington's 
vievrt  on  the  subject. 

P0HTU6AL. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Marshal  Beresford's  arrival  at  Lisbon  put  a 
inomentary  check  upon  the  intrigues  of  the  regency  relative  to  the  cora- 
ihand  of  the  troops ;  when  he  rejoined  the  army  the  vexatious  conduct  of 
the  government  was  renewed  with  greater  violence,  and  its  ill-will  was 
vented  upon  the  English  residents,  whose  goods  were  arbitrarily  seized 
and  their  persons  imprisoned  without  regard  to  justice  or  international 
law.  The  supply  and  re-enforcing  of  the  army  were  the  pretences  for 
these  exactions,  yet  the  army  was  neither  supplied  nor  recruited,  for 
though  the  new  regulations  had  produced  nine  thousand  trained  soldiers, 
they  were,  in  contempt  of  the  subsidizing  treaty,  retained  in  the  dep6ts.* 
At  first  this  was  attributed  to  the  want  of  transport  to  enable  them  to 
march  through  Spain,  but  though  Lord  Wellington  obtained  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1814  shipping  to  convey  them  to  the  army,  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment  still  withheld  the  greatest  number,  alleging  in  excuse  the  ill- 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards  relative  to  the  military  convention  established 
between  the  two  countries. 

This  convention  had  been  concluded  in  1812,  to  enable  the  Portuguese 
troops  to  establish  hospitals  and  to  draw  certain  resources  from  Spain 
upon  fixed  conditions.  One  of  these  was  that  all  supplief  might  be  pur- 
chased, half  with  ready  money,  half  with  bills  on  the  Portuguese  treasury; 
nevertheless,  in  December,  1813,  the  Spanish  envoy  at  Lisbon  informed 
the  Portuguese  government,  that  to  give  up  the  shells  of  certain  public 
buildings  for  hospitals  was  the  only  effect  they  would  give  to  the  conven- 
tion. Wherefore  as  neither  troops  nor  horses  could  march  through  Spain, 
and  the  supply  of  those  already  with  the  army  became  nearly  impossible, 
the  regency  detained  the  re-enforcements.  Lord  Wellington  strongly 
reproached  the  Spanish  government  for  this  foul  conduct,  yet  observed 
with  great  force  to  the  Portuguese  regency,  that  the  treaty  by  which  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers  were  to  be  constantly  in  the  field  was  made 
with  England,  not  with  Spain ;  and  as  the  government  of  the  former 
country  continued  to  pay  the  subsidy  and  provided  ships  for  the  transport 
of  the  troops,  there  was  no  excuse  for  retaining  them  in  Portugal. 

His  remonstrances,  Beresford's  orders,  and  Mr.  Stuart's  exertions, 
although  backed  by  the  menaces  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  were  however  alike 
powerless ;  the  regency  embarked  only  three  thousand  men  out  of  nine 
thousand,  and  those  not  until  the  month  of  March,  when  the  war  was  on 
the  point  of  terminating.     Thus,  instead  of  thirty  thousand  Portuguese 
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under  arms,  Lord  Welliogton  had  less  than  twenty  thousand ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Stuart  affirmed  that  by  doing  away  with  the  militia  and  introducing 
the  Prussian  system  of  granting  furloughs,  one  hundred  thousand  troops 
of  the  lino  might  have  been  furnished  and  supported  by  Portugal,  without 
pressing  more  severely  on  the  tinances  of  the  country  than  the  actual 
system  which  supplied  these  twenty  thousand.  The  regency  were  now 
more  than  usually  importunate  to  have  the  subsidy  paid  in  specie,  to  which 
case  their  army  would  have  disappeared  altogether.  Mr.  Stuart  firmly 
opposed  this,  knowing  the  money  would  be  misapplied  if  it  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  thinking  their  importunity  peculiarly  ill-timed  when  their 
quota  of  troops  was  withheld,  and  when  Lord  Wellington,  forced  to  pay 
ready  money  for  his  supplies  in  France,  wanted  all  the  specie  that  could 
be  procured  for  the  military  chest.  Such  was  the  countenance  assumed 
by  Portugal  towards  England  in  return  for  the  independence  which  the 
latter  had  secured  for  her ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  war  had  not  ter- 
minated immediately  afterwards  the  alliance  could  not  have  continued. 
The  British  army,  deserted  by  Portugal  and  treated  hostilely,  as  we  shail 
find,  by  the  Spaniards,  must  then  have  abandoned  the  Peninsula. 

SPAIN. 

The  malice  evinced  towards  Lord  Wellington  by  the  Spanish  go?eni« 
ment,  the  libels  upon  him  and  upon  the  Anglo  Portuguese  army,  the  vices 
of  the  system  by  which  the  Spanish  troops  were  supplied,  and  their  own 
evil  propensities  fostered  by  long  and  cruel  neglect  and  suffering,  the 
activity  of  those  intriguing  politicians  who  were  inimical  to  the  British 
alliance,  the  insolence  and  duplicity  of  the  minister  of  war,  the  growing 
enmity  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  virulence  of  all  parties,  and  the 
absolute  hostility  of  the  local  authorities  towards  the  British  army,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  which  were  on  all  occasions  treated  as  if  they 
were  invaders  rather  than  friends,  drove  Lord  Wellington  in  the  latter 
end  of  November  to  extremity.  He  judged  the  general  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  people  to  be  still  favourable  to  the  English  alliance,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  serviles  hoped  to  put  down  the  liberals;  but  an  open  ruptufe 
with  the  government  he  thought  inevitable,  and  if  the  liberal  influence 
should  prove  most  powerful  with  the  people  he  might  be  unable  to  effect 
a  retreat  into  Portugal.  Wherefore  he  recommended  the  British  minis- 
ters to  take  measures  with  a  view  to  a  war  against  Spain  I  And  this  at 
the  very  moment  when,  victorious  in  every  battle,  he  seemed  to  have 
placed  the  cause  he  supported  beyond  the  power  of  fortune.  Who  when 
Napoleon  was  defeated  at  Leipzig,  when  all  Europe  and  even  part  of 
Asia  were  pouring  their  armed  hordes  into  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  France,  when  Soult  was  unable  to  defend  the  western  frontier ;  who 
then  looking  only  on  the  surface  could  have  supposed  that  Wellingtod, 
the  long-enduring  general,  whose  profound  calculations  and  untiring 
vigour  in  war  had  brought  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  to  their  apparently 
prosperous  state,  that  he  the  victorious  commander  could  with  truth  thus 
describe  his  own  uneasy  situation  to  his  government? 

"  Matters  are  becoming  so  bad  between  us  and  the  Spaniards  that  I 
think  it  necessary  to  draw  your  attention  seriously  to  the  subject.  You 
will  have  seen  the  libels  about  San  Sebastian,  which  I  know  were  written 
and  published  by  an  officer  of  the  war  department,  and  I  believe  under 
the  direction  of  the  minister  at  war,  Don  Juan  O'Donoghue.     Advantage 
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has  been  taken  of  the  impression  made  by  these  libels  to  circulate  others 
in  which  the  old  stories  are  repeated  about  the  outrages  committed  by  Sir 
John  Moore's  army  in  Gallicia,  and  endeavours  are  made  to  irritate  the 
public  mind  about  our  still  keeping  garrisons  in  Cadiz  and  Carthagena, 
and  particularly  in  Ceuta.  They  exaggerate  the  conduct  of  our  traders 
Id  6<xith  America,  and  every  little  concern  of  a  master  of  a  ship  who  may 
befasve  ill  in  a  Spanish  port  is  represented  as  an  attack  upon  the  sove- 
idgmy  of  the  Spanish  nation.  I  believe  these  libels  all  proceed  from  the 
same  source,  the  government  and  their  immediate  servants  and  officers ; 
and  although  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  as  yet  made  any 
impression  on  the  nation  at  large,  they  certainly  have  upon  the  officers  of 
the  government,  and  even  upon  the  principal  officers  of  the  army.  These 
persons  must  see  that  if  the  libels  are  not  written  or  encouraged  by  the 
government,  they  are  at  least  not  discouraged ;  they  know  that  we  are 
odious  to  the  government,  and  they  treat  us  accordingly.  The  Spanish 
troops  plunder  every  thing  they  approach,  neither  their  own  nor  our  maga- 
zines are  sacred.  Until  recently  there  was  some  semblance  of  inquiry 
and  of  a  desire  to  punish  offenders,  lately  these  acts  of  disorder  have  been 
left  entirely  unnoticed,  unless  when  I  have  interfered  with  my  authority 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  army.  The  civil  magistrates  in 
the  country  have  not  only  refused  us  assistance,  but  have  particularly 
ordered  the  inhabitants  not  to  give  it  for  payment ;  and  when  robberies 
have  been  discovered  and  the  property  proved  to  belong  to  the  commis- 
sariat, the  law  has  been  violated  and  possession  withheld.  This  was  the 
case  lately  at  Tolosa. 

**  Then  what  is  more  extraordinary  and  more  difficult  to  understand,  is 
a  transaction  which  occurred  lately  at  Fontarabia.  It  was  settled  that 
the  British  and  Portuguese  hospitals  should  go  to  that  town.  There  is  a 
building  there  which  has  been  a  Spanish  hospital,  and  the  Spanish  autho- 
rity who  gave  it  over  wanted  to  carry  off,  in  order  to  burn  as  fire-wood, 
the  beds,  that  our  soldiers  might  not  have  the  use  of  them ;  and  these  are 
the  people  to  whom  we  have  given  medicines,  instruments,  and  other  aids, 
whom,  when  wounded  and  sick,  we  have  taken  into  our  hospitals,  and  to 
whom  we  have  rendered  every  service  in  our  power  after  having  recovered 
their  country  from  the  enemy  I  These  are  not  the  people  of  Spain  but 
the  officers  of  government,  who  would  not  dare  to  conduct  themselves  in 
this  manner  if  they  did  not  know  that  their  conduct  was  agreeable  to  their 
employers.  If  this  spirit  is  not  checked,  if  we  do  not  show  that  we  are 
sensible  of  the  injury  done  to  our  characters,  and  of  the  injustice  and 
unfriendly  nature  of  such  proceedings,  we  must  expect  that  the  people  at 
large  will  soon  behave  towards  us  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  we  shall 
have  no  friend,  or  none  who  will  dare  to  avow  him  as  such  in  Spain. 
Consider  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs  if  any  reverse 
should  happen,  or  if  an  aggravation  of  the  insults  and  injuries,  or  any 
other  cause,  should  cause  the  English  army  to  be  withdrawn.  I  think  I 
should  experience  great  difficulty,  the  Spanish  people  being  hostile,  in 
retiring  through  Spain  into  Portugal,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  equip- 
ments, and  I  think  I  might  be  able  to  embark  the  army  at  Passages  in 
spite  of  all  the  French  and  Spanish  armies  united.  But  I  should  be  much 
more  certaib  of  getting  clear  off,  as  we  ought,  if  we  had  possession  of 
San  Sebastian,  tnd  this  view  of  the  subject  is  the  motive  for  the  advice  I 
am  about  to  give  you,  as  the  remedy  for  the  evils  with  which  I  have  made 
you  acquainted. 
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were  to  be  confirmed ;  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  attached  themselves  to 
the  French  cause  were  to  be  reinstated'  in  their  dignities  and  property, 
those  who  chose  to  quit  Spain  were  to  have  ten  years  to  dispose  of  their 
possessions.  Prisoners,  including  all  those  delivered  up  by  Spain  to  the 
English,  were  to  be  sent  home  on  both  sides.  The  king  was  to  pay 
annually  thirty  millions  of  reals  to  his  father  Charles  iV.,  and  two  mil- 
lions to  his  widow ;  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  to  be  arranged. 

Ferdinand  being  entirely  devoid  of  principle,  acted  with  that  cooniDg 
which  marked  his  infamous  career  through  life.  He  gave  the  Duke  of 
San  Carlos  secret  instructions  to  tell  the  serviles,  if  he  found  them  all- 
powerful  in  the  cortez,  to  ratify  this  treaty  with  a  secret  resolutioD  to 
break  it  when  time  served;  but  if  the  Jacobins  were  strongest,  San  Carlos 
was  merely  to  ask  them  to  ratify  it,  Ferdinand  in  that  case  reserving  to 
himself  the  task  of  violating  it  on  his  own  authority.  These  instructions 
were  made  known  to  the  English  ministers  and  the  English  general ;  but 
they,  putting  no  trust  in  such  a  negotiator,  and  thinking  his  intention  was 
rather  to  deceive  the  allies  than  Napoleon,  thwarted  him  as  much  as  they 
could,  and  in  this  they  were  joined  by  the  Portuguese  government.  The 
British  authorities  were  naturally  little  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  being 
forced  to  abandon  Spain  under  a  treaty  which  would  necessarily  give 
Napoleon  great  influence  over  that  country  in  after-times,  and  for  the 
present  enable  him  to  concentrate  all  the  old  troops  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  his  empire;*  nor  was  the  Jacobinical  Spanish  government 
more  content  to  have  a  master.  Wherefore,  all  parties  being  agreed,  the 
regency,  keeping  the  matter  secret,  dismissed  San  Carlos  on  the  8th  of 
January  with  a  copy  of  the  decree  passed  by  the  cortez,  which  rendered 
null  and  void  all  acts  of  Ferdinand  while  a  prisoner,  and  forbade  n^otia- 
tion  for  peace  while  a  French  army  remained  in  the  Peninsula.  And 
that  the  king  might  fully  understand  them,  they  told  him,  *«  the  monster 
despotism  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  of  Spain.'*  Meanwhile 
Joseph  Palafox,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  ever  since  the  siege  of  Zara- 
goza,  was  by  the  French  emperor  first  sent  to  Valencay,  after  which  he 
was  to  follow  San  Carlos,  and  he  arrived  at  Madrid  four  days  aAer  the 
latter's  departure.  But  his  negotiations  were  equally  fruitless  with  the 
regency;  and  in  the  secret  sittings  of  the  cortez,  measures  were  discussed 
for  watching  the  king's  movements  and  forcing  him  to  swear  to  the  con- 
stitution and  to  the  cortez  before  he  passed  the  frontier. 

Lord  Wellington  was  alarmed  at  the  treaty  of  Valen9ay.     He  had,  he 
said,  long  suspected  Napoleon  would  adopt  such  an  expedient,  and  if 
he  had  shown  less  pride  and  more  common  sense  it  would  have  suc- 
ceeded.    This  sarcasm  was  perhaps  well  applied  to  the  measure  as  it 
appeared  at  the  time ;  but  the  emperor's  real  proceedings  he  was  unac- 
quainted with,  and  this  splenetic  ebullition  only  indicated  his  own  vexa- 
tion at  approaching  mischief,  for  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the 
project  was  not  unlikely  even  then  to  silceeed,  because  the  misery  of 
Spain  was  so  great  and  so  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  new  constitution,  that  many  persons  must  have  been 
desirous  to  put  an  end  to  the  general  suffering  under  the  sanction  of  this 
treaty.     "  If  Napoleon,"  he  said,  "  had  withdrawn  the  garrisons  from 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  and  sent  Ferdinand,  who  must  be  as  useless  a 
person  in  France  as  he  would  probably  be  in  Spain,  at  once  to  the 
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frontier,  or  into  the  Peninsula,  peace  would  have  been  made,  or  the  war 
at  least  rendered  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  impracticable  and  without 
hope  of  great  success."  Now  this  was  precisel}?  what  Napoleon  had 
designed,  and  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  he  contemplated  the  treaty  of 
Valen^ay'  and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  as  early  as  the  period  of  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  if  not  before. 

The  scheme  was  one  which  demanded  the  utmost  secrecy,  that  it 
might  be  too  sudden  for  the  English  influence  to  defeat  it ;  the  emperor 
had  therefore  arranged  that  Ferdinand  should  enter  Spain  early  in 
November,  that  is  at  the  very  moment  when  it  would  have  been  most 
injurious  to  the  English  interest,  because  then  the  disputes  in  the  cortez 
between  the  serviles  and  Jacobins  were  most  rancorous,  and  the  hostility 
of  the  regencies  both  in  Portugal  and  Spain  towards  the  Jt^ngiish  general 
and  English  influence  undisguised.  Suchet  had  then  also  proved  his 
superiority  to  the  allies  in  Catalonia,  and  Soult's  gigantic  lines  being 
unessayed  seemed  impregnable.  But  in  Napoleon's  council  were  persons 
Reeking  only  to  betray  him.  It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  his  life  to 
have  been  driven  by  circumstances  to  suffer  such  men  as  Talleyrand  and 
Fouche,  whose  innate  treachery  has  become  proverbial,  to  meddle  in  his 
affairs  or  even  to  approach  his  court.  Mischief  of  this  kind,  however, 
necessarily  awaits  men  who,  like  Napoleon  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  have 
the  courage  to  attempt  af^er  great  convulsions  and  civil  wars  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  social  edifice  without  spilling  blood.  Either  to  create  universal 
abhorrence  by  their  cruelty,  or  to  employ  the  basest  of  men,  the  Talley- 
rands,  Fouches,  and  Monks,  of  revolutions,  is  their  inevitable  fate ;  and 
never  can  they  escape  the  opposition,  more  dangerous  still,  of  honest  and 
resolute  men,  who  unable  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  the  times  see 
nothing  but  tyranny  in  the  vigour  which  prevents  anarchy. 

The  treaty  of  Valen^ay  was  too  important  a  measure  to  escape  the 
sagacity  of  the  traitors  around  Napoleon,  and  when  their  opposition  in  the 
council  and  their  secret  insinuations  proved  unavailing  to  dissuade  him 
from  it,  they  divulged  the  secret  to  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  troubled  state  of  public  affairs  which  occupied  the  em- 
peror's time  and  distracted  his  attention,  they  contrived  that  Ferdinand's 
emissaries  should  precede  him  to  Madrid,  and  delayed  his  own  departure 
until  March  when  the  struggle  was  at  an  end.  Nevertheless  the  chances 
of  success  for  this  scheme,  even  in  its  imperfect  execution,  were  so  many 
and  so  alarming  that  Lord  Wellington's  sudden  change  from  fierce 
enmity  to  a  warm  support  of  the  regency,  when  he  found  it  resolute  and 
frank  in  its  rejection  of  the  treaty,  although  it  created  so  much  surprise 
and  danger  at  the  moment,  cannot  be  judged  otherwise  than  as  the  wise 
and  prudent  proceeding  of  a  consummate  statesman.  Nor  did  he  fail  to 
point  out  to  his  own  government  the  more  distant  as  ^ell  as  the  imme- 
diate danger  to  England  and  Spain  involved  in  this  singularly  complicated 
and  important  affair. 

The  evils  as  affecting  the  war  and  English  alliance  with  Spain  were 
obvious,  but  the  two  articles  relating  to  the  provision  for  Ferdinand's 
father  and  mother,  and  to  the  future  state  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  joined 
the  French  involved  great  interests.  It  was  essential,  he  said,  that  the 
Spanish  government  should  explicitly  declare  its  intentions.  Negotiations 
for  a  general  peace  were  said  to  be  commenced,  of  that  he  knew  nothing, 
but  he  supposed  such  being  the  case  that  a  basis  would  be  embodied  in  a 
preliminary  treaty  which  all  the  belligerents  would  ratify,  each  power 
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then  to  arrange  its  own  peculiar  treaty  with  France  under  protection  of 
the  general  confederation.  Napoleon  would  necessarily  put  forward  bis 
treaty  with  Ferdinand.  It  could  be  got  rid  of  by  the  statement  that  tbe 
latter  was  a  prisoner  when  negotiating ;  but  new  articles  would  then  ha?e 
to  be  framed,  and  therefore  the  Spanish  government  should  be  called  upon 
previously  to  declare  what  their  intentions  were  as  to  the  two  articles  in 
the  treaty  of  Valencay.  His  objections  to  them  were  that  the  allowance 
to  Charles  IV.  was  beyond  the  financial  means  of  Spain,  and  were  it  not 
so,  Napoleon  should  not  be  allowed  to  stipulate  for  any  provision  for  hinu 
Neither  should  he  be  suffered  to  embody  or  establish  a  permanent  French 
party  in  Spain,  under  protection  of  a  treaty,  an  article  of  which  provided 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  taken  part  with  the  Freoch. 
It  would  give  him  the  right,  which  he  would  not  fail  to  exercise,  of  inter- 
fering in  their  favour  in  every  question  of  property,  or  other  interest,  and 
the  Spanish  government  would  be  involved  in  perpetual  disputes  with 
France.  It  was  probable  the  allied  sovereigns  would  be  desirous  of  get- 
ting rid  of  this  question  and  would  think  it  desirable  thut  Spain  should 
pardon  her  rebellious  subjects.  For  this  reason  he  had  before  advised 
the  Spanish  government  to  publish  a  general  amnesty,  with  the  view  of 
removing  the  difficulty  when  a  general  peace  should  come  to  be  nego- 
tiated, and  this  difficulty  and  danger  be  enhanced,  if  not  before  provided 
for,  by  the  desire  which  each  of  the  allied  powers  would  feel,  when  ne- 
gotiating on  their  separate  grounds,  to  save  their  finances  by  disbanding 
their  armies. 

This  suggestion  of  an  amnesty,  made  ten  days  before  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  illustrates  Wellington's  sagacity,  his  long  and  provident  reach 
of  mind,  his  discriminating  and  magnanimous  mode  of  viewing  the  errors 
and  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  the  full 
tide  of  success,  af^er  having  passed  the  Duero,  and  when  Joseph,  surprised 
and  bewildered  was  flying  oefore  him,  that  he  who  had  been  called  the 
iron  duke  in  the  midst  of  his  bivouac  fires,  found  time  to  consider,  and  had 
sufficient  humanity  and  grandeur  of  mind  thus  to  address  the  Spanish 
government  on  this  subject. 

*'  A  large  number  of  Spaniards  who  have  taken  the  side  of  the  French 
are  now  with  the  enemy's  army,  many  of  these  are  highly  meritorious 
and  have  rendered  most  essential  service  to  the  cause  even  during  the 
period  in  which  they  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  enemy.  It  is  also  a 
known  fact  that  fear,  the  misery  and  distress  which  they  sufiered  during 
the  contest,  and  despair  of  the  result,  were  the  motives  which  induced 
many  of  these  unfortunate  persons  to  take  the  part  which  they  have 
taken,  and  I  would  suggest  for  consideration  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
involve  the  country  in  all  the  consequences  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
existing  law  in  order  to  punish  such  persons.  I  am  the  last  man  who 
will  be  found  to  diminish  the  merit  of  those  Spaniards  who  have  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  the  country  duritig  the  severe  trial  which  I  hope  has 
passed,  particularly  of  those  who,  having  remained  amongst  the  enemy 
without  entering  their  service,  have  served  their  country  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives.  But  at  the  same  time  that  I  can  appreciate  the  merits  of 
these  individuals  and  of  the  nation  at  large,  I  can  forgive  the  weakness  of 
those  who  have  been  induced  by  terror,  by  distress,  or  by  despair,  to 
pursue  a  different  line  of  conduct. 

*»  I  entreat  the  government  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  of  the  com* 
mencement  and  of  the  difierent  stages  of  this  eventful  contest,  and  to  the 
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numerous  occasions  in  which  all  men  must  have  imagined  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  powers  of  the  Peninsula,  although  aided  by  Great 
Britain,  to  withstand  the  colossal  power  by  which  they  were  assailed  and 
nearly  overcome.  Let  them  reflect  upon  the  weakness  of  the  country  at 
the  commencement  of  the  contest,  upon  the  numerous  and  almust  inva- 
riable disasters  of  the  armies,  and  upon  the  ruin  and  disorganization  that 
followed,  and  let  them  decide  whether  those  who  were  witnesses  of  these 
events  are  guilty  because  they  could  not  foresee  what  has  since  occurred. 
The  majority  are  certainly  not  guilty  in  any  other  manner,  and  many 
now  deemed  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  having  served  the  pretended 
king  have  by  that  very  act  acquired  the  means  of  serving  and  have  ren- 
dered important  services  to  their  country.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
policy  of  Spain  should  lead  the  government  and  the  cortez  to  grant  a 
general  amnesty  with  certain  exceptions.  This  subject  deserves  con- 
sideration in  the  two  views  of  failing  or  succeeding  in  freeing  the  country 
from  its  oppressors.  If  the  eflx^rl  fail,  the  enemy  will  by  an  amnesty  be 
deprived  of  the  principal  means  now  in  his  hands  of  oppressing  the 
country  in  which  his  armies  will  be  stationed  :  he  will  see  clearly  that  he 
can  place  no  reliance  on  any  partisans  in  Spain,  and  he  will  not  have 
even  a  pretence  for  supposing  that  the  country  is  divided  in  opinion.  If 
the  effort  succeed,  the  object  of  the  government  should  be  to  pacify  the 
country  and  to  heal  the  divisions  which  the  contest  has  unavoidably  oc- 
casioned. It  is  impossible  to  accomplish  this  object  while  there  exists  a 
great  body  of  the  Spanish  nation,  some  possessing  the  largest  property  in 
the  country  and  others  endowed  with  considerable  talents,  who  are  pro- 
scribed for  their  conduct  during  the  contest,  conduct  which  has  been 
caused  by  the  misfortunes  to  which  1  have  above  adverted.  These  per- 
sons, their  friends  and  relations,  will  if  persecuted  naturally  endeavour  to 
perpetuate  the  divisions  in  the  country  in  the  hope  at  some  time  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  and  adverting  to  their  number  and  to  that  power 
which  they  must  derive  from  their  property  and  connexions  it  must  be 
feared  that  they  will  be  too  successful. 

"  But  there  are  other  important  views  of  this  question.  First,  should 
the  effort  to  free  the  country  from  its  oppressors  succeed,  at  some  time  or 
other  approaches  to  peace  must  be  made  between  the  two  nations,  and  the 
amnesty  to  the  persons  above  described  will  remove  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement.  Secondly,  should  even  Spain  be  at 
peace  with  France  and  the  proscription  against  these  persons  be  continued, 
they  will  remain  in  France  a  perpetual  instrument  in  the  hands  of  that 
restless  power  to  disturb  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Spain ;  and  in  case 
of  a  renewal  of  the  war,  which  will  be  their  wish  and  object,  they  will 
be  the  most  mischievous  and  most  inveterate  enemies  of  their  country, 
of  that  country  which  with  mistaken  severity  aggravates  her  misfortunes 
by  casting  off  from  her  thousands  of  her  useful  subjects.  On  every  ground 
then  it  is  desirable  that  the  measure  should  be  adopted  and  the  present 
moment  should  be  seized  for  adopting  it." 

Then  poiniing  out  with  great  accuracy  and  justice  those  who  should  be 
exempted  from  an  amnesty,  he  thus  terminated  this  record  of  his  own  true 
greatness,  and  of  the  littleness  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  fruitlessly 
addressed. 

«*  In  bringing  this  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  government,  I 
am  perhaps  intruding  my  opinion  on  a  subject  in  which  as  a  stranger  I 
have  no  concern,  but  having  had  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  few  of  being 
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acquainted  with  the  concerns  of  the  country  since  the  commencennent  of 
the  contest,  and  having  been  sensible  both  in  the  last  and  present  cam- 
paign of  the  disadvantages  suffered  by  Spain  from  the  want  of  a  measure 
of  this  description,  I  have  thought  it  proper,  as  a  weli-wisher  to  the  cause, 
to  bring  it  under  the  consideration  of  the  government,  assuring  them  at 
the  same  time  that  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  communication  on  the 
subject  with  the  government  of  my  country,  nor  do  1  believe  that  they 
have  ever  turned  their  attention  to  it.     What  I  have  above  stated  are  mv 
own  opinions,  to  which  I  may  attribute  more  weight  than  they  merit,  but 
they  are  founded  upon  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  country." 
Such  was  the  genera!  political  state  of  the  Peninsula  as  bearing  upon 
the  military  operations  at  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  and  the  state  of 
England  and  France  shall  be  shown  in  the  next  chapters.     But  however 
hateful  and  injurious  to  England  the  conduct  of  the  Peninsular  govern- 
ment np{)ears,  and  however  just  and  well-founded  were  the  greatest  part 
of  Lord  Wellington's  complaints,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  Spanish 
government  and  cortez  were  totally  without  excuse  for  their  hostility  or 
ingratitude.     It  was  not  solely  upon  military  grounds  that  they  were 
obnoxious  to  the  English  general.     He  united  heartily  with  the  English 
government  in  hatred  of  democratic  institutions  as  opposed  to  aristocratic 
domination.     Spain  with  the  former  seemed  scarcely  worth  saving  from 
France,  and  in  a  letter  written  about  that  period  to  the  Conde  de  TAbispal, 
who  it  would  appear  proposed  some  immediate  stroke  of  violence  against 
the  regency,  he  o()enly  avows  that  he  was  inimical  to  the  constitution, 
because  it  admitted  a  free  press  and  refused  to  property  any  political  in- 
fluence bc^yond  what  naturally  belonged  to  it.     That  is,  it  refused  to  heap 
undue  honours,  privileges  and  power  upon  those  who  already  possessed  all 
the  luxury  and  happiness  which  riches  can  bestow ;  it  refused  to  admit 
the  principle  that  those  who  have  much  should  have  more;  that  the  indo- 
lence, corruption  and  insolence  naturally  attendant  upon  wealth  should  be 
supported  and  increased  by  irresponsible  power;  that  those  who  laboured 
and  produced  all  things  should  enjoy  nothing;  thot  the  rich  should  be 
tyrants  and  the  poor  slaves.     But  these  essential  principles  of  aristocratic 
government  have  never  yet  been,  and  never  will  be  quietly  received  and 
submitted  to  by  any  thinking  people :  where  they  prevail  there  is  no  real 
freedom.     Property  inevitably  confers  power  on  its  {losscssors,  and  far 
from  adding  to  that  natural  power  by  political  privileges  it  should  be  the 
object  of  all  men  who  love  liberty  to  balance  it  by  raising  the  poorer 
classes  to  political  importance:  the  influence  and  insolence  of  riches  ought 
to  be  tamed  and  subdued,  instead  of  being  inflated  and  excited  by  political 
institutions.     This  was  the  guiding  principle  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
legislators,  the  opposite  principle  produced  the  domestic  dissensions  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  the  ruin  of  Carthage.     ]t  was  the  cause  also  of  the 
French  revolution.     But  afler  many  years  of  darkness,  the  light  of  reason 
is  now  breaking  forth  again,  and  that  ancient  principle  of  justice  which 
places  the  right  of  man  in  himself,  above  the  right  of  property,  is  begin- 
ning to  be  understood.     A  clear  perception  of  it  has  produced  the  Ameri- 
can republic.     France  and  Spain  have  admitted  it,  and  England  ripens  for 
its  adoption.     Yet  pure  and  bright  and  beautiful  and  healthful  as  the  light 
of  freedom  is  in  ilsc^lf,  it  fell  at  this  time  on  such  foul  and  stagnant  pools, 
such  horrid  repulsive  objects,  that  millions  turned  at  first  from  its  radiance 
with  disgust  and  wished  for  darkness  again. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Politic^]  stale  of  Napoleon — GiMleful  policy  of  the  allied  sovereiens — M.  de  St.  Aignao— * 
General  reflections — Unsettled  policy  of  tne  English  ministers— They  neglect  Lord  Wel- 
lington— He  remonstrates  and  exposes  the  denaded  state  of  his  army. 

The  force  and  energy  of  Napoleon's  system  of  government  was  evinced 
ID  a  marvellous  manner  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  returned  to  Ger* 
many,  at  the  head  of  an  enormous  army,  before  his  enemies  had  time 
even  to  understand  the  extent  of  his  misfortunes  in  the  Russian  campaign. 
The  victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  then  seemed  to  reinstate  him  as  the 
arbiter  of  Europe.  But  those  battles  were  fought  with  the  heads  of 
columns  the  rear  of  which  were  still  filing  out  of  France.  They  were 
fought  also  with  young  troops.  Wherefore  the  emperor,  when  he  had 
given  himself  a  fixed  and  menacing  position  in  Germany,  more  readily 
listened  to  the  fraudful  negotiations  of  his  trembling  opponents,  partly  in 
hopes  of  attaining  his  object  without  further  appeal  to  arms,  partly  to 
obtain  time  to  organize  and  discipline  his  soldiers,  confident  in  his  own 
unmatched  skill  in  directing  them  if  war  was  finally  to  decide  his  fate. 
He  counted  also  upon  the  family  (ies  between  him  and  Austria,  and 
believed  that  power  willing  to  mediate  sincerely.  Not  that  he  was  so 
weak  as  to  imagine  the  hope  of  regaining  some  of  its  former  power  and 
possessions  was  not  uppermost,  nor  was  he  unprepared  to  make  conces- 
sions ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  quite^unsuspecting  of  the  long  course 
of  treachery  and  deceit  followed  by  the  Austrian  politicians. 

It  has  bieen  already  shown*  that  while  negotiating  with  France  an 
ofiensive  and  defensive  treaty  in  1812,  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  cognizant 
of,  and  secretly  aiding  the  plan  of  a  vast  insurrection  extending  from  the 
Tyrol  to  Calabria  and  the  Illyrian  provinces.  The  management  qf  this 
Jbheme  was  entrusted  by  the  English  cabinet  to  General  Nugent  and  Mr. 
Bjne  who  were  at  Vienna  :^  their  agents  went  from  thence  to  Italy  and 
the  Illyrian  coast,  many  Austrian  officers  were  engaged  in  the  project ; 
and  Italians  of  great  families  entered  into  commercial  houses  to  enable 
them  with  more  facility  to  carry  on  this  pl^.  Moreover  Austria,  while 
actually  signing  the  treaty  with  Napoleon,  was  with  unceasing  importunity 
tirging  Prussia  to  join  the  Russians  in  oppositftn^o  him.  The  feeble 
operations  of  Prince  Schwartzenbcrg,  the  manner  in  which  he  uncovered 
the  emperor's  right  fiank  and  permitted  Tchitchagofll'to  move  to  the  Beresina 
in  the  Russian  campaign  were  but  continuations  of  this  deceitful  policy. 
And  it  was  openly  advanced  as  a  merit  by  the  Austrian  cabinet  that  her 
offer  of  mediation  afler  the  battle  of  Bautzen  was  made  solely  with  the 
view  of  gaining  time  to  organize  the  army  which  was  to  join  the  Russians 
and  Prussians.  Finally  the  armistice  itself  was  violated,  hostilities  being 
commenced  before  its  termination,  to  enable  the  Russian  troops  safely  to 
join  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia. 

Nevertheless  Napoleon's  genius  triumphed  at  Dresden  over  the  unskilful 
operations  of  the  allies,  directed  by  Schwartzenbcrg,  whose  incapacity  as 

•  See  ToL  ui.  page  866.     q.        t  Appendix,  No.  XXIV. 
VOL.  IV.  x6 
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a  commander  was  made  manifest  in  this  campaign.  Nor  would  the  after 
misfortunes  of  Vandamme  and  Marshal  Macdonald,or  the  defeat  of  Oudi- 
not  and  Ney,  have  prevented  the  emperor's  final  success  but  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  treachery,  which  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  considered  a  virtue 
by  sovereigns  who  were  unceasingly  accusing  their  more  noble  adversary 
of  the  very  baseness  that  they  were  practising  so  unblushingly.  He  had 
conceived  a  project  so  vast,  so  original,  so  hardy,  so  far  above  the  imagi- 
nations of  his  contemporary  generals,  that  even  Wellington's  sagacity 
failed  to  pierce  it,  and  he  censured  the  emperor's  long  stay  on  the  Elbe  as 
an  obstinacy  unwarranted  by  the  rules  of  art.  But  Napoleon  had  more 
profoundly  judged  his  own  situation.  The  large  forces  he  led  at  Dresden, 
at  Torgau,  and  Wittenberg,  for  which  he  has  been  so  much  blamed  by 
shallow  military  cruics,  as  lessening  his  numbers  on  the  field  of  Leipzig, 
were  essential  parts  of  his  gigantic  plan.  He  quitted  Dresden,  apparently 
in  retreat,  to  deceive  his  enemies,  but  with  the  intention  of  marching  down 
the  Elbe,  recrossing  that  river,  and  throwing  his  opponents  into  a  false 
position.  Then  he  would  have  seized  Berlin,  and  reopening  his  commu- 
nications with  his  garrisons  both  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  have  operated 
between  those  rivers;  and  with  an  army  much  augmented  in  power, 
because  he  would  have  recovered  many  thousand  old  soldiers  cooped  up 
in  the  garrisons ;  an  army  more  compact  and  firmly  established  also, ' 
because  he  would  have  been  in  direct  communication  with  the  Danes  and 
with  Davoust's  force  at  Hamburgh,  and  both  his  flanks  would  have  been 
secured  by  his  chains  of  fortresses  on  the  two  rivers.  Already  had  Blucher 
and  the  Swedes  felt  his  first  stroke,  the  next  would  have  taught  the  allies 
that  the  lion  was  still  abroad  in  his  strength,  if  at  the  very  moment  of 
execution,  without  any  previous  declaration,  the  Bavarians,  upon  whooe 
operations  he  depended  for  keeping  the  Austrians  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  in  check,  had  not  formed  common  cause  with  his  opponents,  and 
the  whole  marched  together  towards  the  Rhine.  The  battle  of  Leipzig 
followed,  the  well-known  treason  of  the  Saxon  troops  led  to  the  victory 
gained  there  by  the  allies,  and  Napoleon,  now  the  prey  of  misfortune, 
reached  Prance  with  only  one-third  of  his  army,  having  on  the  way, 
howe^r,  trampled  in  the  dust  the  Bavarian  Wrede,  who  attempted  to  slop 
iiis  passage  at  Hanau. 

Meanwhile  the  allied  sovereigns,  by  giving  hopes  to  their  subjects  that 
constitutional  liberty  would  be  the  reward  of  the  prodigious  popular  exer- 
tions agairist  France,  hopes  which  with  the  most  detestable  baseness  they 
bad  previously  resolved  lo  dbfraud,  assembled  greater  forces  than  they 
were  able  to  wield,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  Rhine.  But  distrusting  even 
their  immense  supeAority  of  numbers,  they  still  pursued  their  faithless 
system.  When  Napoleon,  in  consequence  of  the  Bavarian  defection, 
marched  to  Leipzig,  he  sent  orders  to  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  to  abandon  Dres- 
den and  unite  with  the  garrisons  on  the  lower  Elbe,  the  messengers  were 
intercepted,  and  St.  Cyr,  too  little  enterprising  to  execute  such  a  plan  of 
his  own  accord,  surrendered  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  regain 
France.  The  capitulation  was  broken,  and  general  and  soldiers  remained 
prisoners. 

After  the  Leipzig  battle,  Napoleon's  adherents  fell  away  by  nations. 
Murat,  the  husband  of  his  sister,  joined  Austria,  and  thus  forced  Prince 
Eugene  to  abandon  his  position  on  the  Adige.  A  successful  insurrection 
in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  broke  out  in  Holland.  The  neutrality 
of  Switzerland  was  violated,  and  more  than  half  a  million  of  armed  men 
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were  poured  across  ihe  froniiers  of  France  in  all  the  violence  of  brute 
force  ;  for  their  military  combinations  were  contemptible,  and  their  course 
marked  by  murder  and  devastation.  But  previous  to  this  the  allies  gave 
one  more  notable  example  of  their  faithless  cunning. 

St.  Aignan,  the  French  resident  minister  at  Gotha,  had  been  taken  at 
Leipzig,  and  treated  at  first  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  remonstrated,  and 
being  known  to  entertain  a  desire  for  peace  was  judged  a  good  tool  with 
which  to  practise  deception.  Napoleon  had  ofieied  on  the  field  of  battle 
at  Leipzig  to  negotiate,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  at  the  time,  but  now  the 
Austrian  Metternich  and  the  Russian  Nesselrode  had  an  interview  with 
St.  Aignan  at  Frankfort,  and  they  assured  him  the  Prussian  minister 
agreed  in  all  things  with  them.  They  had  previously  arranged  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  should  come  in  during  the  conference  as  if  by  accident ;  nothing 
was  put  down  in  writing,  yet  St.  Aignan  was  suffered  to  make  minutes  of 
their  proposals  in  reply  to  the  emperor's  ofier  to  negotiate.  These  were 
generally,* — that  the  alliance  of  the  sovereigns  was  indissoluble — that 
they  would  have  only  a  general  peace — that  France  was  to  be  confined  to 
her  natural  limits,  viz.  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Pyrenees — that  the 
independence  of  Germany  was  a  thing  not  to  be  disputed — that  the  Spa« 
nish  Peninsula  should  be  free  and  the  Bourbon  dynasty  be  restoredT— that 
Austria  must  have  a  frontier  in  Italy,  the  line  of  which  could  be  after- 
wards discussed,  but  Italy  itself  was  to  be  independent  of  any  prepon* 
derating  power — that  Holland  was  also  to  be  independent,  and  her  frontier 
to  be  matter  for  afler-discussion — that  England  was  ready  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  peace  upon  these  bases,  and  would  acknowledge  that  free- 
dom of  commerce  and  of  navigation  which  France  had  a  right  to  pretend 
to.  St.  Aignan  here  observed,  that  Napoleon  believed  England  was 
resolved  to  restrict  France  to  the  possession  of  thirty  sail  of  the  line,  Lord 
Aberdeen  replied  that  it  was  not  true. 

This  conference  had  place  at  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  head*quarters 
on  the  10th  of  November,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  enclosed  the  account  of  it 
in  a  despatch  dated  at  Smalcalde  the  16th  of  November.  He  had  objected 
verbally  to  the  passage  relating  to  the  maritime  question  with  Enffland, 
•evertheless  he  permitted  it  to  remain  in  St.  Aignan's  minutes,  n  was 
decided  also  that  the  military  operations  should  go  on  notwithstanding  the 
negotiation,  and  in  truth  the  allies  had  not  the  slightest  design  to  make 
peace.  They  thought  Napoleon  would  refuse  the  basis  proposed,  which 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  declare  he  was  opposed  to  all  reason- 
able modes  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  and  thus  work  upon  the  French 
people.  This  is  proved  by  what  followed.  Fof  when  contrary  to  their 
expectations  the  emperor's  minister  signified  on  tto  16th  of  November, 
that  he  accepted  the  propositions,  observing  that  the  independence  of  all 
nations  at  sea  as  well  as  by  land  had  been  always  Napoleon's  object, 
Metternich  in  his  reply,  on  the  25th  of  November,  pretended  to  consider 
this  answer  as  avoiding  the  acceptation  of  the  basis.  The  emperor  how- 
ever put  that  obstacle  aside,  on  the  2d  of  December,  by  accepting  expli- 
citly the  basis,  generally  and  summarily,  such  as  it  had  been  presented 
to  him,  adding,  that  France  would  make  great  sacrifices,  but  the  emperor 
was  content  if  by  like  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  England,  that  general  peace 
which  was  the  declared  object  of  the  allies  could  be  obtained.  Metternich, 
thus  driven  from  his  subterfuge,  required  Napoleon  to  send  a  like  declara- 
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tion  to  each  of  the  allies  separately,  when  negotiations  might,  he  said, 
commence. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  permitted  St.  Aignan  to  retain  the 
article  relating  to  maritime  rights  in  his  minutes  of  conference,  presented 
to  Metternich,  on  the  27th  of  November,  a  note  declaring  that  England 
would  not  admit  the  turn  given  by  France  to  her  share  of  the  negotiation; 
that  she  was  ready  to  yield  all  the  rights  of  commerce  and  navigation 
which  France  had  a  right  to  pretend  to,  but  the  question  would  turn  upon 
what  that  right  was.  England  would  never  permit  her  navigation  laws 
to  be  discussed  at  a  congress,  it  was  a  matter  essentially  foreign  to  the 
object  of  such  an  assembly,  and  England  would  never  depart  from  the 
great  principle  thereby  announced  as  to  her  maritime  rights.  Metternich 
approved  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  views,  saying  they  were  his  own  and  those 
of  his  court,  thus  proving  that  the  negotiation  had  been  a  deceit  from  the 
beginning.  This  fact  was  however  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  simultaneous  proceedings  in  London. 

In  a  note,  dated  the  30th  November,  that  minister  told  Lord  Aberdeen, 
England  admitted  as  a  basis,  that  the  Alps,  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees 
should  be  the  frontier  of  France,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  might 
be  necessary  to  give  a  secure  frontier  to  Holland,  and  to  Switzerland  also, 
although  the  latter  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  proposals  given  by  St. 
Aignan.  He  applauded  the  resolution  to  pursue  military  operations  not- 
withstanding the  negotiations,  and  he  approved  of  demanding  nothing  bat 
what  they  were  resolved  to  have.  Nevertheless  he  said  that  any  sacri6oe 
to  be  made  by  England  was  only  to  secure  the  independence  of  Holland 
and  Switzerland,  and  the  former  having  already  declared  for  the  bouse  of 
Nassau  was  now  out  of  the  pale  of  discussion.  Finally  he  recommended 
that  any  unnecessary  delay  or  equivocation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
should  be  considered  as  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  the  basis,  and  that 
the  allies  should  then  put  forward  the  offer  of  peace  to  show  that  it  was 
not  they,  but  France,  that  opposed  an  honourable  termination  of  the.war. 
Having  thus  thrown  fresh  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  peace  which  the 
allies  pretended  to  have  so  much  at  heart,  he  on  the  21st  December,  sent 
notes  to  the  different  ambassadors  of  the  allied  powers  then  in  Londott, 
demanding  explicit  answers  about  the  intentions  of  their  courts  as  to  E^* 
land's  maritime  code.  To  this  they  all  responded,  that  their  cabinets 
would  not  sufier  any  questions  relative  to  that  code  to  be  entertained  at  a 
congress  in  which  England  was  represented,  and  this  on  the  express 
ground  that  it  would  mar  the  great  object  of  peace. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thus  provided,  declared  that  France  should  be  in- 
formed of  their  reaflutions  before  negotiations  commenced ;  but  twenty 
days  before  this.  Napoleon  having  decreed  a  fresh  levy  of  three  hundred 
thousand  conscripts,  the  allies  had  published  a  manifesto  treating  this 
measure,i60  essentially  a  defensive  one  since  they  would  not  suspend  their 
military  operations,  as  a  fresh  provocation  on  his  part,  because  the  motives 
assigned  for  the  conscription  contained  a  just  and  powerful  description  of 
their  past  deceits  and  violence  with  a  view  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  of 
France.  Thus  having  first,  by  a  pretended  desire  for  peace  and  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  England  to  consent  to  an  arrangement  about  her 
maritime  code,  inveigled  the  French  emperor  into  negotiations,  and  there- 
by ascertained  that  the  maritime  question  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  and 
the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  they  declared  that  vital  question  should  not 
even  be  discussed :  and  when  by  this  subtlety  they  had  rendered  peace 
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impossible,  proclaimed  that  Napoleon  alone  resisted  the  desire  of  the 
world  for  tranquillity.  And  at  this  very  moment  Austria  was  secretly 
endeavouring  to  obtain  England's  consent  to  her  seizing  upon  Alsace,  a 
project  which  was  stopped  by  Lord  Wellington,  who  forcibly  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  rousing  France  to  a  general  insurrection  by  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  contrast  between  these  wiles  to  gain  a  momentary  advantage, 
and  the  manly,  vigorous  policy  of  Lord  Wellington  must  make  honest 
men  of  all  nations  blush  for  the  cunning  which  diplomatists  call  policy* 
On  one  side,  the  arts  of  guileful  negotiation  masked  with  faii;  protesta* 
tions,  but  accompanied  by  a  savage  and  revolting  system  of  warfare  :  on 
the  other,  a  broad  open  hostility  declared  on  manly  and  just  grounds, 
followed  up  with  a  strict  regard  to  humanity  and  good  faith :  nothing  put 
forward  with  an  equivocal  meaning,  and  the  actions  true  to  the  word* 
On  the  eastern  frontier,  the  Cossack  let  loose  to  ravage  with  all  the  bar* 
barity  of  Asiatic  warfare.  On  the  western  frontier,  the  Spaniards  turned 
back  into  their  own  country  in  the  very  midst  of  triumph,  for  daring  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  discipline  prescribed  by  the  wise  and  generous  policy 
of  their  commander.  Terror  and  desolation,  and  the  insurrection  of  a 
people  rendered  frantic  by  the  cruelty  of  the  invaders,  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ferocious  multitudes  who  crossed  the  Rhine.  Order  and 
tranquillity,  profound  even  on  the  very  edge  of  the  battle-field,  attended 
the  march  of  the  civilized  army  which  passed  the  Bidassoa.  And  what 
were  the  military  actions  ?  Napoleon  rising  even  above  himself  hurtled 
against  the .  armed  myriads  opposed  to  him  with  such  a  terrible  energy 
that  though  ten  times  his  number  they  were  rolled  back  on  every  side  m 
confusion  and  dismay.  But  Wellington  advanced  without  a  check,  victo- 
rious in  every  battle,  although  one  half  of  the  veterans  opposed  to  him 
would  have  decided  the  campaign  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Nor  can  this 
be  gainsaid,  since  Napoleon's  career  in  this  campaign  was  only  stayed  by 
the  defection  of  his  brother-in-law  Murat,  and  by  the  sickening  treachery 
of  two  marshals  to  whom  he  had  been  prodigal  of  benefits.  It  is  uoda- 
aiable  that  Lord  Wellington  with  sixty  thousand  Anglo-Portuguese  acttng 
in  the  south,  efiected  more  than  half  a  million  of  the  allies  were  able  to 
ef^t  on  the  opposite  side  of  France ;  and  yet  Soult's  army  on  the  10th 
of  November  was  stronger  than  that  with  which  Napoleon  fought  the 
battle  of  Brienne* 

That  great  man  was  never  personally  deceived  by  the  allies'  pretended 
negotiations.  He  joined  issue  with  them  to  satisfy  the  French  people 
that  he  was  not  averse  to  peace,  but  his  instructions,  dated  the  4th  of 
January  and  addressed  to  Caulincourt,  prove  at  oooe  his  sagacity  and 
firmness.  **  I  think,"  he  said, '« that  both  the  allies'  good  faith  and  the 
wish  of  England  to  make  peace  is  doubtful ;  for  my  part  I  desire  peace, 
but  it  must  be  solid  and  honourable.  I  have  accepted  the  basis  proposed 
at  Frankfort,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  the  allies  have  other  notions* 
These  propositions  are  but  a  mask,  the  negotiations  are  placed  under  the 
influence  of  the  military  operations,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  the 
consequence  of  such  a  system  must  be.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to 
listen  to  and  observe  every  thing.  It  is  not  certain  even  that  you  will 
be  admitted  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies.  The  Russians  and  the 
English  watch  to  prevent  any  opening  for  explanation  and  reconciliation 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  You  must  therefore  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  real  views  of  the  allies  and  let  me  know  day  by  day  what  you 
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learn,  that  I  may  frame  instructioDs  for  which  at  present  I  have  do  sure 
grounds." 

The  internal  state  of  France  was  more  disquieting  to  his  mind  than 
foreign  negotiations  or  the  number  of  invaders.  The  sincere  republicans 
were  naturally  averse  to  him  as  the  restorer  of  monarchy,  yet  they 
should  have  felt  that  the  sovereign  whose  ruin  was  so  eagerly  sought  by 
the  legitimate  kings  and  nobles  of  Europe  could  not  be  really  opposed  to 
liberty.  Meanwhile  the  advocates  of  legitimacy  shrunk  from  him  as  a 
usurper,  and  all  those  tired  of  war,  and  they  were  a  majority  of  the 
nation,  judging  from  the  stupendous  power  of  his  genius  that  he  ha4  only 
to  will  peace  to  attain  it  with  security,  blamed  his  tardiness  in  negotiation. 
An  unexpected  opposition  to  his  wishes  was  also  displayed  in  the  l^isla- 
tive  body,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  were  endeavouring  to  form  a 
great  conspiracy  in  favour  of  that  house.  There  were  many  traitors 
likewise  to  him  and  to  their  country,  men  devoid  of  principle,  patriotism, 
or  honour,  who  with  instinctive  hatred  of  a  failing  cause  plotted  to  thwart 
his  projects  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  In  fine  the  men  of  action  and 
the  men  of  theories  were  alike  combined  for  mischief.  Nor  is  this  out- 
break of  passion  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  considered  how  recently 
Napoleon  had  stopped  the  anarchy  of  the  revolution  and  rebuilt  the 
social  and  political  structure  in  France.  But  of  all  who  by  their  un- 
timely opposition  to  the  emperor  hurt  their  country,  the  most  pernicious 
were  those  silly  politicians,  whom  he  so  felicitously  described  as  ^<  dis- 
cussing abstract  systems  of  government  when  the  battering  ram  was  at 
the  gates." 

Such  however  has  been  in  all  ages  the  conduct  of  excited  and  disturbed 
nations,  and  it  seems  to  be  inherent  in  human  nature,  because  a  savins 
policy  can'only  be  understood  and  worked  to  good  by  master-spirits,  and 
they  are  few  and  far  between,  their  time  on  earth  short,  their  task 
immense.  They  have  not  time  to  teach,  they  must  command  although 
they  know  that  pride  and  ignorance  and  even  honesty  will  carp  at  the 
despotism  which  brings  general  safety.  It  was  this  vain  short-sighted 
impatience  that  drove  Hannibal  into  exile,  caused  the  assassination  of 
C»sar,  and  strewed  thorns  beneath  the  gigantic  footsteps  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  It  raged  fiercely  in  Spain  against  Lord  Wellington,  and  in 
France  against  Napoleon,  and  always  with  the  most  grievous  injury  to 
the  several  nations.  Time  only  hallows  human  institutions.  Under 
that  guarantee  men  will  yield  implicit  obedience  and  respect  to  the 
wildest  caprices  of  the  most  stupid  tyrant  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne, 
and  wanting  it  they  will  cavil  at  and  reject  the  wisest  measures  of  the 
most  sublime  genius.  The  painful  notion  is  thus  excited,  that  if  go- 
vernments are  conducted  with  just  the  degree  of  stability  and  tranquillity 
which  they  deserve  and  no  more,  the  people  of  all  nations,  much  as  they 
may  be  oppressed,  enjoy  upon  an  average  of  years  precisely  the  degree 
of  liberty  they  are  fitted  for.  National  discontents  mark,  according  to 
their  bitterness  and  constancy^  not  so  much  the  oppression  of  the  rulers 
as  the  real  progress  of  the  ruled  in  civilization  and  its  attendant  political 
knowledge.  When  from  peculiar  circumstances  those  discontents  ex- 
plode in  violent  revolutions,  shattering  the  fabric  of  society  and  giving 
€ree  vent  and  activity  to  all  the  passions  and  follies  of  mankind,  fortunate 
is  the  nation  which  possesses  a  Napoleon  or  an  Oliver  Cromwell,  "  to 
step  into  their  state  of  dominion  with  spirit  to  control  and  capacity  to 
subdue  the  factions  of  the  hour  and  reconstruct  the  frame  of  reasonable 
government." 
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For  great  as  these  two  meo  were  in  the  field  of  battle,  especially  the 
ibmrier,  they  were  infinitely  greater  when  they  placed  themselves  in  the 
seat  of  power,  and  put  forth  the  gigantic  d^potism  of  genius  essential  to 
the  completion  of  their  holy  work.  Nor  do  I  hold  the  conduct  of  Wash- 
ington to  be  comparable  to  either  of  those  men.  His  situation  was  one 
of  infinitely  less  difficulty,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his 
capacity  would  have  been  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  a  more  formidable 
crisis  than  he  had  to  deal  with.  Washington  could  not  have  made  him- 
self master  of  all  had  it  been  necessary  and  he  so  inclined,  for  he  was 
neither  the  foremost  general  nor  the  foremost  statesman  of  his  nation. 
His  forbearance  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  his  love  of  liberty  did  not 
prevent  him  from  bequeathing  his  black  slaves  to  his  widow. 

Such  was  Napoleon's  situation,  and  as  he  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
truly  he  knew  that  in  his  military  skill  and  the  rage  of  the  peasants  at 
the  ravages  of  the  enemy  he  must  find  the  means  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  difficulties,  or  rather  to  extricate  his  country,  for  self  had  no 
place  in  his  policy  save  as  his  personal  glory  was  identified  with  France 
and  her  prosperity.  Never  before  did  the  world  see  a  man  soaring  so 
high  and  devoid  of  all  selfish  ambition.  Let  those  who  honestly  seeking 
truth  doubt  this,  study  Napoleon  carefully  ;  let  them  read  the  record  of  his 
second  abdication  published  by  his  brother  Lucien,  that  stern  republican 
who  refused  kingdoms  as  the  price  of  his  principles,  and  they  will  doubt 
no  longer.  It  is  not  however  with  these  matters  that  this  history  has 
to  deal,  but  with  the  emperor's  measures  afifecting  his  lieutenants  on  the 
Spanish  frontier  of  France.  There  disafiection  to  his  government  was 
extensive,  but  principally  from  local  causes.  The  conscription  was  pecu- 
liarly hateful  to  the  wild  mountaineers,  who  like  most  borderers  cherish 
very  independent  notions.  The  war  with  England  had  ruined  the  foreign 
commerce  of  their  great  towns,  and  the  advantage  of  increased  traffic  by 
landmen  the  east  was  less  directly  felt  in  the  south.  There  also  th!e 
recollection  of  the  Vendean  struggle  still  lingered  and  the  partisans  of  the 
Bourbons  had  many  connexions.  But  the  chief  danger  arose  from  the  just 
and  politic  conduct  of  Lord  Wellington  which,  ofiTering  no  cause  of  anger 
and  very  much  of  private  advantage  to  the  people,  gave  little  or  no  hope 
of  insurrection  from  sufferings. 

While  Fiance  was  in  this  state,  England  presented  a  scene  of  universal 
exultation.  Tory  politics  were  triumphant,  opposition  in  the  parliament 
was  nearly  crushed  by  events,  the  press  was  either  subdued  by  persecution 
or  in  the  pay  of  the  ministers,  and  the  latter  with  undisguised  joy  hailed 
the  coming  moment  when  aristocratic  tyranny  was  to  be  firmly  established 
in  England.  The  most  enormous  subsidies  and  military  supplies  were 
poured  into  the  continent,  and  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  three-fourths  of 
the  militia  to  serve  abroad.  They  were  not  however  very  forward  to 
volunteer,  and  a  new  army  which  ought  to  have  re-enforced  Wellington, 
was  sent,  under  the  command  of  General  Graham,  to  support  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Holland,  where  it  was  of  necessity  engaged  in  trifling  or  unsuccess- 
ful operations  in  no  manner  afifecting  the  great  objects  of  the  war.  Mean- 
while the  importance  of  Lord  Wellington's  army  and  views  was  quite 
overlooked  or  misunderstood.  The  ministers  persevered  in  the  foolish 
plan  of  removing  him  to  another  quarter  of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time, 
instigated  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  were  continually 
urging  him  to  push  his  operations  with  more  vigour  in  France.  As  if  he 
was  the  man  who  had  done  least  I 
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His  letters  were  filled  with  strong  and  well-founded  complaints  that  his 
army  was  neglected.  Let  his  real  position  be  borne  in  mind.  He  had, 
not  as  a  military  man  but  with  a  political  view  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  backed  by  the  importunities  of  his  own  government, 
placed  himself  in  a  confined  and  difficult  district  of  France,  where  his 
operations  were  cramped  by  rivers  and  fortresses  and  by  a  powerful  army 
occupying  strong  positions  on  his  front  and  flanks.  In  this  situation, 
unable  to  act  at  all  in  wet  weather,  he  was  necessarily  dependent  upon 
the  ocean  for  supplies  and  re-enforcements,  and  upon  the  Spanish  authorities 
for  his  hospitals,  dep6ts,  and  communications.  Numbers  were  requisite 
to  balance  the  advantages  derived  by  the  enemy  from  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  country  and  the  position  of  the  fortresses.  Money  also 
was  wanted  to  procure  supplies  which  he  could  not  carry  with  him,  and 
must  pay  for  exactly,  if  he  would  avoid  a  general  insurrection  and  the 
consequent  ruin  of  the  political  object  for  which  he  had  adopted  such 
critical  military  operations.  But  though  he  had  undertaken  the  invasion 
of  France  at  the  express  desire  of  the  government,  the  latter  seemed  to 
be  alike  ignorant  of  its  importance  and  of  the  means  to  accomplish  it,  at 
one  moment  urging  progress  beyond  reason,  at  another  ready  to  change 
lightly  what  they  had  proposed  ignorantly.  Their  unsettled  policy  proved 
their  incapacity  eveii  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  great  tide  of  events 
on  which  they  floated  rather  than  sailed.  Lord  Wellington  was  forced 
day  by  day  to  teach  them  the  value  of  their  own  schemes,  and  to  show 
them  how  small  their  knowledge  was  of  the  true  bearing  of  the  political 
and  military  aflairs  they  pretended  to  direct. 

"  Assure,"  he  wrote  on  the  21st  of  December  to  Lord  Bathurst,  in  reply 
to  one  of  their  ill-founded  remonstrances,  *<  assure  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor there  is  nothing  I  can  do  to  forward  the  general  interest  that  I  will 
not  do.  What  do  they  require?  I  am  already  further  advanced  on  the 
French  territory  than  any  of  the  allied  powers,  and  better  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunities  which  might  ofier  as  a  consequence 
of  my  own  situation  or  of  their  proceedings In  military  ope- 
rations there  are  some  things  which  cannot  be  done,  and  one  is  to  move 
troops  in  this  country  during  or  immediately  afler  a  violent  fall  of  rain. 
To  attempt  it  will  be  to  lose  more  men  than  can  be  replaced,  a  guilty 
waste  of  life 

<*The  proper  scene  of  action  for  the  army  was  undoubtedly  a  question 
for  the  government  to  decide,  but  with  thirty  thousand  men  in  the  Penin- 
sula, he  had  for  five  years  held  two  hundred  thousand  of  Napoleon's  best 
soldiers  in  check,  since  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  could  have  resisted  for  a  moment  if  the  British  troops  had 
been  withdrawn.  The  French  armies  actually  employed  against  him 
could  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  more  if  he  included 
garrisons,  and  the  French  newspapers  spoke  of  orders  to  form  a  fresh 
reserve  of  one  hundred  thousand  at  Bordeaux.  Was  there  any  man  weak 
enough  to  suppose  one  third  of  the  number  first  mentioned  would  be  em- 
ployed against  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  if  the  British  were  with- 
drawn ?  They  would  if  it  were  an  object  with  Bonaparte  to  conquer  the 
Peninsula  and  he  would  in  that  case  succeed ;  but  he  was  more  likely  to 
give  peace  to  the  Peninsula  and  turn  against  the  allied  sovereigns  his  two 
hundred  thousand  men  of  which  one  hundred  thousand  were  such  troops 
as  their  armies  had  not  yet  dealt  with.  The  war  every  day  oflered  a 
crisis  the  result  of  which  might  affect  the  world  for  ages,  and  to  change 
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the  scene  of  operations  for  the  British  army  would  render  it  incapable  of 
fighting  for  four  months,  even  if  the  scene  were  Holland,  and  it  would 
even  then  be  a  deteriorated  machme. 

^  The  ministers  might  reasonably  ask  how  by  remaining  where  he  was 
he  oould  induce  Napoleon  to  make  peace.  The  answer  was  ready.  He 
held  a  commanding  situation  on  the  most  vulnerable  frontier  of  France, 
probably  the  only  vulnerable  one,  and  if  he  could  put  twenty  thousand 
Spaniards  in  activity,  and  he  could  do  it  if  he  had  money  and  was  pro- 
perly supported  by  the  fleet,  Bayonne  the  only  fortress  on  the  frontier,  if 
it  could  be  called  a  fortress,  would  fall  to  him  in  a  short  time.  If  he  could 
put  forty  thousand  Spaniards  in  motion  his  posts  would  soon  be  on  the 
Garonne,  and  did  any  man  believe  that  Napoleon  would  not  feel  an  army 
in  such  a  position  more  than  he  would  feel  thirty  or  forty  thousand  British 
troops  laying  siege  to  one  of  his  fortresses  in  Holland  ?  The  resources 
in  men  and  money  of  which  the  emperor  would  be  thus  deprived,  and 
the  loss  of  reputation  would  do  ten  times  more  to  procure  peace  than 
ten  armies  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  But  if  he  was  right  in  believing  a 
strong  Bourbon  party  existed  in  France  and  that  it  preponderated  in  the 
south,  what  mischief  would  not  an  advance  to  the  Garonne  do  Napoleon  I 
What  sacrifices  would  he  not  make  to  get  rid  of  the  danger !  •  .  •  . 

*'  It  was  for  the  government  not  for  him  to  dispose  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources, he  had  no  right  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  military 
operations  in  Holland  and  in  the  Peninsula  could  not  be  maintained  at 
the  same  time  with  British  troops;  one  or  other  must  be  given  up,  the 
British  military  establishment  was  not  equal  to  maintain  two  armies  in  the 
field.  He  had  begun  the  recent  campaign  with  seventy  thousand  Anglo- 
Portuguese,  and  if  the  men  get  from  the  English  militia,  and  the  Portu- 
guese recruits  which  he  expected,  had  been  added  to  his  force,  even  though 
the  Germans  were  removed  from  his  army  according  to  the  ministers' 
plan,  he  might  have  taken  the  field  early  in  1814  with  eighty  thousand 
men.  That  was  now  impossible.  The  formation  of  a  Hanoverian  array 
was  the  most  reasonable  plan  of  acting  on  the  continent,  but  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Germans  would  reduce  his  force  to  fifty  thousand  men,  unless  he 
received  real  and  efficient  assistance  to  bring  up  the  Portuguese  recruits* 
This  would  increase  his  numbers  to  fi fly- five  or  even  sixty  thousand  if 
his  own  wounded  recovered  well  and  he  had  no  more  battles,  but  he  would 
even  then  be  twenty  thousand  less  than  he  had  calculated  upon,  and  it 
was  certain  that  if  the  government  extended  their  operations  to  other 
countries  new  means  must  be  put  in  activity  or  the  war  must  be  stinted 
eo  the  old  stage.  He  did  not  desire  to  complain,  but  every  branch  of  the 
service  in  the  Peninsula  was  already  stinted  especially  in  what  concerned 
the  navy  and  the  supplies  which  came  directly  from  England !" 

While  thus  combating  the  false  views  of  the  English  cabinet  as  to  the 
general  state  of  affairs,  he  had  also  to  struggle  with  its  negligence  and 
even  opposition  to  his  measures  in  details. 

The  general  clothing  of  the  Spanish  troops  and  the  great-coats  of  the 
British  soldiers  for  1813,  were  not  ready  in  January,  1814,  because  the 
inferior  departments  could  not  comprehend  that  the  opening  of  new 
scenes  of  exertion  required  new  means,  and  the  soldiers  had  to  brave 
the  winter  half  naked,  first  on  the  snowy  mountains,  then  in  the  more 
chilling  damps  of  the  low  country  about  Bayonne.  The  clothing  of  the 
British  soldiers  for  1814  should  have  arrived  in  the  end  of  1813,  when 
the  army  lying  inactive  near  the  coast  by  reason  of  the  bad  weather 
could  have  received  and  fitted  it  without  difficulty.    It  did  not  however 
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arrive  until  the  troops  were  in  progress  towards  the  interior  of  Franoey 
wherefore,  there  being  no  means  of  transporting  it  by  land,  nmny  of  the 
best  regiments  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  coast  to  receive  it,  and  the 
army  as  we  shall  find  had  to  fight  a  critical  battle  without  them. 

He  had,  upon  commencing  the  invasion  of  France,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion promising  protection  to  persons  and  property.  This  was  construed 
by  the  French  to  cover  their  vessels  in  the  Nivelle  when  the  battle  of  that 
name  gave  the  allies  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Lord  Wellington,  sacrificing  per- 
sonal profit  to  the  good  of  the  service,  admitted  this  claim  as  tending  to 
render  the  people  amicable ;  but  it  clashed  with  the  prize-money  preten- 
sions of  Lord  Keith,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  which  Collier^s  sqnadron 
formed  a  detached  portion.  The  serious  evils  endured  by  the  army  in 
default  of  sufficient  naval  assistance  had  been  treated  as  of  very  slight 
importance ;  the  object  of  a  trifling  personal  gain  for  the  navy  excited  a 
marvellous  activity  and  vigorous  interference  on  the  part  of  the  gpvem- 
ment.  Upon  these  subjects,  and  others  of  a  like  vexatious  nature  aflixt- 
ing  his  operations,  Lord  Wellington  repeatedly  and  forcibly  declared  his 
di^ontent  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February. 

<*  As  to  the  naval  affairs,"  he  said,  "  the  reports  of  the  number  of 
ships  on  the  stations,  striking  off  those  coming  out  and  going  home, 
would  show  whether  he  had  just  ground  of  complaint,  and  whatever 
their  numbers  there  remained  the  right  of  complaint  because  they  did  not 
perform  the  service  required.  The  French  had  recommenced  their  coast 
navigation  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonoei  and  if  the  blockade  of  Santona 
had  been  maintained  the  place  would  have  been  forced  to  surrender  at  an 
early  period.  The  proclamation  of  protection  which  he  had  issued,  and 
the  licenses  which  he  had  granted  to  French  vessels,  every  act  of  that 
description,  and  two-thirds  of  the  acts  which  he  performed  every  day 
could  not,  he  knew,  be  considered  of  any  avail  ^s  affecting  the  king's 
government,  unless  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  prince  r^enH;  and 
he  knew  that  no  power  short  of  the  regent's  could  save  the  property  of 
French  subjects  on  the  seas  from  the  British  navy.  For  that  reason  he 
had  requested  the  sanction  of  the  government  to  the  sea  passports  which 
he  had  granted.  His  proclamation  of  protection  had  been  construed, 
whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  to  protect  the  French  ships  in  the 
rivers ;  his  personal  interest,  greater  than  others,  would  lead  him  to  deny 
this,  but  he  sacrificed  his  profit  to  the  general  good. 

"  Were  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  George  Collier,  because  the  latter  hap- 
pened to  have  a  brig  or  two  cruising  oflT  the  coast,  to  claim  as  prizes 
all  the  vessels  lying  in  every  river  which  the  army  might  pass  in  its 
operations?  and  this  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause  which  required  the 
strictest  respect  for  private  property.  For  the  last  five  years  he  had 
been  acting  in  the  confidence  that  his  conduct  would  be  approved  of  and 
supported,  and  he  concluded  it  would  be  so  still ;  but  he  was  placed  in  a 
novel  situation  and  asked  for  legal  advice  to  determine,  whether  Lord 
Keith  and  the  channel  fleet  were  to  be  considered  as  engaged  in  a  con- 
joint expedition  with  the  army  under  his  command  against  the  subjects 
of  France,  neither  having  any  specific  instructions  from  government,  and 
the  fleet  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  operations  by  land.  He  only 
required  that  fleet  to  give  him  a  free  communication  with  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  prevent  the  enemy's  sea  communication  between  the  Garonne 
and  the  Adour,  and  this  last  was  a  part  of  its  duty  before  the  army 
arrived.     Was  his  proclamation  of  protection  to  hold  good  as  regardol 
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the  ships  in  the  rivers?  He  desired  to  have  it  sanctioned  by  the  prince 
regent,  or  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  issue  another  declaring  that  it 
was  of  no  value." 

This  remonstrance  produced  so  much  effect  that  Lord  Keith  reh'n- 
quished  his  claims,  and  Admiral  Penrose  was  sent  to  command  upon  the 
Btation  instead  of  Sir  George  Collier.  The  immediate  intercourse  of 
Lord  Wellington  with  the  navy  was  thus  ameliorated  by  the  superior 
power  of  this  officer,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  suavity.  Yet  the 
licenses  given  to  the  French  vessels  were  strongly  condemned  by  tbo 
government,  and  rendered  null,  for  we  find  him  again  complaining  that 
**  he  had  granted  them  only  in  hopes  of  drawing  money  and  supplies 
from  France,  and  of  interesting  the  French  mercantile  men  to  aid  the 
army ;  but  he  feared  the  government  were  not  aware  of,  and  did  not  feel 
the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  placed  at  all  times  for  want  of  money, 
and  judged  his  measures  without  adverting  to  the  necessity  which  occa- 
sioned them ;  hence  their  frequent  disapprobation  of  what  he  did." 

Strange  this  may  sound  to  those  who  seeing  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  fulness  of  his  glory  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  the 
star  of  England's  greatness ;  but  those  who  at  that  period  frequented  the 
society  of  ministers  know  well  that  he  was  then  looked  upon  by  those 
self-sufficient  men  as  a  person  whose  views  were  wild  and  visionary, 
requiring  the  corroboration  of  older  and  wiser  heads  before  they  could 
be  assented  to.  Yea!  even  thus  at  the  eleventh  hour  was  the  giant 
Wellington  measured  by  the  political  dwarfs. 

Although  he  gained  something  by  making  St.  Jean  de  Luz  a  free  port 
for  all  nations  not  at  war  with  France,  his  Snancial  situation  was  nearly 
intolerable,  and  at  the  moment  of  greatest  pressure  Colonel  Bunbury, 
under  secretary  of  state,  was  sent  out  to  protest  against  his  expenses.  One 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  month  was  the  maximum  in  specie  which  the 
government  would  consent  to  supply,  a  sum  quite  inadequate  to  his  wants. 
And  this  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  this  victorious  commander  at  the 
▼ery  crisis  of  his  stupendous  struggle,  when  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
debts  and  could  scarcely  stir  out  of  his  quarters  on  account  of  the  multi- 
tude of  creditors  waiting  at  his  door  for  payment  of  just  claims. 

*<  Some  of  his  muleteers,"  he  said,*  "  were  twenty-six  months  in 
arrears,  and  recently,  instigated  by  the  British  merchants,  they  had  be- 
come so  clanfK>rous  that  rather  than  lose  their  services  he  had  given  them 
bills  on  the  treasury  for  a  part  of  their  claims,  though  he  knew  they  would 
sell  these  bills  at  a  discount  to  the  sharks^  who  had  urged  them  to  be  thus 
importunate  and  who  were  waiting  at  the  ports  to  take  advantage  of  the 
public  distresses.     A  dangerous  measure  which  he  desired  not  to  repeat. 

"  It  might  be  true  that  the  supply  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
month  had  been  even  exceeded  for  some  time  past,  but  it  was  incontestable 
that  the  English  army  and  all  its  departments,  and  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese armies  were  at  the  moment  paralysed  for  want  of  money.  The 
arrears  of  pay  to  the  soldiers  was  entering  the  seventh  month,  the  debt 
was  immense,  and  the  king's  engagements  with  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese governments  were  not  fulfilled.  Indebted  in  every  part  of  Spain  he 
was  becoming  so  in  France,  the  price  of  all  commodities  was  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  delay  of  payment,  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  food  at 
all,  and  the  want  of  credit  into  which  all  the  departments  of  the  army  had 

*  Wellington's  Deipatchei. 
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fallen.  Of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  given  to  Marshal  Beresford  tx 
the  pay  of  his  troops  on  account  of  the  Portuguese  subsidy,  he  bad  been 
forced  to  take  back  fifly  thousand  to  keep  the  Spaniards  together,  and  wm 
even  then  forced  to  withhold  ten  thousand  to  prevent  the  British  cavalry 
from  perishing.  Money  to  pay  the  Spaniards  had  sailed  from  Cadis,  but 
the  vessel  conveying  it,  and  another  containing  the  soldiers'  great-coatSf 
were  by  the  admiralty  arrangements  obliged  to  go  first  to  ConiDa,  and 
neither  had  arrived  there  in  January,  although  the  money  had  been  raady 
in  October.  But  the  ship  of  war  designed  to  carry  it  did  not  arrive  at 
Cadiz  until  the  end  of  December.  Sixteen  thousand  Spanish  troo|Ni  were 
thus  rendered  useless,  because  without  pay  they  could  not  be  traHed  in 
France.  .  .  . 

"  The  commissary-in-chief  in  England  had  been  regularly  informed  of 
the  state  of  the  supplies  of  the  militaray  chest  and  of  the  wants  and  pro«- 
pects  of  the  army,  but  those  wants  are  not  attended  to.  The  nKMitUy 
hundred  thousand  pounds  spoken  of  as  the  maximum,  even  if  it  had  been 
given  regularly,  would  not  cover  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  troope,  and 
there  were  besides  the  subsidies  other  outlays  requiring  ready  money, 
such  as  meat  for  the  soldiers,  hospital  expenses,  commissariat  labourers* 
and  a  variety  of  minor  engagements.  The  Portuguese  government  fand 
been  reduced  to  a  monthly  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of  a 
subsidy  of  two  millions  sterling.  The  Spanish  government  got  what  they 
could  out  of  a  subsidy  of  one  million.  And  when  money  was  obtained 
for  the  government  in  the  markets  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  it  came  not  in 
due  time,  because,  such  were  the  admiralty  arrangements,  there  were  no 
ships  to  convey  the  treasure  to  the  north  coast  of  Spain.  The  whole  sum 
which  had  passed  through  the  military  chest  during. the  past  year  was 
scarcely  more  than  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  out  of 
which  part  of  the  subsidies  had  been  paid.  This  was  quite  inadequale: 
the  government  had  desired  him  to  push  his  operations  to  the  Oaroane 
during  the  winter,  he  was  prepared  to  do  so  in  every  point  excepting 
money,  and  he  knew  the  greatest  advantages  would  accrue  from  such  a 
movement,  but  he  could  not  stir.  His. posts  were  already  so  distant  from 
the  coast  that  his  means  of  transport  were  daily  destroyed  by  the  journeys, 
he  had  not  a  shilling  to  pay  for  any  thing  in  the  country  and  his  creidit 
was  gone.  He  had  been  obliged  privately  to  borrow  the  expense  of  a 
single  courier  sent  to  Greneral  Clinton.  It  was  not  his  duty  to  suggest 
the  fitting  measures  for  relief,  but  it  was  obvious  that  an  immediate  and 
large  supply  from  England  was  necessary,  and  that  ships  should  be  pro- 
vided to  convey  that  which  was  obtained  at  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  to  the  army." 

Such  was  the  denuded  state  of  the  victorious  Wellington  at  a  time  when 
millions,  and  the  worth  of  more  millions  were  being  poured  by  the  Eog- 
Jish  ministers  into  the  continent;  when  every  petty  Grerman  sovereign, 
partisan,  or  robber,  who  raised  a  band,  or  a  cry  against  Napoleon,  was 
supplied  to  satiety.  And  all  this  time  there  was  not  in  England  one  public 
salary  reduced,  one  contract  checked,  one  abuse  corrected,  one  public 
servant  rebuked  for  negligence ;  not  a  writer  dared  to  expose  the  mischief 
lest  he  should  be  crushed  by  persecution ;  no  minister  ceased  to  claim 
and  to  receive  the  boasting  congratulations  of  the  tories,  no  whig  had  sense 
to  discover  or  spirit  to  denounce  the  iniquitous  system,  no  voice  of  repre* 
hension  was  heard  from  that  selfish  faction  unless  it  were  in  sneering  con- 
tempt of  the  general  whose  mighty  genius  sustained  England  under  this 
load  of  folly. 
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Nor  were  these  difficulties  all  that  Lord  Wellington  had  to  contend 
with.  We  have  seen  that  the  Portuguese  regency  withheld  his  re-en- 
fbrcemcnts  even  when  he  had  provided  transports  for  their  conveyance. 
The  Duke  of  York  meanwhile  insisted  upon  withdrawing  his  provisional 
battalions,  which  being  all  composed  of  old  soldiers,  the  remains  of  regi- 
ments reduced  by  the  casualties  of  war,  were  of  more  value  in  a  winter 
campaign  than  three  times  their  numbers  of  new  men.  With  respect  to 
the  English  militia  regiments,  he  had  no  desire  for  them,  because  they 
possessed,  he  said,  all  the  worst  faults  of  the  regulars  and  some  peculiar 
to  themselves  besides.  What  he  desired  was  that  eight  or  ten  thousand 
Ricn  should  be  drafted  from  them  to  fill  up  his  ranks,  he  could  then  with- 
out much  injury  let  his  foreign  battalions  be  taken  away  to  reform  a 
Hanoverian  army  on  the  continent;  and  this  plan  he  was  inclined  to, 
because  the  Germans,  brave  and  strong  soldiers,  were  yet  extremely 
addicted  to  desertion,  and  in  that  particular  set  a  bad  example  to  the 
British :  this  suggeMion  was  however  disregarded,  and  other  re-enforce- 
ments were  promised  to  him. 

But  the  most  serious  of  all  the  secondary  vexations  he  endured  sprung 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  authorities.     His  hospitals  and  deput«i 
were  for  the  most  part  necessarily  in  the  Spanish  territories  and  princi- 
pally at  St.  Ander.     To  avoid  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  he  had 
caused  portable  wooden  houses  to  be  brought  from  England  in  which  to 
shelter  his  sick  and  wounded  men ;  and  he  paid  extravagantly  and  regu- 
larly for  every  aid  demanded  from  the  natives.     Nevertheless  the  natural 
arrogance  or  ill-will  which  produced  the  libels  about  San  Sebastian,  the 
insolence  of  the  minister  of  war,  and  the  sullen  insubordination  of  Morillo 
and  other  generals,  broke  out  here  also.     AAer  much  underhand  and 
irritating  conduct  at  different  times,  the  municipality,  resolute  to  drive  the 
hospitals  from  their  town,  suddenly,  and  under  the  false  pretext  that  there 
was  a  contagious  fever,  placed  all  the  British  hospitals  with  their  ofticers 
and  attendants  under  quarantine.     This  was  in  the  middle  of  January. 
Thirty  thousand  men  had  been  wounded  since  June  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  and  the  return  was  to  make  those  wounded  men  close  prisoners 
and  drive  their  general  to  the  necessity  of  fixing  his  hospitals  in  England. 
Vessels  coming  from  St.  Ander  were  fhus  rendered  objects  of  dread,  and 
the  municipalities  of  the  other  ports,  either  really  fearing  or  pretending  to 
fear  the  contagion,  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  their  waters.     To  such 
a  height  did  this  cowardice  and  villany  attain,  that  the  political  chief  of 
Guipuscoa,  without  giving  any  notice  to  Liord  Wellington,  shut  all  the 
ports  of  that  province  against  vessels  coming  from  St.  Ander,  and  the 
alcalde  of  Pontarabia  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  Portuguese  military  ofHcer 
from  assisting  nn  English  vessel  which  was  about  to  be  and  was  after- 
wards actually  cast  away,  because  she  came  from  St.  Ander. 

Now  in  consequence  of  the  difiicultios  and  dangers  of  navigating  the 
bay  of  Biscay  in  the  winter  and  the  badness  of  the  ports  near  the  posi- 
tions of  the  army,  all  the  stores  and  provisions  coming  by  sea  went  in 
the  first  instance  to  St.  Ander,  the  only  good  port,  there  to  wait  until 
favourable  opportunities  occurred  for  reaching  the  more  eastern  harbours. 
Moreover  all  the  provision  magazines  of  tho  Spanish  army  were  there, 
but  this  blow  cut  them  off,  the  army  was  reduced  to  the  smaller  maga- 
zines at  Passages  which  could  only  last  for  a  few  days,  and  when  that 
supply  was  expended  Lord  Wellington  would  have  had  no  resource  but 
to  withdraw  across  the  Pyrenees !  ^*  Here,"  he  exclaimed,  "  here  are  the 
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oonaequences  of  the  system  by  which  these  provinces  are  goremed  I 
Duties  of  the  highest  description,  military  operations,  political  interests, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  state,  are  made  to  depend  upon  the  caprioea  of  a 
few  ignorant  individuals,  who  have  adopted  a  measure  unnecessary  and 
harsh  without  adverting  to  its  objects  or  consequences,  and  merely  with  a 
view  to  their  personal  interests  and  convenience." 

They  carried  it  into  execution  also  with  the  utmost  harshness,  caprtoe 
and  injustice,  regardless  of  the  loss  of  ships  and  lives  which  must  follow, 
and  finally  desired  Liord  Wellington  to  relinquish  the  harbour  and  town 
of  St.  Ander  altogether  as  a  depot  I  However  his  vigorous  remonstranoes 
stopped  this  nefarious  proceeding  in  time  to  avert  the  danger  which  it 
menaced . 

Be  it  remembered  now,  that  these  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  vexa- 
tions, although  related  in  succession,  happened,  not  one  after  another,  bat 
all  together;  that  it  was  when  crossing  the  Bidassoa,  breaking  through 
the  nK>untain  fortifications  of  Soult,  passing  the  Nive,  fighting  the  battles 
in  front  of  Bayonne,  and  when  still  greater  and  more  intricate  comlnna^ 
tions  were  to  be  arranged,  that  all  these  vials  of  folly  and  enmity  were 
poured  upon  his  head.  Who  then  shall  refuse  to  admire  the  undaunted 
firmness,  the  unwearied  temper  and  vigilance,  the  piercing  judgment  with 
which  he  steered  his  gallant  vessel  and  with  a  flowing  sail,  unhurt  through 
this  howling  storm  of  passion,  this  tumultuous  sea  of  folly. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Continuation  of  the  war  in  the  eaatern  provinces — Suchet'i  erroneoua  ttatemeit0--Sir 
William  ( -linton  repaini  Tarragona — Advances  to  Villa  Franca — Sachet  eodeavonrs  lo 
tarprite  him — Fails— The  French  cavalry  cut  off  an  tinglish  detachment  at  Odal — ^TIm 
Duae  of  San  Carlos  passes  through  the  French  posts — Copons  favourable  to  bis  mtssioo 
— Clinton  and  Manso  endeavour  to  cut  off  the  French  troops  at  Molino  del  Rej — 1'hej 
fail  through  the  misconduct  of  Copons — Napoleon  recalls  a  great  bodj  of  Sachet  s  troops* 
whereupon  he  re-enforces  the  garrison  of  Eurcelona  and  retires  toGerona — VanHalen— 
He  endeavors  to  beguile  the  governor  of  Tonosa — Fails— Succeeds  at  Lerida,  Mequi- 
nenxa,  and  Monxon— Sketch  of  the  siece  of  Monzon — It  is  defended  bgr  the  Italiaa 
■oldier  St.  Jacques  fbr  one  hundred  and  forty  days — Clinton  and  CofMns  invest  Barce- 
lona— ^The  beguiled  garrisons  of  Lerida,  Mequioenza,  and  Monzon,  arrive  at  MartoreK— 
Are  surrounded  and  surrender  on  terms — Capitulation  violated  bj  Copons — ^King  Ftrdi* 
nand  returns  to  Spain — His  character — Clinton  breaks  up  his  army — ^Uis  conduct  eulo- 
gized— Lamentable  sally  from  Barcelona — The  French  nrrisons  beyond  the  Ebro  return 
to  France  and  Habert  evacuates  Barcelona — Fate  of  the  Prince  of  Conti  and  the  DndieBi 
of  Bourbon — Siege  of  Santona. 

CONTINUATION   OF    THE   WAR   IN  THB   EASTERN   PARTS   OF   SPAIN. 

When  General  Clinton  succeeded  Lord  William  Bentinck,  his  whole 
force,  composed  of  the  Anglo-Sicilians,  Whittingham's  and  SarsfieldV 
Spaniards,  and  two  battalions  of  Roche's  division,  did  not  furnish  quite 
nineteen  thousand  men  under  arms.*  Copons,  blockading  Mequinenza, 
Lerida  and  Monzon,  and  having  garrisons  in  Cardona  and  the  Sen  d'UrgeU 
the  only  places  in  his  possession,  could  not  bring  more  than  nine  thousand 
men  into  the  field.     Elio  had  nominally  twenty-five  thousand,  but  this 
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included  Sarsfield's  and  Roche's  troops,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
with  Clinton.  It  included  likewise  the  hands  of  Villa  Campa,  Duran  and 
the  Empecinado,  all  scattered  in  Castile,  Aragon  and  Valencia,  and  acting 
according  to  the  caprices  of  their  chiefs.  His  force,  daily  diminishing 
also  from  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  tne  country  about  Tortosa,  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  blockades  of  the  French  fortresses  be- 
yond the  Ebro.* 

Copons'  army  having  no  base  but  the  m(]untains  about  Vich  and  Mont* 
serrat,  having  no  magazines  or  depots  or  place  of  arms,  having  very  little 
artillery  and  scarcely  any  cavalry,  lived  as  it  could  from  day  to  day;  ia 
like  manner  lived  Sarsfteld^s  and  Whittingham's  troops,  and  Clinton's 
army  was  chiefly  fed  on  salt  provisions  from  the  ships.  The  two  former 
having  no  means  of  transport  were  unable  to  make  even  one  day's  march 
with  ease,  they  were  continually  upon  the  point  of  starvation  and  could 
never  be  reckoned  as  a  moveable  force.  Nor  indeed  could  the  Anglo- 
Sicilians,  owing  to  their  scanty  means  of  transport,  make  above  two  or 
three  marches  from  the  sea ;  and  they  were  at  this  time  more  than  usually 
hampered,  being  without  pay  and  shut  out  from  their  principal  dep6ta  at 
Gibraltar  and  Malta,  by  plague  at  the  first  and  yellow  fever  at  the  second 
place.  In  fine,  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  British  and  Germans  set 
aside,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  armies  less  efficient  for  an  offensive 
campaign  than  those  of  the  allies  in  Catalonia.  Moreover  Lord  William 
Bentinck  had  been  invested  with  the  command  of  all  the  Spanish  armies, 
but  Clinton  had  only  Whittingham's  and  Sarsfield's  troops  under  him,  and 
notwithstanding  his  constant  endeavours  to  conciliate  Copons,  the  indo- 
lence and  incapacity  of  that  general  impeded  or  baffled  all  useful  opera- 
tions :  and  to  these  disqualifications  he  added  an  extreme  jealousy  of  Eroles 
and  Manso,  men  designated  by  the  public  voice  as  the  most  w<|{thy  of 
command. 

This  analysis  shows  that  Elio  being  entirely  engaged  in  Valencia,  and 
Sarsfield  and  Whittingham  unprovided  with  the  means  of  movement,  the 
army  of  Copons  and  the  Anglo-Sicilians,  together  furnishing,  when  the 
posts  and  escorts  and  the  labourers  employed  on  the  fortifications  of  Tar- 
ragona were  deducted,  not  more  than  eighteen  thousand  men  in  line  of 
battle,  were  the  only  troops  to  be  counted  on  to  oppose  Suchet,  who 
having  sixty-five  thousand  men,  of  which  fifly-six  thousand  were  present 
under  arms,  could  without  drawing  a  man  from  his  garrisons  attack  them 
with  thirty  thousand.  But  Copons  and  Clinton  could  not  act  together 
above  a  few  days,  becausib  their  bases  and  lines  of  retreat  were  on  different 
sides.  The  Spaniard  depended  upon  the  mountains  and  plains  of  the 
interior  for  security  and  subsistence,  the  Englishman's  base  was  Tarra- 
gona and  the  fleet.  Hence  the  only  mode  of  combining  on  a  single  line 
was  to  make  Valencia  a  common  base,  and  throwing  bridges  over  the 
£bro  construct  works  on  both  sides  to  defend  them.  This  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Lord  Wellington  to  Lord  William  and  to  Clinton ;  but 
the  former  had  several  times  lost  his  bridges,  partly  from  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream,  partly  from  the  activity  of  the  garrison  of  Tortosa.  And  for 
General  Clinton  the  difficulty  was  enhanced  by  distance,  because  Tarra- 
gona, where  all  his  materials  were  deposited,  was  sixty  miles  from  Am- 
posta,  and  all  his  artificers  were  required  to  restore  the  defences  of  the 
former  place.    The  blockade  of  Tortosa  was  therefore  always  liable  to 
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be  raised,  and  the  troops  employed  there  exposed  to  a  sudden  and  iktal 
attack,  since  Suchet,  sure  to  separate  the  Anglo-Sicilians  from  CopoiM 
when  he  advanced,  could  penetrate  between  them ;  and  while  the  fornier 
rallied  at  Tarragona  and  the  latter  at  Igualada,  his  march  would  be  direct 
upon  Tortosa.  He  could  thus  either  carry  off  his  strong  garrison,  -er 
passing  the  Bhro  by  the  bridge  of  the  fortress,  move  without  let  or  hin- 
drance upon  Peniscola,  Saguntum,  and  Valencia,  and  driving  £lio  hmck 
upon  Alicante  collect  his  garrisons  and  return  too  powerful  to  be  med- 
dled with. 

In  these  circumstances  Lord  Wellington's  opinion  was,  that  the  blockade 
of  Tortosa  should  be  given  up,  and  the  two  armies  acting  on  their  own 
peculiar  lines,  the  one  from  Tarragona,  the  other  from  the  mountains, 
harass  in  concert  the  enemy's  flanks  and  rear,  alternately  if  he  attacked 
either,  but  together  if  he  moved  upon  Tortosa.  To  besiege  or  blockade 
that  place  with  safety  it  was  necessary  to  throw  two  bridges  over  the 
Ebro  below,  to  enable  the  armies  to  avoid  Suchet,  by  either  bank,  when 
he  should  succour  the  place,  as  he  was  sure  to  do.  But  it  was  essential 
that  Copons  should  not  abandon  Catalonia,  and  difficult  for  him  to  do  so, 
wherefore  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  Tarragona  the  point  of  retreat 
for  boih  armies  in  the  first  instance,  afler  which  they  could  separate  and 
infest  the  French  rear. 

The  difficulties  of  besieging  Tortosa  he  thought  insuperable,  and  he 
especially  recommended  that  they  should  be  well  considered  befbrehand, 
and  if  it  was  invested,  that  the  troops  should  be  intrenched  around  it.  In 
fine,  all  his  instructions  tended  towards  defence,  and  were  founded  upon 
his  conviction  of  the  weak  and  dangerous  position  of  the  allies,  yet  he 
believed  them  to  have  more  resources  than  they  really  had,  and  to  be 
super^r  in  number  to  the  French,  a  great  error,  as  I  have  already  shown. 
Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  preposterous  than  Sue  bet's  alarm  for  the 
frontier  of  France  at  this  time,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  his  personal 
reluctance  was  4he  only  bar  to  aiding  Soult,  either  indirectly  by  march- 
ing on  Tortosa  and  Valencia,  or  directly  by  adapting  that  marshal's  great 
project  of  uniting  the  two  armies  in  Aragon.  So  certain,  indeed,  is  this 
that  General  Clinton,  seeing  the  difHculties  of  his  own  situation,  only 
retained  the  command  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty;  and  Lord  Welling- 
ton, despairing  of  any  advantage  in  Catalonia,  recommended  that  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  army  should  be  broken  up  and  employed  in  other  places. 
The  French  general's  inactivity  was  the  more  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
his  sovereign,  because  any  reverse,  or  appearance  of  reverse,  to  the  allies 
would  at  this  time  have  gone  nigh  to  destroy  the  alliance  between  Spain 
and  England ;  but  personal  jealousy,  the  preference  given  to  local  and 
momentary  interests  before  general  considerations,  hurt  the  French  cause 
at  all  periods  in  the  Peninsula,  and  enabled  the  allies  to  conquer. 

General  Clinton  had  no  thoughts  of  besieging  Tortosa,  his  efibrts  were 
directed  to  the  obtaining  a  secure  place  of  arms ;  yet,  despite  of  his  intrinsic 
weakness,  he  resolved  to  show  a  confident  front,  hoping  thus  to  keep 
Suchet  at  arm's  length.  In  this  view  he  endeavoured  to  render  Tarragona 
once  more  defensible,  notwithstanding  the  nineteen  breaches  which  had 
been  broken  in  its  walls ;  the  progress  of  the  work  was  however  tedious 
and  vexatious,  because  he  depended  for  his  materials  upon  the  Spanish 
authorities.  Thus  immersed  in  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  he  could  make 
little  change  in  his  positions,  which  were  generally  about  the  Campo, 
Sarsfield's  division  only  being  pushed  to  Villa  Franca*     Suchet  mean* 
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while  held  the  line  of  the  Llobregat,  and  apparently  to  colour  his  refusal 
to  join  Soult,  grounded  on  the  great  strength  of  the  allies  in  Catalonia,  he 
sufiered  Greneral  Clinton  to  remain  in  tranquillity. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  reports  that  the  French  were  concentrating, 
for  what  purpose  was  not  known,  caused  the  English  general,  although 
Tarragona  was  still  indefensible,  to  make  a  forward  movement.  He 
dared  not  indeed  provoke  a  battle,  but  unwilling  to  yield  the  resources 
which  Villa  Franca  and  other  districts  occupied  by  the  allies  still  offered, 
he  adopted  the  resolution  of  pushing  an  advanced  guard  to  the  former 
place.  He  even  fixed  his  head-quarters  there,  appearing  ready  to  fight, 
yet  his  troops  were  so  disposed  in  succession  at  Arbos,  Vendrils,  and 
Torredembarra  that  he  could  retreat  without  dishonour  if  the  Freoeh 
advanced  in  force,  or  could  concentrate  at  Villa  Franca  in  time  to  harass 
their  flank  and  rear  if  they  attempted  to  carry  off  their  garrisons  on  the 
Segre.  In  this  state  of  affairs  Suchet  made  several  demonstrations, 
sometimes  against  Copons,  sometimes  against  Clinton ;  but  the  latter  main- 
tained his  offensive  attitude  with  firmness,  and  even  in  opposition  to  Liord 
Wellington's  implied  opinion  that  the  line  of  the  Ebro  was  the  most  suitable 
to  his  weakness ;  for  he  liked  not  to  abandon  Tarragona,  the  repairs  of 
which  were  now  advancing,  though  slowly,  to  completion.  His  perse- 
verance was  crowned  with  success ;  he  preserved  the  few  resources  left 
for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  furnished  Suchet  with  that 
semblance  of  excuse  which  he  desired  for  keeping  aloof  from  Soult. 

In  this  manner  October  and  November  were  passed,  but  on  the  first  of 
December  the  French  general  attempted  to  surprise  the  allies' cantonments 
at  Villa  Franca,  as  he  had  before  surprised  them  atOrdal.  He  moved  in 
the  same  order.  One  column  marched  by  San  Sadurni  on  his  right, 
another  by  Bejer  and  Avionet  on  his  lef\,  and  the  main  body  kept  the 
great  road.  But  he  did  not  find  Colonel  Adam  there.  Clinton  had  blocked 
the  Ordal  so  as  to  render  a  night  surprise  impossible,  and  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  other  roads  delayed  the  flanking  columns.  Hence,  when 
the  French  reached  Villa  Franca,  Sarsfield  was  in  full  march  for  Igualada, 
and  the  Anglo-Sicilians,  who  had  only  three  men  wounded  at  one  of  the 
advanced  posts,  were  on  the  strong  ground  about  Arbos,  where  being 
joined  by  the  supporting  divisions  they  offered  battle ;  but  Suchet  retired 
to  Llobregat,  apparently  so  mortified  by  his  failure  that  he  has  not  even 
mentioned  it  in  his  Memoirs. 

Clinton  now  resumed  his  former  ground,  yet  his  embarrassments  in- 
creased, and  though  he  transferred  two  of  Whittingham's  reginients  to 
Copons  and  sent  Roche's  battalions  back  to  Valencia,  the  country  was  so 
exhausted  that  the  enduring  constancy  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  under  pri- 
vations alone  enabled  Sarsfield  to  remain  in  the  field :  more  than  once, 
that  general,  a  man  of  undoubted  firmness  and  courage^  was  upon  the 
point  of  recrossing  the  Ebro  to  save  his  soldiers  from  perishing  of  famine. 
Here  as  in  other  parts,  the  Spanish  government  not  only  starved  their 
troops  but  would  not  even  provide  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  any  stores  for 
the  defence  of  Tarragona,  now  by  the  exertions  of  the  English  general, 
rendered  defensible.  Nay !  when  Admiral  Hallowel,  in  conjunction  with 
Quesada  the  Spanish  commodore  at  Fort  Mnhon,  brought  some  ship-guns 
from  that  place  to  the  fortress,  the  minister  of  war,  O'Donoghue,  expressed 
his  disapprobation,  observing  with  a  sneer  that  the  English  might  provide 
the  guns  wanting  from  the  Spanish  ordnance  moved  into  Gibraltar  by 
General  Campbell  when  he  destroyed  the  lines  of  San  Roque ! 
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The  9th,  Suchet  pushed  a  small  corps  by  Bejer  hetween  the  Ordal  and 
Sitjes,  and  on  the  10th  surprised  at  the  Ostel  of  Ordal  an  officer  aDd  thirty 
men  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  cavalry.  This  disaster  was  the  result  of  negli- 
gence. The  detachment  afler  patrolling  to  the  front  had  dismounted  with- 
out examining  the  buildings  of  the  inn,  and  some  French  troopers  who 
were  concealed  within  immediately  seized  the  horses  and  captured  the 
whole  party. 

On  the  17th,  French  troops  appeared  at  Martorel,  the  Ordai,  and  fiejer, 
with  a  view  to  mask  the  march  of  a  large  convoy  coming  from  Upper 
Catalonia  to  Barcelona;  they  then  resumed  their  former  positions;  and  at 
the  same  time  Soult's  and  Lord  Wellington's  respective  letters  announcing 
the  defection  of  the  Nassau  battalions  in  front  of  Bayonne  arrived.*  Lord 
Wellington's  came  first,  and  enclosed  a  communication  from  Colonel 
Kruse  to  his  countryman.  Colonel  Meder,  who  was  serving  in  Baroelooa 
and  as  Kruse  supposed  willing  to  abandon  the  French.  But  when  Clinton, 
by  the  aid  of  Manso,  transmitted  the  letter  to  Meder,  that  officer  handed 
it  to  General  Habert  who  had  succeeded  Maurice  Mathieu  in  thecommaiid 
of  the  city.     All  the  German  regiments,  principally  cavalry,  were  imme- 
diately disarmed  and  sent  to  Franco.    Severoli's  Italians  were  at  the  same 
time  recalled  to  Italy,  and  a  number  of  French  soldiers,  selected  to  fill 
the  wasted  ranks  of  the  imperial  guards,  marched  with  them;  two  thousand 
officers  and  soldiers  were  likewise  detached  to  the  dep6ts  of  the  interior 
to  organize  the  conscripts  of  the  new  levy  destined  to  re-enforce  the  army 
of  Catalonia.     Besides  these  drads  a  thousand  gendarmes,  hitherto  em- 
ployed on  the  Spanish  frontier  in  aid  of  the  regular  troops,  were  with- 
drawn ;  Suchet  thus  lost  seven  thousand  veterans,  yet  he  had  still  an 
overwhelming  power  compared  to  the  allies. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  bearing  the 
treaty  of  Valen9ay,  arrived  secretly  at  the  French  head-quarters  on  his 
way  to  Madrid.  Copons  knew  this,  and  it  seems  certain  was  only  deterred 
from  openly  acceding  to  the  views  of  the  French  emperor  and  concluding 
a  military  convention,  by  the  decided  conduct  of  the  cortez,  and  the 
ascendency  which  Lord  Wellington  had  obtained  over  him  in  common 
with  the  other  Spanish  officers :  an  ascendency  which  had  not  escaped 
Soult's  sagacity,  for  he  early  warned  the  French  minister  that  nothing 
could  be  expected  from  them  while  under  the  powerful  spell  of  the  English 
general.  Meanwhile  Clinton,  getting  information  that  the  French  troops 
were  diminished  in  numbers,  especially  in  front  of  Barcelona  and  on  the 
Llobregat,  proposed  to  pass  that  river  and  invest  Barcelona,  if  Copons, 
who  was  in  the  mountains,  would  undertake  to  provision  Sarsfield's  divi- 
sion and  keep  the  French  troops  between  Barcelona  and  Gerona  in  check. 
For  this  purpose  he  offered  him  the  aid  of  a  Spanish  regiment  of  cavalry 
which  Elio  had  lent  for  the  operations  in  Catalonia;  but  Copons,  whether 
influenced  by  San  Carlos'  mission  and  his  secret  wishes  for  its  success, 
or  knowing  that  the  enemy  were  really  stronger  than  Clinton  imagined, 
declared  that  he  was  unable  to  hold  the  French  troops  between  Gerona 
and  Barcelona  in  check,  and  that  he  could  not  provision  cither  Sarsfield's 
division  or  the  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  suggested,  instead  of  Clinton's 
plan,  a  combined  attack  upon  sonie  of  Suchet's  posts  on  the  Llobregat, 
promising  to  send  JVianso  to  Villa  Franca  to  confer  upon  the  execution. 
Clinton's  proposal  was  made  early  in  January,  yet  it  was  the  middle  of 

*  See  pige  897  of  Uui  Tolnme. 
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that  month  before  Copons  replied,  and  then  he  only  sent  Manso  to  ofier 
the  aid  of  his  brigade  in  a  combined  attack  upon  two  thousand  French 
who  were  at  Molino  del  Key.  It  was  however  at  last  arranged  that  Manso 
should  at  daybreak,  on  the  16th,  seize  the  high  ground  above  Molino,  on 
the  left  of  the  Llobregat,  to  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat  upon  Barcelona, 
while  the  Anglo-Sicilians  fell  upon  them  from  the  right  bank. 

Success  depended  upon  Clinton's  remaining  quiet  until  the  moment  of 
execution,  wherefore  he  could  only  use  the  troops  imnriediately  in  hand 
about  Villa  Franca,  in  all  six  thousand  men  with  three  pieces  of  artillery; 
but  with  these  he  made  a  night  march  of  eighteen  miles,  and  was  close  to 
the  ford  of  San  Vicente  about  two  miles  below  the  fortified  bridge  of 
Molino  del  Rey  before  daylight.  The  French  were  tranquil  and  unsus- 
picious, and  he  anxiously  but  vainly  awaited  the  signal  of  Manso's  arrival. 
When  the  day  broke,  the  French  piquets  at  San  Vicente  descrying  his 
troops  commenced  a  skirmish,  and  at  the  same  time  a  column  with  a 
piece  of  artillery,  coming  from  Molino,  advanced  to  attack  him,  thinking 
there  was  only  a  patrolling  detachment  to  deal  with,  for  he  had  concealed 
his  main  body.  Thus  pressed  he  opened  his  guns  per  force  and  crippled 
the  French  piece,  whereupon  the  re-enforcements  retired  hastily  to  the 
intrenchments  at  Molino ;  he  could  then  easily  have  forced  the  passage  at 
the  ford  and  attacked  the  enemy's  works  in  the  rear,  but  this  would  not 
have  ensured  the  capture  of  their  troops,  wherefore  he  still  awaited 
Manso's  arrival,  relying  on  that  partisan's  zeal  and  knowledge  of  the 
country.  He  appeared  at  last,  not,  as  agreed  upon,  at  St.  Filieu,  between 
Molino  and  Barcelona,  but  at  Papiol  above  Molino,  and  the  French  imme- 
diately retreated  by  San  Filieu.  Sarsfield,  and  the  cavalry,  which  Clinton 
now  detached  across  the  Llobregat,  followed  them  hard,  but  the  country 
was  difficult,  the  distance  short,  and  they  soon  gained  a  second  intrench^ 
camp  above  San  Filieu.  A  small  garrison  remained  in  the  masonry- 
works  at  Molino,  General  Clinton  endeavoured  to  reduce  them,  but  his 
guns  were  not  of  a  calibre  to  break  the  walls,  and  the  enemy  was  strongly 
re-enforced  towards  evening  from  Barcelona ;  whereupon  Manso  went  off 
to  the  mountains,  and  Clinton  returned  to  Villa  Franca,  having  killed  and 
wounded  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  French,  and  lost  only  sixty-four 
men,  all  Spaniards. 

Manso's  failure  surprised  the  English  general,  because  that  officer,  unlike 
the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  was  zealous,  skilful,  vigilant,  modest, 
and  humane,  and  a  sincere  co-operator  with  the  British  officers.  He  how- 
ever soon  cleared  himself  of  blame,  assuring  Clinton  that  Copons,  con- 
trary to  his  previous  declarations,  had  joined  him  with  four  thousand  men, 
and  taking  the  control  of  his  troops  not  only  commenced  the  march  two 
hours  two  late,  but  without  any  reason  halted  for  three  hours  on  the  way. 
Nor  did  that  general  offer  any  cause  or  explanation  of  his  conduct,  merely 
observing  that  the  plan  having  failed  nothing  more  could  be  done  and  he 
nnjst  return  to  his  mountainous  asylum  about  Vich.  A  man  of  any  other 
nation  would  have  been  accused  of  treachery,  but  with  the  Spaniards  there 
is  no  limit  to  absurdity,  and  from  their  actions  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
as  to  their  motives. 

The  great  events  of  the  general  war  were  now  beginning  to  affect  the 
struggle  in  Catalonia.  Suchet,  finding  that  Copons  dared  not  agree  to  the 
military  convention  dependent  upon  the  treaty  of  Valen9ay,  resigned  all 
thoughts  of  carrying  off  his  garrisons  beyond  the  Ebro,  and  secretly  in- 
structed the  governor  of  Tortosa,  that  when  his  provisions,  calculated  to 
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last  until  April,  were  exhausted,  he  should  march  upon  Mequinenza,  and 
Lerida,  unite  the  garrison  there  to  his  own,  and  make  way  by  Venasque 
into  France.  Meanwhile  he  increased  the  garrison  of  Barcelona  to  eight 
thousand  men  and  prepared  to  take  the  line  of  the  Fluvia ;  for  the  allied 
sovereigns  were  in  France,  and  Napoleon  had  recalled  more  of  his  cavaliy 
and  infantry,  in  all  ten  thousand  men  with  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  from 
Catalonia,  desiring  that  they  should  march  as  soon  as  the  results  expected 
from  the  mission  of  San  Carlos  were  felt  by  the  allies.  Suchet  prepared 
the  troops,  but  proposed  that  instead  of  waiting  for  the  uncertain  result  of 
San  Carlos's  mission,  Ferdinand  should  himself  be  sent  to  Spain  through 
Catalonia  and  be  trusted  on  his  faith  to  restore  the  garrisons  in  Valencia. 
Then  he  said  he  could  march  with  his  whole  army  to  Lyons  which  would 
be  more  efficacious  than  sending  detachments.  The  restoration  of  Fer- 
dinand was  the  emperor's  great  object,  but  this  plausible  proposition  can 
only  be  viewed  as  a  coloured  counter-project  to  Soult's  plan  for  a  junction 
of  the  two  armies  in  Beam,  since  the  emperor  was  undoubtedly  the^jbest 
judge  of  what  was  required  for  the  warfare  immediately  under  his  own 
direction. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  operations  that  Clinton  attacked  Molino  del 
Rey,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  would  but  for  the  interference  of  Copons 
have  stricken  a  great  blow,  which  was,  however,  soon  inflicted  in  another 
manner. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  the  French  service  a  Spaniard  of  Flemish 
descent  called  Van  Halen.      This  man,  of  fair  complexion,  handsome 
person,  and  a  natural  genius  for  desperate  treasons,  appears  to  ha^e 
been  at  first  attached  to  Joseph's  court.*     Af\er  that  monarch's  retreat 
from  Spain  he  was  placed  by  the  Duke  de  Feltre  on  Suchel's  staff;  but 
the  French  party  was  now  a  failing  one  and  Van  Halcn  only  sought  by 
some  notable  treachery  to  make  his  peace  with  his  country.     Through 
the  medium  of  a  young  widow,  who  followed  him  without  suilcring  their 
connexion  to  appear,  he  informed  Eroles  of  his  object.     He  transmitted 
through  the  same  channel  regular  returns  of  Suchet's  force  and  other 
matters  of  interest,  and  at  last  having  secretly  opened  Suchet's  portfolio 
he  copied  the  key  of  his  cipher,  and  transmitted  that  also,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  he  would  now  soon  pass  over  and  endeavour  to  perform  some 
other  service  at  the  same  time.     The  opportunity  soon  offered.     Suchet 
went  to  Gerona  to  meet  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  leaving  Van  Halen  at 
Barcelona,  and  the  latter  immediately  taking  an  escort  of  three  hussars 
went  to  Granollers  where  the  cuirassiers  were  quartered.     Using  the 
marshal's  name  he  ordered  them  to  escort  him  to  the  Spanish  outposts, 
which  being  in  the  mountains  could  only  be  approached  by  a  long  and 
narrow  pass  where  cavalry  would  be  helpless.     In  this  pass  he  ordered 
the  troops  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  and  when  their  colonel  expressed  his 
tineasiness,  Van  Halen   quieted    him  and    made   a   solitary    mill    their 
common  quarters.      He  had  before  this,  however,  sent  the  widow  to 
give  Eroles  information  of  the  situation  into  which  he  would  bring  the 
troops,  and  now  with  anxiety  awaited  his  attack  ;  but  the  Spanish  general 
failed  to  come,  and  at  daybreak  Van  Halen,  still  pretending  he  carried 
a  flag  of  truce  from  Suchet,  rode  off  with  his  first  escort  of  hussars 
and  a  trumpeter  to  the  Spanish  lines.     There  he  ascertained  that  the 
widow  had  been  detained  by  the  outposts,  and  immediately  delivered 

*  Memoir  by  Sir  William  Cliotoo,  MS. 
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over  his  escort  to  their  enemies,  giving  notice  also  of  the  situation  of 
the  cuirassiers  with  a  view  to  their  destruction,  but  they  escaped  the 
danger. 

Van  Halen  and  Eroles  now  forged  Suchet's  signature,  and  the  former 
addressed  letters  in  cipher  to  the  governors  of  Tortosa,  Lerida,  Mequi- 
nenza,  and  Monzon,  telling  them  that  the  emperor  in  consequence  of  his 
reverses  required  large  drafts  of  men  from  Catalonia,  and  had  given 
orders  to  negotiate  a  convention  by  which  the  garrisons  south  of  the 
Llobregat  were  to  join  the  army  with  arms  and  baggage  and  followers. 
The  result  was  uncertain,  but  if  the  treaty  could  not  be  effected  the 
governors  were  to  join  the  army  by  force,  and  they  were  therefore  imme- 
diately to  mine  their  principal  bastions  and  be  prepared  to  sally  forth  at 
an  appointed  time.  The  marches  and  points  of  junction  were  all  given  in 
detail,  yet  they  were  told  that  if  the  convention  took  place  the  marshal 
would  immediately  send  an  officer  of  his  staff  to  them,  with  such  verbal 
instructions  as  might  be  necessary.  The  document  finished  with  deploring 
the  necessity  which  called  for  the  sacrifice  of  conquests  achieved  by 
the  valour  of  the  troops. 

Spies  and  emissaries  who  act  for  both  sides  are  common  in  all  wars, 
but  in  the  Peninsula  so  many  pretended  to  serve  the  French  and  were  yet 
true  to  the  Spaniards,  that  to  avoid  the  danger  of  betrayal  Suchet  had 
recourse  to  the  ingenious  artifice  of  placing  a  very  small  piece  of  light- 
coloured  hair  in  the  ciphered  paper,  the  latter  was  then  enclosed  in  a  quill, 
sealed  and  wrapped  in  lead.  When  received,  the  small  parcel  was  care- 
fully opened  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  if  the  hair  was  discovered  the 
communication  was  good,  if  not,  the  treachery  was  apparent  because  the 
hair  would  escape  the  vigilance  of  uninitiated  persons  and  be  lost  by  any 
intermediate  examination.  Van  Halen  knew  this  secret  also,  and  when 
his  emissaries  had  returned  af\er  delivering  the  preparatory  communica- 
tion, he  proceeded  in  person  with  a  forged  convention,  first  to  Tortosa, 
for  Suchet  has  erroneously  stated  in  his  Memoirs  that  the  primary 
attempts  were  made  at  Lerida  and  Mequinenza.  He  was  accompanied 
by  several  Spanish  officers  and  by  some  French  deserters  dressed  in  the 
uniforms  of  the  hussars  he  had  betrayed  to  the  Spanish  outposts.  The 
governor,  Robert,  though  a  vigilant  officer,  was  deceived  and  prepared  to 
evacuate  the  place.  During  the  night  however  a  true  emissary  arrived 
•with  a  letter  from  Suchet  of  later  date  than  the  forged  convention. 
Robert  then  endeavoured  to  entice  Van  Halen  into  the  fortress,  but  the 
other  was  too  wary  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Mequinenza  and  Lerida, 
-where  he  completely  overreached  the  governors  and  then  went  to  Monzon. 

This  small  fortress  had  now  been  besieged  since  the  28th  of  September, 
1813,  by  detachments  from  the  Catalan  army  and  the  bands  from  Aragon. 
Its  means  of  defence  were  slight,  put  there  was  within  a  man  of  resolu- 
tion and  genius  called  St.  Jacques.  He  was  a  Piedmontese  by  birth  and 
only  a  private  soldier  of  engineers ;  but  the  commandant,  appreciating 
his  worth,  was  so  modest  and  prudent  as  to  yield  the  direction  of  the 
defence  entirely  to  him.  Abounding  in  resources,  he  met,  and  at  every 
point  baffied  the  besiegers  who  worked  principally  by  mines,  and  being 
as  brave  as  he  was  ingenious  always  led  the  numerous  counter-attacks 
which  he  contrived  to  check  the  approaches  above  and  below  ground. 
The  siege  continued  until  the  18th  of  February,  when  the  subtle  Van 
Halen  arrived,  and  by  his  Spanish  wiles  obtained  in  a  few  hours  what 
Spanish  courage  and  perseverance  had  vainly  strived  to  gain  for  one 
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last  until  April,  were  exhausted,  he  should  march  upon 
Lerida,  unite  the  garrison  there  to  his  own,  and  make  \ 
into  France.  Meanwhile  lie  increased  the  garrison  of  I 
thousand  men  and  prepared  to  take  the  line  ol*  the  Flu\ 
sovereigns  were  in  France,  and  Napoleon  had  recalled  m 
and  infantry,  in  all  ten  thousand  men  with  eighty  pieces 
Catalonia,  desiring  that  they  should  march  as  soon  as  th 
from  the  mission  of  San  Carlos  were  felt  by  the  allies, 
the  troops,  but  proposed  that  instead  of  waiting  for  the  u 
San  Carlos's  mission,  Ferdinand  should  himself  be  sent 
Catalonia  and  be  trusted  on  his  faith  to  restore  the  gfirri 
Then  he  said  he  could  march  with  his  whole  army  to  L; 
be  more  eflicacious  than  sending  detachments.  The  n 
dinand  was  the  emperor's  great  object,  but  this  plausib 
only  be  viewed  as  a  coloured  counter-project  to  Soult's  p 
of  the  two  armies  in  Benrn,  since  the  emperor  was  unc 
judge  of  what  was  required  for  the  warfare  immediate 
direction. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  operations  that  Clinton  at! 
Rey,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  would  but  for  the  interfc 
have  stricken  a  great  blow,  which  was,  however,  soon  ic 
manner. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  the  French  service  a  Spai 
descent  called  Van  Halen.      This  man,  of  fair  compi 
person,  and  a  natural  genius  for  dcs})cratc  treasons, 
been  at  first  attached  to  Joseph's  court.*     A  Her  that  n 
from  Spain  he  was  placed  by  the  Duke  de  Felt  re  on  Si 
the  French  party  was  now  a  failing  one  and  Van  Halei 
some  notable  treachery  to  make  his  peace  with  his  coi 
the  medium  of  a  young  widow,  who  followed  him  withoi 
connexion  to  appear,  he  informed  Eroles  of  his  object, 
through  the  same  channel  regular  returns  of  Suchet's 
matters  of  interest,  and  at  last  having  secretly  opened  ( 
he  copied  the  key  of  his  cipher,  and  transmitted  that  also, 
tion  that  he  would  now  soon  pass  over  and  endeavour 
other  service  at  the  same  time.     The  opportunity  soon  i 
went  to  Gerona  to  meet  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  leavic 
Barcelona,  and  the  latter  immediately  taking  an  escort 
went  to  GranoIIers  where  the  cuirassiers  were  quarto 
marshal's  name  he  ordered  them  to  escort  him  to  the  S 
which  being  in  the  mountains  could  only  be  approachet 
narrow  pass  where  cavalry  would  be  helpless.     In  this 
the  troops  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  and  when  their  colont 
uneasiness.  Van  Halen   quieted    him  and    made   a   soli 
common  quarters.      He  hnd  before  this,  however,  sent 
give  Eroles  information  of  the  situation  into  which  he  m 
troops,  and  now  with  anxiety  awaited  his  attack  ;  but  the  • 
failed  to  come,  and  at  daybreak  V"an  Ilalen,  still  preteni 
a  flag  of  truce  from  Suchet,  rode  of]*  wilh  his  first  esc 
and  a  trumpeter  to  the  Spanish  lines.     There  he  ascer 
widow  had   been  detained  by  the  outposts,  and  immedi 
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Ner  bis  escort  to  their  enemies,  giving  notice  also  of  the  situation  of 
I  la  cuirassiers  with  a  view  to  their  destruction,  but  they  escaped  the 
•inger. 

,  Van  FTaleo  and  Eroles  now  forged  Suchet's  signature,  and  the  former 
ildressed  letters  in  cipher  to  the  governors  of  Tortosa,  Lerida,  Mequi- 
soza,  and  Monzon,  telling  them  that  the  emperor  in  consequence  of  his 
.iverses  required  large  drafts  of  men  from  Cataioaia,  and  had  given 
rders  to  negotiate  a  convention  by  which  the  garrisons  south  of  the 
.  lobregat  were  to  join  the  army  with  arms  and  baggage  and  followers. 
.*be  result  was  uncertain,  but  if  the  treaty  could  not  be  efiTected  the 
•overnors  were  to  join  the  army  by  force,  and  they  were  therefore  imme- 
.  lately  to  mine  their  principal  bastions  and  be  prepared  to  sally  forth  at 
;D  appointed  time.  The  marches  and  points  of  junction  were  all  given  in 
Jetail,  yet  they  were  told  that  if  the  convention  took  place  the  marshal 
'/ould  immediately  send  an  officer  of  his  staff  to  them,  with  such  verbal 
j  ostructions  as  might  be  necessary.  The  document  finished  with  deploring 
.  be  necessity  which  called  for  the  sacrifice  of  conquests  achieved  by 
he  valour  of  the  troops. 

.-     Spies  and  emissaries  who  act  for  both  sides  are  common  in  all  wars, 
3Ut  in  the  Peninsula  so  many  pretended  to  serve  the  French  and  were  yet 
,  rue  to  the  Spaniards,  that  to  avoid  the  danger  of  betrayal  Suchet  had 
recourse  to  the  ingenious  artifice  of  placing  a  very  small  piece  of  light- 
)3oloured  hair  in  the  ciphered  paper,  the  latter  was  then  enclosed  in  a  quill, 
|iealed  and  wrapped  in  lead.     When  received,  the  small  parcel  was  care- 
Qilly  opened  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  if  the  hair  was  discovered  the 
^sommunication  was  good,  if  not,  the  treachery  was  apparent  because  the 
|bair  would  escape  the  vigilance  of  uninitiated  persons  and  be  lost  by  any 
I  intermediate  examination.     Van  Halen  knew  this  secret  also,  and  when 
i his  emissaries  had  returned  af\er  delivering  the  preparatory  communica- 
tion, he  proceeded  in  person  with  a  forged  convention,  first  to  Tortosa, 
1 1  for  Suchet  has  erroneously  stated   in   his  Memoirs   that  the  primary 
^attempts  were  made  at  Lerida  and  Mequinenza.     He  was  accompanied 
jby  several  Spanish  officers  and  by  some  French  deserters  dressed  in  the 
I  i  uniforms  of  the  hussars  he  had  betrayed  to  the  Spanish  outposts.     The 
^vernor,  Robert,  though  a  vigilant  officer,  was  deceived  and  prepared  to 
j  evacuate  the  place.     During  the  night  however  a  true  emissary  arrived 
jnvith  a  letter  from  Suchet  of  later  date  than   the   forged   convention. 
Robert  then  endeavoured  to  entice  Van  Halen  into  the  fortress,  but  the 
Other  was  too  wary  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Mequinenza  and  Lerida, 
^here  he  completely  overreached  the  governors  and  then  went  to  Monzon. 
This  small  fortress  had  now  been  besieged  since  the  28th  of  September, 
1813,  by  detachments  from  the  Catalan  army  and  the  bands  from  Aragon. 
Its  means  of  defence  were  slight,  put  there  was  within  a  man  of  resolu- 
tion and  genius  called  St.  Jacques.     He  was  a  Piedmontese  by  birth  and 
[only  a  private  soldier  of  engineers ;  but  the  commandant,  appreciating 
bis  worth,  was  so  modest  and  prudent  as  to  yield  the  direction  of  the 
[.'.defence  entirely  to  him.     Abounding  in  resources,  he  met,  and  at  every 
'point  baflled  the  besiegers  who  worked  principally  by  mines,  and  being 
I  brave  as  he  was  ingenious  always  led  the  numerous  counter-attacks 
which  he  contrived  to  check  the  approaches  above  and  below  ground. 
KThe  siege  continued  until  the  18th  of  February,  when  the  subtle  Van 
Halen  arrived,  and  by  his  Spanish  wiles  obtained  in  a  few  hours  what 
Spanish  courage  and  perseverance  had  vainly  strived  to  gain  for  one 
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in  person  to  Martorcl.  There  he  met  Copons,  who  now  told  him  that  the 
French  would  not  pass  JEIsparaguera  that  night,  that  Eroles  was  close  in 
their  rear,  and  another  division  of  the  Catalan  army  at  Bispal  blocking 
the  bridge  of  Martorel.  Clinton  immediately  undertook  to  pass  the  Llo- 
bregat,  meet  the  French  column,  and  block  the  road  of  San  Sadurni ;  and 
he  arranged  with  Copons  the  necessary  precautions  and  signals. 

About  nine  o'clock  General  Isidore  Lamarque  arrived  with  the  garri- 
aons  at  Martorel,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  Eroles.  No  other  troops 
were  to  be  seen,  and  afler  a  short  halt  the  French  continued  their  march 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat,  where  the  Barcelona  road  enters  a 
narrow  pass  between  the  river  and  a  precipitous  hill.  VVhen  they  were 
completely  entangled,  Clinton  sent  an  officer  to  forbid  their  further  pro- 
gress and  referred  them  to  Copons  who  was  at  Martorcl  for  an  explanation, 
then  giving  the  signal  all  the  heights  around  were  instantly  covered  with 
armed  men.  It  was  in  vain  to  offer  resistance,  and  two  generals,  having 
two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  four  guns,  and  a  rich  military  chest,  capi- 
tulated, but  upon  conditions,  which  were  granted  and  immediately  violated 
with  circumstances  of  great  harshness  and  insult  to  the  prisoners.  The 
odium  of  this  baseness  which  was  quite  gratuitous,  since  the  French  help- 
less in  the  defile  must  have  submitted  to  any  terms,  attaches  entirely  to 
the  Spaniards.  Clinton  refused  to  meddle  in  any  manner  with  the  con- 
Tention,  he  had  not  been  a  party  to  Van  Halen's  deceit,  he  appeared  only 
to  ensure  the  surrender  of  an  armed  force  in  the  field  which  the  Spaniards 
could  not  have  subdued  without  his  aid,  he  refused  even  to  be  present  at 
any  consultation  previous  to  the  capitulation,  and  notwithstanding  an 
assertion  to  the  contrary  in  Suchct's  Memoirs  no  appeal  on  the  subject 
from  that  marshal  ever  reached  him.* 

During  the  whole  of  these  transactions  the  infatuation  of  the  French 
leaders  was  extreme.  The  chief  of  one  of  the  battalions  more  sagacious 
than  his  general  told  Lamarque,  in  the  night  of  the  lf>th,  at  Igualada,  that 
he  was  betrayed,  at  the  same  time  urging  him  vainly  to  abandon  his*  artil- 
lery and  baggage  and  march  in  the  direction  of  Vich,  to  which  place  they 
could  force  their  way  in  despite  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  remarkable  also 
that  Robert  when  he  had  detected  the  imposture  and  failed  to  entice  Van 
Halen  into  Tortosa,  did  not  make  a  sudden  sally  upon  him  and  the  Spa- 
nish officers  who  were  with  him,  all  close  to  the  works.  And  still  more 
notable  is  it  that  the  other  governors,  the  more  especially  as  Van  Halen 
was  a  foreigner,  did  not  insist  upon  the  bearer  of  such  a  convention 
remaining  to  accompany  their  march.  It  has  been  well  observed  by 
Suchet  that  Van  Halen's  refusal  to  enter  the  gates  was  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  his  treachery. 

The  detachment  recalled  by  Napoleon  now  moved  into  France,  and  in 
March  was  followed  by  a  second  column  of  equal  force  which  was  at  first 
directed  upon  Lyons,  but  the  arrival  of  Lord  Wellington's  troops  on  the 
Garonne  caused,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  a  change  in  its  destination. 
Ueanwhilc,  by  order  of  the  minister  at  war,  Suchet  entered  into  a  fresh 
negotiation  with  Copons,  to  deliver  up  all  the  fortresses  held  by  his  troops 
except  Figueras  and  Rosas,  provided  the  garrisons  were  allowed  to  rejoin 
the  army.  The  Spanish  commander  assented,  and  the  authorities  generally 
were  anxious  to  adopt  the  proposal';  but  the  regency  referred  the  matter 
to  Lord  Wellington  who  rejected   it  without  hesitation,  as  tending  to 
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hundred  and  forty  days.  The  commandant  ws^s  suspicious  at  first,  but 
when  Van  Halen  sufiered  him  to  send  an  officer  to  ascertain  that  Lerida 
and  Mequinenza  were  evacuated,  he  was  beguiled  like  the  others  and 
inarched  to  join  the  garrisons  of  those  places.* 

Sir  William  Clinton  had  been  informed  of  this  project  by  Eroles  aa 
early  as  the  22d  of  January,  and  though  he  did  not  expect  any  French 
general  would  be  so  egregiously  misled,  readily  promised  the  assistance 
of  his  army  to  capture  the  garrisons  on  their  march.  But  Suchet  was 
now  falling  back  upon  the  Fluvia,  and  Clinton,  seeing  the  fortified  line  of 
the  Llobregat  weakened  and  being  uncertain  of  Suchet's  real  strength  and 
designs,  renewed  his  former  proposal  to  Copons  for  a  combined  attack 
which  should  force  the  French  general  to  discover  his  real  situation  and 
projects.  Ere  he  could  obtain  an  answer,  the  want  of  forage' obliged  him 
to  refuse  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  cavalry  lent  to  him  by  Elio,  and 
Sarsfield's  division  was  reduced  to  its  last  ration.  The  French  thus  made 
their  retreat  unmolested,  for  Clinton's  project  necessarily  involved  the 
investment  of  Barcelona  after  passing  the  Llobregat,  and  the  Anglo- 
Sicilian  cavalry,  being  mounted  on  small  Egyptian  animals,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  were  foundered  or  unserviceable  from  sand-cracks,  a  dis- 
ease very  common  amongst  the  horses  of  that  country,  were  too  weak  to 
act  without  the  aid  of  Elio's  horsemen.  Moreover  as  a  division  of  infantry 
was  lefl  at  Tarragona  awaiting  the  effect  of  Van  Halen's  wiles  against 
Tortosa,  the  aid  of  Sarsfield's  troops  was  indispensable. 

Copons  accepted  the  proposition  towards  the  end  of  January ;  the  Spa- 
nish cavalry  was  then  gone  to  the  rear,  but  Sarsfield  having  with  great 
difficulty  obtained  some  provisions,  the  army  was  put  in  movement  on  the 
dd  of  February,  and  as  Suchet  was  now  near  Gerona,  it  passed  the  Llo- 
bregat at  the  bridge  of  Molino  del  Rey  without  resistance.  On  the  5tbt 
Sarsfield's  piquets  were  vigorously  attacked  at  San  Filieu  by  the  garrison  of 
Barcelona  ;  he  however  supported  them  with  his  whole  division,  and  being 
re-enforced  with  some  cavalry  repulsed  the  French  and  pursued  them  to 
the  walls.  On  the  7th,  the  city  was  invested  on  the  land  side  by  Copons, 
who  was  soon  aided  by  Manso ;  on  the  seaboard  by  Admiral  Hallowel, 
who  following  the  movements  of  the  army  with  the  fleet  blockaded  the 
harbour  with  the  Castor  frigate,  and  anchored  the  Fame  a  seventy- four 
oflT  Mataro.  On  the  8th,  intelligence  arrived  of  Van  Halen's  failure  at 
Tortosa;  but  the  blockade  of  Barcelona  continued  uninterrupted  until  the 
16th,  when  Clinton  was  informed  by  Copons  of  the  success  at  Lerida, 
Mequinenza,  and  Monzon.  The  garrisons  he  said,  would  march  upon  - 
Igualada,  and  Eroles  who,  under  pretence  of  causing  the  convention  to  be 
observed  by  the  somatenes,  was  to  follow  in  their  rear,  proposed  to  unde- 
ceive and  disarm  them  at  that  place.  On  the  17th,  however,  he  sent 
notice  that  Martorel  had  been  fixed  upon  in  preference  to  Igualada  for 
undeceiving  and  disarming  the  French,  and  as  they  would  be  at  the  former 
place  that  evening  General  Clinton  was  desired  to  send  some  of  his  troops 
there  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  project. 

This  change  of  plan  and  the  short  warning,  for  Martorel  was  a  long 
march  from  Barcelona,  together  with  the  doubts  and  embarrassments 
which  Copons'  conduct  always  caused,  inclined  the  English  general  to 
avoid  meddling  with  the  matter  at  all ;  yet  fearing  that  it  would  fail  in  the 
Spaniards'  hands,  he  finally  drafted  a  strong  division  of  troops  and  marched 
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in  person  to  Martorel.  There  he  met  Copons,  who  now  told  him  that  the 
French  would  not  pass  Esparaguera  that  night,  that  Eroles  was  close  in 
their  rear,  and  another  division  of  the  Catalan  army  at  Bispal  blocking 
the  bridge  of  Martorel.  Clinton  immediately  undertook  to  pass  the  Llo- 
bregat,  meet  the  French  column,  and  block  the  road  of  San  Sadurni ;  and 
he  arranged  with  Copons  the  necessary  precautions  and  signals. 

About  nine  o'clock  General  Isidore  Lamarque  arrived  with  the  garri* 
sons  at  Martorel,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  Eroles.  No  other  troops 
were  to  be  seen,  and  afler  a  short  halt  the  French  continued  their  march 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat,  where  the  Barcelona  road  enters  a 
narrow  pass  between  the  river  and  a  precipitous  hill.  When  they  were 
completely  entangled,  Clinton  sent  an  officer  to  forbid  their  further  pro- 
gress and  referred  them  to  Copons  who  was  at  Martorel  for  an  explanation, 
then  giving  the  signal  all  the  heights  around  were  instantly  covered  with 
armed  men.  -  It  was  in  vain  to  offer  resistance,  and  two  generals,  having 
two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  four  guns,  and  a  rich  military  chest,  capi- 
tulated, but  upon  conditions,  which  were  granted  and  immediately  violated 
with  circumstance's  of  great  harshness  and  insult  to  the  prisoners.  The 
odium  of  this  baseness  which  was  quite  gratuitous,  since  the  French  help- 
less in  the  defile  must  have  submitted  to  any  terms,  attaches  entirely  to 
the  Spaniards.  Clinton  refused  to  meddle  in  any  manner  with  the  con- 
vention, he  had  not  been  a  parly  to  Van  Halen's  deceit,  he  appeared  only 
to  ensure  the  surrender  of  an  armed  force  in  the  field  which  the  Spaniards 
could  not  have  subdued  without  his  aid,  he  refused  even  to  be  present  at 
any  consultation  previous  to  the  capitulation,  and  notwithstanding  an 
assertion  to  the  contrary  in  Suchet's  Memoirs  no  appeal  on  the  subject 
from  that  marshal  ever  reached  him.* 

During  the  whole  of  these  transactions  the  infatuation  of  the  French 
leaders  was  extreme.  The  chief  of  one  of  the  battalions  more  sagacious 
than  his  general  told  Lamarque,  in  the  night  of  the  IHth,  at  Igualada,  that 
he  was  betrayed,  at  the  same  time  urging  him  vainly  to  abandon  his*  artil- 
lery and  baggage  and  march  in  the  direction  of  Vich,  to  which  place  they 
could  force  their  way  in  despite  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  remarkable  also 
that  Robert  when  he  had  detected  the  imposture  and  failed  to  entice  Van 
Halen  into  Tortosa,  did  not  make  a  sudden  sally  upon  him  and  the  Spa- 
nish officers  who  were  with  him,  all  close  to  the  works.  And  still  more 
notable  is  it  that  the  other  governors,  the  more  especially  as  Van  Halen 
was  a  foreigner,  did  not  insist  upon  the  bearer  of  such  a  convention 
remaining  to  accompany  their  march.  It  has  been  well  observed  by 
Suchet  that  Van  Halcn's  refusal  to  enter  the  gates  was  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  his  treachery. 

The  detachment  recalled  by  Napoleon  now  moved  into  France,  and  in 
March  was  followed  by  a  second  column  of  equal  force  which  was  at  first 
directed  upon  Lyons,  but  the  arrival  of  Lord  Wellington's  troops  on  the 
Garonne  caused,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  a  change  in  its  destination. 
Meanwhile,  by  order  of  the  minister  at  war,  Suchet  entered  into  a  fresh 
negotiation  with  Copons,  to  deliver  up  all  the  fortresses  held  by  his  troops 
except  Figueras  and  Rosas,  provided  the  garrisons  were  allowed  to  rejoin 
the  army.  The  Spanish  commander  assented,  and  the  authorities  generally 
were  anxious  to  adopt  the  proposal;  but  the  regency  referred  the  matter 
to  Lord  Wellington   who   rejected   it  without  hesitation,   as  tending  to 
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increase  the  force  immediately  opposed  to  him.  Thus  baffled  and  over- 
reached  at  all  points,  Suchet  destroyed  the  works  of  Olot,  Besalu,  Bascara 
and  Palamos,  dismantled  Gerona  and  Rosas,  and  concentrated  his  forces 
at  Figueras.  He  was  followed  by  Copons,  but  though  he  still  had  twelve 
thousand  veterans  besides  the  national  guards  and  dep6ts  of  the  French 
departments,  he  continued  most  obstinately  to  refuse  any  aid  to  Soiilt,and 
yet  remained  inactive  himself.  The  blockade  of  Barcelona  was  therefore 
maintained  by  the  allies  without  difficulty  or  danger  save  what  arose  froni 
their  commissariat  embarrassments  and  the  efforts  of  the  garrison. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  Habert  made  a  sally  with  six  battaljons, 
thinking  to  surprise  Sarsfield ;  he  was  however  beaten,  and  Colonel  Meder, 
the  Nassau  ofHcer  who  had  before  shown  his  attachment  to  the  French 
cause,  was  killed.  The  blockade  was  thus  continued  until  the  12th  of 
March,  when  Clinton  received  orders  from  Lord  Wellington  to  break  up 
his  army,  send  the  foreign  troops  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  Sicily,  and 
march  with  the  British  battalions  by  Tudela  to  join  the  great  army  in 
France.  Clinton  at  first  prepared  to  obey,  but  Suchet  was  still  in  strength, 
Copons  appeared  to  be  provoking  a  collision  though  he  was  quite  unable 
to  oppose  the  French  in  the  field ;  and  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Barce- 
lona in  addition,  after  the  Anglo-Sicilians  should  depart,  was  quite  im- 
possible. The  latter  therefore  remained,  and  on  the  19th  of  March  King 
Ferdinand  reached  the  French  frontier.  ^ 

This  event,  which  happening  five  or  even  three  months  before  would 
probably  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  war,  was  now  of  little  consequence. 
Suchet  first  proposed  to  Copons  to  escort  Ferdinand  with  the  French 
army  to  Barcelona  and  put  him  in  possession  of  that  place,  but  this  the 
Spanish  general  dared  not  assent  to,  for  he  feared  Lord  Wellington  and 
his  own  regency,  and  was  closely  watched  by  Colonel  Coffin,  who  had 
been  placed  near  him  by  Sir  William  Clinton.  The  French  general  then 
proposed  to  the  king  a  convention  for  the  recovery  of  his  garrisons,  to 
which  Ferdinand  agreed  with  the  facility  of  a  false  heart.  His  great 
anxiety  was  to /each  Valencia,  because  the  determination  of  thecortez  to 
bind  him  to  conditions  before  he  recovered  his  throne  was  evident,  the 
Spanish  generals  were  apparently  faithful  to  the  cortcz,  and  the  British 
influence  was  sure  to  be  opposed  to  him  while  he  was  burdened  with 
French  engagements. 

Suchet  had  been  ordered  to  demand  securities  for  the  restoration  of  his 
garrisons  previous  to  Ferdinand's  entry  into  Spain,  but  time  was  precious 
and  he  determined  to  escort  him  at  once  with  the  whole  French  army  to 
the  Fluvia,  having  first  received  a  promise  to  restore  the  garrisons.  He 
also  retained  his  brother  Don  Carlos  as  a  hostage  for  their  return,  but 
even  this  security  he  relinquished  when  the  king  in  a  second  letter,  written 
from  Gerona,  solemnly  confirmed  his  first  promise.*  On  the  24lh  there- 
fore, in  presence  of  the  Catalan  and  French  armies,  ranged  in  order  of 
battle  on  either  bank  of  the  Fluvia,  Ferdinand  passed  that  river  and  be- 
came once  moYe.  king  of  Spain.  He  had  been  a  rebellious  son  in  the 
palace,  a  plotting  traitor  at  Aranjuez,  a  dastard  at  Bayonne,  an  effeminate 
superstitious  fawning  slave  at  Valencay,  and  now  aAer  six  years'  captivity 
he  returned  to  his  own  country  an  ungrateful  and  cruel  tyrant.  He  would 
have  been  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  of  f>rinces  if  his  favourite 
brother  Don  Carlos  had  not  existed.     Reaching  the  camp  at  Barcelona  on 
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the  30th,  he  dined  with  Sir  William  Clinton,  reviewed  the  allied  troops, 
and  then  proceeded  first  to  Zaragoza  and  finally  to  Valencia.  Marshal 
Suchet  says  the  honours  of  war  were  paid  to  him  by  all  the  French  gar- 
risons, but  this  was  not  the  case  at  Barcelona :  no  man  appeared  even  on 
the  walls.*  After  this  event  the  French  marshal  repassed  the  Pyrenees, 
leaving  only  one  division  at  Figueras;  and  Clinton  proceeded  to  break  up 
his  army,  but  was  again  stopped  by  the  vexatious  conduct  of  Copons  who 
would  not  relieve  the  Anglo-Sicilians  at  the  blockade,  nor  indeed  take  any 
notice  of  the  English  general's  communications  on  the  subject  before  the 
11th  of  April.  On  the  14th  however  the  troops  marched,  part  to  embark 
at  Tarragona,  part  to  join  Lord  Wellington.  Copons  then  became  terri- 
fied lest  General  Robert,  abandoning  Tortosa,  should  join  Habert  at  Bar- 
celona, and  enclose  him  between  them  and  the  division  at  Figueras, 
wherefore  Clinton  once  niore  halted  to  protect  the  Spaniards^ 

Copons  had  indeed  some  reason  to  fear,  for  Habert  about  this  time 
received,  and  transmitted  to  Robert,  the  emperor's  orders  to  break  out  of 
Tortosa  and  gain  Barcelona,  instead  of  passing  by  the  valley  of  Venas- 
que  as  Suchet  had  before  prescribed:  the  twelve  thousand  men  thus 
united  were  then  to  push  into  France.  This  letter  was  intercepted,  copied, 
and  sent  on  to  Robert,  whose  answer  being  likewise  intercepted  showed 
that  he  was  not  prepared  and  had  no  inclination  for  the  enterprise.  This 
seen  Clinton  continued  his  embarkation  and  thus  completed  his  honour- 
able but  difficult  task.  With  a  force  weak  in  numbers,  and  nearly  desti- 
tute of  every  thing  that  constitutes  strength  in  the  6eld,  he  had  maintained 
a  forward  and  dangerous  position  for  eight  months ;  and  though  Copons' 
incapacity  and  ill-will,  and  other  circumstances  beyond  control,  did  not 
permit  him  to  perform  any  brilliant  actions,  he  occupied  the  attention  of 
a  very  superior  army,  suffered  no  disaster  and  gained  some  advantages. 

While  his  troops  were  embarking,  Habert,  in  furtherance  of  the  empe- 
ror's project,  made  a  vigorous  sally  on  the  18th,  and  though  repulsed  with 
loss  he  killed  or  wounded  eight  hundred  Spaniards.  This  was  a  lament- 
able combat.  The  war  had  terminated  long  before,  yet  intelligence  of 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  only  arrived  four  days  later.  Habert  was  now 
repeatedly  ordered  by  Suchet  and  the  Duke  of  Feltre  to  give  up  Barce- 
lona, but  warned  by  the  breach  of  former  conventions  he  held  it  untri  he 
was  assured  that  all  the  French  garrisons  in  Valencia  had  returned  safely 
to  France,t  which  did  not  happen  until  the  28th  of  May,  when  he  yielded 
up  the  town  and  marched  to  his  own  country.  This  event,  the  last  ope- 
ration of  the  whole  war,  released  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon.  She  and  the 
old  Prince  of  Conti  had  been  retained  prisoners  in  the  city  during  the 
Spanish  struggle,  the  prince  died  early  in  1814,  the  duchess  survived,  and 
iiow  returned  to  France. 

How  strong  Napoleon's  hold  of  the  Peninsula  had  bfeen,  how  little  the 
Spaniards  were  able  of  their  own  strength  to  shake  him  off,  was^  now 
apparent  to  all  the  world.  For  notwithstanding  Lord  Wellington's  great 
▼ictories,  notwithstanding  the  invasion  of  France,  seven  fortresses,  Figue- 
ras, Barcelona,  Tortosa,  Morella,  Peniscola,  Saguntum,  and  Denia  were 
recovered,  not  by  arms  but  by  the  general  peace.  And  but  for  the 
deceits  of  VanHalen  there  would  have  been  three  others  similarly  situated 
in  the  eastern  parts  alone,  while  in  the  north  Santona  was  recovered  in 
the  same  nrianner ;  for  neither  the  long*  blockade  nor  the  active  operations 
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against  that  place,  of  which  some  account  shall  now  be  given,  canaed  it 
to  surrender. 

The  site  of  Santona  is  one  of  those  pronDontorics  frequent  on  the  ooftat 
of  Spain  which,  connected  by  low  sandy  necks  with  the  main  land,  oSdt 
tmod  harbours.  Its  waters,  deep  and  capacious,  furnished  two  bays* 
The  outer  one,  or  roadstead,  was  commanded  by  the  works  of  Santooa 
itself,  and  by  those  of  Laredo,  a  considerable  town  lying  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  on  the  opposite  point  of  the  harbour.  A  narrow  entrance  to 
the  inner  port  was  between  a  spit  of  land,  called  the  Puntal,  and  the  low 
isthmus  on  which  the  town  of  Santona  is  built.  The  natural  strength  of 
the  ground  was  very  great,  but  the  importance  of  Santona  arose  from  its 
peculiar  situation  as  a  harbour  and  fort  of  support  in  the  Montana  de  St 
Ander.  By  holding  it  the  French  shut  out  the  British  shipping  from  the 
only  place  which  being  defensible  on  the  land  side  furnished  a  good  har- 
bour between  San  Sebastian  and  Coruna ;  they  thus  protected  the  sea- 
flank  of  their  long  line  of  invasion,  obtained  a  port  of  refuge  for  their 
own  coasting  vessels,  and  a  post  of  support  for  the  moveable  columns  sent 
to  chase  the  partidas,  which  abounded  in  that  rough  district.  And  whea 
the  battle  of  Vittoria  placed  the  allies  on  the  Bidassoa,  from  Santona  issued 
forth  a  number  of  privateers  who,  as  we  have  seen,  intercepted  Lord 
Wellington's  supplies  and  interrupted  his  communication  with  Coruna, 
Oporto,  Lisbon,  and  even  with  England. 

The  advantages  of  possessing  Santona  were  felt  early  by  both  parties; 
the  French  seized  it  at  once,  and  although  the  Spaniards  recovered  pos- 
session of  it  in  ISIO*"  they  were  driven  out  again  immediately.  The 
English  ministers  then  commenced  deliberating  and  concocting  extensive 
and  for  that  reason  injudicious  and  impracticable  plans  of  oflensive  op^ 
rations,  to  be  based  upon  the  possession  of  Santona  ;t  meanwhile  Napoleon 
fortified  it,j:  and  kept  it  to  the  end  of  the  war.  In  August,  1812,  its  ira* 
portance  was  better  understood  by  the  Spaniards,  and  it  was  continually 
menaced  by  the  numerous  bands  of  Biscay,  the  Asturias  and  the  Montana* 
Fourteen  hundred  men,  including  the  crew  of  a  corvette,  then  formed  its 
garrison,  the  works  were  not  very  strong,  and  only  forty  pieces  of  artiU 
lery  were  mounted.  Napoleon,  however,  foreseeing  the  disasters  which 
Marmont  was  provoking,  sent  General  Lameth,  a  chosen  officer,  to  take 
charge  of  the  defence.  He  immediately  augmented  the  works,  and  con* 
structed  advanced  redoubts  on  two  hills,  called  the  Gromo  and  the  Brusco, 
which,  like  San  Bartolomeo  at  San  Sebastian,  closed  the  isthmus  inland* 
He  also  erected  a  strong  redoubt  and  blockhouse  on  the  Puntal  to  conv 
mand  the  straits,  and  to  sweep  the  roadstead  in  conjunction  with  the  (brt 
of  Laredo  which  he  repaired.  This  done,  he  formed  several  minor  bat- 
teries and  cast  a  chain  to  secure  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour, 
and  then  covered  the  rocky  promontory  of  Santona  itself  with  defensive 
works. 

Some  dismounted  guns  remained  in  the  arsenal,  others  which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  took  the  place  in  1810 
were  fished  up,  and  the  garrison  felling  trees  in  the  vicinity  made  car* 
riages  for  them ;  by  these  means  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns  were  6nally 
placed  in  battery,  and  there  was  abundance  of  ammunition.  The  corvette 
was  not  seaworthy,  but  the  governor  e^ablished  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats, 
and  other  small  crafl,  which  sallied  forth  whenever  the  signal-posts  on  the 
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Iieadland  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  vessels  liable  to  attack,  or  of 
French  coasters  bringing  provisions  and  stores.  The  garrison  had  pre- 
viously lost  many  men,  killed  in  a  barbarous  manner  by  the  partidas,and 
10  levenge  they  never  gave  quarter  to  their  enemies.  Lameth,  shocked  at 
their  inhumanity,  resolutely  forbade,  under  pain  of  death,  any  farther 
reprisals,  rewarded  those  men  who  brought  in  prisoners,  and  treated  the 
tetter  with  gentleness :  the  Spaniards,  discovering  this,  also  changed  their 
system,  and  civilization  resumed  its  rights.  From  this  time  military  ope- 
rations were  incessant,  the  garrison  sometimes  made  sallies,  sometimes 
sustained  partial  attacks,  sometimes  aided  the  moveable  columns  employed 
"by  the  different  generals  of  the  army  of  the  horth  to  put  down  the  partisan 
mrfare,  which  was  seldom  even  lulled  in  the  Montana. 

After  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  Santona  being  left  to  its  own  resources 
was  invested  on  the  land  side  by  a  part  of  the  troops  composing  the 
Oallician  or  fourth  Spanish  army.  It  was  blockaded  on  the  seaboard  by 
the  English  ships  of  war,  but  only  nominally,  for  the  garrison  received 
supplies,  and  the  flotilla  vexed  Lord  Wellington's  communications,  took 
nany  of  his  store-ships  and  other  vessels,  delayed  his  convoys,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  difliculties  of  his  situation.  The  land  blockade  thus  also 
became  a  nullity  and  the  Spanish  officers  complained  with  reason  that 
they  suftered  privations  and  endured  hardships  without  an  object.  These 
complaints  and  his  own  embarrassments,  caused  by  Lord  Melville's  ne- 
glect, induced  Lord  Wellington  in  October,  1813,  when  he  could  ill  spare 
troops,  to  employ  a  British  brigade  under  Lord  Aylmer  in  the  attack  of 
Santona;  the  project,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  was  not  executed, 
bat  an  English  engineer.  Captain  Wells,  was  sent  with  some  sappers 
and  miners  to  quicken  the  operations  of  the  Spanish  officers,  and  his 
small  detachment  has  been  by  a  French  writer  magnified  into  a  whole 
battalion.* 

Captain  Wells  remained  six  months,  for  the  Spanish  generals  though 
brave  and  willing  were  tainted  with  the  national  defect  of  procrastination. 
The  siege  made  no  progress  until  the  Idth  of  February,  1814,  when 
General  Barco,  the  Spanish  commander,  carried  the  fort  of  Puntal  in 
the  night  by  escalade,  killing  thirty  men  and  taking  twenty-three  priso- 
ners ;  yet  the  fort  being  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Santona  works  was 
necessarily  dismantled  and  abandoned  the  next  morning.  A  piquet  was 
however  left  there,  and  the  French  opened  their  batteries,  but  as  this  did 
not  dislodge  the  Spaniards  Lameth  embarked  a  detachment  and  recovered 
his  fort.  However,  in  the  night  of  the  21st,  General  Barco  ordered  an 
attack  to  be  made  with  a  part  of  his  force  upon  the  outposts  of  El  Grumo 
and  Brusco,  on  the  Santona  side  of  the  harbour,  and  led  the  remainder  of 
his  troops  in  person  to  storm  the  fort  and  town  of  Laredo.  He  carried 
the  latter  and  also  some  outer  defences  of  the  fort,  which  being  on  a  rock 
was  only  to  be  approached  by  an  isthmus  so  narrow  as  to  be  closed  by  a 
single  fortified  house.  In  the  assault  of  the  body  of  this  fort  Barco  was 
killed  and  the  attack  ceased,  but  the  troops  retained  what  they  had  won, 
and  established  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  they  were 
covered  from  fire.  The  attack  on  the  other  side,  conducted  by  Colonel 
Llorente,  was  successful ;  he  carried  the  smallest  of  the  two  outworks  on 
the  Brusco,  and  closely  invested  the  largest  after  an  ineflectual  attempt  by 
mine  and  assault  to  take  it.    A  large  breach  Was  however  made,  and  the 
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The  9th,  Suchet  pushed  a  small  corps  by  Bejer  between  the  Ordal  and 
Sitjes,  and  on  the  10th  surprised  at  the  Ostel  of  Ordal  an  officer  and  thirty 
men  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  cavalry.  This  disaster  was  the  result  of  negli- 
gence. The  detachment  afler  patrolling  to  the  front  had  dismounted  with- 
out examining  the  buildings  of  the  inn,  and  some  French  troopers  who 
were  concealed  within  immediately  seized  the  horses  and  captured  the 
whole  party. 

On  the  17th,  French  troops  appeared  at  Martorel,  the  Ordal,  and  fiefer, 
with  a  view  to  mask  the  march  of  a  large  convoy  coming  from  Upper 
Catalonia  to  Barcelona;  they  then  resumed  their  former  positions;  aiidat 
the  same  time  Souk's  and  Lord  Wellington's  respective  letters  announdne 
the  defection  of  the  Nassau  battalions  in  front  of  Bayonne  arrived.*  Lord 
Wellington's  came  first,  and  enclosed  a  communication  from  Coloiiel 
Kruse  to  his  countryman.  Colonel  Meder,  who  was  serving  in  Barcekxia 
and  as  Kruse  supposed  willing  to  abandon  the  French.  But  when  CiintoD, 
by  the  aid  of  Manso,  transmitted  the  letter  to  Meder,  that  officer  handed 
it  to  General  Habert  who  had  succeeded  Maurice  Mathieu  in  thecomnuwd 
of  the  city.  All  the  German  regiments,  principally  cavalry,  were  imme- 
diately disarmed  and  sent  to  France.  Severoli's  Italians  were  at  the  same 
time  recalled  to  Italy,  and  a  number  of  French  soldiers,  selected  to  fill 
the  wasted  ranks  of  the  imperial  guards,  marched  with  them;  two  thousaod 
officers  and  soldiers  were  likewise  detached  to  the  dep6ts  of  the  interior 
to  organize  the  conscripts  of  the  new  levy  destined  to  re-enforce  the  army 
of  Catalonia.  Besides  these  drafts  a  thousand  gendarmes,  hitherto  em- 
ployed on  the  Spanish  frontier  in  aid  of  the  regular  troops,  were  with- 
drawn ;  Suchet  thus  lost  seven  thousand  veterans,  yet  he  had  still  an 
overwhelming  power  compared  to  the  allies. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  bearing  the 
treaty  of  Valcn^ay,  arrived  secretly  at  the  French  head-quarters  oo  hie 
way  to  Madrid.  Copons  knew  this,  and  it  seems  certain  was  only  deterred 
from  openly  acceding  to  the  views  of  the  French  emperor  and  concluding 
a  military  convention,  by  the  decided  conduct  of  the  cortez,  and  the 
ascendency  which  Lord  Wellington  had  obtained  over  him  in  common 
with  the  other  Spanish  officers :  an  ascendency  which  had  not  escaped 
Soult's  sagacity,  for  he  early  warned  the  French  minister  that  nothing 
could  be  expected  from  them  while  under  the  powerful  spell  of  the  Englii^ 
general.  Meanwhile  Clinton,  getting  information  that  the  French  troops 
were  diminished  in  numbers,  especially  in  front  of  Barcelona  and  on  the 
Llobregat,  proposed  to  pass  that  river  and  invest  Barcelona,  if  Copone* 
who  was  in  the  mountains,  would  undertake  to  provision  Sarsfield's  divi- 
sion and  keep  the  French  troops  between  Barcelona  and  Gerona  in  check. 
For  this  purpose  he  offered  him  the  aid  of  a  Spanish  regiment  of  cavalry 
which  Elio  had  lent  for  the  operations  in  Catalonia ;  but  Copons,  whether 
influenced  by  San  Carlos'  mission  and  his  secret  wishes  for  its  success, 
or  knowing  that  the  enemy  were  really  stronger  than  Clinton  imagined, 
declared  that  he  was  unable  to  hold  the  French  troops  between  Grerona 
and  Barcelona  in  check,  and  that  he  could  not  provision  cither  Sarsfield's 
division  or  the  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  suggested,  instead  of  Clinton's 
plan,  a  combined  attack  upon  some  of  Suchet's  posts  on  the  Llobregat, 
promising  to  send  Manso  to  Villa  Franca  to  confer  upon  the  execution. 
Clinton's  proposal  was  made  early  in  January,  yet  it  was  the  middle  of 
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that  month  before  Copons  replied,  and  then  he  only  sent  Manso  to  ofier 
the  aid  of  his  brigade  in  a  combined  attack  upon  two  thousand  French 
vho  were  at  Molino  del  Rey.  It  was  however  at  last  arranged  that  Manso 
should  at  daybreak,  on  the  16th,  seize  the  high  ground  above  Molino,  on 
the  lell  of  the  Llobregat,  to  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat  upon  Barcelona, 
while  the  Anglo-Sicilians  fell  upon  them  from  the  right  bank. 

Success  depended  upon  Clinton's  remaining  quiet  until  the  moment  of 
execution,  wherefore  ho  could  only  use  the  troops  immediately  in  hand 
about  Villa  Franca,  in  all  six  thousand  men  with  three  pieces  of  artillery; 
but  with  these  he  made  a  night  march  of  eighteen  miles,  and  was  close  to 
the  ford  of  San  Vicente  about  two  miles  below  the  fortified  bridge  of 
Molino  del  Rey  before  daylight.  The  French  were  tranquil  and  unsus- 
picious, and  he  anxiously  but  vainly  awaited  the  signal  of  Manso's  arrival. 
When  the  day  broke,  the  French  piquets  at  San  Vicente  descrying  his 
troops  commenced  a  skirmish,  and  at  the  same  time  a  column  with  a 
piece  of  artillery,  coming  from  Molino,  advanced  to  attack  him,  thinking 
there  was  only  a  patrolling  detachment  to  deal  with,  for  he  had  concealed 
his  main  body.  Thus  pressed  he  opened  his  guns  per  force  and  crippled 
the  French  piece,  whereupon  the  re-enforcements  retired  hastily  to  the 
intrenchments  at  Molino ;  he  could  then  easily  have  forced  the  passage  at 
the  ford  and  attacked  the  enemy's  works  in  the  rear,  but  this  would  not 
have  ensured  the  capture  of  their  troops,  wherefore  he  still  awaited 
Manso's  arrival,  relying  on  that  partisan's  zeal  and  knowledge  of  the 
country.  He  appeared  at  last,  not,  as  agreed  upon,  at  St.  Filieu,  between 
Molino  and  Barcelona,  but  at  Papiol  above  Molino,  and  the  French  imme- 
diately retreated  by  San  Filieu.  Sarsfield,  and  the  cavalry,  which  Clinton 
now  detached  across  the  Llobregat,  followed  them  hard,  but  the  country 
was  difficult,  the  distance  short,  and  they  soon  gained  a  second  intrenched 
camp  above  San  Filieu.  A  small  garrison  remained  in  the  masonry- 
'  works  at  Molino,  General  Clinton  endeavoured  to  reduce  them,  but  his 
guns  were  not  of  a  calibre  to  break  the  walls,  and  the  enemy  was  strongly 
re-enforced  towards  evening  from  Barcelona ;  whereupon  Manso  went  off 
-to  the  mountains,  and  Clinton  returned  to  Villa  Franca,  having  killed  and 
wounded  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  French,  and  lost  only  sixty-four 
men,  all  Spaniards. 

Manso's  failure  surprised  the  English  general,  because  that  officer,  unlike 
the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  was  zealous,  skilful,  vigilant,  modest, 
and  humane,  and  a  sincere  co-operator  with  the  British  officers.  He  how- 
ever soon  cleared  himself  of  blame,  assuring  Clinton  that  Copons,  con- 
trary to  his  previous  declarations,  had  joined  him  with  four  thousand  men, 
and  taking  the  control  of  his  troops  not  only  commenced  the  march  two 
hours  two  late,  but  without  any  reason  halted  for  three  hours  on  the  way. 
Nor  did  that  general  ofier  any  cause  or  explanation  of  his  conduct,  merely 
observing  that  the  plan  having  failed  nothing  more  could  be  done  and  he 
must  return  to  his  mountainous  asylum  about  Vich.  A  man  of  any  other 
nation  would  have  been  accused  of  treachery,  but  with  the  Spaniards  there 
is  no  limit  to  absurdity,  and  from  their  actions  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
as  to  their  motives. 

The  great  events  of  the  general  war  were  now  beginning  to  affect  the 
struggle  in  Catalonia.  Suchet,  finding  that  Copons  dared  not  agree  to  the 
military  convention  dependent  upon  the  treaty  of  Valen9ay,  resigned  all 
thoughts  of  carrying  off  his  garrisons  beyond  the  Ebro,  and  secretly  in- 
structed the  governor  of  Tortosa,  that  when  bis  provisions,  calculated  to 
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last  until  April,  were  exhausted,  he  should  march  upon  Mequinenza,  and 
Lerida,  unite  the  garrison  there  to  his  own,  and  make  way  by  Venasqoe 
into  France.  Meanwhile  he  increased  the  garrison  of  Barcelona  to  eiglit 
thousand  men  and  prepared  to  take  the  line  of  the  Fluvia ;  for  the  allied 
sovereigns  were  in  France,  and  Napoleon  had  recalled  more  of  his  cavalry 
and  infantry,  in  all  ten  thousand  men  with  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  from 
Catalonia,  desiring  that  they  should  march  as  soon  as  the  results  expected 
from  the  mission  of  San  Carlos  were  felt  by  the  allies.  Suchet  prepared 
the  troops,  but  proposed  that  instead  of  waiting  for  the  uncertain  result  of 
San  Carlos's  mission,  Ferdinand  should  himself  be  sent  to  Spain  througfa 
Catalonia  and  be  trusted  on  his  faith  to  restore  the  garrisons  in  Valencia. 
Then  he  said  he  could  march  with  his  whole  army  to  Lyons  which  would 
be  more  efficacious  than  sending  detachments.  The  restoration  of  Fet' 
dinand  was  the  emperor's  great  object,  but  this  plausible  proposition  can 
only  be  viewed  as  a  coloured  counter-project  to  Soult's  plan  for  a  junctioQ 
of  the  two  armies  in  Beam,  since  the  emperor  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
judge  of  what  was  required  for  the  warfare  immediately  under  his  own 
direction. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  operations  that  Clinton  attacked  Moiino  del 
Rey,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  would  but  for  the  interference  of  Copons 
have  stricken  a  great  blow,  which  was,  however,  soon  inflicted  in  another 
manner. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  the  French  service  a  Spaniard  of  Flemish 
descent  called  Van  Halen.  This  man,  of  fair  complexion,  handsome 
person,  and  a  natural  genius  for  desperate  treasons,  appears  to  hare 
been  at  first  attached  to  Joseph's  court.*  AHer  that  monarch's  retreat 
from  Spain  he  was  placed  by  the  Duke  de  Feltre  on  Suchet's  staff;  but 
the  French  party  was  now  a  failing  one  and  Van  Halen  only  sought  by 
some  notable  treachery  to  make  his  peace  with  his  country.  Through 
the  medium  of  a  young  widow,  who  followed  him  without  suffering  their 
connexion  to  appear,  he  informed  Eroles  of  his  object.  He  transmitted 
through  the  same  channel  regular  returns  of  Suchet's  force  and  other 
matters  of  interest,  and  at  last  having  secretly  opened  Suchet's  portfolio 
he  copied  the  key  of  his  cipher,  and  transmitted  that  also,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  he  would  now  soon  pass  over  and  endeavour  to  perform  some 
other  service  at  the  same  time.  The  opportunity  soon  offered.  Suchet 
went  to  Grerona  to  meet  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  leaving  Van  Halen  at 
Barcelona,  and  the  latter  immediately  taking  an  escort  of  three  hussars 
went  to  Granollers  where  the  cuirassiers  were  quartered.  Using  the 
marshal's  name  he  ordered  them  to  escort  him  to  the  Spanish  outposts, 
which  being  in  the  mountains  could  only  be  approached  by  a  long  and 
narrow  pass  where  cavalry  would  be  helpless.  In  this  pass  he  ordered 
the  troops  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  and  when  their  colonel  expressed  bis 
uneasiness,  Van  Halen  quieted  him  and  made  a  solitary  mill  their 
common  quarters.  He  had  before  this,  however,  sent  the  widow  to 
give  Erolcs  information  of  the  situation  into  which  he  would  bring  the 
troops,  and  now  with  anxiety  awaited  his  attack  ;  but  the  Spanish  general 
failed  to  come,  and  at  daybreak  Van  Halen,  still  pretending  he  carried 
a  flag  of  truce  from  Suchet,  rode  off  with  his  first  escort  of  hussars 
and  a  trumpeter  to  the  Spanish  lines.  There  he  ascertained  that  the 
widow  had  been  detained  by  the  outposts,  and  immediately  delivered 
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over  his  escort  to  their  enemies,  giving  notice  also  of  the  situation  of 
the  cuirassiers  with  a  view  to  their  destruction,  but  they  escaped  the 
danger. 

Van  Haien  and  Eroles  now  forged  Suchet's  signature,  and  the  former 
addressed  letters  in  cipher  to  the  governors  of  Tortosa,  Lerida,  Mequi- 
nenza,  and  Monzon,  telling  them  that  the  emperor  in  consequence  of  his 
reverses  required  large  drafts  of  men  from  Cataloqia,  and  had  given 
orders  to  negotiate  a  convention  by  which  the  garrisons  south  of  the 
Llobregat  were  to  join  the  army  with  arms  and  baggage  and  followers. 
The  result  was  uncertain,  but  if  the  treaty  could  not  be  effected  the 
governors  were  to  join  the  army  by  force,  and  they  were  therefore  imme- 
diately to  mine  their  principal  bastions  and  be  prepared  to  sally  forth  at 
an  appointed  time.  The  marches  and  points  of  junction  were  all  given  in 
detail,  yet  they  were  told  that  if  the  convention  took  place  the  marshal 
would  immediately  send  an  officer  of  his  staff  to  them,  with  such  verbal 
instructions  as  might  be  necessary.  The  document  finished  with  deploring 
the  necessity  which  called  for  the  sacrifice  of  conquests  achieved  by 
the  valour  of  the  troops. 

Spies  and  emissaries  who  act  for  both  sides  are  common  in  all  wars, 
but  in  the  Peninsula  so  many  pretended  to  serve  the  French  and  were  yet 
true  to  the  Spaniards,  that  to  avoid  the  danger  of  betrayal  Suchet  had 
recourse  to  the  ingenious  artifice  of  placing  a  very  small  piece  of  light- 
coloured  hair  in  the  ciphered  paper,  the  latter  was  then  enclosed  in  a  quill, 
sealed  and  wrapped  in  lead.  When  received,  the  small  parcel  was  care- 
fully opened  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  if  the  hair  was  discovered  the 
communication  was  good,  if  not,  the  treachery  was  apparent  because  the 
hair  would  escape  the  vigilance  of  uninitiated  persons  and  be  lost  by  any 
intermediate  examination.  Van  Halen  knew  this  secret  also,  and  when 
his  emissaries  had  returned  af\er  delivering  the  preparatory  communica- 
tion, he  proceeded  in  person  with  a  forged  convention,  6rst  to  Tortosa, 
for  Suchet  has  erroneously  stated  in  his  Memoirs  that  the  primary 
attempts  were  made  at  Lerida  and  Mequinenza.  He  was  accompanied 
by  several  Spanish  ofEcers  and  by  some  French  deserters  dressed  in  the 
uniforms  of  the  hussars  he  had  betrayed  to  the  Spanish  outposts.  The 
governor,  Robert,  though  a  vigilant  officer,  was  deceived  and  prepared  to 
evacuate  the  place.  During  the  night  however  a  true  emissary  arrived 
'with  a  letter  from  Suchet  of  later  date  than  the  forged  convention. 
Robert  then  endeavoured  to  entice  Van  Halen  into  the  fortress,  but  the 
other  was  too  wary  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Mequinenza  and  Lerida, 
-where  he  completely  overreached  the  governors  and  then  went  to  Monzon. 

This  small  fortress  had  now  been  besieged  since  the  28th  of  September, 
1813,  by  detachments  from  the  Catalan  army  and  the  bands  from  Aragon. 
Its  means  of  defence  were  slight,  put  there  was  within  a  man  of  resolu- 
tion and  genius  called  St.  Jacques.  He  was  a  Piedmontcse  by  birth  and 
only  a  private  soldier  of  engineers ;  but  the  commandant,  appreciating 
his  worth,  was  so  modest  and  prudent  as  to  yield  the  direction  of  the 
defence  entirely  to  him.  Abounding  in  resources,  he  met,  and  at  every 
point  baflled  the  besiegers  who  worked  principally  by  mines,  and  being 
as  brave  as  he  was  ingenious  always  led  the  numerous  counter-attacks 
which  he  contrived  to  check  the  approaches  above  and  below  ground. 
The  siege  continued  until  the  18th  of  February,  when  the  subtle  Van 
Halen  arrived,  and  by  his  Spanish  wiles  obtained  in  a  few  hours  what 
Spanish  courage  and  perseverance  had  vainly  strived  to  gain  for  one 
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hundred  and  forty  days.  The  commandant  we^s  suspicious  at  first,  but 
when  Van  Halen  suffered  him  to  send  an  officer  to  ascertain  that  Lerida 
and  Mequinenza  were  evacuated,  he  was  beguiled  like  the  others  and 
inarched  to  join  the  garrisons  of  those  places.* 

Sir  William  Clinton  had  been  informed  of  this  project  by  Eroles  as 
early  as  tlie  22d  of  January,  and  though  he  did  not  expect  any  French 
general  would  be  so  egregiously  misled,  readily  promised  the  assistance 
of  his  army  to  capture  the  garrisons  on  their  march.  But  Suchet  was 
now  falling  back  upon  the  Fluvia,  and  Clinton,  seeing  the  fortified  line  of 
the  Llobregat  weakened  and  being  uncertain  of  Suchet's  real  strength  and 
designs,  renewed  his  former  proposal  to  Copons  for  a  combined  attack 
which  should  force  the  French  general  to  discover  his  real  situation  and 
projects.  Ere  he  could  obtain  an  answer,  the  want  of  forage' obliged  him 
to  refuse  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  cavalry  lent  to  him  by  Elio,  and 
Sarsfield's  division  was  reduced  to  its  last  ration.  The  French  thus  made 
their  retreat  unmolested,  for  Clinton's  project  necessarily  involved  the 
investment  of  Barcelona  after  passing  the  Llobregat,  and  the  Anglo- 
Sicilian  cavalry,  being  mounted  on  small  Egyptian  animals,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  were  foundered  or  unserviceable  from  sand-cracks,  a  dis- 
ease very  common  amongst  the  horses  of  that  country,  were  too  weak  to 
act  without  the  aid  of  Elio's  horsemen.  Moreover  as  a  division  of  infantry 
was  led  at  Tarragona  awaiting  the  effect  of  Van  Halen's  wiles  against 
Tortosa,  the  aid  of  Sarsfield's  troops  was  indispensable. 

Copons  accepted  the  proposition  towards  the  end  of  January ;  the  Spa- 
nish cavalry  was  then  gone  to  the  rear,  but  Sarsfield  having  with  great 
difficulty  obtained  some  provisions,  the  army  was  put  in  movement  on  the 
dd  of  February,  and  as  Suchet  Was  now  near  Gerona,  it  passed  the  Llo- 
bregat at  the  bridge  of  Molino  del  Rey  without  resistance.  On  the  6th, 
Sarsfield's  piquets  were  vigorously  attacked  at  San  Filieu  by  the  garrison  of 
Barcelona  ;  he  however  supported  them  with  his  whole  division,  and  being 
re-enforced  with  some  cavalry  repulsed  the  French  and  pursued  them  to 
the  walls.  On  the  7lh,  the  city  was  invested  on  the  land  side  by  Copons, 
who  was  soon  aided  by  Manso ;  on  the  seaboard  by  Admiral  Hallowel, 
who  following  the  movements  of  the  army  with  the  fleet  blockaded  the 
harbpur  with  the  Castor  frigate,  and  anchored  the  Fame  a  seventy-four 
off  Mataro.  On  the  8th,  intelligence  arrived  of  Van  Halen's  failure  at 
Tortosa;  but  the  blockade  of  Barcelona  continued  uninterrupted  until  the 
16th,  when  Clinton  was  informed  by  Copons  of  the  success  at  Lerida, 
Mequinenza,  and  Monzon.  The  garrisons  he  said,  would  march  upon  < 
Igualada,  and  Eroles  who,  under  pretence  of  causing  the  convention  to  be 
observed  by  the  somatenes,  was  to  follow  in  their  rear,  proposed  to  unde- 
ceive and  disarm  them  at  that  place.  On  the  17th,  however,  he  sent 
notice  that  Martorel  had  been  fixed  upon  in  preference  to  Igualada  for 
undeceiving  and  disarming  the  French,  and  as  they  would  be  at  the  former 
place  that  evening  General  Clinton  was  desired  to  send  some  of  his  troops 
there  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  project. 

This  change  of  plan  and  the  short  warning,  for  Martorel  was  a  long 
march  from  Barcelona,  together  with  the  doubts  and  embarrassments 
which  Copons'  conduct  always  caused,  inclined  the  English  general  to 
avoid  meddling  with  the  matter  at  all ;  yet  fearing  that  it  would  fail  in  the 
Spaniards'  hands,  he  finally  drafled  a  strong  division  of  troops  and  marched 
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ill  person  to  Martorel.  There  he  met  Copons,  who  now  told  him  that  the 
French  would  not  pass  Esparaguera  that  night,  that  Eroles  was  close  in 
their  rear,  and  another  division  of  the  Catalan  army  at  Bispal  blocking 
the  bridge  of  Martorel.  Clinton  immediately  undertook  to  pass  tlie  Llo- 
bregat,  meet  the  French  column,  and  block  the  road  of  San  Sadurni ;  and 
he  arranged  with  Copons  the  necessary  precautions  and  signals. 

About  nine  o'clock  General  Isidore  Lamarque  arrived  with  the  garri* 
sons  at  Martorel,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  Eroles.  No  other  troopa 
were  to  be  seen,  and  afler  a  short  halt  the  French  continued  their  march 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat,  where  the  Barcelona  road  enters  a 
narrow  pass  between  the  river  and  a  precipitous  hill.  When  they  were 
completely  entangled,  Clinton  sent  an  officer  to  forbid  their  further  pro- 
gress and  referred  them  to  Copons  who  was  at  Martorel  for  an  explanation, 
then  giving  the  signal  all  the  heights  around  were  instantly  covered  with 
armed  men.  -  It  was  in  vain  to  offer  resistance,  and  two  generals,  having 
two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  four  guns,  and  a  rich  military  chest,  capi- 
tulated, but  upon  conditions,  which  were  granted  and  immediately  violated 
with  circumstances  of  great  harshness  and  insult  to  the  prisoners.  The 
odium  of  this  baseness  which  was  quite  gratuitous,  since  the  French  help- 
less in  the  defile  must  have  submitted  to  any  terms,  attaches  entirely  to 
the  Spaniards.  Clinton  refused  to  meddle  in  any  manner  with  the  con- 
vention, he  had  not  been  a  parly  to  Van  Halen's  deceit,  he  appeared  only 
to  ensure  the  surrender  of  an  armed  force  in  the  field  which  the  Spaniards 
could  not  have  subdued  without  his  aid,  he  refused  even  to  be  present  at 
any  consultation  previous  to  the  capitulation,  and  notwithstanding  an 
assertion  to  the  contrary  in  Suchet*s  Memoirs  no  appeal  on  the  subject 
from  that  marshal  ever  reached  him.* 

During  the  whole  of  these  transactions  the  infatuation  of  the  French 
leaders  was  extreme.  The  chief  of  one  of  the  battalions  more  sagacious 
than  his  general  told  Lamarque,  in  the  night  of  the  KUh,  at  Igualada,  that 
he  was  betrayed,  at  the  same  time  urging  him  vainly  to  abandon  his*  artil- 
lery and  baggage  and  march  in  the  direction  of  Vich,  to  which  place  they 
could  force  their  way  in  despite  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  remarkable  also 
that  Robert  when  he  had  detected  the  imposture  and  failed  to  entice  Van 
Halen  into  Tortosa,  did  not  make  a  sudden  sally  upon  him  and  the  Spa- 
nish officers  who  were  with  him,  all  close  to  the  works.  And  still  more 
notable  is  it  that  the  other  governors,  the  more  especially  as  Van  Halen 
was  a  foreigner,  did  not  insist  upon  the  bearer  of  such  a  convention 
remaining  to  accompany  their  march.  It  has  been  well  observed  by 
Suchet  that  Van  Halen's  refusal  to  enter  the  gates  was  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  his  treachery. 

The  detachment  recalled  by  Napoleon  now  moved  into  France,  and  in 
March  was  followed  by  a  second  column  of  equal  force  which  was  at  first 
directed  upon  Lyons,  but  the  arrival  of  Lord  Wellington's  troops  on  the 
Garonne  caused,  as  we  shall  hereafler  find,  a  change  in  its  destination. 
Meanwhile,  by  order  of  the  minister  at  war,  Suchet  entered  into  a  fresh 
negotiation  with  Copons,  to  deliver  up  all  the  fortresses  held  by  his  troops 
except  Figueras  and  Rosas,  provided  the  garrisons  were  allowed  to  rejoin 
the  army.  The  Spanish  commander  assented,  and  the  authorities  generally 
were  anxious  to  adopt  the  proposal;  but  the  regency  referred  the  matter 
to  Lord  Wellington   who  rejected   it  without  hesitation,  as  tending  to 
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increase  the  force  immediately  opposed  to  him.  Thus  baffled  and  over- 
reached at  all  points,  Suchet  destroyed  the  works  of  Olot,  Besalu,  Bascara 
and  Palamos,  dismantled  Gerona  and  Rosas,  and  concentrated  his  forces 
at  Figueras.  He  was  followed  by  Copons,  but  though  he  still  had  twelve 
thousand  veterans  besides  the  national  guards  and  dep6ts  of  the  Freoch 
departments,  he  continued  most  obstinately  to  refuse  any  aid  to  Soult^aDd 
yet  remained  inactive  himself.  The  blockade  of  Barcelona  was  therefore 
maintained  by  the  allies  without  difficulty  or  danger  save  what  arose  from 
their  commissariat  embarrassments  and  the  efforts  of  the  garrison. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  Habert  made  a  sally  with  six  battalioiis, 
thinking  to  surprise  Sarsfield ;  he  was  however  beaten,  and  Colonel  Meder, 
the  Nassau  ofBcer  who  had  before  shown  his  attachment  to  the  French 
cause,  was  killed.  The  blockade  was  thus  continued  until  the  12th  of 
March,  when  Clinton  received  orders  from  Lord  Wellington  to  break  op 
his  army,  send  the  foreign  troops  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  Sicily,  and 
march  with  the  British  battalions  by  Tudela  to  join  the  great  army  in 
France.  Clinton  at  first  prepared  to  obey,  but  Suchet  was  still  in  strength, 
Copons  appeared  to  be  provoking  a  collision  though  he  was  quite  unable 
to  oppose  the  French  in  the  field ;  and  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Barce- 
lona in  addition,  after  the  Anglo-Sicilians  should  depart,  was  quite  im- 
possible. The  latter  therefore  remained,  and  on  the  19th  of  March  King 
Ferdinand  reached  the  French  frontier.  ^ 

This  event,  which  happening  five  or  even  three  months  before  would 
probably  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  war,  was  now  of  little  consequence. 
Suchet  first  proposed  to  Copons  to  escort  Ferdinand  with  the  French 
army  to  Barcelona  and  put  him  in  possession  of  that  place,  biit  this  the 
Spanish  general  dared  not  assent  to,  for  he  feared  Lord  Wellington  and 
his  own  regency,  and  was  closely  watched  by  Colonel  Coffin,  who  had 
been  placed  near  him  by  Sir  William  Clinton.  The  French  general  then 
proposed  to  the  king  a  convention  for  the  recovery  of  his  garrisons,  to 
which  Ferdinand  agreed  with  the  facility  of  a  false  heart.  His  great 
anxiety  was  to /each  Valencia,  because  the  determination  of  thecortez  to 
bind  him  to  conditions  before  he  recovered  his  throne  was  evident,  the 
Spanish  generals  were  apparently  faithful  to  the  cortez,  and  the  British 
influence  was  sure  to  be  opposed  to  him  while  he  was  burdened  with 
French  engagements. 

Suchet  had  been  ordered  to  demand  securities  for  the  restoration  of  his 
garrisons  previous  to  Ferdinand's  entry  into  Spain,  but  time  was  precious 
and  he  determined  to  escort  him  at  once  with  the  whole  French  army  to 
the  Fluvia,  having  first  received  a  promise  to  restore  the  garrisons.  He 
also  retained  his  brother  Don  Carlos  as  a  hostage  for  their  return,  but 
even  this  security  he  relinquished  when  the  king  in  a  second  letter,  written 
from  Gerona,  solemnly  confirmed  his  first  promise.*  On  the  24th  there- 
fore, in  presence  of  the  Catalan  and  French  armies,  ranged  in  order  of 
battle  on  either  bank  of  the  Fluvia,  Ferdinand  passed  that  river  and  be- 
came once  moVe.  king  of  Spain.  He  had  been  a  rebellious  son  in  the 
palace,  a  plotting  traitor  at  Aranjuez,  a  dastard  at  Bayonne,  an  effeminate 
superstitious  fawning  slave  at  Valencay,  and  now  af\er  six  years'  captivity 
he  returned  to  his  own  country  an  ungrateful  and  cruel  tyrant.  He  would 
have  been  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  of  f!>rinces  if  his  favourite 
brother  Don  Carlos  had  not  existed.     Reaching  the  camp  at  Barcelona  on 

*  Sachet**  Memoin. 
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the  30th,  he  dined  with  Sir  William  Clinton,  reviewed  the  allied  troops, 
and  then  proceeded  first  to  Zaragoza  and  finally  to  Valencia.  Marshal 
Suchet  says  the  honours  of  war  were  paid  to  him  by  all  the  French  gar- 
risons, but  this  was  not  the  case  at  Barcelona :  no  man  appeared  even  on 
the  walls.*  After  this  event  the  French  marshal  repassed  the  Pyrenees, 
leaving  only  one  division  at  Figueras;  and  Clinton  proceeded  to  break  up 
his  army,  but  was  again  stopped  by  the  vexatious  conduct  of  Copons  who 
would  not  relieve  the  Anglo-Sicilians  at  the  blockade,  nor  indeed  take  any 
iK>tice  of  the  English  general's  communications  on  the  subject  before  the 
11th  of  April.  On  the  14th  however  the  troops  marched,  part  to  embark 
at  Tarragona,  part  to  join  Lord  Wellington.  Copons  then  became  terri- 
fied lest  General  Robert,  abandoning  Tortosa,  should  join  Habert  at  Bar- 
celona, and  enclose  him  between  them  and  the  division  at  Figueras, 
wherefore  Clinton  once  nK)re  halted  to  protect  the  Spaniards^ 

Copons  had  indeed  some  reason  to  fear,  for  Habert  about  this  time 
received,  and  transmitted  to  Robert,  the  emperor's  orders  to  break  out  of 
Tortosa  and  gain  Barcelona,  instead  of  passing  by  the  valley  of  Venas- 
que  as  Suchet  had  before  prescribed:  the  twelve  thousand  men  thus 
united  were  then  to  push  into  France.  This  letter  was  intercepted,  copied, 
and  sent  on  to  Robert,  whose  answer  being  likewise  intercepted  showed 
that  he  was  not  prepared  and  had  no  inclination  for  the  enterprise.  Thb 
seen  Clinton  continued  his  embarkation  and  thus  completed  his  honour- 
able but  difficult  task.  With  a  force  weak  in  numbers,  and  nearly  desti- 
tute of  every  thing  that  constitutes  strength  in  the  field,  he  had  maintained 
a  forward  and  dangerous  position  for  eight  months ;  and  though  Copons' 
incapacity  and  ill-will,  and  other  circumstances  beyond  control,  did  not 
permit  him  to  perform  any  brilliant  actions,  he  occupied  the  attention  of 
a  very  superior  army,  suffered  no  disaster  and  gained  some  advantages* 

While  his  troops  were  embarking,  Habert,  in  furtherance  of  the  empe- 
ror's project,  made  a  vigorous  sally  on  the  18th,  and  though  repulsed  with 
loss  he  killed  or  wounded  eight  hundred  Spaniards.  This  was  a  lament- 
able combat.  The  war  had  terminated  long  before,  yet  intelligence  of 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  only  arrived  four  days  later.  Habert  was  now 
repeatedly  ordered  by  Suchet  and  the  Duke  of  Feltre  to  give  up  Barce- 
lona, but  warned  by  the  breach  of  former  conventions  he  held  it  untrl  he 
was  assured  that  all  the  French  garrisons  in  Valencia  had  returned  safely 
to  France,t  which  did  not  happen  until  the  28th  of  May,  when  he  yielded 
up  the  town  and  marched  to  his  own  country.  This  event,  the  last  ope- 
ration of  the  whole  war,  released  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon.  She  and  the 
old  Prince  of  Conti  had  been  retained  prisoners  in  the  city  during  the 
Spanish  struggle,  the  prince  died  early  in  1814,  the  duchess  survived,  and 
now  returned  to  France. 

How  strong  Napoleon's  hold  of  the  Peninsula  had  been,  how  little  the 
Spaniards  were  able  of  their  own  strength  to  shake  him  off,  was*  now 
apparent  to  all  the  world.  For  notwithstanding  Lord  Wellington's  great 
victories,  notwithstanding  the  invasion  of  France,  seven  fortresses,  Figue- 
ras, Barcelona,  Tortosa,  Morella,  Peniscola,  Saguntum,  and  Denia  were 
recovered,  not  by  arms  but  by  the  general  peace.  And  but  for  the 
deceits  of  VanHalen  there  would  have  been  three  others  similarly  situated 
in  the  eastern  parts  alone,  while  in  the  north  Santona  was  recovered  in 
the  same  manner;  for  neither  the  long*  blockade  nor  the  active  operations 

*  Memoir  by  Sir  WiUiam  Clinton,  MS.  t  Lafaille. 
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against  that  place,  of  which  some  account  shall  now  he  gtveD,  caiued  it 
to  surrender. 

The  site  of  Santona  is  one  of  those  promontories  frequent  on  the  coast 
of  Spain  which,  connected  by  low  sandy  necks  with  the  main  land,  ofier 
«)od  harbours.  Its  waters,  deep  and  capacious,  furnished  two  bays* 
The  outer  one,  or  roadstead,  was  commanded  by  the  works  of  Santooa 
itself,  and  by  those  of  Laredo,  a  considerable  town  lying  at  the  ibot  of  a 
mountain  on  the  opposite  point  of  the  harbour.  A  narrow  entrance  to 
the  inner  port  was  between  a  spit  of  land,  called  the  Puntal,  and  the  low 
isthmus  on  which  the  town  of  Santona  is  built.  The  natural  strength  of 
the  ground  was  very  great,  but  the  importance  of  Santona  arose  from  its 
peculiar  situation  as  a  harbour  and  fort  of  support  in  the  Montana  de  St. 
'  Ander.  By  holding  it  the  French  shut  out  the  British  shipping  from  the 
only  place  which  b&ing  defensible  on  the  land  side  furnished  a  good  har- 
bour between  San  Sebastian  and  Coruna ;  they  thus  protected  the  sea- 
flank  of  their  long  line  of  invasion,  obtained  a  port  of  refuge  for  their 
own  coasting  vessels,  and  a  post  of  support  for  the  moveable  columns  sent 
to  chase  the  partidas,  which  abounded  in  that  rough  district.  And  when 
the  battle  of  Vittoria  placed  the  allies  on  the  Bidassoa,  from  Santona  iasiied 
forth  a  number  of  privateers  who,  as  we  have  seen,  intercepted  Lord 
Wellington's  supplies  and  interrupted  his  communication  with  Coruna, 
Oporto,  Lisbon,  and  even  with  England. 

The  advantages  of  possessing  Santona  were  felt  early  by  both  parties; 
the  French  seized  it  at  once,  and  although  the  Spaniards  recovered  pos- 
session of  it  in  1810*  they  were  driven  out  again  immediately.  The 
English  ministers  then  commenced  deliberating  and  concocting  extensive 
and  for  that  reason  injudicious  and  impracticable  plans  of  oflensive  ope- 
rations, to  be  based  upon  the  possession  of  Santona  ;t  meanwhile  Napol^m 
fortified  it,:|:  and  kept  it  to  the  end  of  the  war.  In  August,  1812,  its  im- 
portance was  better  understood  by  the  Spaniards,  and  it  was  continually 
menaced  by  the  numerous  bands  of  Biscay,  the  Asturias  and  the  Montana- 
Fourteen  hundred  men,  including  the  crew  of  a  corvette,  then  formed  its 
garrison,  the  works  were  not  very  strong,  and  only  forty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery were  mounted.  Napoleon,  however,  foreseeing  the  disastprs  which 
Marmont  was  provoking,  sent  General  Lameth,  a  chosen  officer,  to  take 
charge  of  the  defence.  He  immediately  augmented  the  works,  and  con- 
structed advanced  redoubts  on  two  hills,  called  the  Gromo  and  the  Brusco, 
which,  like  San  Bartolomeo  at  San  Sebastian,  closed  the  isthmus  inland. 
He  also  erected  a  strong  redoubt  and  blockhouse  on  the  Puntal  to  com* 
mand  the  straits,  and  to  sweep  the  roadstead  in  conjunction  with  the  (brt 
of  Laredo  which  he  repaired.  This  done,  he  formed  several  minor  bat- 
teries and  cast  a  chain  to  secure  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour, 
and  then  covered  the  rocky  promontory  of  Santona  itself  with  defensive 
works. 

Some  dismounted  guns  remained  in  the  arsenal,  others  which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  took  the  place  in  1810 
were  fished  up,  and  the  garrison  felling  trees  in  the  vicinity  made  car- 
riages for  them ;  by  these  means  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns  were  finally 
placed  in  battery,  and  there  was  abundance  of  ammunition.  The  corvette 
was  not  seaworthy,  but  the  governor  e^ablished  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats, 
and  oihcr  small  crafl,  which  sallied  forth  whenever  the  signal-posts  on  the 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pag^  209.  t  Ibid,  page  264.  t  Ibid,  page  265. 
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headland  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  vessels  liable  to  attack,  or  of 
Fjpench  coasters  bringing  provisions  and  stores.  The  garrison  had  pre- 
▼iously  lost  many  men,  killed  in  a  barbarous  manner  by  the  partida8,and 
is  revenge  they  never  gave  quarter  to  their  enemies.  Lameth,  shocked  at 
their  inhumanity,  resolutely  forbade,  under  pain  of  death,  any  farther 
reprisals,  rewarded  those  men  who  brought  in  prisoners,  and  treated  the 
latter  with  gentleness :  the  Spaniards,  discovering  this,  also  changed  their 
system,  and  civilization  resumed  its  rights.  From  this  time  military  ope- 
nuiona  were  incessant,  the  garrison  sometimes  made  sallies,  sometiroes 
sustained  partial  attacks,  sometimes  aided  the  moveable  columns  employed 
Vy  the  dififerent  generals  of  the  army  of  the  horth  to  put  down  the  partisan 
warftire,  which  was  seldom  even  lulled  in  the  Montana. 

AAer  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  Santona  being  left  to  its  own  resources 
was  invested  on  the  land  side  by  a  part  of  the  troops  composing  the 
Gailician  or  fourth  Spanish  army.  It  was  blockaded  on  the  seaboard  bj 
the  English  ships  of  war,  but  only  nominally,  for  the  garrison  received 
supplies,  and  the  flotilla  vexed  Lord  Wellington's  communications,  took 
many  of  his  store-ships  and  other  vessels,  delayed  his  convoys,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  The  land  blockade  thus  also 
became  a  nullity  and  the  Spanish  officers  complained  with  reason  that 
they  sufiered  privations  and  endured  hardships  without  an  object.  These 
complaints  and  his  own  embarrassments,  caused  by  Lord  Melville's  ne* 
gleet,  induced  Lord  Wellington  in  October,  1813,  when  he  could  ill  spare 
troops,  to  employ  a  British  brigade  under  Lord  Aylmer  in  the  attack  of 
Santona ;  the  project,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  was  not  executed, 
bat  an  English  engineer.  Captain  Wells,  was  sent  with  some  sappers 
and  miners  to  quicken  the  operations  of  the  Spanish  officers,  and  his 
small  detachment  has  been  by  a  French  writer  magnified  into  a  whole 
battalion.* 

Captain  Wells  remained  six  months,  for  the  Spanish  generals  though 
brave  and  willing  were  tainted  with  the  national  defect  of  procrastination* 
The  siege  made  no  progress  until  the  13th  of  February,  1814,  when 
Creneral  Barco,  the  Spanish  commander,  carried  the  fort  of  Puntal  in 
the  night  by  escalade,  killing  thirty  men  and  taking  twenty-three  priso- 
ners ;  yet  the  fort  being  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Santona  works  was 
necessarily  dismantled  and  abandoned  the  next  morning.  A  piquet  was 
however  lefl  there,  and  the  French  opened  their  batteries,  but  as  this  did 
not  dislodge  the  Spaniards  Lameth  embarked  a  detachment  and  recovered 
his  fort.  However,  in  the  night  of  the  21st,  General  Barco  ordered  an 
attack  to  be  made  with  a  part  of  his  force  upon  the  outposts  of  £1  Grumo 
and  Brusco,  on  the  Santona  side  of  the  harbour,  and  led  the  remainder  of 
his  troops  in  person  to  storm  the  fort  and  town  of  Laredo.  He  carried 
the  latter  and  also  some  outer  defences  of  the  fort,  which  being  on  a  rock 
was  only  to  be  approached  by  an  isthmus  so  narrow  as  to  be  closed  by  a 
single  fortified  house.  In  the  assault  of  the  body  of  this  fort  Barco  was 
killed  and  the  attack  ceased,  but  the  troops  retained  what  they  had  won, 
and  established  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  they  were 
covered  from  fire.  The  attack  on  the  other  side,  conducted  by  Colonel 
Llorente,  was  successful ;  he  carried  the  smallest  of  the  two  outworks  on 
the  Brusco,  and  closely  invested  the  largest  af\er  an  ineffectual  attempt  by 
mine  and  assault  to  take  it.     A  large  breach  Was  however  made,  and  the 
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commandant  seeing  he  could  no  longer  defend  his  post,  valiantly  broke 
through  the  investment  and  gained  the  work  of  the  Grumo.  He  was 
however  aided  by  the  appearance  on  the  isthmus  of  a  strong  column  which 
sallied  at  the  same  time  from  the  works  on  the  Santona  promontory,  and 
the  next  day  the  Grumo  itself  was  abandoned  by  the  French. 

Captain  Wells,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  Puntal  escalade,  now 
^renuously  urged  the  Spaniards  to  crown  the  counterscarp  of  the  ibrt  at 
Laredo  and  attack  vigorouslyr  but  they  preferred  establishing  four  field- 
pieces  to  batter  it  in  form  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  yards*  These 
guns  as  might  be  expected,  were  dismounted  the  moment  they  began  to 
fire,  and  thus  corrected,  the  Spanish  generals  committed  the  direction  of 
the  attack  to  Wells.  He  immediately  opened  a  heavy  musketry  fire  on 
the  fort  to  stifle  the  noise  of  his  workmen,  then  pushing  trenches  up  the  • 
hill  close  to  the  counterscarp  in  the  night,  he  was  proceeding  to  burst 
open  the  gate  with  a  few  field-pieces  and  to  cut  down  the  palisades,  when 
the  Italian  garrison,  whose  muskets  from  constant  use  had  become  so  fool 
that  few  would  go  off,  mutinied  against  their  commander  and  making  him 
prisoner  surrendered  the  place.*  This  event  gave  the  allies  the  command 
of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  Lameth  offered  to  capitulate  in  April 
upon  condition  of  returning  to  France  with  his  garrison.  Lord  Wellingtoo 
refused  the  condition,  Santona  therefore  remained  a  few  days  longer  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  and  was  finally  evacuated  at  the  general  oeasa- 
tion  of  hostilities. 

Having  now  terminated  the  narrative  of  all  military  and  political  events 
which  happened  in  the  Peninsula,  the  reader  will  henceforth  be  enabled 
to  follow  without  interruption  the  events  of  the  war  in  the  south  of  France, 
which  shall  be  continued  in  the  next  book, 

*  Proff  uional  papers  b^  the  royal  eogineerm. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Ntpoleon  recalls  several  diTiiions  of  infantrj  and  cavalry  from  SouIt*8  army — Embarruv* 
menta  of  that  marshal — M.  fiatbedat.  a  banker  of  Bayonne.  offers  to  aid  the  allies  socreclj 
with  money  and  provisions — La  Rocbe-Jacquelin  and  other  Bourbon  partisans  arrive  at 
the  allies*  head-quarters — ^The  Duke  of  Angouleme  arrives  there — Lord  Wellingtoii*^ 
political  views — General  reflections — Soult  embarrassed  by  the  hostility  of  the  Frenok 
people — Lord  Wellington  embarrassed  by  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards— Soolt's  remiilb* 
lUe  project  for  the  defence  of  France— Napoleon's  reasons  for  neglectins  it  put  hypo- 
thetically— Lord  Wellington's  situation  suddenly  ameliorated — His  wise  policy^  forest^, 
and  diligence-^Resolves  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Adoar  below  Bayonne,  and  to  dnvt 
2Soalt  from  that  river — Soult's  system  of  defence — Numbers  of  the  contending  armie»^ 
Paasage  of  the  Gaves — Combat  of  Garris — Lord  Wellington  forces  the  line  of  the  BidooM 
and  Gave  de  Maul^n — Soult  takes  the  line  of  the  Gave  d'Oloron  and  resolves  to  chai^ 
hit  system  of  operation. 

LoBD  Wellington's  difficulties  have  been  described.  Those  of  his 
adversary  were  even  more  embarrassing  because  the  evil  was  at  the 
root;  it  was  not  misapplication  of  power  but  the  want  of  power  itaelf 
which  paralysed  Soult's  operations.  Napoleon  trusted  much  to  the 
efiect  of  his  treaty  with  Ferdinand  who,  following  his  intentions,  should 
have  entered  Spain  in  November,  but  the  intrigues  to  retard  his  journey 
continued,  and  though  Napoleon,  when  the  refusal  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Spanish  government  became  known,  permitted  him  to  return  without  any 
conditions,  as  thinking  his  presence  would  alone  embarrass  and  perhaps 
break  the  English  alliance  with  Spain,  he  did  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
arrive  until  March.  How  the  emperor's  views  were  frustrated  by  his 
secret  enemies  is  one  of  the  obscure  parts  of  French  history,  at  this 
period,  which  time  may  possibly  clear  but  probably  only  with  a  feeble 
and  uncertain  light.  For  truth  can  never  be  expected  in  the  memoirs* 
if  any  should  appear,  of  such  men  as  Talleyrand,  Fouche,  and  other 
politicians  of  their  stamp,  whose  plots  rendered  his  supernatural  efforts  to 
rescue  France  from  her  invaders  abortive.  Meanwhile  there  is  nothing 
to  check  and  expose  the  political  and  literary  empirics  who  never  fail  on 
such  occasions  to  poison  the  sources  of  history. 

Relying  upon  the  effect  which  the  expected-  journey  of  Ferdinand 
would  produce,  and  pressed  by  the  necessity  of  augmenting  ,his  own 
weak  army.  Napoleon  gnve  notice  to  Soult  that  he  must  ultimately 
take  from  him,  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry.  The 
undecided  nature  of  his  first  battle  at  Brienne  caused  him  to  enforce 
this  notice  in  the  beginning  of  February,  but  he  had  previously  sent 
imperial  commissaries  to  the  different  departments  of  France,  with 
instructions  to  hasten  the  new  conscription,  to  form  national  and  urban 
guards,  to  draw  forth  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  aid  the 
operations  of  the  armies  by  the  action  of  the  people.     These  measures 
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however  failed  generally  in  the  south.  The  urhan  cohorts  were  indeed 
readily  formed  as  a  means  of  police,  and  the  conscription  was  eucoetafuU 
hut  the  people  remained  sullen  and  apathetic ;  and  the  civil  commisaanes 
are  said  to  have  been,  with  some  exceptions,  pompous,  declamatory,  and 
affecting  great  state  and  dignity  without  energy  and  activity.*  Ill-will 
was  also  produced  by  the  vexatious  and  corrupt  conduct  of  the  subordi- 
nate government  agents,  who  seeing  in  the  general  distress  and  confusion 
a  good  opportunity  to  forward  their  personal  interests,  oppressed  the 
people  for  their  own  profit.  This  it  was  easy  to  do,  because  the  extreme 
want  of  money  rendered  requisitions  unavoidable,  and  under  the  confused 
direction  of  civilians,  partly  ignorant  and  unused  to  difficult  times,  partly 
corrupt,  and  partly  disaffected  to  the  emperor,  the  abuses  inevitably 
attendant  upon  such  a  system  were  numerous;  and  to  the  people  so 
offensive,  that  numbers  to  avoid  them  parsed  with  their  carts  and  utensite 
into  the  lines  of  the  allies.  An  official  letter  written  from  Bayonne  at 
this  period  ran  thus :  *'  The  English  general's  policy  and  the  good  disci- 
pline he  maintains  do  us  more  harm  than  ten  battles.  Every  peasant 
wishes  to  be  under  his  protection." 

Another  source  of  anger  was  Soult's  works  near  Bayonne,  where  the 
richer  inhabitants  could  not  bear  to  have  their  country  villas  and  gardens 
destroyed  by  the  engineer,  he  who  spares  not  for  beauty  or  for  pleasure 
where  his  military  traces  are  crossed.  The  merchants,  a  class  nearly 
alike  in  all  nations,  with  whom  profit  stands  for  country,  had  been  with 
a  few  exceptions  long  averse  to  Napoleon's  policy,  which  from  necessity 
interfered  with  their  commerce.  And  this  feeling  must  have  been  very 
strong  in  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  for  one  Batbedat,  a  banker  of  the 
former  place,  having  obtained  leave  to  go  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz  under  pre- 
tence of  settling  the  accounts  of  English  officers,  prisoners  of  war,  to 
whom  he  had  advanced  money,  offered  Lord  Wellington  to  supply  his 
army  with  various  commodities  and  even  to  provide  money  for  bills  on 
the  English  treasury.  In  return  he  demanded  licenses  for  twenty  vessels 
to  go  from  Bordeaux,  RQchelle  and  Nantes,  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  they 
were  given  on  condition  that  he  should  not  carry  back  colonial  produce. 
The  English  navy  however  showed  so  little  inclination  to  respect  them 
that  the  banker  and  his  coadjutors  hesitated  to  risk  their  vessels,  and 
thus  saved  them,  for  the  English  ministers  refused  to  sanction  the  licenses 
and  rebuked  their  general. 

During  these  events  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons,  coming  from  Bri- 
tany  and  La  Vendee,  spread  themselves  ail  over  the  south  of  France  and 
entered  into  direct  communication  with  Lord  Wellington.  One  of  the 
celebrated  family  of  La  Roche- Jacquelin  arrived  at  his  head -quarters, 
Bernadotte  sent  an  agent  to  those  parts,  and  the  Count  of  Grammont,  then 
serving  as  a  captain  in  the  British  cavalry,  was  at  the  desire  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Mailhos,  another  of  the  malecontents,  sent  to  England  to  call  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  forward.  Finally  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme  arrived  suddenly  at  the  head -quarters,  and  he  was  received  with 
respect  in  private,  though  not  suffered  to  attend  the  movements  of  the 
army.  The  English  general  indeed,  being  persuaded  that  the  great  body 
of  the  French  people,  especially  in  the  south,  were  inimical  to  Napoleon's 
government,  was  sanguine  as  to  the  utility  of  encouraging  a  Bourbon  party. 
Yet  he  held  his  judgment  in  abeyance,  sagaciously  observing  that  he  could 
not  come  to  a  safe  conclusion  merely  from  the  feelings  of  some  people 

*  Soalt*a  Detpatchet,  MSS. 
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in  one  corner  of  France ;  and  as  the  allied  sovereigns  seemed  backward 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand  unless  some  positive  general  movement  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbons  was  made,  and  there  were  negotiations  for  peace  actually 
going  on,  it  would  be,  he  observed,  unwise  and  ungenerous  to  precipitate 
the  partisans  of  the  fallen  house  into  a  premature  outbreak  and  then  leave 
them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  enemy. 

That  Lord  Wellington  should  have  6een  convinced  the  prevailing 
opinion  was  against  Napoleon  is  not  surprising,  because  every  appearance 
at  the  time  would  seem  to  prove  it  so ;  and  certain  it  is  that  a  very  strong 
Bourbon  party  and  one  still  stronger  averse  to  the  continuation  of  war 
existed.  But  in  civil  commotions  nothing  is  more  dangerous,  nothing 
more  deceitful  than  the  outward  show  and  declarations  on  such  occasions* 
The  great  mass  of  men  in  all  nations  are  only  endowed  with  moderate 
capacity  and  spirit,  and  as  their  thoughts  are  intent  upon  the  preservation 
of  their  families  and  property  they  must  bend  to  circumstances ;  thus  fear 
and  suspicion,  ignorance,  baseness  and  good  feeling,  all  combine  to  urge 
men  in  troubled  times  to  put  on  the  mask  of  enthusiasm  for  the  moat 
powerful,  while  selfish  knaves  ever  shout  with  the  loudest.  Let  the  scene 
change  and  the  multitude  will  turn  with  the  facility  of  a  weathercock* 
Lord  Wellington  soon  discovered  that  the  Count  of  Viel  Castel,  Berna- 
dotte's  agent,  while  pretending  to  aid  the  Bourbons  was  playing  a  double 
part)  and  only  one  year  af\er  this  period  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba, 
and  neither  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  nor  the  energy  of 
the  duchess,  nor  all  the  activity  of  their  partisans,  could  raise  in  this  very 
country  more  than  the  semblance  of  an  opposition  to  him.  The  tri-colour 
was  every  where  hoisted  and  the  Bourbon  party  vanished.  And  this  was 
the  true  test  of  national  feeling,  because  in  1814  the  white  colours  were 
supported  by  foreign  armies,  and  misfortune  had  bowed  the  great  demo- 
cratic chief  to  the  earth ;  but  when  rising  again  in  his  wondrous  might  he 
came  back  alone  from  Elba,  the  poorer  people,  with  whom  only  patriotism 
is  ever  really  to  be  found,  and  that  because  they  are  poor  and  therefore 
unsophisticated,  crowded  to  meet  him  and  hail  him  as  a  father.  Not 
because  they  held  him  entirely  blameless.  Who  born  of  woman  isl 
They  demanded  redress  of  grievances  even  while  they  clung  instinc- 
tively to  him  as  their  stay  and  protection  against  the  locust  tyranny  of 
aristocracy. 

There  wsis  however  at  this  period  in  Prance  enough  of  discontent, 
passion  and  intrigue,  enough  of  treason,  and  enough  of  grovelling  spirit 
in  adversity,  added  to  the  natural  desire  of  escaping  the  ravages  of  war, 
a  desire  so  carefully  fostered  by  the  admirable  policy  of  the  English 
general,  as  to  render  the  French  general's  position  extremely  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  of  this  remarkable 
period,  that  while  Soult  expected  relief  by  the  Spaniards  falling  away  from 
the  English  alliance.  Lord  Wellington  received  from  the  French  secret 
and  earnest  warnings  to  beware  of  some  great  act  of  treachery  meditated 
by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  at  this  period  also  that  Morillo  and  other 
generals  encouraged  their  soldiers'  licentiousness,  and  displayed  their 
own  ill-will  by  sullen  discontent  and  captious  complaints,  while  the  civil 
authorities  disturbed  the  communications  and  made  war  in  their  fashion 
against  the  hospitals  and  magazines. 

His  apprehensions  and  vigilance  are  plainly  to  be  traced  in  his  cor- 
respondence. Writing  about  General  Copons  he  says,  **  His  conduct  is 
quite  unjustifiable  both  in  concealing  what  he  knew  of  the  Duke  de  San 
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Oarlos'  arrival  and  the  nature  of  hia  mission."  In  another  letter  he 
obaefves,  that  the  Spanish  military  people  about  himself  desired  peaee 
with  Napoleon  according  to  the  treaty  of  Valen9ay ;  that  they  aU  had 
some  notion  of  what  had  occurred  and  yel  had  been  quite  silent  about  it ; 
that  he  had  repeated  intelligence  from  the  French  of  some  act  of  treachery 
meditated  by  the  Spaniards ;  that  several  persons  of  that  nation  had  oome 
from  Bayonne  to  circulate  reports  of  peace,  and  charges  gainst  the 
British  which  he  knew  would  be  received  on  that  frontier ;  that  he  had 
arrested  a  man  calling  himself  an  agent  of  and  actually  bearing  a  letter  of 
credence  from  Ferdinand. 

But  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  alarm  he  felt  was  his  great  satitfac* 
tion  at  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  government  in  rejecting  the  treaty 
brought  by  San  Carlos  and  Palafox.  Sacrificing  all  his  former  great  and 
just  resentment,  he  changed  at  once  from  an  enemy  to  a  friend  of  the 
regency,  supported  the  members  of  it  against  the  serviles,  sfioke  of  the 
matter  as  being  the  most  important  concern  of  all  that  had  engaged  his 
attention,  and  when  the  Count  of  I'Abispal,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the 
regency,  proposed  some  violent  and  decided  action  of  hostility  which  a 
few  weeks  before  would  have  been  received  with  pleasure,  he  checked  and 
softened  him,  observing,  that  the  conduct  of  tho  government  about  the 
treaty  should  content  every  Spaniard,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  act  with 
more  frankness  and  loyalty,  and  that  they  had  procured  honour  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  nation  not  only  in  England  but  all  over  Europe.  Such 
ia  the  light  mode  in  which  words  are  applied  by  public  men,  even  by  the 
noblest  and  greatest,  when  their  wishes  are  fulfilled.  This  glorious  and 
honourable  conduct  of  the  regency  was  simply  a  resolution  to  uphold  their 
personal  power  and  that  of  their  faction,  both  of  which  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  arrival  of  the  king. 

Napoleon  hoping  much  from  the  efiect  of  these  machinations,  not  only 
intimated  to  Soult,  as  I  have  already  shown,  that  he  would  require  ten 
thousand  of  his  infantry  immediately,  but  that  twice  that  number  with  a 
division  of  cavalry  would  be  called  away  if  the  Spaniards  fell  off  from  the 
English  alliance.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  then  foreseeing  the  ultimate 
result  of  his  own  operations  against  Wellington,  conceived  a  vast  general 
plan  of  action  which  showed  how  capable  a  man  he  was  to  treat  the 
greatest  questions  of  military  policy. 

^  Neither  his  numbers  nor  means  of  supply  aAer  Wellington  had  gained 
the  hanks  of  the  Adour  above  Bayonne  would,  he  said,  suffice  to  maintain 
his  positions  covering  that  fortress  and  menacing  the  allies'  right  flank; 
the  time,  therefore,  approached  when  he  must,  even  without  a  reduction 
of  force,  abandon  Bayonne  to  its  own  resources  and  fight  his  battles  on  the 
numerous  rivers  which  run  with  concentric  courses  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Adour.  Leval's  and  Boyer*s  divisions  of  infantry  were  to  join  the 
grand  army  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Abbe's  division  was  to  re-enforce  the 
garrison  of  Bayonne  and  its  camp  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  but  he  con- 
sidered this  force  too  great  for  a  simple  general  of  division  and  wished  to 
give  it  to  General  Reille,  whose  corps  would  be  broken  up  by  the  depar- 
ture of  the  detachments.  That  officer  was,  however,  altogether  averse, 
and  as  an  unwilling  commander  would  be  half  beaten  before  the  battle 
commenced,  he  desired  that  Count  d'Erlon  should  be  appointed  in  Reille's 
place. 

^  The  active  army  remaining  could  not  then  be  expected  to  fight  the 
allies  in  pitched  battles,  and  he  therefore  recommended  the  throwing  it  as 
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a  ^eat  partisan  corps  00  the  left,  touching  always  on  the  Pyrenees  and 
ready  to  fall  upon  Lord  Wellington's  flank  and  rear  if  he  should  penetrate 
into  France.  Clauzel,  a  native  of  those  parts  and  speaking  the  country 
language,  was  by  his  military  qualities  and  knowledge  the  most  suitable 
person  to  command.  General  Reilie  could  then  march  with  the  troops 
called  to  the  great  army,  and  as  there  would  be  nothing  lefl  for  him,  Soult, 
to  do  in  these  parts  he  desired  to  be  employed  where  he  could  aid  the  em- 
peror with  more  effect.  This  he  pressed  urgently  because,  notwithstand- 
ing the  refusal  of  the  cortez  to  receive  the  treaty  of  Valen^ay,  it  was 
probable  the  war  on  the  eastern  frontier  would  oblige  the  emperor  to  recall 
all  the  troops  designated.  It  would  then  become  imperative  to  change 
from  a  regular  to  an  irregular  warfare,  in  which  a  numerous  corps  of 
partisans  would  be  more  valuable  than  the  shadow  of  a  regular  army 
without  value  or  confidence,  and  likely  to  be  destroyed  in  the  first  great 
battle.  For  these  partisans  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  central  power  and 
director.  Clauzel  was  the  man  nK>st  fitted  for  the  task.  He  ought  to  have 
under  his  orders  all  the  generals  who  were  in  command  in  the  military 
departments  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  with  power  to  force 
all  the  inhabitants  to  take  arms  and  act  under  his  directions. 

^*  I  am  sensible,"  he  continued,  **•  that  this  system,  one  of  the  least  un- 
happy consequences  of  which  would  be  to  leave  the  enemy  apparently 
master  of  all  the  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Garonne,  can 
only  be  justified  by  the  necessity  of  forming  an  army  in  the  centre  of 
France  sufficiently  powerful  to  fend  ofiTihe  multitude  of  our  enemies  from 
the  capital ;  but  if  Paris  falls  all  will  be  lost,  whereas  if  it  be  saved  thQ 
loss  of  a  few  large  towns  in  the  south  can  be  repaired.  I  propose  then  to 
form  a  great  army  in  front  of  Paris  by  a  union  of  all  the  disposable  troops 
of  the  armies  on  the  difierent  frontiers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  spread 
what  remains  of  the  latter  as  partisans  wherever  the  enemy  penetrates  or 
threatens  to  penetrate.  All  the  marshals  of  France,  the  generals  and 
other  officers,  either  in  activity  or  in  retirement,  who  shall  not  be  attached 
to  the  great  central  army,  should  then  repair  to  their  departments  to  or-  * 
ganize  the  partisan  corps  and  bring  those  not  actively  useful  as  such  up 
to  the  great  point  of  union,  and  they  should  have  military  power  to  make 
all  men  able  to  bear  arms,  find  them  at  their  own  expense.  .  •  .  This 
measure  is  revolutionary,  but  will  infallibly  produce  important  results, 
while  none  or  at  least  a  very  feeble  effect  will  be  caused  by  the  majority 
of  the  imperial  commissioners  already  sent  to  the  military  divisions.  They 
are  grand  persons,  they  ten»porize,  make  proclamations  and  treat  every 
thing  as  civilians,  instead  of  acting  with  vigour  to  obtain  promptly  a  result 
which  would  astonish  the  world ;  for  notwithstanding  the  cry  to  the  con- 
trary, the  resources  of  France  are  jiot  exhausted,  what  is  wanted  is  to 
make  those  who  possess  resources  use  them  for  the  defence  of  the  throne 
and  the  emperor." 

Having  thus  explained  his  views,  he  again  requested  to  be  recalled  to 
Paris  to  serve  near  the  emperor,  but  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  obey 
any  order  and  serve  in  any  manner ;  all  he  demanded  was  clear  instruc- 
tions with  reference  to  the  events  that  might  occur : — 1**.  What  he  should 
do  if  the  treaty  arrangements  with  Ferdinand  had  no  efifect  and  the  Spa- 
nish troops  remained  with  Lord  Wellington; — 2**.  If  those  troops  retired 
and  the  British,  seeing  the  French  weakened  by  detachments,  should 
alone  penetrate  into  France : — 3^.  If  the  changes  in  Spain  should  cause 
the  allies  to  retire  altogether. 
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Such  was  Soult's  plan  of  action ;  but  hi9  great  project  was  not  adopted, 
and  the  emperor's  reasons  for  neglecting  it  have  not  been  made  known. 
Nor  can  the  workings  of  that  capricious  mind  be  judged  of  witboot  m 
knowledge  of  all  the  objects  and  conditions  of  his  combinations.  Yet  it 
is  not  improbable  that  at  this  period  he  did  not  despair  of  rejecting  tlm 
allies  beyond  the  Rhine  either  by  force  of  arms,  by  negotiation,  or  by 
working  upon  the  family  pride  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  With  tlm 
hope  he  would  be  naturally  averse  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  civil  war  by 
placing  France  under  martial  law,  or  of  reviving  the  devouring  fire  of 
revolution  which  it  had  been  his  project  for  so  many  years  to  qudl ;  and 
this  is  the  more  probable  because  it  seems  nearly  certain,  that  one  of  hia 
reasons  for  replacing  Ferdinand  on  the  Spanish  throne  was  his  fear  lest 
the  republican  doctrines  which  had  gained  ground  in  Spain  should  spreau 
to  France.  Was  he  wrong  ?  The  fierce  democrat  will  answer  Yes!  Bot 
the  man  who  thinks  that  real  liberty  was  never  attained  under  a  single 
unmixed  form  of  government  giving  no  natural  vent  to  the  swelling  prida 
of  honour,  birth  or  riches ;  those  who  measure  the  weakness  of  purs 
republicanism  by  the  miserable  state  of  France  at  home  and  abroad  wben 
Napoleon  by  assuming  power  saved  her ;  those  who  saw  America  with 
all  her  militia  and  her  licentious  liberty  unable  to  prevent  three  thousand 
British  soldiers  from  passing  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  and  bumii^ 
her  capital,  will  hesitate  to  condemn  him.  And  this  without  detriment  to 
the  democratic  principle  which  in  substance  may  and  should  always 
govern  under  judicious  forms.  Napoleon  early  judged,  and  the  event  has 
proved  he  judged  truly,  that  the  democratic  spirit  of  France,  however 
violent,  was  unable  to  overbear  the  aristocratic  and  monarchic  tendencies 
of  Europe ;  wisely  therefore,  while  he  preserved  the  essence  of  the  first 
by  fostering  equality,  he  endeavoured  to  blend  it  with  the  other  two ;  thus 
satisfying  as  far  as  the  nature  of  human  institutions  would  permit  the  condi- 
tions of  the  great  problem  he  had  undertaken  to  solve.  His  object  was 
the  reconstruction  of  the  social  fabric  which  had  been  shattered  bv  the 
French  revolution,  mixing  with  the  new  materials  all  that  remained  of  the 
old  sufficiently  unbroken  to  build  with  again.  If  he  failed  to  render  bis 
structure  stable  it  was  because  his  design  was  misunderstood,  and  the 
terrible  passions  let  loose  by  the  previous  stupendous  explosion  were  too 
mighty  even  for  him  to  compress. 

To  have  accepted  Soult's  project  would  have  been  to  endanger  hia 
work,  to  save  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  system,  and  probably  to  plunge 
France  again  into  the  anarchy  from  which  he  had  with  so  much  care  and 
labour  drawn  her.  But  as  1  have  before  said,  and  it  is  true.  Napoleon's 
ambition  was  for  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  France,  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  Europe,  for  the  stability  of  the  system  which  he  had  formed  with 
that  end,  never  for  himself  personally  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  muUitudea 
«of  many  nations  instinctively  revere  his  memory.  And  neither  the 
monarch  nor  the  aristocrat,  dominant  though  they  be  by  his  fall,  feel 
themselves  so  easy  in  their  high  places  as  to  rejoice  much  in  their  victory* 

Whatever  Napoleon's  motive  was,  he  did  not  adopt  Soult's  project, «nd 
in  February  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  Treilhard's  cavalry  with  many 
batteries  were  withdrawn.  Two  thousand  of  the  best  soldiers  were  also 
selected  to  join  the  imperial  guards,  and  all  the  gendarmes  were  sent  lo 
the  interior.  The  total  number  of  old  soldiers  left,  did  not,  including  the 
division  of  Greneral  Paris,  exceed  forty  thousand  exclusive  of  the  garrison 
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of  Bayonne  and  oiher  posts,  and  the  conscripts,  beardless  youths,  were 
for  the  most  part  unfit  to  enter  the  line,  nor  were  there  enough  of  muskets 
in  the  arsenals  to  arm  them.  It  is  remarkable  also,  as  showing  hoW 
easily  military  operations  may  be  afiected  by  distant  operations,  that 
Soult  expected  and  dreaded  at  this  time  the  descent  of  a  great  English 
army  upon  the  coast  of  La,  Vendee,  led  thereto  by  intelligence  of  an  ex* 
pedition  preparing  in  England,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  really  to  aid 
the  Dutch  revolt. 

While  the  French  general's  power  was  thus  diminished.  Lord  Welling- 
ton's situation  was  as  suddenly  ameliorated.     First  by  the  arrival  of  re- 
enforcements,  next  by  the  security  he  felt  from  the  rejection  of  the  treaty 
of  yalen9ay,  lastly  by  the  approach  of  better  weather,  and  the  acquisition 
of  m  very  large  sum  in  gold  which  enabled  him  not  only  to  put  his  Anglo- 
Portuguese  in  activity  but  also  to  bring  the  Spaniards  again  into  line  with 
lest  danger  of  their  plundering  the  country.     During  the  forced  cessation 
of  operations  he  had  been  actively  engaged  preparing  the  means  to  enter 
Fience  with  power  and  security,  sending  before  him  the  fame  of  a  just 
<liacipline  and  a  wise  consideration  for  the  people  who  were  likely  to  fall 
under  his  power,  for  there  was  nothing  he  so  much  dreaded  as  the  partisan 
and  insurgent  warfare  proposed  by  &oult.     The  peasants  of  Baigorri  and 
Bidarray  had  done  him  more  mischief  than  the  French  army,  and  his 
terrible  menace  of  destroying  their  villages,  and  hanging  all  the  popula- 
tion he  could  lay  his  hands  upon  if  they  ceased  not  their  hostility,  marks 
his  apprehensions  in  the  strongest  manner.     Yet  he  lefl  all  the  local 
authorities  free  to  carry  on  the  internal  government,  to  draw  their  salaries, 
and  raise  the  necessary  taxes  in  the  same  mode  and  with  as  much  tran- 
quillity as  if  perfect  peace  prevailed ;  he  opened  the  ports  and  drew  a  large 
eommerue  which  served  to  support  his  own  army  and  engage  the  mercan- 
tile interests  in  his  favour ;  he  established  many  sure  channels  for  intelli- 
gence political  and  military,  and  would  have  extended  his  policy  further 
and  to  more  advantage  if  the  English  ministers  had  not  so  abruptly  and 
^norantly  interfered  with  his  proceedings.     Finally,  foreseeing  that  tbe 
money  he  might  receive  would,  being  in  foreign  coin,  create  embarrass- 
ment, he  adopted  an  expedient  which  he  had  before  practised  in  India  to 
obviate  this.     Knowing  that  in  a  British  army  a  wonderful  variety  of 
knowledge  and  vocations  good  and  bad  may  be  found,  he  secretly  caused 
the  coiners  and  die-sinkers  amongst  the  soldiers  to  be  sought  out,  and 
once  assured  that  no  mischief  was  intended  them,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
persuade  them  to  acknowledge  their  peculiar  talents.     With  these  men 
he  established  a  secret  mint  at  which  he  coined  gold  Napoleons,  marking 
them  with  a  private  stamp  and  carefully  preserving  their  just  fineness 
and  weight  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  French  government  when  peace 
should  be  established  to  call  them  in  again.     He  thus  avoided  all  the 
difficulties  of  exchange,  and  removed  a  very  fruitful  source  of  quarrels 
and  ill-will  between  the  troops  and  the  country-people  and  shopkeepers ; 
for  the  latter  are  always  fastidious  in  taking  and  desirous  of  abating  the 
current  worth  of  strange  coin,  and  the  former  attribute  to  fraud  any 
declination  from  the  value  at  which  they  receive  their  money.     This 
sudden  increase  of  the  current  coin  tended  also  to  diminish  the  pressure 
necessarily  attendant  upon  troubled  times. 

Nor  was  his  provident  sagacity  less  eminently  displayed  in  purely  mili- 
tary matters  than  in  his  administrative  and  political  operations.  During 
the  bad  weather  he  had  formed  large  magazines  at  the  ports,  examined 
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the  course  of  the  Adour,  and  carefully  meditated  upon  his  future  ph 
To  penetrate  into  France  and  rally  a  great  Bourbon  party  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  his  army  was  the  system  he  desired  to  follow ;  and  though  th<i 
last  point  depended  upon  the  political  proceedings  and  successes  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  the  military  operations  most  suitable  at  the  moment  did 
not  clash  with  it.  To  drive  the  French  army  from  Bayonne  and  either 
blockade  or  besiege  that  place  were  the  first  steps  in  either  case.  But  this 
required  extensive  and  daring  combinations.  For  the  fortress  and  its 
citadel,  comprising  in  their  circuit  the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the 
Adour,  could  not  be  safely  invested  with  less  than  three  times  the  number 
necessary  to  resist  the  garrison  at  any  one  point,  because  the  commum* 
cations  of  the  invested  being  short,  internal  and  secure,  those  of  the  in- 
▼esters  external,  difficult  and  unsafe,  it  behooved  that  each  division  should 
be  able  to  resist  a  sally  of  the  whole  garrison.  Hence,  though  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point,  the  whole  must  be  so  numerous  as  seriously  to  weaken 
the  forces  operating  towards  the  interior. 

How  and  where  to  cross  the  Adour  with  a  view  to  the  investment  was 
also  a  subject  of  solicitude.  It  was  a  great  river  with  a  strong  current 
and  well  guarded  by  troops  and  gun-boats  above  Bayonne;  still  greater 
was  it  below  the  town ;  there  the  ebb  tide  ran  seven  miles  an  hour,  there 
also  there  were  gun-boats,  a  sloop  of  war,  and  several  merchant*vess(^s 
which  could  be  armed  and  employed  to  interrupt  the  passage.  The 
number  of  pontoons  or  other  boats  required  to  bridge  the  stream  across 
either  above  or  below,  and  the  carriage  of  them,  an  immense  operation  in 
itself,  would  inevitably  give  notice  of  the  design  and  render  it  abortive, 
unless  the  French  army  were  first  driven  away,  and  even  then  the  gairi- 
son  of  Bayonne,  nearly  fifleen  thousand  strong,  might  be  sufficient  to 
baffle  the  attempt.  Nevertheless  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties  he  resolved 
to  pass,  the  means  adopted  being  proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  the 
design. 

He  considered,  that,  besides  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  materials 
across  the  Nive  and  through  the  deep  country  on  each  side  of  that  river, 
he  could  not  throw  his  bridge  above  Bayonne  without  first  driving  Souk 
entirely  from  the  confluents  of  the  Adour  and  from  the  Adour  itself;  that 
when  he  had  efllected  this  his  own  communications  between  the  bridge  and 
his  magazines  at  the  sea-ports  would  still  be  difficult  and  unsafe,  because 
his  convoys  would  have  a  flank  march,  passing  the  Nive  as  well  as  the 
Adour,  and  liable  to  interruption  from  the  overflowing  of  those  rivers; 
finally,  that  his  means  of  transport  would  be  unequal  to  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  deep  roads  and  be  interrupted  by  rain.  But  throwing  his  bridge 
below  the  town  he  would  have  the  Adour  itself  as  a  harbour,  while  his 
land  convoys  used  the  royal  causeway  leading  close  to  the  river  and  not 
liable  to  be  interrupted  by  weather.  His  line  of  retreat  also  would  then 
be  more  secure  if  any  unforeseen  misfortune  should  render  it  necessary  to 
break  up  the  investment.  He  had  no  fear  that  Soult,  while  retiring  before 
the  active  force  he  intended  to  employ  against  him  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  rivers,  would  take  his  line  of  retreat  by  the  great  Bordeaux  road  and 
fall  upon  the  investing  force :  that  road  led  behind  Bayonne  through  the 
sandy  wilderness  called  the  Landes,  into  which  the  French  general  would 
not  care  to  throw  himself,  lest  his  opponent's  operations  along  the  edge  of 
the  desert  should  prevent  him  from  ever  getting  out.  To  draw  the  atten« 
tion  of  the  French  army  by  an  attack  on  their  left  near  the  roots  of  the 
Pyrenees  would  be  sure  to  keep  the  lower  Adour  free  from  any  formidable 
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defensive  force,  because  the  rapidity  and  breadth  of  the  stream  there 
denied  the  use  of  common  pontoons,  and  the  mouth,  about  six  miles  below 
Bayonne,  was  so  barred  with  sand,  so  beaten  by  surges,  and  so  difficult 
of  navigation  even  with  the  help  of  the  land-marks,  some  of  which  had 
been  removed,  that  the  French  would  never  expect  small  vessels  fit  for 
constructing  a  bridge  could  enter  that  way.  Yet  it  was  thus  Lord  Wel- 
lington designed  to  achieve  his  object.  He  bad  collected  forty  large  sail- 
ing boats  of  from  fifleen  to  thirty  tons  burthen,  called  chasse-maree^  as  if 
ibr  the  commissariat  service,  but  he  secretly  loaded  them  with  planks  and 
other  materials  for  his  bridge.  These  and  some  gun-boats  he  designed, 
with  the  aid  of  the  navy,  to  run  up  the  Adour  to  a  certain  point  upon 
which  he  meant  also  to  direct  the  troops  and  artillery,  and  then  with 
hawsers,  and  pontoons  formed  into  raAs,  to  throw  over  a  covering  body 
and  destroy  a  small  battery  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  trusted  to 
the  greatney  and  danger  of  the  attempt  for  success,  and  in  this  he  was 
favoured  by  fortune. 

The  French  trading  vessels  in  the  Adour  had  ofiered  secretly  to  come 
out  upon  licenses  and  enter  the  service  of  his  commissariat,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  forego  the  advantage  because  of  the  former  interference  and 
dissent  of  the  English  ministers  about  the  passports  he  had  previously 
granted.  This  added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise.  He  was 
thus  forced  to  maltreat  men  willing  to  be  friends,  to  prepare  grates  for 
heating  shot,  and  a  battery  of  Congreve  rockets  with  which  to  burn  their 
▼essels  and  the  sloop  of  war,  or  at  least  to  drive  them  up  the  river, 
after  which  he  proposed  to  protect  his  bridge  with  the  gun-boats  and  a 
boom. 

While  he  was  thus  pre|}aring  for  offensive  operations  the  French  general 
was  active  in  defensive  measures.  He  had  fortified  all  the  main  passes 
of  the  rivers  by  the  great  roads  leading  against  his  left,  but  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  force  in  January  obliged  him  to  withdraw  his  outposts  from 
Anglet,  which  enabled  Liord  Wellington  to  examine  the  whole  course  of 
the  Adour  below  Bayonne  and  arrange  for  the  passage  with  more  facility. 
Soult  then,  in  pursuance  of  Napoleon's  system  of  warfare,  which  always 
prescribed  a  recourse  to  moral  force  to  cover  physical  weakness,  imme- 
diately concentrated  his  left  wing  against  the  allies'  right  beyond  the  Nive, 
and  redoubled  that  harassing  partisan  warfare  which  I  have  already 
Botioed,  endeavouring  to  throw  his  adversary  entirely  upon  the  defensive. 
Thus  on  the  26th  of  January,  Morillo  having  taken  possession  of  an 
advanced  post  near  Mendionde  not  properly  belonging  to  him,  Soult,  who 
desired  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Spaniards  about  the  English  alliance, 
caused  Harispe  under  pretence  of  remonstrating  to  sound  him ;  he  did 
not  respond  and  Harispe  then  drove  him,  not  without  a  vigorous  resistance, 
from  the  post. 

The  French  marshal  had  however  no  hope  of  checking  the  allies  long 
by  these  means.  He  judged  justly  that  Wellington  was  resolved  to  obtain 
Bordeaux  and  the  line  of  the  Garonne,  and  foreseeing  that  his  own  line  of 
letreat  must  ultimately  be  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  Pyrenees,  he 
desired  to  organize  in  time  a  strong  defensive  system  in  the  country  behind 
him,  and  to  cover  Bordeaux  if  possible.  In  this  view  he  sent  General 
Daricau,  a  native  of  the  Landes,  tn^  prepare  an  insurgent  levy  in  that  wil- 
derness ;  and  directed  Maraosin  to  the  High  Pyrenees  to  extend  the  insur- 
lection  of  the  mountaineers,  already  commenced  in  the  Lower  Pyrenees 
by  Harispe.    The  castle  of  Jaca  was  still  held  by  eight  hundred  meoy 
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but  they  were  starving,  and  a  convoy  collected  at  Navarreios  being  stopped 
by  the  snow  in  the  mountain-passes  made  a  surrender  inevitable.  Better 
would  it  have  been  to  have  withdrawn  the  troops  at  an  early  period ;  for 
though  the  Spaniards  would  thus  have  gained  access  to  the  rear  of  the 
French  army,  and  perhaps  ravaged  a  part  of  the  frontier,  they  could  have 
done  no  essential  mischief  to  the  army ;  and  their  excesses  would  have 
disposed  the  people  of  those  parts,  who  had  not  yet  felt  the  benefit  of  Lord 
Wellington's  politic  discipline,  to  insurrection. 

At  Bordeaux  there  was  a  small  reserve  commanded  by  General  La 
Huillier,  Soult  urged  the  minister  of  war  to  increase  it  with  conscripts 
from  the  interior.  Meanwhile  he  sent  artillery-men  from  Bayonne,  ordered 
fideen  hundred  national  guards  to  be  selected  as  a  garrison  for  the  citadel 
of  Blaye,  and  desired  that  the  Medoc  and  Pate  forts  and  the  batteries 
along  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  should  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  The 
vessels  in  that  river,  fit  for  the  purpose,  he  desired  might  be  %rnied,  and  a 
flotilla  of  fifly  gun-boats  established  below  Bordeaux,  with  a  like  number 
to  navigate  that  river  above  the  city  as  far  as  Toulouse.  But  these  orders 
were  feebly  carried  into  execution  or  entirely  neglected,  for  there  was  no 
public  spirit,  and  treason  and  disaffection  were  rife  in  the  city. 

On  the  side  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  Soult  enlarged  and  improved  the 
works  of  Navarreins,  and  designed  to  commence  an  intrenched  camp  in 
front  of  it.  The  castle  of  Lourdes  in  the  High  Pyrenees  was  alrc^y 
defensible,  and  he  gave  orders  to  fortify  the  castle  of  Pau,  thus  providing 
a  number  of  supporting  points  for  the  retreat  which  he  foresaw.  At 
Mauleon  he  put  on  foot  some  partisan  corps,  and  the  imperial  commissary 
Caffarelli  gave  him  hopes  of  being  able  to  form  a  reserve  of  seven  or  eiglit 
thousand  national  guBrds,  gendarmes,  and  artillery-men,  at  Tarbes.  Dax, 
containing  his  principal  dep6ts,  was  already  being  fortified,  and  the  com- 
munication with  it  was  maintained  across  the  rivers  by  the  brides  and 
bridge-heads  at  Port  de  Lanne,  Hastingue,  Peirehorade,  and  Sauveterre; 
but  the  floods  in  the  beginning  of  February  carried  away  his  bridge  at 
the  Port  de  Lanne,  and  the  communication  between  Bayonne  and  the  left 
of  the  army  was  thus  interrupted  until  he  established  a  flying  bridge  in 
place  of  the  one  carried  away. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  French  general  when  Lord  Wellington 
advanced,  and  as  the  former  supposed  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand infantry  and  fifteen  thousand  cavalry,  for  he  knew  nothingof  the 
various  political  and  financial  difficulties  which  had  reduced  the  English 
general's  power  and  prevented  all  the  re-enforcements  he  expected  from 
joining  him.  His  emissaries  told  him  that  Clinton's  force  was  actually 
broken  up,  and  the  British  part  in  march  to  join  Wellington ;  that  the 
garrisons  of  Carthagena,  Cadiz  and  Ceuta  were  on  the  point  of  arriving, 
and  that  re-enforcements  were  coming  from  England  and  Portugal.  This 
information  made  him  conclude  that  there  was  no  intention  of  pressing 
the  war  in  Catalonia  and  that  all  the  allied  troops  would  be  united  and 
march  against  him ;  wherefore  with  more  earnestness  than  before  be 
urged  that  Suchet  should  be  ordered  to  join  him  that  their  united  forces 
might  form  a  *^  dike  against  the  torrent"  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  south  of  France.  The  real  power  opposed  to  him  was  however  very 
much  below  his  calculations.  The  twenty  thousand  British  and  Portu- 
guese rc-onforcernents  promised  had  not  arrived,  Clinton's  army  was  still 
in  Catalonia  ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  numbers  of  tbe 
Spaniards,  their  regular  forces  available,  and  that  only  partially  and  with 
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great  caution  on  account  of  their  licentious  conduct,  did  not  exceed  the 
Killowing  approximation : 

Twelve  thousand  Gal licians,  under  Freyre,  including  Carlos  d^Espana's 
division ;  four  thousand  under  Morillo  ;  six  thousand  Andalusians,  under 
O'Donnel ;  eight  thousand  of  Del  Parque's  troops,  under  the  Prince  of 
Anglona.     In  all  thirty  thousand. 

Tho  Anglo-Portuguese  present  under  arms  were  hy  the  morning  states 
on  the  l^dth  of  February,  the  day  on  which  the  advance  commenced,  about 
seventy  thousand  men  and  officers  of  all  arms,  nearly  ten  thousand  being 
cavalry. 

The  whole  force,  exclusive  of  Mina's  bands  which  were  spead  as  we 
have  seen  from  Navarre  to  the  borders  of  Catalonia,  was  therefore,  one 
hundred  thousand  men  and  officers,  with  one  hundred  pieces  of  field  artil- 
lery of  which  ninety-five  were  Anglo-Portuguese. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  with  precision,  the  number  of  the  French  army  at 
this  period,  because  the  imperial  muster-rolls,  owing  to  the  troubled  state 
of  the  emperor's  affairs,  were  either  not  continued  beyond  December  1813 
or  have  bqcn  lost.  But  from  Soult*s  correspondence  and  other  documents 
it  would  appear,  that  exclusive  of  his  garrisons,  his  reserves  and  detach- 
ments at  Bordeaux  and  in  the  department  of  the  High  Pyrenees,  exclusive 
also  of  the  conscripts  of  the  second  levy  which  were  now  beginning  to 
arrive,  he  could  place  in  line  of  battle  about  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers 
of  all  arms,  three  thousand  being  cavalry,  with  forty  pieces  of  artillery. 
But  Bayonne  alone,  without  reckoning  the  fortresses  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port  and  Navarreins  occupied  twenty-eight  thousand  of  the  allies;  and  by 
this  and  other  drains  Liord  Wellington's  superiority  in  the  field  was  so 
reduced,  that  his  penetrating  into  France,  that  France  which  had  made 
all  Europe  tremble  at  her  arms,  must  be  viewed  as  a  surprising  example 
of  courage  and  fine  conduct,  military  and  political. 

PASSAGE   OF   THE   OAVES. 

In  the  second  week  of  February  the  weather  set  in  with  a  strong  frost, 
the  roads  became  practicable,  and  the  English  general,  eagerly  seizing 
the  long  expected  opportunity,  advanced  at  the  moment  when  General 
Paris  had  again  marched  with  the  convoy  from  Navarreins  to  make  a  last 
efibrt  for  the  relief  of  Jaca.  But  the  troops  were  at  this  time  receiving 
the  clothing  which  had  been  so  long  delayed  in  England,  and  the  regi- 
ments wanting  the  means  of  carriage,  marched  to  the  stores;  the  English 
general's  first  design  was  therefore  merely  to  threaten  the  French  led  and 
tarn  it  by  the  sources  of  the  rivers  with  HilPs  corps,  which  was  to  march 
by  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  while  Beresford  kept  the  centre  in  check 
upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  same  rivers.  Soult's  attention  would  thus  he 
hoped  be  drawn  to  that  side  while  the  passage  of  the  Adour  was  being 
made  below  Bayonne.  And  it  would  seem  that  uncertain  if  he  should  be 
able  to  force  the  passage  of  the  tributary  rivers  with  his  right,  he  intended, 
if  his  bridge  was  happily  thrown,  to  push  his  main  operations  on  that 
side  and  thus  turn  the  Gaves  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour  :  a  fine  con- 
ception, by  which  his  superiority  of  numbers  would  have  best  availed  him 
to  seize  Dax  and  the  Port  de  Lapne  and  cut  Soult  off  from  Bordeaux. 

On  the  12th  and  18th,  Hill's  corps,  which  including  Picton's  division 
and  five  regiments  of  cavalry  furnished  twenty  thousand  combatants  with 
sixteen  guns,  being  relieved  by  the  sixth  and  seventh  divisions  in  front  of 
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MousseroUes  and  on  the  Adnur,  was  concentrated  about  Uicarajaod 
Hasparren.  The  14th  it  marched  in  two  columns:*  one  by  Boiiloc,tD 
drive  the  French  posts  beyond  the  Joyeuse ;  another  by  the  great  road  <tf 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  against  Harispe  who  was  at  Heliette.  This  second 
column  had  the  Ursouia  mountain  on  the  right;  and  a  third,  composed  of 
Morillo^s  Spaniards,  having  that  mountain  on  its  left,  marched  from  La 
Houssoa  against  the  same  point.  Harispe,  who  had  only  three  bngades, 
principally  conscripts,  retired  skirmishing  in  the  direction  of  St  Pblais 
and  took  a  position  for  the  night  at  Meharin.  Not  more  than  thirty  meo 
on  each  side  were  hurt,  but  the  line  of  the  Joyeuse  was  turned  by  tbe 
allies,  the  direct  communication  with  St.  Jean  I^ed  de  Port  cut,  and  that 
place  was  immediately  invested  by  Mina*s  t>attalions. 

On  the  15th,  Hill,  leaving  the  fifly-seventh  regiment  at  Heliette  to 
observe  the  road  to  St.  Jean  Pied  6^  Port,  marched  through  Meharin 
upon  Garris,  eleven  miles  distant,  but  that  road  being  impracticable  for 
artillery  the  guns  moved  by  Armendaritz  more  to  the  right.  Harispe^s 
1  rear-guard  was  overtaken  and  pushed  back  fighting,  and  meanwhiln 
Lord  Wellington  directed  Beresford  to  send  a  brigade  of  the  seYeuth 
division  from  the  heights  of  La  Costa  across  the  Gambouri  to  the 
Bastide  de  Clerence.  The  front  being  thus  extended  from  Uit  by 
Briscons,  the  Bastide  and  Isturitz,  towards  Garris,  a  distance  of  noon 
than  twenty  miles,  was  too  attenuated ;  wherefore  he  caused  the  fourth 
division  to  occupy  La  Costa  in  support  of  the  troops  at  the  Bastidsi 
At  the  same  time  learning  that  the  French  had  weakened  their  force  at 
MousseroUes,  and  thinking  that  might  be  to  concentrate  on  the  heights 
of  Anglet,  which  would  have  frustrated  his  plan  for  throwing  a  bridge 
over  the  Adour,  he  directed  Hope  secretly  to  occupy  the  back  of  thoas 
heights  in  force  and  prevent  any  intercourse  between  Bayonne  and  the 
country. 

Soult  knew  of  the  intended  operations  against  his  lefl  on  the  l2Ui, 
but  hearing  the  allies  had  collected  boats  and  constructed  a  fresh  battery 
near  Urt  on  the  upper  Adour,  and  that  the  pontoons  had  reached  Urcuray, 
he  thought  Lord  Wellington  designed  to  turn  his  lefl  with  Hill's  corps, 
to  press  him  on  the  Bidouze  with  Beresford^s,  and  to  keep  the  garrison 
of  Bayonne  in  check  with  the  Spaniards  while  Hope  crossed  the  Adour 
above  that  fortress.  Wherefore,  on  the  14th,  when  HilTs  movemeDt 
commenced,  he  repaired  to  Passorou  near  the  Bastide  de  Clerence  add 
made  his  dispositions  to  dispute  the  passage,  first  of  the  Bidouze  and 
the  Soissons  or  Gave  de  Mauleon,  and  then  of  the  Gave  d*Oloron. 
He  had  four  divisions  in  hand  with  which  he  occupied  a  position  on 
the  15th  along  the  Bidouze ;  and  he  recalled  Greneral  Paris,  posting  him 
on  the  road  between  St.  Palais  and  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  with  a  view  to 
watch  Mine's  battalions  which  he  supposed  to  be  more  numerous  than 
they  really  were.f  Jaca  thus  abandoned  capitulated  on  the  17th,  the 
^rrison  returning  to  France  on  condition  of  not  serving  until  exchanged. 
This  part  of  the  capitulation  it  appears  was  broken  by  the  French,  but 
the  recent  violation  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  convention  made  with  the 
deluded  garrisons  of  Lerida,  Mequinenza,  and  Monzon,  furnished  a 
reply. 

Harispe,  having  Paris  under  his  command  and  being  supported  by 
Pierre  Soult  with  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry,  now  covered  the  road  from 
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St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  with  his  led,  and  the  upper  line  of  the  Bidouze  with 
hia  right.  Lower  down  that  river,  ViUatte  occupied  Ilharre,  Taupin  was 
on  the  heights  of  Bergoney  below  Villatte,  and  Foy  guarded  the  banks  of 
the  river  from  Came  to  its  confluence  with  the  Adour.  The  rest  of  the 
army  remained  under  D'Erlon  on  the  right  of  the  latter  river. 

COMBAT  OF  GARRIS. 

Harispe  had  just  taken  a  position  in  advance  of  the  Bidouze,  on  a 
height  called  the  Garris  mountain  which  stretched  to  St.  Palais,  when  his 
rear-guard  came  plunging  into  a  deep  ravine  in  his  front  closely  followed 
by  the  light  troops  of  the  second  division.  Upon  the  parallel  counter- 
ridge  thus  gained  by  the  allies  General  Hill's  corps  was  immediately 
established,  and  though  the  evening  was  beginning  to  close  the  skir- 
mishers descended  into  the  ravine,  and  two  guns  played  over  it  upon 
Harispe's  troops.  These  last  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  were  drawn 
op  on  the  opposite  mountain,  and  in  this  state  of  aflkirs  Wellington 
arrived.  He  was  anxious  to  turn  the  line  of  the  Bidouze  before  Soult 
could  strengthen  himself  there,  and  seeing  that  the  communication  with 
General  Paris  by  St.  Palais  was  not  well  maintained,  sent  Morillo  by  a 
flank  march  along  the  ridge  now  occupied  by  the  allies  towards  that 
place ;  then  menacing  the  enemy's  centre  with  Lecor's  Portuguese  divi- 
sion he  at  the  same  time  directed  the  thirty-ninth  and  twenty-eighth 
xegiments  forming  Pringle's  brigade  to  attack,  observing  with  a  concise 
energy,  ^'  You  must  take  the  hill  before  dark." 

The  expression  caught  the  attention  of  the  troops,  and  it  was  repeated 
by  Colonel  O'Callaghan  as  he  and  General  Pringle  placed  themselves  at 
the  bead  of  the  thirty-ninth,  which,  followed  by  the  twenty-eighth,  rushed 
with  loud  and  prolonged  shouts  into  the  ravine.*  The  French  fire  was 
violent,  Pringle  fell  wounded  and  most  of  the  mounted  oflicers  had  their 
horses  killed;  but  the  troops,  covered  by  the  thick  wood,  gained  with 
little  loss  the  summit  of  the  Garris  mountain,  on  the  right  of  the  enemy 
who  thought  from  the  shouting  that  a  larger  force  was  coming  against 
them  and  retreated.  The  thirty-ninlh  then  wheeled  to  their  own  right, 
intending  to  sweep  the  summit ;  but  soon  the  French  discovering  their 
error  came  back  at  a  charging  pace,  and  receiving  a  volley  without 
flinching  tried  the  bayonet.  Colonel  O'Callaghan,  distinguished  by  his 
strength  and  courage,  received  two  strokes  of  that  weapon,  but  repaid 
them  with  fatal  power  in  each  instance ;  and  the  French,  nearly  all  con- 
scripts, were  beaten  ofl*.  Twice  however  they  came  back  and  fought 
until  the  fire  of  the  twenty-eighth  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  when  Harispe, 
seeing  the  remainder  of  the  second  division  ready  to  support  the  attack, 
Lecor's  Portuguese  advancing  against  the  centre,  and  the  Spaniards  in 
march  towards  St.  Palais,  retreated  to  that  town,  and  calling  in  Paris 
from  the  side  of  Mauleon  immediately  broke  down  the  bridges  over  the 
Bidouze.f  He  lost  on  this  day  nearly  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  two 
hundred  were  prisoners,  and  he  would  hardly  have  escaped  if  Morillo 
had  not  been  slow.  The  allies  lost  only  one  hundred  and  sixty,  of 
whom  not  more  than  fiAy  fell  at  Garris,  and  these  chiefly  in  the  bayonet 
contest,  for  the  trees  and  the  darkness  screened  them  at  first* 
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During  these  operations  at  Garris,  Picton  moved  from  BodIocIo  Or^tie 
on  HilPs  leH:,  menacing  Villatte;  but  though  Beresford^s  scmiting  partn, 
acting  on  th4  left  of  Picton,  approached  the  BidousBe  facing  Taupin  and 
Foy,  his  principal  force  remained  on  the  Gambouri,  the  pivot  upon  which 
Wellington's  line  hinged,  while  the  right  sweeping  forward  turned  the 
French  positions.  Foy,  however,  though  in  retreat,  observed  the  move- 
ment of  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  on  the  heights  between  the  Nive 
and  the  Adour,  pointing  their  march  as  he  thought  towards  the  Prench 
left,  and  his  reports  to  that  effect  reached  Souk  at  the  moment  that  General 
Blondeu  gave  notice  of  the  investment  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  The 
French  general  being  thus  convinced  that  Lord  Wellington's  design  wis 
not  to  pass  the  Adour  above  Bayonne,  but  to  gain  the  line  of  that  river  by 
constantly  turning  the  French  lef\,  made  new  dispositions. 

The  line  of  the  Bidouze  was  strong,  if  he  could  have  supported  Hariape 
at  St.  Palais,  and  guarded  at  the  same  time  the  passage  of  the  Soissons  at 
Mauleon  ;  but  this  would  have  extended  his  front,  already  too  wide,  where- 
fore he  resolved  to  abandon  both  the  Bidouze  and  the  Soissons  and  take 
the  line  of  the  Grave  d'Oloron,  placing  his  right  at  Peirehorade  and  fait 
left  at  Navarreins.*  In  this  view  D'Brlon  was  ordered  to  pass  the  Adour 
by  the  flying  bridge  at  the  Port  de  Lanne  and  take  post  on  the  left  bank 
of  that  river,  while  Harispe,  having  Paris'  infantry  still  attached  to  bit 
division,  defended  the  Gave  de  Maul6on  and  pushed  parties  on  his  left 
towards  the  town  of  that  name.  Villatte  occupied  Sauveterre,  where  the 
bridge  was  fortified  with  a  head  on  the  left  bank,  and  from  thence  Taupii 
lined  the  right  bank  to  Sordes,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Gave  de  Pan. 
Foy  occupied  the  works  of  the  bridge-head  at  Peirehorade  and  Hastingue, 
guarding  that  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Adour ;  this  line  was  pro- 
longed by  D'Brlon  towards  Dax,  but  Soult  still  kept  advanced  parties  oa 
the  lower  Bidouze  at  the  different  intrenched  passages  of  that  river.  One 
brigade  of  cavalry  was  in  reserve  at  Sauveterre,  another  distributed  along 
the  line.  Head-quarters  were  transported  to  Orthez,  and  the  park  of  artil- 
lery to  Aire.  The  principal  magazines  of  ammunition  were  however  at 
Bayonne,  Navarreins,  and  Dax ;  and  the  French  general,  seeing  that  his 
conmiunications  with  all  these  places  were  likely  to  be  intercepted  before 
he  could  remove  his  stores,  anticipated  distress  and  wrote  to  the  minister 
of  war  to  form  new  dep6ts.'|' 

On  the  1 6th,  Lord  Wellington  repaired  the  broken  bridges  of  St.  Palais, 
afler  a  skirmish  in  which  a  few  men  were  wounded.  Hill  then  crossed 
the  Bk  juze,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  by  the  repaired  bridge,  the  infantry 
by  the  fords,  but  the  day  being  spent  in  the  operation  the  head  of  the 
column  only  marched  beyond  St.  Palais.  Meanwhile  the  fourth  and  part 
of  the  seventh  divisions  occupied  the  Bastide  de  Clerence  on  the  right  of 
the  Joyeuse,  and  the  light  division  canrie  up  in  support  to  the  heights  of 
La  Costa,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river. 

The  17th,  Hill,  marching  at  eight  o'clock,  passed  through  Domezaia 
towards  the  Soissons,  while  the  third  division  advancing  from  Or^ue  on 
his  left  passed  by  Masparraute  to  the  heights  of  Somberraute,  both  corps 
converging  upon  Creneral  Paris,  who  was  in  position  at  Arriveriette  to 
defend  the  Soissons  above  its  confluence  with  the  Gave  d'Oloron.  The 
French  outposts  were  immediately  driven  across  the  Gave.  General  Paris 
attempted  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  Arriveriette,  but  Lord  Wellington  was 
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too  quick  ;  the  ninety-second  regiment,  covered  by  the  fire  of  some  guns, 
crossed  at  a  ford  above  the  bridge,  and  beating  two  French  battalions  from 
the  village  secured  the  jmssage.  The  allies  then  halted  for  the  day  near 
Arriveriette,  having  marched  only  five  miles,  and  lost  one  man  killed  with 
twenty-three  wounded.  Paris  relinquished  the  Soissons,  but  remained 
between  the  two  rivers  during  the  night,  and  retired  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th.  The  allies  then  seized  the  great  road,  which  here  runs  from 
Sauveterre  to  Navarreins  up  the  led  bank  of  the  Oloron  Gave. 

Harispc,  Villatte,  and  Paris,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  were 
now  at  Sauveterre  occupying  the  bridge-head  oh  the  leA  bank,  Taupin's 
division  was  opposite  the  Bastide  de  Beam  lower  down  on  the  right,  Foy 
on  the  right  of  Taupin,  and  D^Erlon  on  the  lefl  of  the  Adour  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Gave  de  Pau.**  Meanwhile  the  fourth  division 
advanced  to  Bidache  on  the  Bidouze,  and  the  light  division  followed  in 
support  to  the  Bastide  de  Clercnce,  the  seventh  division  remaining  as 
before,  partly  in  that  vicinity,  partly  extended  on  the  lef\  to  the  Adour. 
The  cavalry  of  the  centre,  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  arrived  also  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bidouze,  connecting  the  fourth  with  the  third  division  at 
Sornberraute.     In  this  state  of  affairs  Hill  sent  Morillo  up  the  Soissons  to 

§uard  the  fords  as  high  as  Nabas,  then  spreading  Fane's  cavalry  and  the 
ritish  and  Portuguese  infantry  between  that  river  and  the  Gave  d'Oloron, 
he  occupied  all  the  villages  along  the  road  to  Navarreins,  and  at  the  same 
time  cannonaded  the  bridge-head  of  Sauveterre. 

Soult,  thrown  from  the  commencement  of  the  operations  entirely  upon 
the  defensive,  was  now  at  a  loss  to  discover  his  adversary's  object.  The 
situation  of  the  seventh  division,  and  the  march  of  the  fourth  and  light 
divisions,  led  him  to  think  his  works  at  Hastingue  and  Peirehorade  wouM 
be  assailed.  The  weakness  of  his  line,  he  having  only  Taupin's  division 
to  guard  the  river  between  Sauveterre  and  Sordes  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
made  him  fear  the  passage  of  the  Gave  would  be  forced  near  the  Bastide 
4e  Beam,  to  which  post  there  was  a  good  road  from  Came  and  Bidache. 
On  the  other  hand  the  prolongation  of  Hill's  line  up  the  Gave  towards 
Navarreins  indicated  a  design  to  iDarch  on  Pau,  or  it  might  be  to  keep 
him  in  check  on  the  Gaves  while  the  camp  at  Bayonne  was  assaulted.  la 
this  uncertainty  he  sent  Pierre  Soult,  with  a  cavalry  brigade  and  two  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  to  act  between  Oloron  and  Pau,  and  keep  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  partisan  corps  forming  at  Mauleon.  That  done  he 
decided  to  hold  the  Gaves  as  long  as  he  could,  and  when  they  were  forced, 
to  abandon  the  defensive,  concentrate  his  whole  force  at  Orthez  and  fall 
suddenly  upon  the  first  of  the  allies'  converging  columns  that  approadied 
him.t 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Lord  Wellington  arreaU  his  rooTementa  and  returna  in  peraoir  to  St.  Jean  de  Los  to  threw 
hia  bridge  over  the  Aduur — la  prevented  by  bad  weather  and  returna  to  the  Gave  de  Mau- 
J^on — Faaaage  of  the  Adnur  by  Sir  John  Hope — Difficulty  of  the  operation — ^The  flotilla 
paaaes  the  bar  and  enters  the  river — ^Tbe  French  (>aliy  from  Bayonne,  bat  are  repnlaed  and 
the  stupendous  bridse  is  cast — Citadel  invested  after  a  severe  action — Lord  WeUingtoa 
paases  the  Gave  d'OIoron  and  invests  Navarreins — Soalt  concentratea  hia  army  at  Ortoes 
— Beresford  paases  the  Gave  de  Fan  near  Peirehorade^Battle  of  Orthex — Soolt  cbaagei 
his  line  of  operationa — Combat  of  Aire — Observationa. 

The  French  general's  various  conjectures  embraced  every  project  iMit 
the  true  one  of  the  English  general.  The  latter  did  indeed  design  to  keep 
him  in  check  upon  the  rivers,  not  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  assaulting 
the  camp  of  Bayonne,  but  to  throw  his  stupendous  bridge  6ver  the  Adour ; 
yet  were  his  combinations  so  made  that  failing  in  that  he  could  still  pur* 
sue  his  operations  on  the  Gaves.  When,  therefore,  he  had  established 
his  offensive  line  strongly  beyond  the  Soissons  and  the  Bidouze,  and 
\inew  that  his  pontoon  train  was  well  advanced  towards  Garris,  he  on  the 
19rh  returned  rapidly  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Every  thing  there  depending 
on  man  was  ready,  but  the  weather  was  boisterous  with  snow  for  two 
days,  and  Wellington,  fearful  of  letting  Soult  strengthen  himself  on  the 
Gave  d'OIoron,  returned  on  the  21st  to  Garris,  having  decided  to  press 
his  operations  on  that  side  in  person  and  leave  Sir  John  Hope  and  Admiral 
Penrose  the  charge  of  effecting 


THE   PASSAGE   OF   THE   AOOUR. 

The  heights  of  Anglet  had  been  occupied  since  the  15th  by  the  guards 
and  Germans,  small  parties  were  cautiously  pushed  towards  the  river 
through  the  pine  forest  called  the  wood  of  Bayonne,  and  the  fif\h  division, 
now  commanded  by  General  Colville,  occupied  Bussussary  and  the  bridge 
of  Urdains.  On  the  21st,  Colville  relieved  the  sixth  division  in  the  block- 
ade of  Mousserolles  on  the  right  of  the  Nive.  To  replace  these  troops  at 
Bussussary,  Freyre's  Spaniards  passed  the  Bidassoa,  but  the  Andalusians, 
and  Del  Parquets  troops  and  the  heavy  British  and  Portuguese  cavalry  were 
still  retained  wijhin  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  Sir  John  Hope  had  therefore 
only  two  British  and  two  Spanish  divisions,  three  independent  brigades  of 
Anglo-Portuguese  infantry  and  Vandeleur's  brigade  of  cavalry,  furnishing 
altogether  about  twenty-eight  thousand  men  and  officers  with  twenty  pieces 
of  artillery.*  There  were  however  two  regiments  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  rear  sick,  and  several  others  expected  from  England  destined  to 
join  him. 

In  the  night  of  the  22d,  the  first  division,  six  eighteen -pounders,  and 
the  rocket  battery  were  cautiously  filed  from  the  causeway  near  Anglet 
towards  the  Adour ;  but  the  road  was  deep  and  heavy,  and  one  of  the 
guns  falling  into  a  ditch  delayed  the  march.  Nevertheles%at  daybreak 
the  whole  reached  some  sand-downs  which  extended  behind  the  pine 
forest  to  the  river.f      The  French  piquets  were  then  driven  into  the 
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intrenched  camp  at  Beyris,  the  pontoon  train  and  the  field-artillery  were 
brought  down  to  the  Adour  opposite  to  the  village  of  Boucaut,  and  the 
eighteen -pounders  were  placed  in  battery  on  the  bank.  Tho  light  troops 
meanwhile  closed  to  the  edge  of  the  marsh  which  covered  the  right  of  the 
French  camp,  and  Carlos  d^Elspana's  division  taking  post  on  the  heights 
of  Anglet,  in  concert  with  the  independent  brigades,  which  were  at  Ar- 
eangues  and  the  bridge  of  Urdains,  attracted  the  enemy's  attention  by 
Mse  attacks  which  were  prolonged  beyond  the  Nive  by  the  fi(\h  division. 

It  was  intended  that  the  arrival  of  the  gun-boats  and  chasse-mar^es  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Adour  should  have  been  simultaneous  with  that  of  the 
troops,  but  the  wind  having  continued  contrary  none  were  to  be  seen,  and 
Sir  John  Hope,  whose  firmness  no  untoward  event  .could  ever  shake, ' 
resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  with  the  army  alone.  The  French  flotilla 
opened  its  fire  on  his  columns  about  nine  o'clock ;  his  artillery  and  rockets 
retorted  upon  the  French  gun-boats  and  the  sloop  of  war  so  fiercely,  that 
three  of  the  former  were  destroyed  and  the  sloop  so  hardly  handled  that 
about  one  o'clock  the  whole  took  refuge  higher  up  the  river.  Meanwhile 
mxty  men  of  the  guards  were  rowed  in  a  pontoon  across  the  mouth  of  the 
river  in  the  face  of  a  French  piquet,  which,  seemingly  bewildered,  retired 
without  firing.  A  rafl  was  then  formed  with  the  remainder  of  the  pontoons, 
and  a  hawser  being  stretched  across,  six  hundred  of  the  guards  and  the 
sixtieth  regiment,  with  a  part  of  the  rocket  battery,  the  whole  under 
Colonel  Stopford,  passed,  yet  slowly,  and  at  slackwater  only,  for  the  tide 
ran  strongly,  and  the  waters  were  wide. 

During  this  operation  General  Thouvenot,  deceived  by  spies  and 
prisoners,  thought  that  the  light  division  was  with  Hope  as  well  as  the 
first  division,  and  that  fiHeen  thousand  men  were  embarked  at  St.  Jean 
de  Luz  to  land  between  Capo  Breton  and  the  Adour.*  Wherefore  fearing 
to  endanger  his  garrison  by  sending  a  strong  force  to  any  distance  down 
tlie  river,  when  he  heard  Stopford's  detachment  was  on  the  right  bank,  he 
detached  only  iwo  battalions  under  General  Macomble  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  affairs,  for  the  pine  forest  and  a  great  bending  of  the  river  pre- 
.▼ented  him  from  obtaining  any  view  from  Bayonne.  Macomble  made  a 
show  of  attacking  Stopford  ;  but  the  latter,  flanked  by  the  field-artillerj 
from  the  left  bank,  received  him  with  a  discharge  of  rockets,  projectiles 
which  like  the  elephants  in  ancient  warfare  of\en  turn  upon  their  own  side. 
*l*his  time,  however,  amenable  to  their  directors,  they  smote  the  French 
column  and  it  fled,  amazed,  and  with  a  loss  of  thirty  wounded.  It  is 
nevertheless  obvious  that  if  Thouvenot  had  kept  strong  guards,  with  a 
field-battery,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  Sir  John  Hope  could  not 
have  passed  over  the  troops  in  pontoons,  nor  could  any  vessels  have  crossed 
the  bar  ;  no  resource  save  that  of  disembarking  troops  between  the  river 
imd  Cape  Breton  would  then  have  remained.  This  error  was  fatal  to  the 
French.  The  British  continued  to  pass  all  night,  and  until  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  24th,  when  the  flotilla  was  seen  under  a  press  of  sail  making  with 
a  strong  breeze  for  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

To  enter  the  Adour  is  from  the  flatness  of  the  coast  never  an  easy  task, 
it  was  now  most  difficult,  because  the  high  winds  of  the  preceding  days 
had  raised  a  great  sea  and  the  enemy  had  removed  one  of  the  guiding 
flag-staves  by  which  the  navigation  was  ordinarily  directed.  In  front  of 
the  flotilla  came  the  boats  of  the  men-of-war,  and  ahead  of  all,  the  naval 

*  Thouvenot*!  OfficUl  Report 
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captain,  O^Reilly,  ran  his  crafl,a  chosen  Spanish  vessel,  into  the  nnidsitof 
the  breakers,  which  rolling  in  a  frightful  manner  over  the  bar  dashed  her 
on  to  the  beach.  Thai  brave  officer,  stretched  senseless  on  the  shore, 
would  have  perished  with  his  crew  but  for  the  ready  succour  of  the  aoldiers; 
however  a  few  only  were  drowned,  and  the  remainder  with  an  intrepid 
spirit  launched  their  boat  again  to  aid  the  passage  of  the  troops  which 
was  still  going  on.  O'Reilly  was  followed  and  successfully  by  Lieuteoaot 
Debenham  in  a  six-oared  cutter ;  but  the  tide  was  falling,  wherefore  the 
remainder  of  the  boats,  the  impossibility  of  passing  until  high  water  being 
evident,  drew  off,  and  a  pilot  was  landed  to  direct  the  line  of  navigation  by 
concerted  signals. 

When  the  water  rose  again  the  crews  were  promised  rewards  in  pro- 
portion to  their  successful  daring,  and  the  whole  flotilla  approached  in 
close  order,  but  with  it  came  black  clouds  and  a  driving  gale  whidi 
covered  the  line  of  coast  with  a  rough  tumbling  sea,  dashing  and  foaming 
without  an  interval  of  dark  water  to  mark  the  entrance  of  the  river.  The 
men-of-war's  boats  first  drew  near  this  terrible  line  of  surge,  and  Mr. 
Bloye  of  the  Lyra,  having  the  chief  pilot  with  him,  heroically  led  into  it, 
but  in  an  instant  his  barge  was  engulphed  and  he  and  all  with  him  were 
drowned.  The  Lyra's  boat  thus  swallowed  up  the  following  vessels 
swerved  from  their  course,  and  shooting  up  to  the  right  and  lefl  kept 
hovering  undecided  on  the  edge  of  the  torm^ted  waters.  Suddenly 
Xiieutenant  Cheyne  of  the  Woodlark  pulled  ahead,  and  striking  the  right 
line,  with  courage  and  fortune  combined  safely  passed  the  bar.  The 
wind  then  lulled,  the  waves  as  if  conquered  abated  somewhat  of  their  rage, 
and  thechasse-marees,  manned  with  Spanish  seamen  but  having  an  engineer 
officer  with  a  party  of  sappers  in  each,  who  compelled  them  to  follow  the 
men-of-war's  boats,  came  plunging  one  afler  another  through  the  huga 
breakers,  and  reached  the  point  designed  for  the  bridge.  Thus  was 
achieved  this  perilous  and  glorious  exploit ;  but  Captain  Elliot  of  the 
-Martial  with  his  launch  and  crew  and  three  transports'  boats,  perished 
close  to  the  shore,  in  despite  of  the  most  violent  efforts  made  by  the  troops 
to  save  them  ;  three  other  vessels,  cast  on  the  beach,  lost  part  of  their 
crews ;  and  one  large  chasse-maree,  full  of  men,  a(\er  passing  the  line  of 
surf  safely,  was  overtaken  by  a  swifl  bellying  wave  which  breaking  on 
her  deck  dashed  her  to  pieces. 

The  whole  of  the  first  division  and  Bradford's  Portuguese,  in  all  eight 
thousand  men,  being  now  on  the  right  bank  took  post  on  the  sand-hills  for 
the  night.  The  next  morning,  sweeping  in  a  half  circle  round  the  citadel 
and  its  intrenchments,  they  placed  their  lefl  on  the  Adour  above  the  for- 
tress, and  their  right  on  the  same  river  below  the  place ;  for  the  water 
here  made  such  a  bend  in  their  favour  that  their  front  was  little  more  than 
two  miles  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  by  a  marshy  ravine.  This 
nice  operation  was  eflected  without  opposition,  because  the  intrenched 
camps,  menaced  by  the  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adour,  were  so 
enormous  that  Thouvenot's  force  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  maintain  them* 
Meanwhile  the  bridge  was  constructed,  about  three  miles  below  Bayonne, 
at  a  place  where  the  river  was  contracted  to  eight  hundred  feet  by  strong 
retaining  walls,  built  with  the  view  of  sweeping  away  the  bar  by  increas- 
ing the  force  of  the  current.  The  plan  of  the  bridge  and  boom  were  the 
conception  of  Colonel  Sturgeon  and  Major  Todd,  but  the  execution  was 
confided  entirely  to  the  latter,  who,  with  a  mind  less  brilliant  than  Stur- 
geon's but  more  indefatigable,  Yerj  ably  and  usefully  served  his  country 
throughout  this  war. 
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Twenty-six  of  the  chasse-marees  moored  head  and  stern  at  distances  of 
forty-feet,  reckoning  from  centre  to  centre,  were  bound  together  with  ropes, 
two  thick  cables  were  then. carried  loosely  across  their  decks,  and  the  ends 
being  cast  over  the  walls  on  each  bank  were  strained  and  fastened  in 
tarious  modes  to  the  sands.  They  were  sufficiently  slack  to  meet  the 
•pring-tides  which  rose  fourteen  feet,  and  planks  were  laid  upon  them 
without  any  supporting  beams.  The  boom,  moored  with  anchors  above 
and  below,  was  a  double  line  of  masts  connected  with  chains  and  cables, 
so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  squares,  in  the  design  that  if  a  vessel  broke 
through  the  outside,  it  should  by  the  shock  turn  round  in  the  square  and 
become  entangled  with  the  floating  wrecks  of  the  line  through  which  it 
had  broken.  Gun-boats,  with  aiding  batteries  on  the  banks,  were  then 
stationed  to  protect  the  boom,  and  to  keep  off  (ire-vessels,  many  row-boats 
were  furnished  with, grappling  irons.  The  whole  was  by  the  united  labour 
of  seamen  and  soldiers  finished  on  the  26th.  And  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion  on  such  matters.  Major  Todd  assured  the  author  of  this  history, 
that  he  found  the  soldiers,  with  minds  quickened  by  the  wider  range  and 
tariety  of  knowledge  attendant  on  their  service,  more  ready  of  resource, 
and  their  efforts,  combined  by  a  more  regular  discipline,  of  more  avail, 
with  less  loss  of  time,  than  the  irregular  activity  of  the  seamen. 

The  agitation  of  the  water  in  the  river  from  the  force  of  the  tides  was 
generally  so  great  that  to  maintain  a  pontoon  bridge  on  it  was  impossible. 
A  knowledge  of  this  had  rendered  the  French  officers  too  careless  of  watch 
and  defence,  and  this  year  the  shifting  sands  had  given  the  course  of  the 
Adour  such  a  slanting  direction  towards  the  west,  that  it  ran  for  some 
distance  almost  parallel  to  the  shore ;  the  outer  bank  thus  acting  as  a 
breakwater  lessened  the  agitation  within  and  enabled  the  large  two-masted 
boats  employed,  to  ride  safely  and  support  the  heaviest  artillery  and  car- 
riages. Nevertheless  this  fortune,  the  errors  of  the  enemy,  the  matchless 
td^ill  and  daring  of  the  British  seamen,  and  the  discipline  and  intrepidity 
of  the  British  soldiers,  all  combined  by  the  genius  of  Wellington,  were 
necessary  to  the  success  of  this  stupendous  undertaking,  which  mast 
always  rank  amongst  the  prodigies  of  war. 

When  the  bridge  was  finished.  Sir  John  Hope  resolved  to  contract  his 
line  of  investment  round  the  citadel.  This  was  a  serious  affair.  The 
position  of  the  French  outside  that  fort  was  exceedingly  strong,  for  the 
flanks  were  protected  by  ravines  the  sides  of  which  were  covered  with 
fortified  villas;  and  in  the  centre  a  ridge,  along  which  the  great  roads 
from  Bordeaux  and  Peirehorade  led  into  Bayonne,  was  occupied  by  the 
Tillage  and  church  of  St.  Etienne,  both  situated  on  rising  points  of  ground 
•trongly  intrenched  and  under  the  fire  of  the  citadel  guns.  The  allies 
advanced  in  three  converging  columns  covered  by  skirmishers.  Their 
wings  easily  attained  the  edges  of  the  ravines  at  either  side,  resting  their 
flanks  on  the  Adour  above  and  below  the  town,  at  about  nine  hundred 
yards  from  the  enemy's  works.  But  a  severe  action  took  place  in  the 
centre.  The  assailing  body,  composed  of  Germans  and  a  brigade  of 
guards,  was  divided  into  three  parts  which  should  have  attacked  simulta- 
neously, the  guards  on-  the  lefl,  the  light  battalions  of  Germans  on  the 
r^ht,  and  their  heavy  infantry  in  the  centre.  The  flanks  were  retarded 
by  some  accident,  and  the  centre  first  attacked  the  heights  of  St.  Btienne. 
The  French  guns  immediately  opened  from  the  citadel,  and  the  skirpnisb- 
ing  fire  became  heavy,  but  the  Grermans  stormed  church  and  village, 
forced  the  intrenched  line  of  houses,  and  took  a  gun,  which  however  tl^y 
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could  DOt  carry  off  under  the  close  fire  from  the  citadel.  The  wiogs  tbea 
ffaioed  their  positions,  and  the  action  ceased  for  a  time ;  but  the  people  of 
Bayonijp  were  in  such  consternation  that  Thouvenot  to  reassure  them 
sallied  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  He  charged  the  Grennans  twice,  and 
fought  well,  but  was  wounded  and  finally  lost  his  gun  and  the  position  of 
St.  Etienne.  There  is  no  return  of  the  allies'  loss ;  it  could  not  have  been 
less  than  five  hundred  men  and  officers,  of  which  four  hundred  were  Ger- 
mans; and  the  latter  were  dissatisfied  that  their  conduct  was  unooticed  in 
the  despatch :  an  omission  somewhat  remarkable,  because  their  oooduct 
was  by  Sir  John  Hope  always  spoken  of  with  great  commendation. 

The  new  position  thus  gained  was  defended  by  ravines  on  each  flank, 
and  the  centre  being  close  to  the  enemy's  works  on  the  ridge  of  St» 
Etienne  was  intrenched.  Preparations  for  besieging  the  citadel  were  theu 
commenced  under  the  direction  of  the  German  colonel  Hartmann,  a  code 
of  signals  was  established,  and  infinite  pains  taken  to  protect  the  bridge 
and  to  secure  a  unity  of  action  between  the  three  investing  bodies.  The 
communications  however  required  complicated  arrangements,  for  the 
ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  being  low  was  overflowed  every 
tide,  and  would  have  occasioned  great  difliculty  but  for  the  retaining  wall, 
which  being  four  feet  thick  was  made  use  of  as  a  carriage  road. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  at  Bayonne,  Lord  Welliogton 
pushed  his  operations  on  the  Gaves  with  great  vigour.  On  the  21st,  be 
returned  as  we  have  seen  to  Garris ;  the  pontoons  had  already  reached 
that  place,  and  on  the  23d  they  were  carried  beyond  the  Gave  de  Mauleon. 
During  his  absence  the  sixth  and  light  divisions  had  come  up,  and  thus 
six  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  brigades  of  c-avalry  were  concentrated 
beyond  that  river  on  the  Gave  d'Oloron,  between  Sauveterre  and  Navar- 
reins.  Beresford  meanwhile  held  the  line  of  the  Bidouze  down  to  itf 
confluence  with  the  Adour,  and  apparently  to  distract  the  enemy  threw  a 
battalion  over  the  latter  river  near  Urt,  and  collected  boats  as  if  to  fbmi 
a  bridge  there.  In  the  evening  he  recalled  this  detachment,  yet  continued 
the  appearance  of  preparations  for  a  bridge  until  late  on  the  2:^,  when 
he  moved  forward  and  drove  Foy's  posts  from  the  works  at  Oeyergafe 
and  Hastingue,  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Oloron  Gave,  into  the  intrench- 
inents  of  the  bridge-head  at  Peirehorade.  The  allies  lost  fifly  men, 
principally  Portuguese ;  but  Souk's  right  and  centre  were  thus  held  in 
check ;  for  Beresford,  having  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  and  Vivian's 
cavalry,  was  strong  enough  for  Foy  at  Peirehorade  and  Taupin  at  the 
Bastide  of  Beam.  The  rest  of  the  French  army  was  distributed  at  Orthez 
and  Sauveterre,  feeling  towards  Navarreins,  and  on  the  24th  Wellington 
put  his  troops  in  motion  to  pass  the  Gave  d'Oloron. 

During  the  previous  days  his  movements  and  the  arrival  of  his  re- 
enforcements  had  again  deceived  the  French  general,  who  seems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  the  presence  of  the  light  division,  and  imagined  the  first 
division  was  at  Came  on  the  22d,  as  well  as  the  fourth  and  seventh  divi- 
sions. However  his  dispositions  remained  the  same,  he  did  not  expect  to 
hold  the  Gave  and  looked  to  a  final  concentration  at  Orthez.* 

On  the  24th,  Morillo,  re-enforced  with  a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry, 
moved  to  the  Laussette,  a  small  river  running  in  front  of  Navarreins, 
where  rough  ground  concealed  his  real  force,  while  his  scouters  beat  back 
the  French  outposts,  and  a  battalion  marching  higher  up  menaced  the  fords 

*  French  Official  ComcpoBdence,  MSS. 
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of  the  Grave  at  Dogoeo,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  garrison  of 
Navarreins  from  the  ford  of  Villenave.  This  ford,  about  three  miles 
Mow  ]>oguen,  was  the  point  where  Lord  Wellington  designM  really  to 

K,  and  a  great  concentric  movement  was  now  in  progress  towards  it. 
>r'8  Portuguese  division  marched  from  Gestas,  the  light  division  from 
Aroue,  crossing  the  Soissons  at  Nabas;  the  second  division,  three  bat- 
teries  of  artillery,  the  pontoons,  and  four  regiments  of  cavalry  moved  from 
otber  points*  Favoured  by  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country  the  columns 
were  well  concealed  from  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sixth 
division  advanced  towards  the  fords  of  Montfort  about  three  miles  below 
that  of  Villenave.  A  battalion  of  the  second  division  was  sent  to  menace 
the  ford  of  Barraute  below  Montfort,  while  the  third  division,  re-enforced 
with  a  brigade  of  hussars  and  the  batteries  of  the  second  division,  marched 
by  Osserain  and  Arriveriette  against  the  bridge-head  of  Sauveterre,  with 
orders  to  make  a  feint  of  forcing  a  passage  there.  The  bulk  of  the  light 
cavalry  remained  in  reserve  under  Cotton,  but  Vivian^s  hussars  coming 
up  from  Beresford's  right,  threatened  all  the  fords  between  Picton's  left 
and  the  Bastide  of  Beam ;  and  below  this  Bastide  some  detachments  were 
directed  upon  the  fords  of  Sindos,  Castagnette  and  Hauterive.  During 
this  movement,  Beresford  keeping  Poy  in  check  at  Peirehorade  with  the 
seventh  division,  sent  the  fourth  towards  Sordes  and  Leren,  above  the 
ooofluence  of  the  Gaves,  to  seek  a  fit  place  to  throw  a  bridge.  Thus  the 
whole  of  the  French  front  was  menaced  on  a  line  of  twenty-five  miles,  but 
the  great  force  was  above  Sauveterre. 

The  first  operations  were  not  happily  executed.  The  columns  directed 
OD  the  side  of  Sindos  missed  the  fords.  Picton  opened  a  cannonade 
against  the  bridge-head  of  Sauveterre  and  made  four  companies  of 
Eeane's  brigade  and  some  cavalry  pass  the  Gave  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bridge;  they  were  immediately  assailed  by  a  French  regiment  and  driven 
across  the  river  again  with  a  loss  of  ninety  men  and  officers,  of  whom 
some  were  drowned  and  thirty  were  made  prisoners,  whereupon  the 
cavalry  returned  to  the  led  bank  and  the  cannonade  ceased.  Nevertheless 
the  diversion  was  complete  and  the  general  operations  were  successful. 
Souk  on  the  first  alarm  drew  Harispe  from  the  Sauveterre  and  placed 
him  on  the  road  to  Orthez  at  Monstrueig,  where  a  range  of  hills  running 
parallel  to  the  Gave  of  Oloron  separates  it  from  that  of  Pau ;  thus  only 
a  division  of  infantry  and  Berton's  cavalry  remained  under  Villatte  at 
Sauveterre,  and  that  general,  notwithstanding  his  success  against  the 
ibur  companies,  alarmed  by  the  vigour  of  Picton's  demonstrations,  ahan- 
dcnaed  his  works  on  the  left  bank  and  destroyed  the  bridge.  Meanwhile 
the  sixth  division  passed  without  opposition  at  Montfort  above  Sauveterre  ^ 
and  at  the  same  time  the  great  body  of  the  other  troops,  coming  down 
upon  the  ford  of  Villenave,  met  only  with  a  small  cavalry  piquet  and 
crossed  with  no  more  loss  than  two  men  drowned :  a  happy  circumstance, 
for  the  waters  were  deep  and  rapid,  the  cold  intense,  and  the  ford  so 
narrow  that  the  passage  was  not  completed  before  dark.  To  have  forced 
it  in  face  of  an  enemy  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, and  it  is  remarkable  that  Soult  who  was  with  Harispe,  only  five 
miles  from  Montfort  and  about  seven  from  Villenave,  should  not  have 
sent  that  general  down  to  oppose  the  passage.  The  heads  of  the  allies* 
columns  immediately  pushed  forward  to  the  range  of  hills  before  spoken 
of,  the  right  being  established  near  Loubeing,  the  led  towards  Sauveterre, 
from  whence  Villattb  and  Berton  had  been  withdrawn  by  Clauzel,  who 
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coramandiDg  at  this  part  seems  to  have  kept  a  had  watch  when  Clintoo 
passed  at  Montfort. 

The  French  divisions  now  took  a  position  to  give  time  for  Taupin  to 
retire  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  Gave  of  Oloron,  towards  the  bridge  of 
Berenx  on  the  Gave  of  Pau,  for  both  he  and  Foy  had  received  orders  lo 
march  upon  Orthez  and  break  down  all  the  bridges  as  they  passed. 
When  the  night  fell,  Soult  sent  Harispe's  division  also  over  the  bridge 
of  Orthez  and  D'Erlon  was  already  established  in  that  town,  but  General 
Clauzel  remained  until  the  morning  at  Orion  to  cover  the  movement. 
Meanwhile  Pierre  Soult,  posted  beyond  Navarreins  with  his  cavaliy  and 
twGT  battalions  of  infantry  to  watch  the  road  to  Pau,  was  pressed  by 
Morillo,  and  being  cut  off  from  the  army  by  the  passage  of  the  allies  at 
Villenave  was  forced  to  retreat  by  Moneins. 

On  the  25th  at  daylight,  Liord  Wellington  with  some  cavalry  and  gnus 
pushed  Clauzel's  rearguard  from  Magret  into  the  suburb  of  Ortbes, 
which  covered  the  bridge  of  that  place  on  the  \e(i  bank.  He  also  can- 
nonaded the  French  troops  beyond  the  river,  and  the  Portuguese  of  the 
light  division,  skirmishing  with  the  French  in  the  houses  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge,  lost  twenty-five  men. 

The  second,  sixth  and  light  divisions,  Hamilton's  Portuguese,  five 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  three  batteries  were  now  massed  in  front  of 
Orthez ;  the  third  division  and  a  brigade  of  cavcdry  was  in  front  of  the 
broken  bridge  of  Berenx  about  five  miles  lower  down  the  Gave;  the 
fourth  and  seventh  divisions  with  Vivian's  cavalry  were  in  front  of 
Peirehorade,  from  whence  Foy  retired  by  the  great  Bayonne  road  to 
Orthez.  Afiairs  being  in  this  state  Morillo  was  directed  to  invest  Navar- 
reins. And  as  Mina's  battalions  were  no  sure  guarantee  against  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  garrison  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and  the  warlika 
inhabitants  of  Baigorri,  five  British  regiments,  which  had  gone  to  the  rear 
for  clothing  and  were  now  coming  up  separately,  were  ordered  to  halt  at 
St.  Palais  in  observation,  relieving  each  other  in  succession  as  they 
arrived  at  that  place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Beresford,  finding  that  Foy  had  aban- 
doned the  French  works  at  Peirehorade,  passed  the  Gave,  partly  by  a 
pontoon  bridge,  partly  by  a  ford,  where  the  current  ran  so  strong  that  a 
column  of  the  seventh  division  was  like  to  have  been  carried  away 
bodily.  He  had  previously  detached  the  eighteenth  hussars  to  find 
another  ford  higher  up,  and  this  being  efilected  under  the  guidance  of  a 
miller,  the  hussars  gained  the  high  road  about  half  way  between  Peire- 
horade and  Orthez,  and  drove  some  French  cavalry  through  Puyoo  and 
Ramous.  The  French,  rallying  upon  their  reserves,  turned  and  beat 
back  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers ;  but  they  would  not  await  the  shock  of 
the  main  body,  now  re-enforced  by  Vivian's  brigade  and  commanded  by 
Beresford  in  person.*  In  this  afllsiir  Major  Sewell,  an  officer  of  the  staff, 
who  had  frequently  distinguished  himself  by  his  personal  prowess,  hap« 
pening  to  be  without  a  sword,  pulled  a  large  stake  from  a  hedge  and  with 
that  weapon  overthrew  two  hussars  in  succession,  and  only  relinquished 
the  combat  when  a  third  had  cut  his  club  in  twain. 

Beresford  now  threw  out  a  detachment  to  Habas  on  his  led  to  intercept 
the  enemy's  eommunica'^tion  with  Dax,  and  Lord  Wellington  immediately 
ordered  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  cavalry  and  the  third  division  to  cross 

*  Memoir  bj  Coloatl  HoglMi,  eigkteenth  bmnrt,  MS. 
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be  Gave  by  fords  below  the  broken  bridge  of  the  Berenx.  Then  direct- 
Dg  Beresford  to  take  a  position  for  the  night  on  some  heights  near  the 
rillage  of  BaYghts,  he  proceeded  to  throw  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Berenx,  and 
hufl  aOer  a  circuitous  inarch  of  more  than  fifly  miles  with  his  right  wing 
le  again  united  it  with  his  centre  and  secured  a  direct  communication 
irilh  Hope. 

■  During  the  25th  and  26th,  he  had  carefully  examined  Soult's  position. 
rhe  bridge  of  Orthez  could  not  be  easily  forc^.  That  ancient  and  beau- 
ifui  structure  consisted  of  several  irregular  arches,  with  a  high  tower  in 
he  centre  the  gateway  of  which  was  built  up  by  the  French,  the  principal 
uch  in  front  of  the  tower  was  mined,  and  the  houses  on  both  sides  con- 
ributed  to  the  defence.  The  river  above  and  below  was  deep  and  full  of 
all  pointed  rocks,  but  above  the  town  the  water  spreading  wide  with  flat 
Muoks  presented  the  means  of  crossing.  Lord  Wellington's  first  design 
ras  to  pass  there  with  Hill's  troops  and  the  light  division,  but  when  he 
leard  that  Beresford  had  crossed  the  Gave  he  suddenly  changed  his 
lesign,  and  as  we  have  seen  passed  the  third  division  over  and  threw  his 
nridge  at  Berenx.  This  operation  was  covered  by  Beresford,  while 
Soult's  attention  was  diverted  by  the  continual  skirmish  at  the  suburbs  of 
!)rtbez,  by  the  appearance  of  Hill's  columns  above,  and  by  Wellington's 
aking  cognizance  of  the  position  near  the  bridge  so  openly  as  to  draw  a 
aononade. 

The  English  general  did  not  expect  Soult  would,  when  he  found  Beres- 
brd  and  Picton  were  over  the  Gave,  await  a  battle,  and  his  emissaries 
■eported  that  the  French  army  was  already  in  retreat,  a  circumstance  to 
le  borne  in  mind  because  the  next  day's  operation  required  success  to 
ustify  it.  Hope's  happy  passage  of  the  Adour.  being  now  known,  that 
ifficer  was  instructed  to  establish  a  line  of  communication  to  the  port  of 
iialine,  where  a  permanent  bridge  was  to  be  formed  with  boats  brought  up 
rom  Ug.  A  direct  line  of  intercourse  was  thus  secured  with  the  army 
It  Bayonne.  But  Lord  Wellington  felt  that  he  was  pushing  his  operations 
wyond  his  strength  if  Suchet  should  send  re-enforcenients  to  Soult; 
irherefore  he  called  up  Freyre's  Spaniards,  ordering  that  general  to  cross 
he  Adour  below  Bayonne,  with  two  of  his  divisions  and  a  brigade  of 
Portuguese  nine-pounders,  and  join  him  by  the  port  of  Lanne.  O'Don- 
lel's  Andalusians  and  the  Prince  of  Anglona's  troops  were  also  directed 

0  be  in  readiness  to  enter  France. 

These  orders  were  given  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 

The  feeble  resistance  made  by  the  French  in  the  difficult  country 
ilready  passed,  Icfl  him  without  much  uneasiness  as  to  the  power  of 
Soult's  army  in  the  field,  but  his  disquietude  was  extreme  about  the 
langer  of  an  insurgent  warfare.  <^  Maintain  the  strictest  discipline,  untk' 
mt  that  tee  are  losty*^  was  his  expression  to  General  Freyre,  and  he  issued 

1  proclamation  authorizing  the  people  of  the  districts  he  had  overrun  to 
irm  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  order  under  the  direction  of  their 
mayors.  He  invited  them  to  arrest  all  straggling  soldiers  and  followers 
>f  the  army,  and  all  plunderers  and  evil-doers,  and  convey  them  to  head- 
quarters with  the  proof  of  their  crimes,  promising  to  punish  the  culpable 
ind  to  pay  for  all  damages.  At  the  same  time  he  confirmed  all  the  local 
Authorities  who  chose  to  retain  their  offices,  on  the  sole  condition  of  having 
DO  political  or  military  intercourse  with  the  countries  still  possessed  by 
the  French  army.  Nor  was  his  proclamation  a  dead  letter,  for  in  the 
night  of  the  2i>th,  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  situated  near  the  road  lead- 
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ing  from  Sauveterre  to  Orthez,  shot  one  Eoglish  soldier  dead  and  wouoded 
a  second  who  had  come  with  others  to  plunder.  Lord  Wellington  caused 
the  wounded  man  to  be  hung  as  an  example,  and  he  also  forced  an  Bag* 
lish  colonel  to  quit  the  army  for  suffering  his  soldiers  to  destroy  the  muQip 
cipal  archives  of  a  small  town. 

Soult  had  no  thought  of  retreating.  His  previous  retrograde  move* 
ments  had  been  efiected  with  order,  his  army  was  concentrated  with  its 
front  to  the  Gave,  and  every  bridge,  except  the  noble  structure  at  Ortfaez 
the  ancient  masonry  of  which  resisted  his  mines,  had  been  destroyed. 
One  regiment  of  cavalry  was  detached  on  the  right  to  watch  the  fords  as 
far  as  Peirehorade,  three  others  with  two  battalions  of  infaiitry  under 
Pierre  Soult  watched  those  between  Orthez  and  Pau,  and  a  body  of  horse- 
men and  gendarmes  covered  the  latter  town  from  Morillo's  incursions. 
Two  regiments  of  cavalry  remained  with  the  army,  and  the  French  gene* 
raPs  intention  was  to  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  first  column  which  should 
cross  the  Gave.  But  the  negligence  of  the  officer  stationed  at  Puyoo, 
who  had  sufl^red  Vivian's  hussars,  as  we  have  seen,  to  pass  on  the  26th 
without  opposition  and  without  making  any  report  of  the  event,  enabled 
Beresford  to  rhake  his  movement  in  safety  when  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  assailed  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  French  army.  It  was  not  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  Soult  received  intelligence  of  his  nuirch, 
and  his  columns  were  then  close  to  Baights  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
French  army,  his  scouters  were  on  the  Dax  road  in  its  rear,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sixth  and  light  divisions  were  seen  descending  by  difierent 
roads  from  the  heights  beyond  the  river  pointing  towards  Berenx.^ 

In  this  crisis  the  French  marshal  hesitated  whether  to  fall  upon  Beres- 
ford and  Picton  while  the  latter  was  still  passing  the  river,  or  take  a 
defensive  position,  but  finally  judging  that  he  had  not  time  to  form  his 
columns  of  attack  he  decided  upon  the  latter. f  Wherefore  under  cover 
of  a  skirmish,  sustained  near  BaYghts  by  a  battalion  of  infantry  which 
coming  from  the  bridge  of  Berenx  was  joined  by  the  light  cavalry  from 
Puyoo,  he  hastily  threw  D'Erlon's  and  Reille's  divisions  on  a  new  line 
across  the  road  from  Peirehorade.  The  right  extended  to  the  heights  of 
St.  Boes  along  which  ran  the  road  from  Orthez  to  Dax,  and  this  line  was 
prolonged  by  ClauzePs  troops  to  Caste  Tarbe  a  village  close  to  the  Crave. 
Having  thus  opposed  a  temporary  front  to  Beresford,  he  made  his  disposi- 
tions to  receive  battle  the  next  morning,  bringing  Villatte's  infantry  and 
Pierre  Soult's  cavalry  from  the  other  side  of  Orthez  through  that  town, 
and  it  was  this  movement  that  led  Lord  Wellington's  emissaries  to  report 
that  the  army  was  retiring. 

Soult's  new  line  was  on  a  ridge  of  hills  partly  wooded,  partly  naked. 

In  the  centre  was  an  open  rounded  hill  from  whence  long,  narrow 
tongues  were  pushed  out,  on  the  French  lefl  towards  the  high  road  of 
Peirehorade,  on  their  right  by  St.  Bods  towards  the  high  church  of  Baights, 
the  whole  presenting  a  concave  to  the  allies. 

The  front  was  generally  covered  by  a  deep  and  marshy  ravine  broken 
by  two  short  tongues  of  land  which  jutted  out  from  the  principal  hill. 

The  road  from  Orthez  to  Dax  passed  behind  the  front  to  the  village  of 
St.  Boes  and  thence  along  the  ridge  forming  the  right  flank. 

Behind  the  centre  a  succession  of  undulating  bare  heathy  hills  trended 

*  Sonlt'fl  Official  Report.  MS.— Memoir  kr  General  Berton,  MS.— Concinu  det  faitM 
SarmeM,  par  U  Giniral  ReiUe  H  U  CoUmd  d9  h  Cha$9e,  MS. 
t  Official  Reports,  MS. 
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for  several  miles  to  the  rear,  but  behind  the  right  the  country  was  low  and 
deep. 

The  town  of  Orthez,  receding  from  the  river  up  the  slope  of  a  steep 
hill  and  terminating  with  an  ancient  tower,  was  behind  the  left  wing. 

Greneral  Reille,  having  Taupin's,  Roguet's,  and  Paris'  divisions  under 
him,  commanded  on  the  right,  and  occupied  all  the  ground  from  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Bogs  to  the  centre  of  the  position. 

Count  D'Erlon,  commanding  Foy's  and  D'Armagnac's  divisions,  was 
on  the  led  of  Reille.  He  placed  the  first  along  a  ridge  extending  towards 
the  road  of  Peirehorade,  the  second  in  reserve.  In  rear  of  this  last  Vil- 
latte's  division  and  the  cavalry  were  posted  above  the  village  of  Rontun, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  open  hills  behind  the  main  position.  In  this  situation, . 
with  the  right  overlooking  the  low  country  l)eyond  St.  Bogs,  and  the  left 
extended  towards  Orthez,  this  division  furnished  a  reserve  to  both  D'Erlon 
and  Reille. 

Harispe,  whose  troops  as  well  as  Villatte's  were  under  Clauzel,  occupied 
Orthez  and  the  bridge,  having  a  regiment  near  the  ford  of  Souars  above 
the  town.* 

Thus  the  French  army  extended  from  St.  Boes  to  Orthez,  but  the  great 
mass  was  disposed  towards  the  centre.  Twelve  guns  were  attached  to 
General  Harispe's  troops,  twelve  were  upon  the  round  hill  in  the  centre, 
sweeping  in  their  range  the  ground  beyond  St.  Bo§s,  and  sixteen  were  in 
reserve  on  the  Dax  road. 

The  27th,  at  daybreak,  the  sixth  and  light  divisions,  having  passed  the 
Gave  near  Berenx  by  the  pontoon  bridge  thrown  in  the  night,  wound  up  a 
narrow  way  between  high  rocks  to  the  great  road  of  Pierehorade.  The 
third  division  and  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  cavalry  were  already  esta- 
blished there  in  columns  of  march,  with  skirmishers  pushed  forwards  to 
the  edge  of  the  wooded  height  occupied  by  D'Erlon's  lefl ;  and  Beresford, 
with  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  and  Vivian's  cavalry,  had  mean- 
while gained  the  ridge  of  St.  Bods  and  approached  the  Dax  road  bejrond.' 
Hill  remained  with  the  second  British,  and  Lecor's  Portuguese  divisions, 
menacing  the  bridge  of  Orthez  and  the  ford  of  Souars.  Between  Beresford 
and  Picton,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  there  were  no  troops ;  but 
about  half-way,  exactly  in  front  of  the  French  centre,  was  a  Roman  camp 
crowning  an  isolated  peering  hill  of  singular  appearance  and  nearly  as 
lofty  as  the  centre  of  Soull's  position. 

On  this  camp,  now  covered  with  vineyards,  but  then  open  and  grassy 
with  a  few  trees.  Lord  Wellington,  after  viewing  the  country  on  Beres- 
ford's  left,  stopped  for  an  hour  or  more  to  examine  the  enemy's  disposition 
for  battle.  During  this  time  the  two  divisions  were  coming  up  from  the 
river,  but  so  hemmed  in  by  rocks  that  only  a  few  men  could  march  abreast, 
and  their  point  of  union  with  the  third  division  was  little  more  than  cannon- 
shot  from  the  enemy's  position.  The  moment  was  critical,  Picton  did  not 
conceal  his  disquietude,  but  Wellington,  undisturbed  as  the  deep  sea^  con- 
tinued his  observations  without  seeming  to  notice  the  dangerous  positioa 
of  his  troops.  When  they  had  reached  the  main  road,  he  re-en forc^ 
Picton  with  the  sixth,  and  drew  the  light  division  by  cross  roads  behind 
the  Roman  camp,  thus  connecting  his  wings  and  forming  a  central  reserve* 
From  this  point  by-ways  led,  on  the  left,  to  the  high  church  of  Bif^htt 

t*  SoQlt'f  Qffieial  Raport,  MS. 
82* 
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and  the  Dax  road,  on  the  ri^il,  to  the  Peiiehorade  road;  and  two  olhen 
led  straight  across  the  marsh  to  the  French  position. 

This  marsh,  the  open  hill  ahout  which  Soult's  guns  and  reaervaa  me 
principally  gathered,  the  form  and  nature  of  the  ridges  on  the  flanks,  all 
oomhined  to  forbid  an  attack  in  front,  and  the  flanks  were  scarcely  moce 
promising.  The  extremity  of  the  French  led  sunk  indeed  to  a  gentle 
undulation  in  crossing  the  Peirchorade  road,  yet  it  would  have  been  use- 
less to  push  troops  on  that  lino  towards  Orthez,  between  D^Erlon  and 
Caste  Tarbe,  for  the  town  was  strongly  occupied  by  Harispe,  and  was 
there  covered  by  an  ancient  wall  and  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  It  was  equally 
difficult  to  turn  the  St.  Boes  flank,  because  of  the  low  marshy  country 
into  which  the  troops  must  have  descended  beyond  the  Dax  road ;  and  the 
brows  of  the  hills  trending  backwards  from  the  centre  of  the  French 
position  would  have  enabled  Soult  to  oppose  a  new  and  formidable  front 
at  right  angles  to  his  actual  position.  The  whole  of  the  allied  army  must 
therefore  have  made  a  circuitous  flank  movement  within  gun-shot  and 
through  a  most  difiicult  country,  or  Beresford's  left  must  have  been  daa- 
gerousty  extended  and  the  whole  line  weakened.  Nor  could  the  move- 
ment be  hidden,  because  the  hills,  although  only  moderately  high,  were 
abrupt  on  that  side,  aflbrding  a  full  view  of  the  low  country,  and  Soutt's 
cavalry  detachnrients  were  in  observation  on  every  brow. 

It  only  remained  to  assail  the  French  flanks  along  the  ridgesy  making 
the  principal  eflbrts  on  the  side  of  St.  Boes,  with  intent  if  successful  to 
overlap  the  French  right  beyond,  and  seize  the  road  of  St.  Sever  whifo 
Hill  passed  the  Gave  at  Souars  and  cut  oflT  the  road  to  Pau,  thus  enclos- 
ing the  beaten  army  in  Orthez.  This  was  however  no  slight  afliiir.  On 
Picton's  side  it  was  easy  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the  flank  ridge  near  the 
high  road,  but  beyond  that  the  ground  rose  rapidly  and  the  French  were 
gathered  thickly  with  a  narrow  front  and  plenty  of  guns.  On  Beresford^s  ' 
side  they  could  only  be  assailed  along  the  summit  of  the  St.  Bods  ridge, 
advancing  from  the  high  church  of  Bjilghts  and  the  Dax  road.  But  the 
village  of  St.  Bogs  was  strongly  occupied,  the  ground  immediately  behind 
it  was  strangled  to  a  narrow  pass  by  the  ravine,  and  the  French  reserve 
of  sixteen  guns,  placed  on  the  Dax  road,  behind  the  hill  in  the  centre  of 
Soult's, line,  and  well  covered  from  counter-flre,  was  in  readiness  to  crush 
the  head  of  any  colunm  which  should  emerge  from  the  gorge  of  St.  Boes. 

BATTLE   OF   ORTHEZ. 

During  the  whole  morning  a  slight  skirmish  with  now  and  then  a  can- 
non-shot had  been  going  on  with  the  third  division  on  the  right,  and  the 
French  cavalry  at  times  pushed  parties  forward  on  each  flank,  but  at  nine 
o'clock  Wellington  commenced  the  real  attack.  The  third  and  sixth 
divisions  won  without  difliculty  the  lower  part  of  the  ridges  opposed  to 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  their  led  along  the  French  front  wiih  a 
sharp  fire  of  musketry ;  but  tl)e  main  battle  was  on  the  other  flank.  There 
General  Cole,  keeping  Anson's  brigade  of  the  fourth  division  in  reserve, 
assailed  St.  Boes  with  Ross's  British  brigade  and  Vasconcellos'  Portu- 
guese ;  his  object  was  to  get  on  to  the  ofien  ground  beyond  it,  but  fleroe 
and  slaughtering  was  the  struggle.  Five  times  breaking  through  the 
scattered  houses  did  Ross  carry  his  battle  into  the  wider  space  beyond ; 
yet  ever  as  the  troops  issued  forth  the  French  guns  from  the  open  hill 
•mote  them  in  front,  and  the  raserved  battery  on  the  Dax  road  swept 
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through  them  with  grape  from  .flaok  to  flank.  And  then  Taupin's  sup- 
porting masses  rushed  forwards  with  awaiting  fire,  and  lapping  the  flanks 
with  skirmishers,  which  poured  along  the  ravines  on  either  hand,  forced 
the  shattered  columns  back  into  the  village.  It  was  in  vain  that  with 
desperate  valour  the  allies  time  aAer  time  broke  through  the  narrow  way 
and  struggled  to  spread  a  front  beyond,  Ross  fell  dangerously  wounded, 
and  Taupin,  whose  troops  were  clustered  thickly  and  well  supported,  de- 
fied their  utmost  eflbrts.  Nor  was  Soult  less  happy  on  the  other  side* 
The  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  permit  the  third  and  sixth  divisions^ 
to  engage  many  men  at  once,  so  that  no  progress  was  made ;  and  one 
amali  detachment  which  Picton  extended  to  his  led,  having  made  an 
attempt  to  gain  the  smaller  tongue  jutting  out  from  the  central  hill,  was 
suddenly  charged,  as  it  neared  the  summit,  by  Foy,  and  driven  down 
again  in  confusion,  losing  several  prisoners. 

When  the  combat  had  thus  continued  with  unabated  fury  on  the  side  of 
St.  Boes  for  about  three  hours,  Lord  Wellington  sent  a  ca^adore  regiment 
of  the  light  division  from  the  Roman  camp  to  protect  the  right  flank  of 
Ross's  brigade  against  the  French  skirmishers ;  but  this  was  of  no  avail, 
for  Vasconcellos'  Portuguese,  unable  to  sustain  the  violence  of  the  enemy 
any  longer,  gave  way  in  disorder,  and  the  French  pouring  on,  the  British 
troops  retreated  through  St.  Boes  with  difllculty.  As  this  happened  at 
the  moment  when  the  detachment  on  Picton's  led  was  repulsed,  victory 
seemed  to  declare  for  the  French,  and  Soult,  conspicuous  on  his  com- 
manding open  hill,  the  knot  of  all  his  combinations,  seeing  his  enemies 
thus  broken  and  thrown  backwards  on  each  side,  put  all  his  reserves  in 
movement  to  complete  the  success.  It  is  said  that  in  the  exultation  of  the 
moment  he  smote  his  thigh  exclaiming,  ^^'At  last  IhavehimJ*  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  it  was  no  vain-glorious  Speech,  for  the  moment  was 
roost  dangerous.  There  was  however  a  small  black  cloud  rising  just 
beneath  him,  unheeded  at  first  amidst  the  thundering  din  and  tumult  that 
now  shook  the  field  of  battle,  but  which  soon  burst  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence. Wellington,  seeing  that  St.  Bogs  was  inexpugnable,  had  suddenly 
changed  his  plan  of  battle.  Supporting  Ross  with  Anson's  brigade,  which 
bad  not  hitherto  been  engaged,  he  backed  both  with  the  seventh  division 
and  Vivian's  cavalry,  now  forming  one  heavy  body  towards  the  Daz 
load.  Then  he  ordered  the  third  and  sixth  divisions  to  be  thrown  in  mass 
upon  Foy^s  led  flank,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  the  fifty-second  regiment 
down  from  the  Roman  camp  with  instructions  to  cross  the  marsh  in  front, 
to  mount  the  French  ridge  beyond,  and  to  assail  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
troops  engaged  with  the  fourth  division  at  St.  Boes. 

Colonel  Colborne)  so  oflen  distinguished  in  this  war,  immediately  led 
the  fidy-second  down  and  crossed  the  marsh  under  fire,  the  men  sinking 
at  every  step  above  the  knees,  in  some  places  to  the  middle,  but  still  press- 
ing forwards  with  that  stern  resolution  and  order  to  be  expected  from  the 
veterans  of  the  light  division,  soldiers  who  had  never  yet  met  their  match 
in  the  field.  They  soon  obtained  footing  on  firm  land,  and  ascended  the 
heights  in  line  at  the  moment  that  Taupin  was  pushing  vigorously  through 
St.  Bogs,  Foy  and  D'Armagnac,  hitherto  more  than  mastera  of  their  posi* 
lions,  biMRg  at  the  same  time  seriously  assailed  on  the  other  flank  by  the 
third  and^ixth  division.  With  a  mighty  shout  and  a  rolling  fire  tliefiAj* 
second  soldiers  dashed  forwards  between  Foy  and  Taupin,  beating  mm 
a  French  battalion  in  their  course  amkthrowinff  every  thing  before  them 
into  disorder.    General  Bechaud  was  killed  in  Taupin's  divisioa,  Foy  wfi 
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daoserously  wounded,  and  his  tfOopB^  discouraged  by  hm  fiill  and  by  tUi 
sudoen  burst  from  a  quarter  where  no  enemy  was  e'xpected,  for  the  march 
of  the  fifly-second  had  been  hardly  perceived  save  by  the  skirmishers,  got 
into  confusion,  and  the  disorder  spreading  to  Reillc's  wing  he  was  aba 
forced  to  fall  back  and  take  a  new  position  to  restore  his  line  of  battle.*  The 
narrow  pass  behind  St.  BoSs  was  thus  opened ;  and  Wellington,  seizing 
the  critical  moment,  thrust  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  Vivian's 
cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery  through,  and  spread  a  front  beyond. 

The  victory  was  thus  secured.  For  the  third  and  sixth  divisions  had 
now  won  D'Armagnac's  position  and  established  a  battery  of  guns  on  a 
knoll,  from  whence  their  shot  ploughed  through  the  French  masses  from 
one  flank  to  another.  Suddenly  a  squadron  of  French  chasseurs  came  at 
a  hard  gallop  down  the  main  road  of  Orthez  to  charge  these  guns,  and 
sweeping  to  their  right  they  rode  over  some  of  the  sixth  division  which  had 
advanced  too  far;  but  pushing  this  charge  too  madly  got  into  a  hollow 
lane  and  were  nearly  all  destroyed.  The  third  and  seventh  divisions  then 
continued  to  advance  and  the  wings  of  the  army  were  united.  The  French 
general  rallied  all  his  forces  on  the  open  hills  beyond  the  Dax  road,  and 
with  Taupin's,  Roguet's,  Paris%  and  D'Armagnac's  divisions  made  strong 
battle  to  cover  the  reformation  of  Foy's  disordered  troops,  but  his  foes 
were  not  all  in  front.  This  part  of  the  battle  was  fought  with  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  allied  army.  Hill,  who  had  remained  with  twoive  thousand 
combatants,  cavalry  and  infantry,  before  the  bridge  of  Orthez,  received 
orders,  when  Wellington  changed  his  plan  of  attack,  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Gave,  partly  in  the  view  of  preventing  Harispc  from  falling  upon 
the  flank  of  the  sixth  division,  partly  in  the  hope  of  a  successful  issue  to 
the  attempt :  and  so  it  happened.  Hill,  though  unable  to  force  the  bridge, 
forded  the  river  above  at  Souars,  and  driving  back  the  troops  posted  there 
seized  the  heights  above,  cut  ofl"  the  French  from  the  road  to  Pau,  and 
turned  the  town  of  Orthez.  He  thus  menaced  Soult's  only  line  of  retreat 
by  Salespice,  on  the  road  to  St.  Sever,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
fifly*second  having  opened  the  deflle  of  St.  Bogs  the  junction  of  the  allies* 
wings  was  eflTected  on  the  French  position. 

Clauzel  imnnediately  ordered  Harispe  to  abandon  Orthez  and  close  to- 
wards Villatte  on  the  heights  above  Rontun,  leaving,  however,  some  con- 
script battalions  on  a  rising  point  beyond  the  road  of  St.  Sever  called  the 
^*  MoUe  (1e  TurenneJ''*  Meanwhile  in  person  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
General  Hill  in  check  by  the  menacing  action  of  two  cavalry  regiments 
and  a  brigade  of  infantry ;  but  Soult  arrived  at  the  moment,  and  seeing 
that  the  loss  of  Souars  had  rendered  his  whole  position  untenable,  gave 
orders  for  a  general  retreat. 

This  was  a  perilous  matter.  The  heathy  hills  upon  which  he  was  now 
flghting,  although  for  a  short  distance  they  furnished  a  succession  of  par- 
allel positions  favourable  enough  for  defence,  soon  resolved  themselves  into 
a  low  ridge  running  to  the  rear  on  a  line  parallel  with  \\io.  rnad  to  St. 
Sever;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  road,  about  cannon-shot  distance, 
was  a  corresponding  ridge  along  which  General  Hill,  judging  by  the  firing 
how  matters  went,  was  now  rapidly  advancing.  Five  miles  distant  was 
the  Luy  de  Bcarn^  and  four  miles  beyond  that  the  Luy  de  Fraixrc^  two 
rivers  deep  and  with  diflicult  banks.  Behind  these  the  Lutz,  the  Gabas 
and  the  Adour,  crossed  the  line,  and  though  once  beyond  the  wooden 

*  Soult'i  OOeial  Reports,  MSS. 
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bridge  of  Sault  de  Navailles  on  the  iMif  de  Biam^  these  streams  would 
necessarily  cover  the  retreat,  to  carry  off  by  one  road  and  one  bridge  a 
defeated  army  still  closely  engaged  in  front  seemed  impossible.  Never- 
theless Soult  did  so.  For  Paris  sustained  the  fight  on  his  right  until  Foy 
and  Taupin's  troops  rallied,  and  when  the  impetuous  assault  of  the  fifly- 
second  and  the  rush  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  drove  Paris  back, 
D'Armagnac  interposed  to  cover  him  until  the  union  of  the  allies'  wings 
was  completed,  then  both  retired,  being  covered  in  turn  by  Villatte.  In 
this  manner  the  French  yielded,  step  by  step  and  without  confusion,  the 
allies  advancing  with  an  incessant  deafening  musketry  and  cannonade, 
yet  losing  many  men,  especially  on  the  right  where  the  third  division 
were  very  strongly  opposed.  However,  as  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  at 
Salespice  by  Hill  became  more  imminent,  the  retrograde  movements 
were  more  hurried  and  confused ;  Hill  seeing  this,  quickened  his  pace 
until  at  last  both  sides  began  to  run  violently,  and  so  many  men  broke 
from  the  French  ranks  makings  across  the  fields  towards  the  fords,  and 
such  a  rush  was  necessarily  made  by  the  rest  to  gain  the  bridge  of  Sault 
de  Navailles,  that  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  scattered  bands. 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  then  breaking  with  Lord  Ekiward  Sonaerset's  hussars 
through  a' small  covering  body  opposed  to  him  by  Harispe,  sabred  two  or 
three  hun^lred  men,  and  the  seventh  hussars  cut  off  about  two  thousand 
who  threw  down  their  arms  in  an  enclosed  field ;  yet  some  confusion  or 
mismanagement  occurring,  the  greatest  part  recovering  their  weapons 
Escaped,  and  the  pursuit  ceased  at  the  Luy  of  Beam. 

The  French  army  appeared  to  be  entirely  dispersed,  but  it  was  mor^ 
disordered  in  appearance  than  reality,  for  Soult  passed  the  Luy  of  Beam 
and  destroyed  the  bridge  with  the  loss  of  only  six  guns  and  less  than  four 
thousand  men  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Many  thousands  of  con* 
scripts  however  threw  away  their  arms,  and  we  shall  find  one  month 
aflerwards  the  stragglers  still  amounting  to  three  thousand.  Nor  would 
the  passage  of  the  river  have  been  effected  so  happily  if  Lord  Wellington 
had  not  been  struck  by  a  musket-ball  just  above  the  thigh,  which  caused 
him  to  ride  with  difficulty,  whereby  the  vigour  and  unity  of  the  pursuit 
was  necessarily  abated.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  two  thousand  throe 
,  hundred,  of  which  fif\y  with  three  officers  were  taken,  but  among  the 
wounded  were  Lord  Wellington,  General  Walker,  General  Ross,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  then  Lord  March.  He  had  served  on  Lord  Welling- 
ton's personal  stafif  during  the  whole  war  without  a  hurt,  but  being  made 
a  captain  in  the  fifly-second,  like  a  good  soldier  joined  his  regiment  the 
night  before  the  battle.  He  was  shot  through  the  chest  a  few  hours  afler- 
wards, thus  learning  by  experience,  the  difference  between  the  labours  and 
dangers  of  staff  and  regimental  officers,  which  are  generally  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  their  promotions. 

General  Berton  stationed  between  Pan  and  Orthez  during  the  battle, 
had  been  cut  off  by  Hill's  movement,  yet  skirting  that  general's  march  he 
retreated  by  Mant  and  Samadet  with  his  cavalry,  picking  up  two  battalions 
of  conscripts  on  the  road.*  Meanwhile  Soult,  having  no  position  to  rally 
upon,  continued  his  retreat  in  the  night  to  St.  Sever,  breaking  down  all 
the  bridges  behind  him.  Lord  Wellington  pursued  at  daylight  in  three 
columns,  the  right  by  Lacadee  and  St.  Medard  to  Samadet,  the  centre  bj 
the  main  road,  the  left  by  Su  Cricq.    At  St.  Sever  he  bfljped  to  find  tha 

*  Memoir  bj  Gtnard  fisrtoo,  MS. 
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enemy  still  in  confusion,  but  he  was  too  late ;  the  French  were  aeroas  the 
river,  the  bridge  was  broken,  and  the  army  halted.  The  result  ofthe  battle 
was  however  soon  made  known  far  and  wide,  and  Daricau  who  with  a 
few  hundred 'soldiers  was  endeavouring  to  form  an  insurgent  levy  at  OaZy 
the  works  of  which  were  incomplete  and  still  unarmed,  imroedialely 
destroyed  part  of  the  stores,  the  rest  had  been  removed  to  Mont  de  Marsan, 
and  retreated  through  the  Landcs  to  Langon  on  the  Garonne. 

From  St.  Sever,  which  ofFered  no  position,  Soult  turned  short  to  the 
right  and  moved  upon  Barcelonne,  higher  up  the  Adour;  but  he  left 
D  Brlon  with  two  divisions  of  infantry,  some  cavalry,  and  four  guns  at 
Cazdres  on  the  right  bank,  and  sent  Clauzel  to  occupy  Aire  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  He  thus  abandoned  his  magazines  at  Mont  de  Marsan 
and  left  open  the  direct  road  to  Bordeaux ;  but  holding  Cazeres  with  his 
right  he  commanded  another  road  by  Rochefort  to  that  city,  while  his 
left  being  at  Aire  protected  the  magazines  and  artillery  park  at  that  place 
and  covered  the  road  to  Pau.  Meanwhile  the  main  body  at  Barcelonne 
equally  supported  Clauzel  and  D'Erlon,  and  covered  the  great  roads 
leading  to  Agen  and  Toulouse  on  the  Garonne,  and  to  the  mountains  by 
Tarbes. 

In  this  situation  it  was  difRcuIt  to  judge  what  line  of  operations  he 
meant  to  adopt.  Wellington  however  passed  the  Adour  about  oqe  o'clock , 
partly  by  the  repaired  bridge  of  St.  Sever,  partly  by  a  deep  ford  below, 
and  immediately  detached  Beresford  with  the  light  division  and  Vivian's 
cavalry  to  seize  the  magazines  at  Mont  de  Marsan;  at  the  same  time  he 
pushed  the  head  of  a  column  towards  Cazeres  where  a  connonade  and 
charge  of  cavalry  had  place,  and  a  few  men  and  officers  were  hurt  on 
both  sides.  The  next  day  Hill's  corps,  marching  from  Saroadet,  reached 
the  Adour  between  St.  Sever  and  Aire,  and  D'Erlon  was  again  assailed 
on  the  right  bank  and  driven  back  skirmishing  to  Barcelonne.  This  event 
proved  that  Soult  had  abandoned  Bordeaux  ;  but  the  English  general  could 
not  push  the  pursuit  more  vigorously,  because  every  bridge  was  broken,  and 
a  violent  storm  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  March  had  filled  the  smaller 
rivers  and  torrents,  carried  away  the  pontoon  bridges,  and  cut  olT  all 
communication  between  the  troops  and  the  supplies. 

The  bulk  ofthe  army  was  now  necessarily  halted  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adour  until  the  bridges  could  be  repaired  ;  but  Hill  who  was  on  the 
left  bank  marched  to  seize  the  magazines  at  Aire.  Moving  in  two  columns 
from  St.  Savin  and  St.  Gillies  on  the  2d  of  March,  he  reached  his  desti- 
nation about  three  o'clock  with  two  divisions  of  infantry,  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  horse-artillery  ;  he  expected  no  serious  opposi- 
tion, but  General  Clauzel  had  arrived  a  few  hours  before  and  was  in  order 
of  battle  covering  the  town  with  Villatte's  and  Harispe's  divisions  and 
some  guns.  The  French  occupied  a  steep  ridge  in  front  of  Aire,  high 
and  wooded  on  the  right  where  it  overlooked  the  river,  but  merging  on 
the  left  into  a  wide  table-land  over  which  the  great  road  led  to  Pau. 
The  position  was  strong  for  battle,  yet  it  could  bo  readily  outflanked  on 
the  left  by  the  table-land,  and  was  an  uneasy  one  for  retreat  on  the  right 
where  the  ridge  was  narrow,  the  ravine  behind  steep  and  rugged  with  a 
mill-stream  at  the  bottom  between  it  and  the  town.  A  branch  of  the 
Adour  also  flowing  behind  Aire  cut  it  off  from  Barcelonne,  while  behind 
the  left  wing  was  the  greater  Lys,  a  river  with  steep  banks  and  only  one 
bridge. 
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"^  General  Hill,  arriving  about  two  o'clock,  attacked  without  hesitation. 
General  Stewart  with  two  British  brigades  fell  on  the  French  right,  a  Por- 
tngoese  brigade  assailed  their  centre,  and  the  other  brigades  followed  in 
oolamns  of  march.  The  action  was  however  very  sudden,  the  Portu- 
guese were  pushed  forward  in  a  slovenly  manner  by  General  Da  Costa,  a 
man  of  no  ability,  and  the  French  under  Harispe  met  them  on  the  flat 
saihrnit  of  the  height  with  so  rough  a  charge  that  they  gave  way  in  flight. 
The  rear  of  the  allies'  column  being  still  in  .march  the  battle  was  like  to 
be  lost ;  but  General  Stewart,  having  by  this  time  won  the  heights  on  the 
Pjrench  right,  where  Villatte,  fearing  to  be  enclosed,  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance,  immediately  detached  General  Barnes  with  the  fiflieth  and 
ninety-second  regiments  to  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese.  The  vehement 
charge  of  these  troops  turned  the  stream  of  battle,  the  French  were  broken 
in  turn  and  thrown  back  on  their  reserves,  yet  they  rallied  and  renewed 
the  action  with  great  courage,  fighting  obstinately  until  General  Byng's 
British  brigade  came  up,  when  Harispe  was  driven  towards  the  river  Lys, 
and  Villatte  quite  through  the  town  of  Aire  into  the  space  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Adour  behind. 

General  Reille,  who  was  at  Barcelonne  when  the  action  began,  brought 
up  Rouget's  division  to  support  Villatte,  the  combat  was  thus  continued 
until  night  at  that  point,  meanwhile  Harispe  crossed  the  Lys  and  broke 
the  bridge,  but  the  French  lost  many  men.  Two  generals,  Dauture  and 
Oasquet,  were  wounded,  a  colonel  of  engineers  was  killed,  a  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken,  many  of  Harispe's  conscripts  threw  away  their  arms 
and  fled  to  their  homes,  and  the  magazines  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands. 
The  loss  of  the  British  troops  was  one  hundred  and  fifly,  General  Barnes 
was  wounded  and  Colonel  Hood  killed.  The  loss  of  the  Portuguese  was 
never  oflicially  stated,  yet  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  that  of  the 
British,  and  the  vigour  of  the  action  proved  that  the  French  courage  was 
very  little  abated  by  the  battle  of  Orthez.  Soult  immediately  retreated 
up  the  Adour,  by  both  banks,  towards  Maubourguet  and  Marciac,  and  he 
was  not  followed,  for  new  combinations  were  now  opened  to  the  generals 
on  both  sides. 

OBSBRVATIOIVS. 

1*.  On  the  14th  of  February  the  passage  of  the  Gaves  was  commenced, 
by  Hill's  attack  on  Harispe  at  Hellette.  On  the  2d  of  March  the  first 
series  of  operations  was  terminated  by  the  combat  at  Aire.  In  these  six- 
teen days  Lord  Wellington  traversed  with  his  right  wing  eighty  miles, 
passed  five  large  and  several  small  rivers,  forced  the  enemy  to  abandon 
two  fortified  bridge-heads  and  many  minor  works,  gained  one  great  battle 
and  two  combats,  captured  six  guns  and  about  a  thousand  prisoners, 
seized  the  magazines  at  Dax,  Mont  de  Marsan,  and  Aire,  forced  Soult  to 
abandon  Bayonne  and  cut  him  off  from  Bordeaux.  And  in  this  time  he 
also  threw  his  stupendous  bridge  below  Bayonne  and  closely  invested  that 
fortress  aAer  a  sharp  and  bloody  action.  Success  in  war,  like  charity  in 
religion,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins ;  but  success  oflen  belongs  to  fortune 
as  much  as  skill,  and  the  combinations  of  Wellington,  profound  and  saga* 
cious,  might  in  this  manner  be  confounded  with  the  lucky  operations  of 
the  allies  on  the  other  side  of  France,  where  the  presumption  and  the 
vacillation  of  ignorance  alternately  predominated* 
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2*.  Soult  attributed  the  loss  of  his  positioos  to  the  superior  forces  of 
the  allies.  Is  this  well-founded?  The  French  general's  nunnbers  cannot 
be  determined  exactly,  but  after  all  his  losses  in  December,  after  the 
detachments  made  by  the  emperor's  order  in  January,  and  after  com- 
pleting the  garrison  of  Bayonne  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  he  informed 
the  minister  of  war  that  thirty  thousand  infantry,  three  thousand  cavalry, 
and  forty  pieces  of  artillery  were  in  line.*  This  did  not  include  the  con- 
scripts of  the  new  levy,  all  youths  indeed  and  hastily  sent  to  the  army  by  V 
battalions  as  they  could  be  armed,  but  brave,  and  about  eight  thousand  of  ^ 
them  might  have  joined  before  the  battle  of  Orthez.  Wherefore,  deduct- 
ing the  detachments  of  cavalry  and  infantry  under  Berton  on  the  side  of 
Pbu,  and  under  Daricau  on  the  side  of  Dax,  it  may  be  said  that  ibrty 
thousand  combatants  of  all  arms  were  engaged  in  that  action.  Thirty- 
five  thousand  were  very  excellent  soldiers,  for  the  conscripts  of  the  old 
levy  who  joined  before  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle  were  stout  men ;  their 
vigorous  fighting  at  Garris  and  Aire  proved  it,  for  of  them  was  Harispe's 
division  composed. 

Now,  Lord  Wellington  commenced  his  of)crations  with  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  seventh  British  divisions,  the  independent  Portuguese 
division  under  Lecor,  Morilio's  Spaniards,  forty -eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  only  four  brigades  of  light  cavalry,  for  Vandclcur's  brigade  remained 
with  Hope,  and  all  the  heavy  cavalry  and  the  Portuguese  were  lefl  in 
Spain.  Following  the  morning  states  of  the  army,  this  would  furnish, 
exclusive  of  Morilio's  Spaniards,  something  more  than  forty  thousand 
fighting  men  and  officers  of  all  arms,  of  which  four  thousand  were  horse- 
men. But  five  regiments  of  infantry,  and  amongst  them  two  of  the 
strongest  British  regiments  of  the  light  division,  were  absent  to  receive 
their  clothing;  deduct  these  and  we  have  about  thirty-seven  thousand 
Anglo- Portuguese  combatants.  It  is  true  that  Mina's  battalions  and  Mo- 
rilio's aided  in  the  commencement  of  the  operations,  but  the  first  imme- 
diately invested  St.  Jean  Pied  dc  Port,  and  the  latter  invested  Navarreins. 
Lord  Wellington  was  therefore  in  the  battle  superior  by  a  thousand  horse- 
men and  eight  guns,  but  Soult  outnumlicred  him  in  infantry  by  four  or  five 
thousand,  conscripts  it  is  true,  yet  useful.  Why  then  was  the  passage  of 
the  Gaves  so  fc^ebly  disputed?  Because  the  French  general  remained 
entirely  on  the  defensive  in  positions  too  extended  for  his  numliers. 

8".  Offcfisive  operations  must  Ix  the  dasis  of  a  good  fJcfensive  system. 
Let  Sou  It's  op(*rations  be  tried  by  this  rule.  On  the  12th  he  knew  that 
the  allies  were  in  motion  for  some  great  operation,  and  ho  judged  rightly 
that  it  was  to  drive  him  from  the  Gaves.  From  the  1 4th  to  the  18th 
his  left  was  continually  assailed  by  very  superior  numbers ;  but  during 
part  of  that  time  Bereslbrd  could  only  oppose  to  his  right  and  centre  the 
fourth  and  a  portion  of  the  seventh  divisions  with  some  cavalry;  and 
those  not  in  a  body  and  at  once,  but  parcelled  and  extended  ;  for  it  was 
not  until  the  lOth  that  the  fourth,  seventh  and  light  divisions  were  so 
closed  towards  the  Bidouzc  as  to  act  in  one  mass.  On  the  15th,  Lord 
Wellington  admitted  that  his  troops  were  too  extended,  Villatte's,  Tau- 
pin's,  and  Foy's  divisions,  were  never  menaced  until  the  19th,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  D'Erlon's  divisions,  which  only  crossed  the 
Adour  on  the  17th,  from  being  on  the  Bidouzc  the  15th.  Soult  might 
therefore,  by  rapid   and   well-digested  combinations,  have   united   four 
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divisions  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  to  attack  Beresford  on 
the  15th  or  16th  between  the  Nive  and  the  Adour.  If  successful,  the 
defeated  troops,  pushed  back  upon  the  sixth  division,  must  have  fought 
for  life  with  the  rivers  on  their  flanks,  Soult  in  front,  and  the  garrison  of 
Bayonne  issuing  from  the  works  of  Mousserolles  on  their  rear.  If  unsuc- 
cessful, the  French  retreat  behind  the  Gave  d'Oloron  could  not  have  been 
prevented. 

It  is  however  to  be  pleaded  that  Soult  was  not  exactly  informed  of 
the  numbers  and  situation  of  his  opponents.*  He  thought  Beresford! 
bad  the  first  division  also  on  the  lower  Bidouze;  he  kneV  that  Welling- 
ton had  large  reserves  to  employ,  and,  that  general's  design  of  passing 
the  Adour  below  Bayonne  being  unknown  to  him,  he  naturally  supposed 
they  would  be  used  to  support  the  operations  on  the  Gaves  :  he  therefore 
remained  on  the  defensive.  It  might  possibly  also  have  been  difficult 
to  bring  D'Erlon's  divisions  across  the  Adour  by  the  Port  de  Lanne 
l)efore  the  17th,  because  the  regular  bridge  had  been  carried  away  and 
the  communications  interrupted  a  few  days  before  by  the  floods.  In  fine 
there  are  many  matters  of  detail  in  war  known  only  to  a  general-in-chief 
which  forbid  the  best  combinations,  and  this  it  is  that  makes  the  art  so 
difficult  and  uncertain.     Great  captains  worship  Fortune. 

On  the  24th,  the  passage  of  the  Gave  d'Oloron  was  effected.  Soult 
then  recognised  his  error  and  concentrated  his  troops  at  Orthez  to 
retake  the  offensive.  It  was  a  fine  movement  and  effected  with  ability, 
but  he  suffered  another  favourable  opportunity  of  giving  a  counter-blow 
to  escape  him.  The  infantry  under  Villatte,  Haris[>e,  and  Paris,  sup- 
ported by  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  were  about  Sauveterre,  that  is  to  say, 
four  miles  from  Montfort  and  only  seven  from  Villenave,  where  the  prin- 
cipal passage  was  eff^ted,  where  the  ford  was  deep,  the  stream  rapid, 
and  the  left  bank,  although  favourable  for  the  passage,  not  entirely  com- 
manding the  right  bank.  How  then  did  it  happen  that  the  operation  was 
efiected  without  opposition?  Amongst  the  allies  it  was  rumoured  at  the 
time  that  Soult  complained  of  the  negligence  of  a  general  who  had  orders 
to  march  against  the  passing  troops.  The  position  of  Harispe's  division 
at  Monstrueig,  forming  a  reserve  at  equal  distances  from  Sauveterre  and 
Villenave,  would  seem  to  have  been  adopted  with  that  view,  but  I  find  no 
confirmation  of  the  report  in  Soult's  correspondence,  and  it  is  certain  he 
*    thought  Picton's  demonstration  at  Sauveterre  was  a  real  attack. 

4*.  The  position  adopted  by  the  French  general  at  Orthez  was  excel- 
lent for  offence.  It  was  not  so  for  defence,  when  Beresford  and  Picton 
had  crossed  the  Gave  below  in  force.  Lord  Wellington  could  then 
throw  his  whole  army  on  that  side,  and  secure  his  communication  with 
Hope,  after  which  outflanking  the  right  of  the  French  he  could  seize 
the  defile  of  Sault  de  Navailles,  cut  them  off  from  their  magazines  at 
Dax,  Mont  de  Marsan  and  Aire,  and  force  them  to  retreat  by  the  Pau 
road  leaving  the  way  open  to  Bordeaux.  To  await  this  attack  was 
therefore  an  error ;  but  Soult's  original  design!  was  to  assail  the  head 
of  the  first  column  which  should  come  near  him,  and  Beresford's  approach 
to  BaYghts  on  the  26th  furnished  the  opportunity.  It  is  true  that  the 
French  light  cavalry  gave  intelligence  of  that  general's  march  too  late 
and  marred  the  combination,  but  there  was  still  time  to  fall  on  the  head 
of  the  column  while  the  third  division  was  in  the  act  of  passing  the  river 
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and  entangled  in  the  narrow  way  leading  from  the  (brd  to  the  Peire- 
horade  road :  it  is  said*  the  French  marshal  appeared  disposed  to  do  this 
at  6rst,  but  finally  took  a  defensive  position  in  which  to  receive  battle. 

However  when  the  morning  came  he  neglected  another  opportunity* 
For  two  hours  the  third  division  and  the  hussars  remained  close  to  him, 
covering  the  march  of  the  sixth  and  light  divisions  through  the  narrow 
ways  lending  from  the  bridge  of  Berenx  up  to  the  main  road;  the 
infantry  had  no  defined  position,  the  cavalry  had  no  room  to  extend, 
and  there  were  no  troops  between  them  and  Beresford,  who  was  then  in 
march  by  the  heights  of  BaYghts  to  the  Dax  road.  If  the  French  general 
had  pushed  a  column  across  the  marsh  to  seize  the  Roman  camp  he 
would  have  separated  the  wings  of  the  allies;  then  pouring  down  the 
Peirehorade  road  with  Foy^s,  D'Armagnac's  and  Villatte^s  divisioos  be 
would  probably  have  overwhelmed  the  third  division  before  the  other 
two  could  have  extricated  themselves  from  the  defiles.  Picton  therefore 
had  grounds  for  uneasiness. 

With  a  subtle  skill  did  Soult  take  his  ground  of  battle  at  Orthez,  fiercely 
and  strongly  did  he  fight,  and  wonderfully  did  he  effect  his  retreat  across 
the  Luy  of  Beam  ;  but  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  he  had  neglected  those 
happy  occasions  which  in  war  take  birth  and  flight  at  the  same  instant ; 
and  as  the  value  of  his  position,  essentially  an  offensive  one,  was  thereby 
lost,  a  slowness  to  strike  may  be  objected  to  his  generalship.  Yet  there 
is  no  commander,  unless  a  Hannibal  or  a  Napoleon  surpassing  the  human 
proportions,  but  will  abate  something  of  his  confidence  and  hesitate  after 
repeated  defeats.  Soult  in  this  campaign,  as  in  many  others,  proved 
himself  a  hardy  captain  full  of  resources. 

6*.  Lord  Wellington,  with  a  vastness  of  conception  and  a  capacity  for 
arrangement  and  combination  equal  to  his  opponent,  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  that  daring  promptness  of  action,  that  faculty  of  inspiration  for 
suddenly  deciding  the  fate  of  whole  campaigns  with  which  Napoleon  was 
endowed  beyond  all  mankind.  It  is  this  which  especially  constitutes 
military  genius.  For  so  vast,  so  complicated  are  the  combinations  of  war, 
■o  easily  and  by  such  slight  causes  are  they  effected,  that  the  best  gene- 
rals do  but  grope  in  the  dark,  and  they  acknowledge  the  humiliating 
truth.  By  the  number  and  extent  of  their  fine  dispositions  then,  and  not 
by  their  errors,  the  merit  of  commanders  is  to  be  measured. 

In  this  campaign  Lord  Wellington  designed  to  penetrate  France,  not 
with  a  hasty  incursion  but  solidly,  to  force  Soult  over  the  Garonne,  and 
if  possible  in  the  direction  of  Bordeaux,  because  it  was  the  direct  line, 
because  the  citizens  were  inimical  to  the  emperor,  and  the  town,  lying  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  could  not  be  defended ;  because  a  junction  with 
Suchet  would  thus  be  prevented.  Finally,  if  by  operating  against  Soult's 
left  he  could  throw  the  French  army  into  the  Landes,  where  his  own 
■operior  cavalry  could  act,  it  would  probably  be  destroyed. 

To  operate  against  Soult's  left  in  the  direction  of  Pau  was  the  most 
obvious  method  of  preventing  a  junction  with  Suchet,  and  rendering  the 
positions  which  the  French  general  had  fortified  on  the  Gaves  useless. 
but  the  investment  of  Bayonne  required  a  large  force,  which  was  yet 
weak  against  an  outer  attack  because  separated  in  three  parts  by  the 
rivers;  hence  if  Lord  Wellington  had  made  a  wide  movement  on  Pau, 
Soult  might  have  placed  the  Adour  between  him  and  the  main  army  and 
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then  fallen  upon  Hope's  troops  on  the  right  side  of  that  river.  The  English 
general  was  thus  reduced  to  act  upon  a  nnore  contracted  line,  and  to  cross 
all  the  Gaves.  To  efllect  this  be  collected  his  principal  mass  on  his  right 
by  the  help  of  the  great  road  leading  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  then  by 
rapid  marches  and  reiterated  attacks  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  rivers 
above  the  points  which  Soult  had  fortified  for  defence,  and  so  turned  that 
general's  led  with  the  view  of  finally  cutting  him  off  from  Suchet  and 
driving  him  into  the  wilderness  of  the  Landes.  During  these  marches 
he  left  Beresford  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  to  occupy  the  enemy's 
attention  and  cover  the  troops  blockading  Mousserolles.  Meanwhile,  by 
the  collection  of  boats  at  Urt  and  other  demonstrations  indicating  a  design 
of  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Adour  above  Bayonne,  he  diverted  atten* 
tion  from  the  point  chosen  below  the  fortress  for  that  operation,  and  at  the 
same  iitne  provided  the  means  of  throwing  another  bridge  at  the  Port  de 
Lanne  to  secure  the  communication  with  Hope  by  the  right  bank  when- 
ever Soult  should  be  forced  to 'abandon  the  Gaves.  These  were  fine 
combinations. 

I  have  shown  that  Beresford's  corps  was  so  weak  at  first  that  Soult 
might  have  struck  a  counterblow.  Lord  Wellington  admitted  the  error- 
Writing  on  the  15th  he  says,  «<  If  the  enemy  stand  upon  the  Bidouze  I 
am  not  so  strong  as  I  ought  to  be,''  and  he  ordered  up  the  fourth  and 
light  divisions ;  but  this  excepted,  his  movements  were  conformable  tp  the 
principles  of  war.  He  chose  the  best  strategic  line  of  operations,  his 
main  attack  was  made  with  heavy  masses  against  the  enemy's  weakest 
points,  and  in  execution  he  was  prompt  and  daring.  His  conduct  was 
conformable  also  to  his  peculiar  situation.  He  had  two  distinct  opera- 
tions in  hand,  namely  to  throw  his  bridge  below  Bayonne  and  to  force  the 
Gavos.  He  had  the  numbers  required  to  obtain  these  objects,  but  dared 
not  use  them  lest  he  should  put  the  Spanish  troops  into  contact  with  the 
French  people ;  yet  he  could  not  entirely  dispense  with  them  ;  wherefore 
bringing  Freyre  up  to  Bayonne,  Morillo  to  Navarreins,  and  Mina  to  St« 
Jean  Pied  de  Port,  he  seemed  to  put  his  whole  army  in  motion,  thus  gain- 
ing the  appearance  of  military  strength  with  as  little  political  danger  as 
possible.  Nevertheless  so  terrible  had  the  Spaniards  already  made  them- 
selves by  their  cruel  lawless  habits  that  their  mere  return  across  the 
frontier  threw  the  whole  country  into  consternation. 

6°.  When  in  front  of  Orthez  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  as  if  Lord 
Wellington  had  changed  his  plan  of  driving  the  enemy  upon  the  Landes, 
hut  it  was  not  so.  He  did  not  expect  a  battle  on  the  27th.  This  is  proved 
by  his  letter  to  Sir  John  Hope,  in  which  he  tells  that  general,  that  he 
anticipated  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  Gave  of  Pau,  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  26th  the  enemy  were  retiring,  and  that  he  designed  to  visit  the 
position  at  Bayonne.  To  pass  the  Gave  in  the  quickest  and  surest  man- 
ner, to  re-establish  the  direct  communications  with  Hope  and  to  unite 
with  Beresford,  were  his  immediate  objects ;  if  he  finally  worked  by  his 
\e(i  it  was  a  sudden  act  and  extraneous  to  the  general  design,  which  was 
certainly  to  operate  with  Hill's  corps  and  the  light  division  by  the  right. 

It  was  afler  passing  the  Gave  at  Berenx  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
Lord  Wellington  first  discovered  Soult's  intention  to  fight  and  that  con- 
sequently he  was  himself  in  a  false  position.  Had  he  shown  any  hesita- 
tion, any  uneasiness,  had  he  endeavonred  to  take  a  defensive  position  with 
either  Beresford's  or  Picton's  troops,  he  would  inevitably  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  to  his  dangerous  situation.   Instead  of  this,  judging 
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that  Soult  would  not  on  the  instant  change  from  the  defensive  to  the 
ofiensivef  he  confidently  pushed  Picton's  skirmishers  forward  as  if  to  assail 
the  left  of  the  French  position,  and  put  Beresford  in  movement  against 
their  right,  and  this  with  all  the  coolness  imaginable.  The  success  was 
complete.  Soult,  who  supposed  the  allies  stronger  than  they  really  were, 
naturally  imagined  the  wings  would  not  be  so  bold  unless  well  supported  in 
the  centre  where  the  Roman  camp  could  hide  a  multitude.  He  therefore  held 
fiisC  to  his  position  until  the  movement  was  more  developed,  and  in  two 
hours  the  sixth  and  light  divisions  were  up  and  the  battle  commenced*  It 
was  well  fought  on  both  sides,  but  the  crisis  was  decided  by  the  fifly* 
second,  and  when  that  regiment  was  put  in  movement  only  a  single  Per* 
tuguese  battalion  was  in  reserve  behind  the  Roman  camp :  upon  such 
nice  combinations  of  time  and  place  does  the  fate  of  battles  turn. 

7°.  Soult  certainly  committed  an  error  in  receiving  battle  at  Orthez, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  Lord  Wellington's  wound  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  retreat  alone  saved  the  hostile  army.  Nevertheless  the 
clear  manner  in  which  the  French  general  carried  his  troops  away,  his 
prompt  judgment,  shown  in  the  sudden  change  of  his  line  of  retreat  at 
St.  Sever,  the  resolute  manner  in  which  he  halted  and  showed  front 
again  at  Caz^rcs,  Earcelonne,  and  Aire,  were  all  proofs  of  no  common 
ability.  It  was  Wellington's  aim  to  drive  the  French  on  to  the  Landes, 
Soult's  to  avoid  this,  he  therefore  shifted  from  the  Bordeaux  line  to  that 
of  Toulouse,  not  in  confusion  but  with  the  resolution  of  a  man  ready  to 
dispute  every  foot  of  ground.  The  loss  of  the  magazines  at  Mont  de 
Marsan  was  no  fault  of  his ;  he  had  given  orders  for  transporting  them 
towards  the  Toulouse  side  fifteen  days  before,*  but  the  matter  depending 
upon  the  civil  authorities  was  neglected.  He  was  blamed  by  some  of  his 
officers  for  fighting  at  Aire,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  cover  the  magazines 
there,  and  essential  to  his  design  of  keeping  up  the  courage  of  the  soldiers 
under  the  adverse  circumstances  which  he  anticipated.  And  here  the 
palm  of  generalship  remained  with  him,  for  certainly  the  battle  of  Orthez 
was  less  decisive  than  it  should  have  been.  I  speak  not  of  the  pursuit  to 
Sault  de  Navailles,  nor  of  the  next  day's  march  upon  St.  Sever,  but  of 
Hill's  march  on  the  right*  That  general  halted  near  Samadet  the  28th 
of  February,  reached  St.  Savin  on  the  Adour  the  1st,  and  fought  the 
battle  of  Aire  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March.  But  from  Samadet  to 
Aire  is  not  longer  than  from  Samadet  to  St.  Savin  where  he  was  on  the 
1st.  He  could  therefore,  if  his  orders  had  prescribed  it  so,  have  seized 
Aire  on  the  1st  before  Clauzel  arrived,  and  thus  spared  the  obstinate 
combat  at  that  place.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  his  attack  did  not 
receive  a  right  direction.  It  should  have  been  towards  the  French  left, 
because  they  were  more  weakly  posted  there,  and  the  ridge  held  by  their 
right  was  so  difficult  to  retire  from,  that  no  troops  would  stay  on  it  if  any 
progress  was  made  on  the  lef\.  This  was  however  an  accident  of  war. 
General  Hill  had  no  time  to  examine  the  ground,  his  orders  were  to  attack, 
and  to  fall  without  hesitation  upon  a  retiring  enemy  after  such  a  defeat 
as  Orthez  was  undoubtedly  the  right  thing  to  do ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Lord  Wellington  pushed  the  pursuit  with  vigour.  Notwithstanding 
the  storm  on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  he  could  have  re-enforced  Hill  and 
should  not  have  given  the  French  army  time  to  recover  from  their  recent 
defeat.  "  The  secret  of  war,"  says  Napoleon,  **  is  to  march  twelve  leagues, 
fight  a  battle  and  march  twelve  more  in  pursuit." 
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Gimnde— Admiral  Penrose  enters  the  Garonne— Remarkable  exploit  of  the  commissary 
Ogilrio — Lord  Dalhonsie  passes  the  Garonne  and  the  Dordogne  and  defeats  L'Huillier  at 
Eunliers— Admiral  Penrose  destroys  the  French  flotilla— The  French  set  fire  to  their 
ships  of  wsr — ^The  British  seamen  and  marines  land  and  destroy  all  the  French  batteries 
from  Blaye  to  the  month  of  the  Garonne. 

ExTRXMBLT  perilous  and  disheartening  was  the  situation  of  the  French 
general.  His  army  was  greatly  reduced  by  his  losses  in  battle  and  by 
the  desertion  of  the  conscripts,  and  three  thousand  stragglers,  old  soldiers 
who  ought  to  have  rejoined  their  eagles,  were  collected  by  difierent  gene- 
rals, into  whose  districts  they  had  wandered,  and  employed  to  strengthen 
detached  corps  instead  of  being  restored  to  the  army.  All  his  magazines 
were  taken,  discontent  the  natural  offspring  of  misfortune  prevailed 
amongst  his  officers,  a  powerful  enemy  was  in  front,  no  certain  resources 
of  men  or  money  behind,  and  his  eflbrts  were  ilUseconded  by  the  civil 
authorities.  The  troops  indignant  at  the  people's  apathy  behaved  with  so 
much  violence  and  insolence,  especially  during  the  retreat  from  St.  Sever, 
that  Soult,  who  wanted  officers  very  badly,  proposed  to  fill  the  vacancies 
from  the  national  guards  that  he  might  have  "  men  who  would  respect 
property."*  On  the  other  hand  the  people  comparing  the  conduct  of 
their  own  army  with  the  discipline  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese,  and  contrast- 
ing the  requisitions  necessarily  imposed  by  their  countrymen  with  the 
ready  and  copious  disbursements  in  gold  made  by  their  enemies,  for  now 
one  commissary  preceded  each  division  to  order  rations  for  the  troops  and 
another  followed  to  arrange  and  pay  on  the  spot,  were  become  so  abso- 
lutely averse  to  the  French  army,  that  Soult  writing  to  the  minister  of 
war  thus  expressed  himself:  «*If  the  population  of  the  departments  of  the. 
Landes,  the  Gers,  and  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  were  animated  with  a  good 
spirit,  this  is  the  moment  to  make  the  enemy  suffer  by  carrying  off  his 
convoys  and  prisoners ;  but  they  appear  more  disposed  to  favour  the  in- 
vaders them  to  second  the  army.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a  car-, 
riage  for  transport,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  a  short  time 
these  inhabitants  taking  arms  against  us."t  Soult  was  however  a  man 
formed  by  nature  and  by  experience  to  struggle  against  difficulties,  always 
appearing  greater  when  in  a  desperate  condition  than  when  more  happily 
circumstanced.  At  Genoa  under  Massena,  at  Oporto,  and  in  Andalusia, 
be  had  been  inured  to  military  distress,  and  probably  for  that  reason  the 
emperor  selected  him  to  sustain  this  dangerous  contest  in  preference  to 
others  accounted  more  ready  tacticians  on  a  field  of  battle* 

On  the  3d  and  4th  of  March,  he  retreated  by  Plaisance  and  Madiran  to 

•  Soult's  Official  CoRwpondeiice.  MSL  t  Ibid. 
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Rabasteina,  Marciac,  and  Maubourguet  where  he  halted,  covering  Tarbes, 
for  his  design  was  to  keep  in  mass  and  await  the  developement  of  the 
allies'  plans.  In  this  view  he  called  in  the  detachments  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  which  had  been  \e(i  on  the  side  of  Pau  before  the  battle  of  Orthes, 
and  hearing  that  Daricau  was  at  Langon  with  a  thousand  men  he  ordered 
him  to  march  by  Agen  and  join  the  army  immediately.  He  likewise  put 
the  national  guards  and  gendarmes  in  activity  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  directed  the  commanders  of  the  military  districts  in  his  rear  to  keep 
their  old  soldiers,  of  which  there  were  many  scattered  through  the  coun- 
try, in  readiness  to  aid  the  army. 

While  thus  acting  he  received  from  the  minister  of  war  a  note  dictated 
by  the  emperor. 

"Fortresses,''  said  Napoleon,  "are  nothing  in  themselves  when  the 
enemy  having  the  command  of  the  sea  can  collect  as  many  shells  and 
bullets  and  guns  as  he  pleases  to  crush  them.  Leave  therefore  only  a 
few  troops  in  Bayonne,  the  way  to  prevent  the  siege  is  to  keep  the  army 
close  to  the  place.  Resume  the  offensive,  fall  upon  one  or  other  of  the 
enemy's  wings,  and  though  you  should  have  but  twenty  thousand  noen  if 
you  seize  the  proper  moment  and  attack  hardily  you  ought  to  gain  some 
advantage.     You  have  enough  talent  to  understand  my  meaning." 

This  note  came  fourteen  days  too  late.  But  what  if  it  had  come  before! 
Lord  Wellington,  afler  winning  the  battle  of  St.  Pierre  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, was  firmly  established  on  the  Adour  above  Bayonne,  and  able  to 
interrupt  the  French  convoys  as  they  descended  from  the  Port  de  Lanne. 
It  was  evident  then  that  when  dry  weather  enabled  the  allies  to  move, 
Soult  must  abandon  Bayonne  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Gaves,  or  risk 
being  turned  and  driven  upon  the  Landes  from  whence  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  escape.  Napoleon  however  desired  him  to  leave  only  a 
few  men  in  Bayonne,  another  division  would  thus  have  been  added  to  his 
field  army,  and  this  diminution  of  the  garrison  would,  not  have  increased 
Lord.  Wellington's  active  forces,  because  the  investment  of  Bayonne 
would  still  have  required  three  separate  corps:  moreover  until  the  bridge- 
head at  Peirehorade  was  abandoned  to  concentrate  at  Ortbez,  Bayonne 
waa  not  rigorously  speaking  led  to  its  own  defence. 

To  the  emperor's  observations  Soult  therefore  replied,  that  several 
months  before,  he  had  told  the  minister  of  war,  Bayonne  was  incapable  of 
sustaining  fifleen  days  open  trenches  unless  the  intrenched  camp  was  well 
occupied,  and  he  had  been  by  the  minister  authorized  so  to  occupy  it 
Talking  that  as  his  base,  he  had  left  a  garrison  of  thirteen  thousand  five 
hundred  men;  and  now  that  he  knew  the  emperor's  wishes  it  was  no 
longer  in  his  power  to  withdraw  them.  With  respect  to  keeping  close  to 
the  place,  he  had  done  so  as  long  as  he  could  without  endangering  the 
•afety  of  the  army ;  but  Lord  Wellington's  operations  had  forced  him  to 
abandon  it,  and  he  had  only  changed  his  line  of  operations  at  St.  Sever 
when  he  was  being  pushed  back  upon  Bordeaux  with  little  prospect  of  being 
able  to  pass  the  Garonne  in  time.  He  had  for  several  months  thought  of 
establishing  a  pivot  of  support  for  his  movements  at  Daz,  in  the  design  of 
■till  holding  by  Bayonne,  and  with  that  view  had  ordered  the  old  worics  of 
the  former  place  to  be  repaired  and  a  camp  to  be  fortified ;  but  from 
poverty  of  means  even  the  body  of  the  place  was  not  completed  or  armed 
at  the  moment  when  the  battle  of  Orthez  forced  him  to  relinquish  it. 
Moreover  the  insurgent  levy  of  the  Landes  upon  which  he  depended  to 
man  the  works  had  failed,  not  more  than  two  hundred  men  had  come  for- 
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ward.  Neither  was  be  very  confident  of  the  advantage  of  such  a  position, 
because  Wellington  with  superior  numbers  would  probably  have  turned 
his  \e(i  and  forced  him  to  retire  precipitately  towards  Bordeaux  by  the 
desert  of  the  greater  Landes. 

The  emperor  ordered  him  to  take  the  offensive  were  it  only  with  twenty 
thousand  men.  He  would  obey  with  this  observation,  that  from  the  14th 
o(  February  to  that  moment  he  had  had  no  power  to  take  the  initiatory 
movement,  having  been  constantly  attacked  by  infinitely  superior  numbers. 
He  had  defended  himself  as  he  could,  but  had  not  expected  to  succeed 
against  the  enormous  disproportion  of  force.  It  being  thus  impossible, 
even  though  he  sacrificed  his  last  man  in  the  attempt,  to  stop  the  enemy, 
he  now  sought  to  prolong  the  war  as  much  as  possible  on  the  frontier,  and 
by  defending  every  position  to  keep  the  invaders  in  check  and  prevent 
them  from  attacking  Bordeaux  or  Toulouse,  save  by  detachments.  He 
had  taken  his  line  of  operations  by  the  road  of  Tarbes,  St.  Gaudens,  and 
Toulouse,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  calculating  that  if 
Lord  Wellington  sent  small  detachments  against  Bordeaux  or  Toulouse, 
the  generals  commanding  at  those  places  would  be  able,  if  the  national 
guards  would  fight  for  their  country,  to  defend  them. 

If  the  enemy  made  large  detachments,  an  attack  in  front  while  he  was 
thus  weakened  would  bring  them  back  again.  If  he  marched  with  his 
whole  army  upon  Bordeaux,  he  could  be  followed  and  forced  to  face  about. 
If  he  attempted  to  march  by  Auch  against  Toulouse,  he  might  be  stopped 
by  an  attack  in  flank.  If  he  remained  stationary,  he  should  be  provoked 
by  an  advance  to  develope  his  objects.  But  if,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
French  army  was  itself  attacked,  it  would  defbnd  its  position  vigorously, 
and  then  retreating  by  St.  Gaudens  draw  the  allies  into  a  difficult  moun- 
tain country,  where  the  ground  might  be  disputed  step  by  step,  the  war  be 
kept  still  on  the  frontier  and  the  passage  of  the  Garonne  be  delayed.  He 
had  meditated  deeply  upon  his  task  and  could  find  no  better  mode.  But 
his  army  was  weakened  by  combats,  still  more  by  desertion;  the  con- 
scripts went  ofiT  so  fast  that  of  five  battalions  lately  called  up  from  Tou- 
louse two-thirds  were  already  gone  without  having  seen  an  enemy. 

Soult  was  mistaken  as  to  the  real  force  of  the  allies  in  the  recent  opera- 
tions. In  other  respects  he  displayed  clear  views  and  great  activity.  He 
reorganized  his  army  in  six  divisions,  called  in  his  detachments,  urged 
the  imperial  commissioners  and  local  authorities  to  hasten  the  levies  and 
restore  deserters,  and  he  prepared  a  plan  of  action  for  the  partisans  which 
had  been  organized  towards  the  mountains.  Nevertheless  his  difficulties 
increased.  The  conscripts  who  did  arrive  were  for  the  most  part  without 
arms  and  he  had  none  to  spare.  The  imperial  commissary  Cornudet, 
and  the  prefect  of  the  Gironde,  quitted  Bordeaux,  and  when  Greneral 
L'Huillier  attempted  to  move  the  military  stores  belonging  to  the  army 
from  Langon,  Podensac,  and  Bordeaux,  the  inferior  authorities  opposed 
him.  There  was  no  money  they  said  to  pay  the  expense ;  but  in  truth 
Bordeaux  was  the  focus  of  Bourbon  conspiracy,  and  the  mayor.  Count 
Lynch,  was  eager  to  betray  his  sovereign. 

Nor  was  Wellington  without  embarrassments.  The  storms  prevented 
him  following  up  his  victory  while  the  French  army  was  in  confusion. 
Now  it  was  reorganized  on  a  new  line  and  could  retreat  for  many  days  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees  with  strong  defensive  positiona* 
Should  ho  press  it  closely?  his  army  weakened  at  every  step  would  have 
to  move  betweea  the  mouataios  and  the  Garonnei  expoiiBg  its  flanka  and 
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rear  to  the  operatioos  of  any  force  which  the  French  might  be  able  to 
collect  on  those  boundaries ;  that  is  to  say  all  the  power  of  Prance  beyond 
the  Garonne.  It  was  essential  to  find  some  counterpoise,  and  to  increase 
his  field  army.  To  establish  a  Bourbon  party  at  Bordeaux  was  an  obvioufl 
mode  of  attaining  the  first  object.  Should  he  then  seize  that  city  by  a 
detachment?  he  must  employ  twelve  thousand  men  and  remain  with 
twenty-six  thousand  to  oppose  Sou  It,  who  he  erroneously  believed  was 
being  joined  by  the  ten  thousand  men  which  Suchet  had  sent  to  Lyons. 
The  five  regiments  detached  for  their  clothing  had  rejoined  the  army  and 
all  the  reserves  of  cavalry  and  artillery  were  now  called  up,  but  the  re- 
enforcements  from  England  and  Portugal,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand 
men,  upon  which  he  had  calculated,  were  detained  by  the  respective  go- 
vernments. Wherefore,  driven  by  necessity,  he  directed  Freyre  to  join 
him  by  the  Port  de  Lanne  with  two  divisions  of  the  Gallician  army,  a 
measure  which  was  instantly  followed  by  innumerable  complaints  of  out- 
rages and  excesses,  although  the  Spaniards  were  entirely  provided  from 
the  English  military  chest.  Now  also  Clinton  was  ordered  to  send  the 
British  and  Germans  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  to  St.  Jean  de  Lux. 
This  done  he  determined  to  seize  Bordeaux.  Meanwhile  he  repaired  the 
destroyed  bridges,  brought  up  one  of  Morillo's  brigades  from  Navarreins 
to  the  vicinity  of  Aire,  sent  Campbell's  Portuguese  dragoons  to  Roquefort, 
General  Fane  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  a  brigade  of  iniantry  to 
Pau,  and  pushed  posts  towards  Tarbes  and  Vic  eh  Bigorre. 

Soult,  now  fearing  the  general  apathy  and  ill-will  of  the  people  would 
become  fatal  to  him,  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  energies  of  the  people  and 
the  army  by  the  following  proclamation,  which  has  been  unreasonably 
railed  at  by  several  English  writers,  for  it  was  a  judicious,  well-timed, 
and  powerful  address. 

<*  Soldiers,  at  the  battle  of  Orthez  you  did  your  duty,  the  enemy's 
losses  surpassed  yours,  his  blood  moistened  all  the  ground  he  gained. 
You  may  consider  that  feat  of  arms  as  an  advantage.  Other  combats 
are  at  hand,  no  repose  for  us  until  his  army,  formed  of  such  extra- 
ordinary elements,  shall  evacuate  the  French  territory  or  be  annihilated. 
Its  numbers  and  progress  may  be  great,  but  at  hand  are  unexpected  perils. 
T^me  will  teach  the  enemy's  general  that  French  honour  is  not  to  be  out- 
raged with  impunity. 

«*  Soldiers,  he  has  had  the  indecency  to  provoke  you  and  your  country- 
men to  revolt  and  sedition ;  he  speaks  of  peace,  but  fire-brands  of  discord 
fellow  him  1  He  speaks  of  peace,  and  excites  the  French  to  a  civil  war ! 
Thanks  be  to  him  for  making  known  his  projects,  our  forces  are  thereby 
centupled ;  and  he  himself  rallies  round  the  imperial  eagles  all  those  who, 
deceived  by  appearances,  believed  our  enemies  would  make  a  loyal  war. 
No  peace  with  the  disloyal  and  perfidious  nation !  no  peace  with  the 
English  and  their  auxiliaries  until  they  quit  the  French  territory  I  they 
have  dared  to  insult  the  national  honour,  the  infamy  to  incite  Frenchmen 
to  become  perjured  towards  the  emperor.  Revenge  the  ofibnce  in  blood. 
To  arms !  Let  this  cry  resound  through  the  south  of  France,  the  French- 
man that  hesitates  abjures  his  country  and  belongs  to  her  enemies. 

«'  Yet  a  few  days  and  those  who  believe  in  English  delicacy  and  sin- 
eerity  will  learn  to  their  cost  that  cunning  promises  are  made  to  abate 
their  courage  and  subjugate  them.  They  will  learn  also  that  if  the  English 
pay  to-day  and  are  generous,  they  will  to-morrow  retake,  and  with  interest, 
in  contribution  whia  they  disburse.    Let  the  pusillaDimous  beings  who 
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calculate  the  coat  of  saving  their  country  remember  that  the  English  have 
in  view  to  reduce  Frenchmen  to  the  same  servitude  as  the  Spaniards,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Sicilians  who  groan  under  their  domination.  Past  history 
will  recall  to  those  unworthy  Frenchmen  who  prefer  momentary  enjoy- 
ment to  the  safety  of  the  great  family,  the  English  making  Frenchmen 
kill  Frenchmen  at  Quiberon ;  it  will  show  them  at  the  head  of  all  con- 
spiracies, all  odious  political  intrigues,  plots,  and  assassinations,  aiming  to 
overthrow  all  principles,  to  destroy  all  grand  establishments  of  trade  to 
satisfy  their  immeasurable  ambition,  their  insatiable  cupidity.  Does  there 
exist  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  a  point  known  to  the  English  where  they 
have  not  destroyed  by  seditions  and  violence  all  manufactures  which  could 
rival  their  own  ?  Thus  they  will  do  to  the  French  establishments  if  they 
prevail. 

"  Devote  then  to  opprobrium  and  execration  all  Frenchmen  who  favour 
their  insidious  projects,  aye !  even  those  who  are  under  his  power  if  they 
seek  not  to  hurt  him.  Devote  to  opprobrium  and  reject  as  Frenchmen 
those  who  think  under  specious  pretexts  to  avoid  serving  their  country ; 
and  those  also  who,  from  corruption  or  indolence,  hide  deserters  instead  of 
driving  them  back  to  their  colours.  With  such  men  we  have  nothing  in 
common,  and  history  will  pass  their  names  with  execrations  to  posterity. 
As  to  us  soldiers,  our  duty  is  clear.  Honour  and  fidelity.  This  is  our 
motto,  and  we  will  fight  to  the  last  the  enemies  of  our  emperor  and  France. 
Respect  persons  and  property.  Grieve  for  those  who  have  momentarily 
fallen  under  the  enemy's  yoke,  and  hasten  the  moment  of  their  deliverance. 
Be  obedient  and  disciplined,  and  bear  implacable  hatred  towards  traitors 
and  enemies  of  the  French  name  !  War  to  death  against  those  who  would 
divide  us  to  destroy  us ;  and  to  those  cowards  who  desert  the  imperial 
eagles  to  range  themselves  under  another  banner.  Remember  always 
that  fiAeen  ages  of  glory,  triumphs  innumerable,  have  illustrated  our 
country.  Contemplate  the  prodigious  efibrts  of  our  great  sovereign,  his 
signal  victories  which  immortalize  the  French  name.  Let  us  be  worthy 
of  him,  and  we  can  then  bequeath  without  a  taint  to  our  posterity  the 
inheritance  we  hold  from  our  fathers.  Be  in  fine  Frenchmen,  and  die 
arms  in  hand  sooner  than  survive  dishonour.'' 

Lei  the  time  and  the  occasion  of  this  proclamation  be  considered.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  no  English  writer,  orator  or  politician,  had  for 
many  years  used  milder  terms  than  robbers,  murderers,  atheists,  and  tyrant, 
when  speaking  of  Frenchmen  and  their  sovereign,  that  Lord  Welling- 
ton even  at  this  time  refused  that  sovereign  his  title  of  emperor,  calling  him 
Bonaparte ;  that  on  entering  France  he  had  published  an  order  of  the  day 
accusing  the  French  commanders  of  authorizing  and  encouraging  the 
cruelties  of  their  soldiers  in  Spain ;  finally  that  for  six  years  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese  and  English  state  papers  were  filled  with  most  offensive  ribald 
abuse  of  Napoleon,  his  ministers  and  commanders.  Let  all  this  be  remem- 
bered and  the  acrimony  of  Soult*s  proclamation  cannot  be  justly  blamed, 
while  the  noble  energy,  the  loyalty  of  the  sentiments,  the  exciting  passion- 
ate feeling  of  patriotism  which  pervades  it  must  be  admired.  Was  he, 
sprung  from  the  ranks,  a  soldier  of  the  republic,  a  general  of  the  empire, 
after  fighting  thirty  years  under  the  tri-colour,  to  be  tame  and  measured 
to  squeamishness  in  his  phrases  when  he  saw  his  country  invaded  by 
foreigners,  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne  stalking  behind  their  bayonets, 
beckoning  his  soldiers  to  desert  their  eagles,  inviting  his  countrymen  to 
betray  their  sovereign  and  dishonour  their  nation  ?     Why  the  man  was 
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sarrounded  by  traitors,  and  proud  and  scornful  ofdanger  was  his  spirit  to 
strive  so  mightily  against  defeat  and  treason  combined ! 

It  has  been  said  in  condemnation  of  him  that  the  English  general  did 
Dot  encourage  the  Bourbon  party.  Is  that  true?  Did  it  so  appear  to  the 
French  general  f  Had  not  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  come  to  the  English 
head-quarters  with  mystery,  and  following  the  invading  army  and  protect- 
ed by  its  arms  assemble  round  him  all  the  ancient  partisans  of  his  bouse, 
sending  forth  agents,  scattering  proclamations  even  in  Soult*s  camp, 
endeavouring  to  debauch  his  soldiers  and  to  aid  strangers  to  subjugate 
France  ?  Soult  not  only  knew  this  but  was  suffering  under  the  efiects. 
On  every  side  he  met  opposition  and  discontent  from  the  civil  authorities, 
his  movements  were  made  known  to  the  enemy  and  his  measures  thwarted 
in  all  directions.  At  Bordeaux  a  party  were  calling  aloud  with  open  arras 
to  the  invaders.  At  Tarbes  the  fear  of  provoking  an  action  near  the  town 
had  caused  the  dispersion  of  the  insurrectional  levy  organized  by  the 
imperial  commissioner  Caflfarelli.  At  Pau  the  aristocracy  had  secretly 
assembled  to  offer  homage  to  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  and  there  was  a 
rumour  that  he  was  to  be  crowned  at  the  castle  of  Henry  IV.  Was  the 
French  general  to  disregard  these  facts  and  symptoms  because  his  oppo- 
nent  had  avoided  any  public  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Bourbon  family  t 
Lord  Wellington  would  have  been  the  first  to  laugh  at  his  simplicity  if 
he  had. 

And  what  is  the  reason  that  the  English  general  did  not  openly  call 
upon  the  Bourbon  partisans  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  t  Simply  tliat 
Napoleon's  astounding  genius  had  so  baffled  the  banded  sovereigns  and 
their  innumerable  hordes  that  a  peace  seemed  inevitable  to  avoid  fatal 
disasters ;  and  therefore  Lord  Wellington,  who  had  instructions  from  lib 
government*  not  to  embarrass  any  negotiation  for  peace  by  pledges  to  a 
Bourbon  party,  acting  as  an  honest  statesman  and  commander,  would  noC 
excite  men  to  their  own  ruin  for  a  momentary  advantage.  But  so  far 
from  discouraging  treason  to  Napoleon  on  any  other  ground,  he  avowed 
his  anxious  desire  for  it,  and  his  readiness  to  encourage  every  enemy  of 
that  monarch.f  He  had  seen  and  consulted  with  La  Roche*Jacquelin, 
with  De  Mailhos  and  other  vehement  partisans  for  an  immediate  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  also  with  Viel  Castel,  an  agent  of  Bernadotte's,  until  he  found 
him  intriguing  against  the  Bourbons.  He  advised  the  Duke  of  Angouleme 
to  form  regular  battalions,  promised  him  arms  and  actually  collected 
eighty  thousand  stand,  to  arm  the  insurgents.  Finally  he  rebuked  the 
timid  policy  of  the  English  ministers,  who  having  such  an  opportunity  of 
assailing  Napoleon  refrained  from  doing  it.  Before  Soult's  proclamation 
appeared  he  thus  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst : 

**  I  find  the  sentiment  as  we  advance  in  the  country  still  more  strong 
against  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  and  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  but  I  am 
quite  certain  there  will  be  no  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  people  if  the 
allies  do  not  in  some  manner  declare  themselves.  I  cannot  discover  the 
policy  of  not  hitting  one's  enemy  as  hard  as  one  can  and  in  the  most  vul- 
nerable place.  I  am  certain  that  he  would  so  act  by  us,  he  would  certainly 
overturn  the  British  authority  in  Ireland  if  it  were  in  his  power." 

Soult  and  Wellington  acted  and  wrote  each  in  the  manner  most  suitable 
to  their  situation,  but  it  was  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Ireland  should  so 
readily  occur  to  the  latter  as  a  parallel  case. 


*  Secret  inatnietioni  from  Lord  Betlmnt,  MSSL  t  PobUdied  Deqnteliei. 
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It  was  in  this  state  of  afiiiirs  that  the  English  gieneral  detached  Beres- 
fbrd  with  twelve  thousand  men  against  Bordeaux,  giving  him  instructions 
to  occupy  that  city  and  acquire  the  Graronne  as  a  port  for  the  allies,  bet 
to  make  the  French  authorities  declare  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
continue  to  exercise  their  functions  under  the  conditions  announced  by 
proclamation.  For  hitherto  Lord  Wellington  had  governed  the  country  as 
he  advanced  in  this  public  manner,  thus  nullifying  the  misrepresentations 
of  political  intriguers,  obviating  the  dangers  of  false  reports  and  rumours 
of  his  projects,  making  his  justice  and  moderation  known  to  the  poorest 
peasant,  and  securing  the  French  local  authorities  who  continued  to  act 
under  him  from  any  false  and  unjust  representation  of  their  conduct  to 
the  imperial  government  if  peace  should  be  made  with  Napoleon.  This 
expedition  against  Bordeaux  however  involved  political  as  well  as  military 
interests.  Beresford  was  instructed  that  there  were  many  partisans  of 
the  Bourbons  in  that  city  who  might  propose  to  hoist  the  white  standard 
and  proclaim  Louis  tlie  Eighteenth  under  protection  of  the  troops.  They 
were  to  be  told  that  the  British  nation  and  its  allies  wished  well  to  their 
cause,  and  while  public  tranquillity  was  maintained  in  the  districts  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  there  would  be  no  hindrance  to  their  political  proceed- 
ings :  they  or  any  party  opposed  to  Napoleon  would  receive  assistaoce. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  allied  sovereigns  were  negotiating  with  the  French 
emperor,  (lowever  well  inclined  the  English  general  might  be  to  support 
a  party  against  the  latter  during  war,  he  could  give  no  help  if  peace  were 
coiioluded,  and  this  they  must  weigh  well  before  they  revolted.  Beresford 
was  therefore  not  to  meddle  with  any  declaration  in  favour  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth ;  but  he  was  not  to  oppose  it,  and  if  revolt  took  place  he  was 
to  supply  the  revolters  with  the  arms  and  ammunition  collected  at  Dax. 

On  the  8th,  Beresford  marched  towards  Langon  with  the  fourth  and 
seventh  divisions,  Vivian's  horsemen,  and  some  guns.;  he  was  joined  on 
the  road  by  some  of  Vandeleur's  cavalry  from  Bayonne,  and  he  had 
orders  to  observe  the  enemy's  movements  towards  Agen,  for  it  was  still 
in  Souk's  power  by  a  forced  march  on  that  side  to  cross  the  Garonne 
and  enter  Bordeaux  before  him.  La  Roche-Jacquelin  preceded  the  troops, 
and  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  followed  closely ;  but  his  partisans  in  the 
city,  frightened  at  the  danger  of  their  enterprise,  now  besought  Beresford 
to  delay  his  march.  La  Roche- Jacquel in  vehemently  condemned  their 
hesitation,  and  his  influence,  supported  by  the  consternation  which  the 
battle  of  Orthcz  had  created  among  the  Napoleonists,  decided  the  question 
in  favour  of  revolt. 

Long  before  this  epoch,  Soolt,  foreseeing  that  the  probable  course  of 
the  war  would  endanger  Bordeaux,  bad  given  orders  to  place  the  forts  in 
a  state  of  defence,  to  arm  the  flotilla  and  to  organize  the  national  guards 
and  the  urban  legions ;  he  had  urged  these  measures  again  when  the 
imperial  commissioneV  Cornudet  first  arrived,  but  according  to  the  usual 
habits  of  civilians  who  have  to  meddle  with  military  afiairs  every  thing 
was  promised  and  nothing  done.  Cornudet  and  the  prefect  quitted  the 
city  as  early  as  the  4th,  first  burning  with  a  silly  affectation  of  vigour 
some  ships  of  war  upon  the  stocks  ;  General  L'Huillier,  unable  to  oppose 
the  allies,  then  destroyed  the  fort  of  Medoc  on  the  led  bank  of  the  Garonne, 
disarmed  some  of  the  river  batteries,  and  passing  in  the  night  of  the  11th 
to  the  right  bank  occupied  the  fortress  of  Blaye,  the  Pate  and  other  points. 
Meanwhile  Beresford,  who  reached  Langon  on  the  10th,  led  Loiti  Dal- 
hoDsie  there  with  the  bulk  of  the  forces  and  advanced  with  eight  hundred 
cavalry. 
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Entering  Bordeaux  the  12th,  he  met  the  municipality  and  a  great  hody 
of  Bourbonists,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  mayor  Count  Lynch, 
decorated  with  the  scarf  of  his  office  and  the  legion  of  honour,  both  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  probably  at  his  own  solicitation,  by  the  sovereign  he 
was  then  going  to  betray.  Afler  some  formal  discourse  in  which  Beres* 
ford  explicitly  made  known  his  instructions.  Lynch  very  justly  tore  the 
tri-coiour,  the  emblem  of  his  country's  glory,  from  his  own  shoulders,  the 
white  flag  was  then  displayed,  and  the  allies  took  peaceable  possession  of 
the  city.  The  Duke  of  Angouleme  arrived  on  the  same  day,  and  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  was  formally  proclaimed.  This  event,  the  act  of  a  party, 
was  not  generally  approved ;  and  the  mayor,  conscious  of  weakness, 
immediately  issued,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  asserted,  that  "the  British,  Portuguese  aid 
Spanish  armies  were  united  in  the  south,  as  the  other  nations  were  united 
in  the  north,  solely  to  destroy  Napoleon  and  replace  him  by  a  Bourbon 
Icing  who  was  conducted  hither  by  these  generous  allies,  and  only  by 
accepting  that  king  could  the  French  appease  the  resentment  of  the 
Spaniards."  At  the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  as  if  quite 
master  of  the  country,  appointed  prefects  and  other  authorities  in  districts 
beyond  the  limits  of  Bordeaux. 

Both  the  duke  and  the  mayor  soon  repented  of  their  precipitancy. 
The  English  fleet  which  should  have  acted  simultaneously  with  the  troops, 
had  not  arrived ;  the  Regulus,  a  French  seventy-four,  with  several  inferior 
vessels  of  war,  were  anchored  bek>w  Blaye,  and  Beresford  was  recalled 
with  the  fourth  division  and  Vivian's  cavalry.  Lord  Dalhouste  remained 
with  only  the  seventh  division  and  three  squadrons  to  oppose  L'HuUier's 
troops  and  other  French  corps  which  were  now  on  the  Garonne.  He 
could  not  guard  the  river  below  Bordeaux,  and  some  French  troops  re- 
crossing  again  took  possession  of  the  fort  of  Grave  near  the  mouth  ;  a 
new  army  was  forming  under  General  Decaen  beyond  the  Garonne,  the 
Napoleonists  recovering  from  their  6rst  stupor  began  to  stir  themselves, 
and  a  partisan  officer,  coming  down  to  St.  Macaire  on  the  18th,  surprised 
fifly  men  which  Lord  Dalhousie  had  sent  across  the  Garonne  from  Lan- 
gon  to  take  possession  of  a  French  magazine.  In  the  Landes  the  peasants 
forming  bands  burned  the  houses  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  joined  the 
white  standard,  and  in  Bordeaux  itself  a  counter-insurrection  was  pre- 
paring whenever  Decaen  should  be  ready  to  advance. 

The  prince,  frightened  at  these  symptoms  of  reaction,  desired  Lord 
Dalhousie  to  bring  his  troops  into  Bordeaux  to  awe  the  Napoleonists,  and 
meanwhile  each  party  strove  to  outvie  the  other  in  idle  rumours  and 
falsehoods  relating  to  the  emperor.  Victories  and  defeats  were  invented 
or  exaggerated.  Napoleon  was  dead  from  illness,  had  committed  suicide, 
was  poisoned,  stabbed  ;  and  all  these  things  were  related  as  certain  with 
most  circumstantial  details.  Meanwhile  Wellington,  writing  to  the  Duke 
of  Angouleme,  denied  the  veracity  of  the  mayor's  proclamation  and  ex- 
pressed his  trust  that  the  prince  was  not  a  party  to  such  a  mendacious 
document.  The  latter,  however,  with  some  excuses  about  hurry  and  con- 
fusion, avowed  his  participation  in  its  publication,  and  defended  the  mayor's 
conduct.  He  also  forwarded  a  statement  of  the  danger  his  party  was 
exposed  to,  and  demanded  aid  of  men  and  nrK)ney,  supporting  his  applica- 
tion by  a  note  of  council  in  which,  with  more  ingenuity  than  justice,  it 
was  argued,  that  as  civil  government  could  not  be  conducted  without 
executive  power,  and  as  Loni  Wellington  had  sufiered  the  Duke  of  An- 
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goul^me  to  assume  the  civil  government  at  Bordeaux  without  an  adequate 
executive  force,  he  was  bound  to  supply  the  deficiency  from  his  army, 
and  even  to  furnish  money  until  taxes  could  be  levied  under  the  protection 
of  the  soldiers. 

The  English  general  was  not  a  man  to  bear  with  such  sophistry  in 
excuse  for  a  breach  of  faith.  Sorry  he  was,  he  said,  to  find  that  the 
principle  by  which  he  regulated  his  conduct  towards  the  Bourbon  party, 
though  oflen  stated,  had  made  so  little  impression  that  the  duke  could  not 
perceive  how  inconsistent  it  was  with  the  mayor's  proclamation.  Most 
cautious  therefore  must  be  his  future  conduct,  seeing  that  as^the  chief  of 
an  arniy  and  the  confidential  agent  of  three  independent  nations,  he  could 
Dot  permit  his  views  to  be  misrepresented  upon  such  an  important  ques- 
tion. He  had  occupied  Bordeaux  as  a  military  point;  but  certain  persons, 
contrary  to  his  advice  and  opinion,  thought  proper  to  proclaim  Louis  the 
Eighteenth.  Those  persons  made  no  exertions,  subscribed  not  a  shilling, 
raised  not  a  soldier ;  yet  because  he  would  not  extend  the  posts  of  his 
army  beyond  what  was  proper  and  convenient,  merely  to  protect  their 
families  and  property,  exposed  to  danger,  not  on  account  of  their  exertions 
ibr  they  had  made  none,  but  on  account  of  their  premature  declaration 
contrary  to  his  advice,  they  took  him  to  task  in  a  document  delivered  to 
Lord  Dalhousie  by  the  prince  himself.  The  writer  of  that  paper  and  all 
such  persons  however  might  be  asmired  that  nothing  should  make  him 
swerve  from  what  he  thought  his  duty  to  the  sovereigns  who  employed 
him,  he  would  not  risk  even  a  company  of  infantry  to  save  properties 
end  families  placed  in  a  state  of  danger  contrary  to  his  advice.  The 
duke  had  better  then  conduct  his  policy  and  compose  his  manifestoes  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  force  a  public  contradiction  of  them.  His  royal 
highness  was  free  to  act  as  he  pleased  for  himself  but  he  was  not  Ctee  to 
adduce  the  name  and  authority  of  the  allied  governments  in  support  of 
his  own  measures  when  they  had  not  been  consulted,  nor  of  their  general 
when  he  had  been  consulted  but  had  given  his  opinion  against  those 
measures. 

He  had  told  him  that  if  any  great  town  or  extensive  district  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Bourbons  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  government  of 
that  town  or*  district,  and  if  there  was  a  general  declaration  in  favour  of 
his  house,  he  would  deliver  the  civil  government  of  all  the  country  over- 
ran by  the  army  into  his  hands,  but  the  fact  was  that  even  at  Bordeaux 
the  movement  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  was  not  unanimous.  The  spirit 
had  not  spread  elsewhere,  not  even  to  La  Vendee,  nor  in  any  part 
occupied  by  the  army.  The  events  contemplated  had  not  therefore 
occurred,  and  it  would  be  a  great  breach  of  duty  towards  the  allied 
sovereigns  and  cruel  to  the  inhabitants  if  he  were  to  deliver  them  over  to 
his  royal  highness  prematurely  or  against  their  inclinations.  He  advised 
him  therefore  to  withdraw  his  prefects,  and  confine  his  government  to 
Bordeaux.  He  could  give  him  no  money,  and  afler  what  had  passed,  he 
was  doubtful  if  he  should  afford  him  any  countenance  or  protection. 
The  argument  of  the  note  of  council,  affirming  that  he  was  bound  to 
support  the  civil  government  of  his  royal  highness,  only  rendered  it  more 
incumbent  upon  him  to  beware  how  he  gave  further  encouragement,  or 
to  speak  pWinly^  permission  to  the  Bourbonists,  to  declare  themselves. 
It  was  disagreeable  to  take  any  step  which  should  publicly  mark  a  want 
of  good  understanding  ^between  himself  and  the  duke,  but  Count  Lynch 
had  not  treated  him  with  common  fairness  nor  with  truth,  wherefore  as 
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he  could  Dot  allow  the  character  of  the  allied  sovereigns  or  his  own  to 
be  doubted,  if  his  royal  highness  did  not  within  ten  days  contradict  the 
objectionable  parts  of  the  mayor's  proclamation  he  would  do  so  himself. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  with  the  French,  as  with  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  neither  enthusiastic  declarations  nor  actual  insurrection 
ofiered  any  guarantee  for  sense,  truth  or  exertion ;  and  most  surely  all 
generals  and  politicians  of  every  country  who  trust  to  sudden  popular 
commotions  will  find  that  noisy  declamations,  vehement  demonstrations 
of  (eeling,  idle  rumours  and  boasting,  the  life-blood  of  such  affairs,  are 
essentially  opposed  to  useful  public  exertions. 

When  Beresford  marched  to  rejoin  the  army  the  line  of  occupafion 
was  too  extensive  for  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  Liord  Wellington  ordered  him 
to  keep  clear  of  the  city  and  hold  his  troops  together,  observing  that  his 
own  projected  operations  on  the  upper  Garonne  would  keep  matters  quiet 
on  the  lower  part  of  that  river.  Nevertheless,  if  the  war  had  continued 
for  a  month,  that  officer's  situation  would  have  been  critical.  For  when 
Napoleon  knew  that  Bordeaux  had  fallen,  he  sent  Decaen  by  post  to 
Libourne  to  form  the  •<  army  of  the  GirondeJ*^*  For  this  object  General 
Despeaux,  acting  under  Soult's  orders,  collected  a  body  of  gendannes, 
custom-house  officers  and  national  guards  on  the  upper  Garonne,  between 
Agen  and  La  Reole,  and  it  was  one  of  his  detachments  that  8uq>rised 
Lord  Dalhousie's  men  at  St.  Macaire  on  the  18th.  A  battery  of  eight 
guns  was  sent  down  from  Narbonne,  other  batteries  wmre  despatched 
from  Paris  to  arrive  at  Perigueux  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  three  or  four 
hundred  cavalry,  coming  from  the  side  of  La  Rochelle,  joined  L'Huillier 
who  with  a  thousand  infantry  was  in  position  at  St.  Andr6  de  Cubae 
beyond  the  Dordogne.  Behind  these  troops  all  the  national  guardsi 
custom-house  officers  and  gendarmes  of  five  departments  were  ordered  to 
assemble,  and  march  to  the  Dordogne ;  but  the  formidable  part  of  the 
intended  army  was  a  body  of  Suchet's  veterans,  six  thousand  in  number 
under  General  Beurman,  who  had  been  turned  from  the  road  of  Lyons 
and  directed  upon  Libourne. 

Decaen  entered  Mucidan  on  the  1st  of  April,  but  Beurman^s  troops  had 
not  then  reached  Perigueux,  and  Lord  Dalhousie's  cavalry  were  in 
Libourne  between  him  and  L'Huillier.  The  power  of  concentration  was 
thus  denied  to  the  French,  and  meanwhile  Admiral  Penrose  had  secured 
the  command  of  the  Garonne.  It  appears  Lord  Wellington  thought  this 
officer  dilatory  ;t  but  on  the  27th  of  March  he  arrived  with  a  seventy-four 
and  two  frigates,  whereupon  the  Regulus,  and  other  French  vessels  then 
at  Royan,  made  sail  up  the  river,  and  were  diased  to  the  shoal  of  Tal- 
mont,  but  they  escaped  through  the  narrow  channel  on  the  north  side  and 
cast  anchor  under  some  batteries.  Previous  to  this  event,  Mr.  Ogilvie  a 
commissary,  being  on  the  river  in  a  boat  manned  with  Frenchmeny  dis* 
covered  the  Requin  sloop,  half  French  half  American,  pierced  for  twenty- 
two  guns,  lying  at  anchor  not  far  below  Bordeaux ;  at  the  same  time  he 
saw  a  sailor  leap  hastily  into  a  boat  above  him  and  row  for  the  vessel. 
This  man  being  taken  proved  to  be  the  armourer  of  the  Requin,  (le  said 
there  were  not  many  men  on  fooaid ;  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  observing  his  alarm 
and  judging  that  the  crew  would  also  be  fearful,  with  ready  resolution 

*  Official  reporu  and  correspondence  of  General  Decaen  upon  the  formation  of  the  army 
of  the  Gironde,  1814,  MS& 
t  Pabliabed  DeapatdMa. 
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bore  down  upon  the  Requin,  boarded  and  took  her  without  any  opposition 
either  from  her  crew  or  that  of  his  own  boat,  although  she  had  fourteen 
guns  mounted  and  eleven  men  with  two  officers  on  board.* 

The  naval  co-operation  being  thus  assured,  Liord  Dalhousie  crossed  the 
Garonne  above  the  city,  drove  the  French  posts  beyond  the  Dordogne, 
pushed  scouring  parties  to  La  Reole  and  Marmande,  and  sending  his 
cavalry  over  the  Dordogne  intercepted  Decaen's  and  L'Huillier's  com- 
munications :  the  former  was  thus  forced  to  remain  at  Mucidan  with  two 
hundred  and  fifly  gendarmes  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Beurman,  and  he 
found  neither  arms  nor  ammunition  nor  a  willing  spirit  to  enable  him  to 
organize  the  national  guards. 

The  English  horsemen  repassed  the  Dordogne  on  the  2d  of  April ;  but 
on  the  4th  Lord  Dalhousie  crossed  it  again  lower  down,  near  St.  Andre 
de  Cubzac,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  intending  to  march  upon 
Blaye,  but  hearing  that  L'Huillier  had  halted  at  Etauliers  he  turned  sud- 
denly upon  him.  The  French  general  formed  his  line  on  an  open  com- 
mon, occupying  some  woods  in  front  with  his  detachments.  Overmatched 
in  infantry  he  had  three  hundred  cavalry  opposed  to  one  weak  squadron, 
and  yet  his  troops  would  not  stand  the  shock  of  the  battle.  The  allied 
infuntry  cleared  the  woods  in  a  moment,  the  artillery  then  opened  upon 
the  main  body,  which  retired  in  dJ8order»  horsemen  and  infantry  together, 
through  Etauliers,  leaving  behind  several  scattered  bodies  upon  whom  the 
British  cavalry  galloped  and  made  two  or  three  hundred  men  and  thirty 
ofiioers  prisoners. 

If  the  six  thousand  old  troops  under  Beurman  had,  according  to 
Napoleon's  orders,  arrived  at  this  time  in  Lord  Dalhousie's  rear,  his 
position  would  have  been  embarrassing,  but  they  were  delayed  on  the 
road  until  the  10th.  Meanwhile  Admiral  Penrose,  having  on  the  2d  ob- 
served the  French  fk)tilla,  consisting  of  fifteen  armed  vessels  and  gun- 
boats, coming  down  from  Blaye  to  join  the  Regulus  at  Talmont^  sent  the 
boats  of  his  fleet  to  attack  them ;  whereupon  the  French  vessels  ran  on 
shore,  and  the  crews  aided  by  two  hundred  soldiers  from  Blay^  lined  the 
beach  to  protect  them.  Lieutenant  Dunlop  who  commanded  the  English 
boats,  landing  all  his  seamen  and  marines,  beat  these  troops  and  carried 
ofT  or  destroyed  the  whole  flotilla  with  a  loss  to  himself  of  only  six  men 
wounded  and  missing.  This  operation  completed  and  the  action  at 
Etauliers  known,  the  admiral,  now  re-enforced  with  a  second  ship  of  the 
line,  resolved  to  attack  the  French  squadron  and  the  shore  batteries,  but 
in  the  night  of  the  6th  the  enemy  set  Are  to  their  vessels.  Captain  Harris 
of  the  Belle  Poule  frigate  then  landed  with  six  hundred  seamen  and 
marines,  and  destroyed  the  batteries  and  forts  on  the  right  bank  from 
Talmont  to  the  Courbe  point.  Blaye  still  held  out ;  but  at  Paris  treason 
had  done  its  work,  and  Napoleon,  the  man  of  mightiest  capacity  known 
for  good,  was  overthrown  to  make  room  for  despots,  who  with  minds  en- 
larg<Kl  only  to  cruelty,  avarice  and  dissoluteness,  were  at  the  very  moment 
of  triumph  intei^t  to  defraud  the  people,  by  whose  strength  and  suffering 
they  had  conquered,  of  the  only  reward  they  demunded^just  government* 
The  war  was  virtually  over,  but  on  the  side  of  Toulouse,  Bayonne,  and 
Barcelona,  the  armies  ignorant  of  this  great  event  were  still  battling  with 
unabated  fury. 

*  Official  Report  bj  Mr.  Ogil? ie,  MS. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Wellington's  and  Soult's  •ituations  and  force*  described — Follj  of  the  Fjiglish  miDistcrs 
Frejre*s  Gallicians  and  Ponsonb/'s  hearj  cavalry  join  Lord  Wellington — He  orders 
Girun*8  Andalusians  and  Del  Parque'iS  army  to  enter  France — Soult  swddenly  takes  tbe 
ofiensive— Combats  of  cavalry — Partisan  expedition  of  Captain  Dania — Wellington  me- 
Dact>s  the  peasantry  with  fire  and  sword  if  they  take  up  arm* — Soult  retires — Lord 
Wellington  advances— Combat  of  Vic  en  Bigorre— Death  and  character  of  Colonel 
Henry  Sturgeon — Daring  exploit  oi  Capuin  William  Li^bt — Combat  of  Tarbea — Soolt 
retreats  by  forced  marches  to  Toulouse — Wellington  follows  more  slowly — Cavalry 
combat  at  St  Gaudens — ^The  allies  arrive  in  front  ot  Toulouse — Reflectiona 

While  Beresford  was  moving  upon  Bordeaux,  Soult  and  Wellington 
remained  in  observation,  each  thinking  the  other  stronger  than  himself. 
For  the  English  general  having  intelligence  ofBeurroan's  march,  believed 
that  his  troops  were  intended  to  re-enforce  and  had  actually  joined  Souh. 
On  the  other  hand  that  marshal,  who  knew  not  of  Beresford's  march 
until  the  Idih  of  March,  concluded  Wellington  still  had  the  twelve  thou- 
sand men  detached  to  Bordeaux  The  numbers  on  each  side  iPere  how- 
ever nearly  equal.  The  French  army  i||m  thirty-one  tlKMisandy  infiinirj 
and  cavalry;  yet  three  thousand  bdng. stragglers  detained  by  the jjene- 
rals  of  the  military  districts,  Soult  could  only  put  into  line,  eiclusive  of 
conscripts  without  arms,  twenty-eight  thousand  sabres  and  bnyonels 
with  thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery.*  On  the  allies'  side  twenty-aefen 
thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  were  under  arms,  with  forty-two  gana» 
but  from  this  number  detachments  had  been  sekit  to  Pau  on  one  Me, 
Roquefort  on  the  other,  and  the  cavalry  scouts  were  pushed  into  the 
Landes  and  to  the  upper  Garonne. 

Lord  Wellington,  expecting  Soult  would  retreat  upon  Auch  and  design- 
ing to  follow  him,  had  caused  Beresford  to  keep  the  bulk  of  his  troops 
towards  the  upper  Garonne  that  he  might  the  sooner  rejoin  the  army; 
but  the  French  general,  having  early  fixed  his  line  of  retreat  by  St.  Gau- 
dens, was  only  prevented  from  retaking  the  offensive  on  the  9th  or  10th 
by  the  loss  of  his  magazines,  which  forced  him  first  to  organize  a  system 
of  requisition  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army.  Meanwhile  his  equality  of 
force  passed  away,  for  on  the  Idth  Freyre  came  up  with  eight  thousand 
Spanish  infantry,  and  the  next  day  Ponsonby's  heavy  cavalry  arrived. 
Lord  Wellington  was  then  the  strongest,  yet  he  still  awaited  Beresford's 
troops,  and  was  uneasy  about  his  own  situation.  He  dreaded  the  junction 
of  Suchet's  army,  for  it  was  at  this  time  the  Spanish  regency  referred 
the  convention,  proposed  by  that  marshal  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
fortresses,  to  his  decision. f  He  gave  a  peremptory  negative,  observing 
that  it  would  furnish  twenty  thousand  veterans  for  Soult,  while  the  reten- 
tion of  Rosas  and  Figueras  would  bar  the  action  of  the  Spanish  armies  of 
Catalonia  in  his  favour.  But  his  anxiety  was  great  because  he  foresaw 
that  Ferdinand^s  return  and  his  engagement  with  Suchet,  already  related, 
together  with  the  evident  desire  of  Copons  that  the  garrisons  should  be 
admitted  to  a  convention,  would  finally  render  that  measure  inevitable. 
Meanwhile  the  number  of  his  own  army  was  likely  to  decrease.     The 

*  OflScial  Report,  MS.  t  See  book  uiii.  chap,  t i. 
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English  cabinet,  less  considerate  even  than  the  Spanish  government,  bad 
sent  the  militia,  permitted  by  the  recent  act  of  parh'ament  to  volunteer 
for  foreign  service,  to  Holland,  and  with  them  the  other  re-enforcements 
originally  promised  for  the  army  in  France :  two  or  three  regiments  of 
militia  only  came  to  the  Garonne  when  the  war  was  over.  To  make 
amends  the  ministers  proposed  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  should  send 
four  thousand  men  from  Sicily  lo  land  at  Rosas,  or  some  point  in  France, 
and  so  join  Lord  Wellington,  who  was  thus  expected  to  extend  his 
weakened  force  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean  in  order  to 
•cover  the  junction  of  this  uncertain  re-enforcement.  In  fine  experience 
had  taught  the  English  statesmen  so  little  that  we  find  their  general  thus 
addressing  them  only  one  week  previous  to  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Having  before  declared  that  he  should  be,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  forced 
to  bring  more  Spaniards  into  France,  he  says : — 

"  There  are  limits  to  the  numbers  with  which  this  army  can  contend,  and 
I  am  convinced  your  lordship  would  not  wish  to  ^be  the  safety  and  honour 
of  this  handful  of  brave  men  depend  upon  the  doubtful  exertions  and 
discipline  of  an  undue  proportion  of  Spanish  troops.  .  .  .  The  service 
in  Holland  may  doubtless  be  more  important  to  the  national  interest  than 
that  in  this  country,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  considered  that  that  which  is 
nio6t  importaot  of  all  is  not  to  li»e  the  brave  army  which  has  struggled 
through  its  difficulties  for  nearly  six«years." 

The  French  infiintry  was  Dow««!organized  in  six  divisions,  commanded 
by  DaricaUy  D'Armagnac,  Taupui,  Maransin,  Villatte,  and  Harispe; 
General  Paris'  troops,  hitherto  acting  as  an  una^ached  body,  were  thus 
ahiorbed ;  the  cavalry,  composed  of  Berton's  and  Vial's  brigades,  was 
commanded  by  Pierre  Soult ;  and  there  was  a  reserve  division  of  seven 
thousand  conscripts,  infantry,  under  General  Travot.*  The  division  into 
wings  and  a  centre,  each  commanded  by  ajieutenant-general,  continued, 
yet  this  distinction  was  not  attended  \o  in  the  movements.  Reille,  though 
commanding  the  right  wing,  was  at  Maubourguet  on  the  led  of  the  line  of 
battle ;  D'Erlon,  commanding  the  centre,  was  at  Marciac  on  the  right, 
covering  the  road  to  Auch ;  Clauzel  was  at  Rabastens,  forming  a  reserve 
to  both.  The  advanced  guards  were  towards  Plaisance  on  the  right, 
Madiran  in  the  centre,  and  Lembeie  on  the  left.  Soult  thus  covered 
Tarbes,  and  could  nK>ve  on  a  direct  line  by  good  roads  either  to  Auch  or 
Pau. 

Lord  Wellington,  driven  by  necessity,  now  sent  orders  toGiron's  Anda- 
lusians  and  Del  Parque's  troops  to  enter  France  from  the  Bastan,  although 
Freyre's  soldiers  had  by  their  outrages  already  created  a  wide-spread 
consternation.  His  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Aire,  his  army  was  in 
position  on  each  side  of  the  Adour,  he  had  repaired  all  the  bridges  behind 
him,  restored  that  over  the  Lys  in  his  front,  and  dispersed  some  small 
bands  which  had  appeared  upon  his  led  flank  and  rear:  Soult  had  how- 
ever organized  a  more  powerful  system  of  partisans  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  only  wanted  money  to  put  them  in  activity.  The  main  bodies 
of  the  two  armies  were  a  long  day's  march  asunder,  but  their  advanced 
posts  were  not  very  distant,  the  regular  cavalry  had  frequent  encounters, 
and  both  generals  claimed  the  superiority,  though  neither  made  any  par- 
ticular report. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th,  Soult,  thinking  to  find  only  some  weak  parties 

*  Soult'f  Official  Report,  Bia 
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at  Pau,  sent  a  strong  detachment  there  to  arrest  the  nobles  who  had  assem- 
bled to  welcome  the  Duke  of  Angouleme ;  but  General  Fane  getting  there 
before  him  with  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  the 
stroke  failed ;  however,  the  French  returning  by  another  road  made  pri- 
soners an  officer  and  four  or  five  English  dragoons.  Meanwhile  a  second 
detachment  penetrating  between  Puu  and  Aire  carried  off  a  post  of  cor- 
respondence; and  two  days  afler,  when  Fane  had  quitted  Pau,.  a  French 
officer  accompanied  by  only  four  hussars  captured  there  thirty-four  Por- 
tuguese with  their  commander  and  ten  loaded  mules«  The  French  general, 
having  by  these  excursions  obtained  exact  intelligence  of  Beresford^s  march 
to  Bordeaux,  resolved  to  attack  the  allies,  and  the  mure  readily  that  Na- 
poleon had  recently  sent  him  instructions  to  draw  the  war  to  the  side  of 
Pau,  keeping  his  lefl  resting  on  the  Pyrenees,  which  accorded  with  his 
own  designs. 

Lord  Wellington's  main  body  was  now  concentrated  round  Aire  and 
Barcelonne,  yet  divided  by  the  Adour,  and  the  advanced  guards  were 
pushed  to  Garlin,  Conchez,  Vielle,  Riscic  and  Pouydraguien,  that  is  to  say, 
a  st^micircle  to  the  front  and  about  half  a  march  in  advance. **  Soult 
therefore  thought  to  strike  a  good  blow,  and  gathering  his  divisions,  on 
the  side  of  Maubourguet  the  12tb,  marched  on  the  ISth,  desigoing  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  higher  tabular  land  between  Pau  and  Aire,  and 
then  act  according  to  circumstances^ 

The  country  was  suited  to  the  actt^n.of  all  arms,  ofieriog  a  number  of 
long  and  nearly  parallel  ridges  of  moderate  height,  the  aides  of  which 
were  sometimes  covered  with  vineyaiQs,  but  the  summits  commonly  ao 
open  that  troops  could  move  along  them  without  much  difficulty,  and  be- 
tween* these  ranges  a  number  of  small  rivers  and  muddy  fords  descended 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Adour.  This  conformation  determined  the  order 
of  the  French  generaPs  nwrch,  which  followed  the  courses  of  these  rivers. 
Leaving  one  regiment  of  cavalry  to  watch  the  valley  of  the  Adour,  be 
moved  with  the  rest  of  his  army  by  Lembeie  upon  Conchez  down  the 
smaller  Lys.  Clauzel  thus  seized  the  high  land  of  Daisse  and  pushed 
troops  to  Portet;  Reille  supported  him  at  Conchez;  D'Erlon  remained 
behind  that  place  in  reserve.  In  this  position  the  head  of  the  columns, 
pointing  direct  upon  Aire,  separated  Vielle  from  Garlin,  which  was  the 
right  of  General  Hill's  position,  and  menaced  that  general's  posts  on  the 
great  Lys.  Meanwhile  Pierre  Soult,  marching  with  three  regiments  of 
cavalry  along  the  high  land  between  the  two  Lys,  reached  Mascaras  and 
the  castle  of  Sault;  he  thus  covered  the  lefl  flank  of  the  French  army, 
and  pushed  Fane's  cavalry  posts  back  with  the  loss  of  two  officers  taken 
and  a  few  men  wounded.  During  this  movement,  Berton,  advancing  from 
Madiran  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry  towards  Vielle,  on  the  right  flank 
of  the  French  army,  endeavoured  to  cross  the  Saye  river  at  a  difficult 
muddy  ford  near  the  broken  bridge. f  Sir  John  Campbell  leading  a  squad- 
ron of  the  fourth  Portuguese  cavalry  overthrew  the  head  of  his  column ;:( 
but  the  Portuguese  horsemen  were  too  few  to  dispute  the  passage,  and 
Berton  finally  getting  a  regiment  over  higher  up,  gained  the  table-land 
above,  and  charging  the  rear  of  the  retiring  troops  in  a  narrow  way  lead- 
ing to  the  Aire  road,  killed  several  and  took  some  prisoners,  amongst 
them  Bernardo  de  Sa  the  since  well  known  Count  of  Bandeira. 

•  See  Plan  No.  55.  t  Memoir  bj  General  Berton,  BfS. 
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This  terminated  the  French  operations  for  the  day,  and  Lord  Welling- 
ton, imagining  the  arrival  of  Suchet's  troops  had  made  Soult  thus  bold, 
resolved  to  keep  on  the  defensive  until  his  re-enforcements  and  detach- 
ments could  come  up.  Hill  however  passed  the  greater  Lys,  partly  to 
supi)ort  his  posts,  partly  to  make  out  the  force  and  true  direction  of  the 
French  movement ;  but  he  recrossed  that  river  during  the  night  and  finally 
occupied  the  strong  platform  between  Aire  and  Garlin  which  Soult  bad 
designed  to.  seize.  Lord  Wellington  immediately  brought  the  third  and 
sixth  division  and  the  heavy  cavalry  over  the  Adour  to  his  support,  leav- 
ing the  light  division  with  the  hussar  brigade  still  on  the  right  bank.  The 
bulk  of  the  army  thus  occupied  a  strong  position  parallel  with  the  Pau 
road.  The  right  was  at  Garlin,  the  lefl  at  Aire,  the  front  covered  by  the 
greater  Lys,  a  river  difficult  to  pass ;  Fane's  cavalry  was  extended  along 
the  Pau  road  as  far  as  Boelho,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Adour  the  hussars 
pushed  the  French  cavalry  regiment  leA  there  back  upon  Plaisance» 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Soult  intending  to  fall  on  Hill,  whoae 
columns  he  had  seen  the  evening  before  on  the  right  of  the  Lys,  drove  in 
the  advanced  posts  which  had  been  lefl  to  cover  the  retrograde  movement, 
and  then  examined  the  allies'  new  position,  but  these  operations  wasted 
the  day,  and  towards  evening  he  disposed  his  army  on  the  heights  be- 
tween the  two  Lys,  placing  Clauzel  and  D'Erlon  at  Castle  Pugon  opposite 
Garlin,  and  Reille  in  reserve  at  Portet.  Meanwhile  Pierre  Soult  carried 
three  regiments  of  cavalry  to  Clarac,  on  the  Pau  road,  to  intercept  the 
communications  with  that  town  and  to  menace  the  right  flank  of  the  allies, 
against  which  the  whole  French  army  was  now  pointing.  Fane's  out- 
potts  being  thus  assailed  retired  ^ith  some  loss  at  first,  but  they  were  soon 
supported  and  drove  the  French  horsemen  in  disorder  clear  oflf  the  Pau 
road  to  Carere. 

Soult  now  seeing  the  strength  of  the  position  above  Aire,  and  hearing 
from  the  peasants  that  forty  or  fifly  thousand  men  were  concentrated 
there,  feared  to  attack,  but  changing  his  plan  resolved  to  hover  about  the 
right  flank  of  the  allies  in  the  hopes  of  enticing  them  from  their  vantage- 
ground.  Lord  Wellington  on  the  other  hand  drew  his  cavalry  posts  down 
the  valley  of  the  Adour,  ancf  keeping  close  on  that  side  massed  his  forces 
on  the  right  in  expectation  of  an  attack.  In  fine  each  general  acting  upon 
false  intelligence  of  the  other's  strength  was  afraid  to  strike.  The  English 
commander's  error  as  to  the  junction  of  Suchet's  troops  was  encouraged 
by  Soult,  who  had  formed  his  battalions  upon  two  ranks  instead  of  thcee 
to  give  himself  an  appearance  of  strength,  and  in  the  same  view  had  caused 
his  reserve  of  conscripts  to  move  in  rear  of  his  line  of  battle.  And  he 
also  judged  the  allies'  strength  by  what  it  might  have  been  rather  than  bj 
what  it  was;  for  though  Freyre's  Spaniards  and  Ponson by 's  dragoons 
were  now  up,  the  whole  force  did  not  exceed  thirty-six  thousand  men, 
including  the  light  division  and  the  hussars  who  were  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Adour.*  This  number  was  however  increasing  every  hour  by  the 
arrival  of  detachments  and  reserves ;  and  it  behooved  Soult,  who  was 
entangled  in  a  country  extremely  difficult  if  rain  should  fall,  to  watch  that 
Wellington  while  holding  the  French  in  check  with  his  right  wing  did  not 
strike  with  his  lefl  by  Maubourguet  and  Tarbes,  and  thus  cast  them  upon 
the  mountains  about  Lourdes. 

This  danger,  and  the  intelligence  now  obtained  of  the  fall  of  Bordeaui, 

*  Morning  Slstei,  M8S. 
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induced  the  French  general  to  retire  before  day  on  the  16th  to  Lembeie 
and  Simacourbe,  where  he  occupied  both  sides  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Lys  and  the  heights  between  them ;  however  his  outposts  remained  at 
Conchez,  and  Pierre  Soult  again  getting  upon  the  Pau  road  detached  a 
hundred  chosen  troopers  against  the  allies'  communication  with  Orthes. 
Captain  Dania  commanding  these  men  making  a  forced  march  reached 
Hagetmau  at  nightfall,  surprised  six  officers  and  eight  medical  men  with 
their  baggage,  made  a  number  of  other  prisoners  and  returned  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th.  This  enterprise  extended  to  such  a  distance  fronn 
the  army  was  supposed  to  be  executed  by  the  bands,  and  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  disposition  for  insurrection ;  wherefore  Lord  Wellington  to  check 
it  seized  the  civil  authorities  at  Hagetmau,  and  declared  that  he  would 
hang  all  the  peasants  caught  in  arms  and  burn  their  villages. 

The  offensive  movement  of  the  French  general  had  now  tenninated,  he 
sent  his  conscripts  at  once  to  Toulouse  and  prepared  for  a  rapid  retreat  on 
that  place.  His  recent  operations  had  been  commenced  too  late,  he  should 
have  been  on  the  Lys  the  10th  or  11th  when  there  were  not  more  than 
twenty  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry  to  oppose 
him  between  Aire  and  Garlin.  On  the  other  hand  the  passive  state  of 
Wellington,  which  had  been  too  much  prolonged,  was  now  also  at  an 
end,  all  his  re-enforcementa  and  detachments  were  either  up  or  close  at 
hand,  and  he  could  put  in  motion  six  Anglo-Portuguese  and  three  Spanish 
divisions  of  infantry,  furnishing  forty  thousand  bayonets,  with  five  brigades 
of  cavalry,  furnishing  nearly  six  thousand  sabres,  and  from  fif\y  to  sixty 
pieces  of  artillery.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  English  general  pushed  the  hussars  up 
the  valley  of  the  Adour,  towards  Plaisance,  supporting  them  with  the  light 
division,  which  was  followed  at  the  distanceof  half  a  march  by  the  fourth 
division  coming  from  the  side  of  Roquefort,  on  its  return  from  Langon. 

The  18th,  at  daylight,  the  whole  army  was  in  movement,  the  hussars 
with  the  light  and  the  fourth  division,  forming  the  leA,  marched  upon  Plai- 
sance; Hill's  troops  forming  the  right  marched  from  Garlin  upon  Conchez, 
keeping  a  detachment  on  the  road  to  Pau  in  observation  of  Pierre  Soult*s 
cavalry.  The  main  body  moved  in  the  centre,  under  Wellington  in  person, 
to  Vielle,  by  the  high  road  leading  from  Aire  to  Maubourguet.f  The 
French  right  was  thus  turned  by  the  valley  of  the  Adour,  while  General 
Hill  with  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  about  eighty  British  and  Germans 
were  killed  and  wounded,  drove  back  their  outposts  upon  Lembeie. 

Soult  retired  during  the  night  to  a  strong  ridge  having  a  small  river 
with  rugged  banks,  called  the  Laiza,  in  his  front,  and  his  right  under 
D'Erlon  was  extended  towards  Vic  en  Bigorre  on  the  great  road  of 
Tarbes.  Meanwhile  Berton's  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  which  retreating 
from  Vielle  on  the  16th  disengaged  itself  with  some  difficulty  and  Ioss,j: 
reached  Maubourguet,  and  took  post  in  column  behind  that  place,  the  road 
being  confined  on  each  side  by  deep  and  wide  ditches.  In  this  situation 
pressed  by  Bock's  cavalry,  which  preceded  the  oentre  column  of  the  allies, 
the  French  horsemen  suddenly  charged  the  Grermans,  at  first  with  success, 
taking  an  officer  and  some  men,  but  finally  they  were  beaten  and  retreated 
through  Vic  on  Bigorre.  Soult  thinking  a  flanking  column  only  was  on 
this  side  in  the  valley  of  the  Adour,  resolved  to  fall  upon  it  with  his  whole 
army ;  but  he  recognised  the  skill  of  his  opponent  when  he  fbuod  that  the 
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whole  of  the  allies*  centre,  moving  by  Madiran,  had  been  thrown  on  to 
the  Tarbes  road  while  he  was  retiring  from  Lembeie.*  This  heavy  mass 
was  iiow  approaching  Vic  en  Bigorre,  the  light  division,  coming  from 
Plaisance  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  were  already  near  Auriebat, 
pointing  to  Rabasteins,  upon  which  place  the  hussars  had  already  driven 
the  French  cavalry  left  in  observation  when  the  army  first  advanced :  Vic 
en  Bigorre  was  thus  turned,  Berton\s  horsemen  had  passed  it  in  retreat, 
^nd  the  danger  was  imminent.  The  French  general  immediately  ordered 
Berton  to  support  the  cavalry  regiment  at  Rabasteins  and  cover  that  road 
to  Tarbes.  Then  directing  D'Erlon  to  take  post  at  Vic  en  Bigorre  and 
check  the  allies  on  the  main  road,  he  marched,  in  person  and  in  all  haste, 
with  Ciauzel's  and  Reille's  divisions  to  Tarbes  by  a  circuitous  road  lead- 
ing through  Ger-sur-Landes. 

D'Brlon  not  seeming  to  comprehend  the  crisis  moved  slowly,  with  his 
baggage  in  front,  and  having  the  river  Lechez  to  cross,  rode  on  before 
his  troops  expecting  to  find  Berton  at  Vic  en  Bigorre,  but  he  met  the 
German  cavalry  there.  Then  indeed  he  hurried  his  march,  yet  he  had 
only  time  to  place  Daricau's  division,  now  under  General  Paris,  amongst 
some  vineyards,  two  miles  in  front  of  Vic  en  Bigorre,  when  hither  came 
Picton  to  the  support  of  the  cavalry  and  fell  upon  him. 

COMBAT  OF  VIC  BN   BIOORRK. 

The  French  led  flank  was  secured  by  the  Lechez  river,  but  their  right, 
extending  towards  the  Adour,  being  loose  was  menaced  by  the  German 
cavalry,  while  the  front  was  attacked  by  Pictdn.  The  action  commenced 
about  two  o'clock,  and  Paris  was  soon  driven  back  in  disorder,  but  then 
D^Armagnac's  division  entered  the  line  and  extending  to  the  Adour  re- 
newed the  fight,  which  lasted  until  D'Brlon,  ai\er  losing  many  men,  saw 
his  right  turned,  beyond  the  Adour,  by  the  light  division  and  by  the 
hussars,  who  were  now  close  to  Rabasteins,  whereupon  he  likewise  fell 
back  behind  Vic  en  Bigorre,  and  took  post  for  the  night.  The  action  was 
vigorpus.  About  two  hundred  and  fidy  Anglo- Portugese,  men  and  officers, 
fell,  and  amongst  them  died  Colonel  Henry  Sturgeon,  so  oAen  mentioned 
in  this  history.  Skilled  to  excellence  in  almost  every  branch  of  war  and 
possessing  a  variety  of  accomplishments,  he  used  his  gifts  so  gently  for 
himself  and  so  usefully  for  the  service  that  envy  offered  no  bar  to  admira- 
tion, and  the  whole  army  felt  painfully  mortified  that  his  merits  were 
passed  unnoticed  in  the  public  despatches. 

Souk's  march  through  the  deep  sandy  plain  of  Ger  was  harassing,  and 
would  have  been  dangerous  if  Wellington  had  sent  Hill's  cavalry,  now 
re-enforced  by  two  regiments  of  heavy  dragoons,  in  pursuit;  but  the 
country  was  unfavourable  for  quick  observation,  and  the  French  covered 
their  movements  with  rear-guards  whose  real  numbers  it  was  difficult  to 
ascertain.  One  of  these  bodies  was  posted  on  a  hill  the  end  of  which 
abutted  on  the  high  road,  the  slope  being  clothed  with  trees  and  defended 
by  skirmishers.  Liord  Wellington  was  desirous  to  know  whether  a  small 
or  a  large  force  thus  barred  his  way,  but  all  who  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  fuel  were  stopped  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  At  last  Captain  William 
Light,t  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  his  attainments,  an  artist,  musician, 
mechanist,  seaman,  and  soldier,  made  the  trial.     He  rode  forward  as  if 
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he  would  force  his  way  through  the  French  skirmishers,  but  when  in  the 
wood  dropped  his  reins  and  Jeaned  back  as  if  liadly  wounded  ;  his  horse 
appeared  to  canter  wildly  along  the  front  of  the  enemy's  light  troops,  and 
they  thinking  him  mortally  hurt  ceased  their  fire  and  took  no  further 
notk^e.  He  thus  passed  unobserved  through  the  wood  to  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  where  there  were  no  skirmishers,  and  ascending  to  the  open 
summit  above,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  along  the  French  main 
line  counting  their  regiments  as  ho  passed.  His  sudden  appearance,  his 
blue  undress,  his  daring  confidence  and  his  speed,  made  the  French  doubt 
if  he  was  an  enemy,  and  a  few  shots  only  were  discharged,  while  he 
dashmg  down  the  opposite  declivity,  broke  from  the  rear  through  the  very 
skirmishers  whose  fire  he  had  first  essayed  in  front.  Reaching  the  spot 
where  Lord  Wellington  stood  he  told  him  there  were  but  five  battalions  on 
the  hill. 

Soult  now  felt  that  a  rapid  retreat  upon  Toulouse  by  St.  Gaudens  waa 
•  inevitable,  yet  determined  to  dispute  every  position  which  ofiered  the  least 
advantage,  his  army  was  on  the  morning  of^  the  20th  again  in  Hne  of  battle 
on  the  heights  of  Oleac,  two  or  three  miles  behind  Tarbes,  and  covering 
Tournai  on  the  road  to  St.  Gaudens :  however  he  still  held  Tarbes  with 
ClauzePs  corps,  which  was  extended  on  the  right  towards  Trie,  as  if  to 
retain  a  power  of  retreat  by  that  road  to  Toulouse.  The  plain  of  Tarbes, 
although  apparently  open,  was  full  of  deep  ditches  which  forbade  the 
action  of  horsemen,  wherefore  he  sent  his  brother  with  five  regiments  of 
cavalry  to  the  Trie  road,  with  orders  to  cover  the  right  fiank  and  observe 
the  route  to  Auch,  for  he  feared  lest  Wellington  should  intercept  his  retreat 
by  that  line. 

At  daybreak  the  allies  again  advanced  in  two  columns.  The  right 
under  Hill  moved  along  the  high  road.  The  lefl  under  Wellington  in 
person  was  composed  of  the  light  division  and  hussars,  Ponsonby's  heavy 
cavalry,  the  sixth  division  and  Freyre's  Spaniards.  It  marched  by  the 
road  from  Rabasteins,  and  General  Cole  still  making  forced  marches  with 
the  fourth  division  and  Vivian's  cavalry,  followed  from  Beaumarchez  and 
La  Devese,  sending  detachments  through  Marcaic  to  watch  Pierre  Soak 
on  the  side  of  Trie. 

COMBAT  OF  TABBES.* 

The  Adour  separated  Wellington's  columns,  but  when  the  left  ap» 
preached  Tarbes,  the  light  division  and  the  hussars  bringing  up  their 
right  shoulders  attacked  the  centre  of  Harispe's  division,  which  occupied 
the  heights  of  Orleix  and  commanded  the  road  from  Rabasteins  with  two 
guns.  Under  cover  of  this  attack.  General  Clinton  made  a  flank  movement 
to  his  lefl  through  the  village  of  Dours,  and  opening  a  cannonade  against 
Harispe's  right  endeavoured  to  get  between  that  general  and  Soult's  main 
position  at  Oleac.  Meanwhile  General  Hill,  moving  by  the  other  bank  of 
the  Adour,  assailed  the  town  and  bridge  of  Tarbes,  which  was  defended 
by  Villatte's  division.  These  operations  were  designed  to  envelope  and 
crush  Clauzel's  two  divisions,  which  seemed  the  more  easy  because  there 
appeared  to  be  only  a  fine  plain,  fit  for  the  action  of  all  the  cavalry, 
between  him  and  Soult.  The  latter  however,  having  sent  his  baggage  and 
encumbrances  off  during  the  night,  saw  the  movement  without  alarm ;  he 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  plain  behind  Harispe  and 
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had  made  roads  to  enable  him  to  retreat  upon  the  second  position  without 
passing  through  Tarbes.  Nevertheless  Clauzel  was  in  some  danger,  for 
while  Hill  menaced  his  lefl  at  Tarbes,  the  light  division  supported  with 
cavalry  and  some  guns  fell  upon  his  centre  at  Orleix,  and  General  Clinton 
opening  a  brisk  cannonade  passed  thruogh  the  villages  of  Oleatand  Boulin, 
penetrated  between  Harispe  and  Pierre  Sou  It,  and  cut  the  latter  oiT  from 
the  army. 

The  action  was  begun  about  twelve  o^clock.  HilFs  artillery  thundered 
on  the  right,  Clinton's  answered  it  oti  the  lefl,  and  Alten  threw  the  light 
division  in  mass  upon  the  centre,  where  Harispe's  left  brigade  posted  on 
a  strong  hill  was  suddenly  assailed  by  three  rifle  battalions.  Here  the 
fight  was  short,  yet  wonderfully  fierce  and  violent;  for  the  French,  pro* 
bably  thinking  their  opponents  to  be  Portuguese  on  account  of  their  green 
dress,  charged  with  great  hardiness,  and  being  encountered  by  men  not 
accustomed  to  yield,  they  fought  muzzle  to  muzzle,  and  it  was  diflicuit 
to  judge  at  first  who  would  win.  At  last  the  French  gave  way,  and  « 
Harispe's  centre  being  thus  suddenly  overthrown  he  retired  rapidly 
through  the  fields,  by  the  ways  previously  opened,  before  Clinton  could 
get  into  his  rear.  Meanwhile  Hill  forced  the  passage  of  the  Adour  at 
Tarbes,  and  Villatte  also  retreated  along  the  high  road  to  Tournai,  but 
under  a  continued  cannonade.  The  flat  country  was  now  covered  with 
confused  masses  of  pursuers  and  pursued,  all  moving  precipitately  with 
an  eager  musketry,  the  French  guns  also  replying  as  they  could  to  the 
allies'  artillery.  The  situation  of  the  retreating  troops  seemed  desperate, 
but  as  Soult  had  foreseen,  the  deep  ditches  and  enclosures  and  the 
small  copses,  villages  and  farm-houses,  prevented  the  British  cavalry 
from  acting;  Clauzel  therefore  extricating  his  troops  with  great  ability 
from  their  dangerous  situation,  finally  gained  the  main  position,  where 
four  fresh  divisions  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  and  immediately 
opened  all  their  batteries  on  the  allies.  The  pursuit  was  thus  checked, 
and  before  Lord  Wellington  could  make  arrangements  for  a  new  attack 
darkness  came  on,  and  the  army  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Larret  and 
Larros  rivers.  The  loss  of  the  French  is  unknown,  that  of  the  allies  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty,  but  of  that  number  twelve  officers 
and  eighty  men  were  of  the  rifle  battalions. 

During  the  night  Soult  retreated  in  two  columns,  one  by  the  main 
road,  the  other  on  the  lefl  of  it,  guided  by  fires  lighted  on  difl^rent  hills 
as  points  of  direction.*  The  next  day  he  reached  St.  Gaudens  with 
D'Erlon's  and  Reille's  corps,  while  Clauzel,  who  had  retreated  across 
the  fields,  halted  at  Monrejeauf  and  was  there  rejoined  by  Pierre  Soult's 
cavalry.  This  march  of  more  than  thirty  miles  was  made  with  a  view 
to  gain  Toulouse  in  the  nrK)st  rapid  manner.  For  the  French  general, 
haviiig  now  seen  nearly  all  Wellington's  infantry  and  his  five  thousand 
horsemen,  and  hearing  from  his  brother  that  the  fourth  division  and 
Vivian's  cavalry  were  pointing  towards  Mielan  on  his  right,  feared  that 
the  allies  would  by  Trie  and  Castelnau  suddenly  gain  the  plains  of  Muret 
and  intercept  his  retreat  upon  Toulouse,  whict;  was  his  great  depot,  the 
knot  of  all  his  future  combinations,  and  the  only  position  where  he  could 
hope  to  make  a  successful  stand  with  his  small  army. 

The  allies  pursued  in  three  columns  by  St.  Gaudens,  Galan,  and  Trie, 
but  their  marches  were  short. 
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On  the  21st,  Beresford  who  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  left 
column  was  at  Casteloau,  Hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Lannemezan,  Wellington 
at  Tournai. 

The  22d,  Beresford  was  at  Castelnau,  Wellington  at  Galan,  Hill  at 
Monrejeau,  and  Fane's  horsemen  pushed  forwards  to  St.  Gaudens.  Here 
four  squadrons  of  French  cavalry  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  tho  town. 
Overthrown  by  two  squadrons  of  the  thirteenth  dragoons  at  the  first 
shock,  they  galloped  in  disorder  through  St.  Gaudens,  yet  rallied  on  the 
other  side  and  were  again  broken  and  pursued  for  two  miles,  many  being 
sabred  and  above  a  hundred  taken  prisoners.  In  this  action  the  veteran 
Major  Dogherty  of  the  thirteenth  was  seen  charging  between  his  two  sons 
at  the  head  of  the  leading  squadron. 

On  the  23d,  Hill  was  at  St.  Gaudens,  Beresford  at  Puymauren,  Wel- 
lington at  Bouloigne. 

The  24th,  Hill  was  in  St.  Martori,  Beresford  in  Lombez,  Wellington 
at  Isle  en  Dodon. 

The  25th,  Hill  entered  Cazeres,  Beresford  reached  St.  Foy,  and  Wel- 
lington was  at  Samatan. 

The  26th,  Beresford  entered  St.  Lys  and  marching  in  order  of  battle 
by  his  lel\,  while  his  cavalry  skirmished  on  the  right,  took  post  on  the 
Auch  road  behind  the  Aussonnelle  stream,  facing  the  French  army, 
which  was  on  the  Touch  covering  Toulouse.  The  allies  thus  took  seven 
days  to  march  what  Soult  had  done  in  four. 

This  tardiness,  idly  characterized  by  French  military  writers  as  the 
sign  of  timidity  and  indecision  of  character,  has  been  by  English  writers 
excused  on  the  score  of  wet  weather,  and  the  encumbrance  of  a  large 
train  of  artillery  and  pontoons ;  yet  the  rain  equally  affected  the  French, 
and  the  pontoons  might  have  been  as  usefully  waited  for  on  the  Ga- 
ronne, ader  the  French  army  had  been  pressed  in  its  retreat  of  ninety 
miles.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  English  general,  not  exactly  informed 
of  Soult's  real  numbers,  nor  of  his  true  line  of  retreat,  nor  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  country,  was  cautious;  because  being  then  acrimo- 
niously disputing  with  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me  he  was  also  uneasy  as  to 
the  state  of  the  country  behind  him  and  on  his  flanks.  The  partisans 
were  beginning  to  stir,  his  re-enforcements  from  England  and  Portugal 
were  stopped,  and  Admiral  Penrose  had  not  yet  entered  the  Garonne.  On 
the  other  hand  Ferdinand  had  entered  Spain  and  formed  that  engagement 
witlrSuchet  about  the  garrisons  already  mentioned.  In  fine,  Lord  Wel- 
lington found  himself  with  about  forty-five  thousand  men  composed  of 
different  nations,  the  Spaniards  being  almost  as  dangerous  as  useful  to 
him,  opposed  to  an  able  and  obstinate  enemy,  and  engaged  on^  a  line  of 
operations  running  more  than  a  hundred  and  fi(\y  miles  along  the  French 
frontier.  His  right  flank  was  likely  to  be  vexed  by  the  partisans  forming 
in  the  Pyrenees,  his  lefl  flank  by  those  behind  the  Garonne,  on  the  right 
bank  of  which  a  considerable  regular  force  was  also  collecting,  while  the 
generals  commanding  the  military  districts  beyond  Toulouse  were  (brni- 
ing  corps  of  volunteers,  Rational  guards  and  old  soldiers  of  the  regular 
d^pdts:  and  ever  he  expected  Suchet  to  arrive  on  his  front  and  over- 
match hint  in  numbers.  He  was  careful,  therefore,  to  keep  his  troops 
well  in  hand,  and  to  spare  them  fatigue  that  the  hospitals  might  not 
increase.  In  battle  their  bravery  would,  he  knew,  bring  him  through  any 
crisis,  but  if  wearing  down  their  numbers  by  forced  marches  he  should 
cover  the  country  with  small  posts  and  hospital  stations,  the  French  people 
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would  be  tempted  to  rise  against  him*  So  little  therefore  was  his  caution 
allied  to  timidity  that  it  was  no  slight  indication  of  daring  to  have  advanced 
at  all. 

It  does  seem,  ho^n^ver,  that  with  an  overwhelming  cavalry,  and  great 
superiority  of  artillery,  he  should  not  have  suffered  the  French  general  so 
to  escape  bis  hands.  It  must  be  admiltedalso  that  Soult  proved  himself 
a  very  able  commander.  His  halting  on  the  Adour,  his  success  in  re* 
viving  the  courage  of  his  army,  and  the  front  he  showed  in  hopes  to  pre- 
vent his  adversary  from  detaching  troops  against  Bordeaux,  were  proofs 
not  only  of  a  firm  unyielding  temper,  but  of  a  clear  and  ready  judgment. 
For  though,  contrary  to  his  hopes.  Lord  Wellington  did  send  Beresford 
against  Bordeaux,  it  was  not  on  military  grounds,  but  because  treason 
was  there  to  aid  him.  Meanwhile,  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  army  for 
fiAeen  days  passive  within  a  few  miles  of  an  army  he  had  just  defeated, 
permitting  his  adversary  to  reorganize  and  restore  the  discipline  and 
courage  of  the  old  troops,  to  rally  the  dispersed  conscripts,  to  prepare  the 
means  of  a  partisan  warfare,  to  send  off  all  his  incumbrances  and  sick 
to  Toulouse,  and  to  begin  fortifying  that  city  as  a  final  and  secure  retreat : 
for  the  works  there  were  commenced  on  the  3d  or  4th  of  March,  and  at 
this  time  the  intrenchments  covering  the  bridge  and  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien 
were  nearly  completed.  The  French  general  was  even  the  first  to  retake 
the  offensive  afler  Orthez,  too  late  indeed,  and  he  struck  no  important 
blow,  and  twice  placed  his  army  in  dangerous  situations ;  but  his  delay 
was  a  matter  of  necessity  arising  from  the  loss  of  his  magazines,  and  if 
he  got  into  difficulties  they  were  inseparable  from  his  operations,  and  he 
extricated  himself  again. 

That  he  gained  no  advantages  in  fight  is  rather  argument  for .  Lord 
Wellington  than  against  Soult.  The  latter  sought  but  did  not  find  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  strike,  and  it  would  have  been  unwise,  because 
his  adversary  gave  him  no  opening,  to  have  fallen  desperately  upon  superior 
numbers  in  a  strung  position  with  an  army  so  recently  defeated,  and  whose 
nestored  confidence  it  was  so  essential  not  to  shake  again  by  a  repulse. 
He  increased  that  confidence  by  appearing  to  insult  the  allied  army  with 
an  inferiof  force,  and  in  combination  with  his  energetic  proclamation 
encouraged  the  Napoleonists  and  alarmed  the  Bourbonists ;  lastly,  by  his 
rapid  retreat  from  Tarbes  he  gained  two  days  to  establish  and  strengthen 
himself  on  his  grand  position  at  Toulouse.  And  certainly  he  deceived 
his  adversary,  no  comnnon  general,  and  at  the  head  of  no  common  army ; 
for  so  little  did  Wellington  expect  him  to  make  a  determined  stand  there, 
that  in  a  letter  written  on  the  26th  to  Sir  John  Hope,  he  says,  *<  I  feAr 
the  Garonne  is  too  full  and  large  for  our  bridge,  if  not  we  shall  be  in  that 
town  (Toulouse)  I  hope  immediately." 

The  French  general's  firmness  and  the  extent  of  his  views  cannot  how- 
ever be  fairly  judged  by  merely  considering  his  movements  in  the  field. 
Having  early  proved  the  power  of  his  adversary,  he  had  never  deceived 
himself  about  the  ultimate  course  of  the  campaign,  and  therefore  struggled 
without  hope,  a  hard  and  distressing  task ;  yet  he  showed  no  faintness, 
fighting  continually,  and  always  for  delay,  as  thinking  Suchet  would 
finally  cast  personal  feelings  aside  and  strike  for  his  country.  Nor  did 
he  forbear  importuning  that  marshal  to  do  so.*  Notwithstanding  his  pre* 
vious  disappointments  hp  wrote  to  him  again  on  the  9th  of  February, 

*  Choomart. 
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urging  the  danger  of  the  ornis,  the  oertaintj  that  the  Allies  would  make 
the  greatest  e&rt  on  the  weetern  frontier,  and  prajdng  him  to  abandon 
Catalonia  and  come  with  the  bulk  of  his  troops  to  Beam :  in  the  same 
strain  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war,  and  his  letters  reached  their  desti- 
nations on  the  Idth.  Suchet,  having  no  orders  to  the  contrary,  could 
therefore  have  joined  him  with  thirteen  thousand  men  before  the  battle  of 
Orthez ;  but  that  marshal  giving  a  deceptive  statement  of  his  forces  in 
reply,  coldly  observed  that  if  he  marched  any  where  it  would  be  to  jmn 
the  emperor  and  not  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  The  latter  continued,  not- 
withstanding, to  inform  him  of  all  his  battles  and  his  movements,  and  his 
accumulating  distresses,  yet  in  vain,  and  Suchet's  apathy  would  be  incre- 
dible but  for  the  unequivocal  proofs  of  it  furnished  in  the  work  of  the 
French  engineer  Choumara. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Views  of  the  commandera  on  each  side — ^Wellington  designs  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the 
Garonne  at  Fortet  above  Tonloose,  bat  below  the  confluence  of  the  Arriege  and  Garoaae 
— ^Tbe  river  is  found  too  wide  for  the  pontoons— He  changes  his  design^— Cavalry  action  at 
St  Martin  de  Touch — General  Hill  passes  the  Garonne  at  Peasaguefabove  thecoafloeBce 
of  the  Arriege — Marches  upon  Cinteffabelle— Crosses  the  Arrive — Finds  the  coontiy  too 
deep  for  his  artillenr  and  returns  to  Pensaguel — Recrosses  the  Garonne— Soalt  ibitifies 
Toulouse  and  the  Mont  Rave — Lord  Wellington  sends  his  pontoons  down  the  Garonne— 
pasies  that  river  at  Grenade  fifteen  miles  below  Toulouse  with  twenty  thoosand  men— 
The  river  floods  and  his  bridge  is  taken  up— The  waters  subside — The  bridge  is  again 
laid — ^The  Spaniards  pass — Lord  Wellington  advances  up  the  right  bank  to  Fenonilhet- 
Combat  of  cavalry — ^The  eighteenth  hussars  win  the  bridge  of  Croix  d*Orade — Lord  Wei* 
liuKton  resolves  to  attack  Snult  on  the  9th  of  April — Oraers  the  pontoons  to  be  taken  op 
ana  relaid  higher  up  the  Garonne  at  Seilh,  in  the  night  of  the  oth— Time  is  lost  in  the 
execution  and  the  attack  is  deferred — ^The  light  diviMon  cross  at  Seilh  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th— Battle  of  Toulouse. 

The  two  armies  being  now  once  more  in  presence  of  each  other  and 
with  an  equal  resolution  to  fight,  it  is  fitting  to  show  the  peculiar  calcula* 
tions  upon  which  the  ^nerals  founded  their  respective  combinations. 
Soult,  born  in  the  vicinity,  knew  the  country,  and  chose  Toulouse  as  a 
strategic  post,  because  that  ancient  capital  of  the  south  contained  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  commanded  the  principal  passage  of  the  Garonne, 
was  the  centre  of  a  great  number  of  roads  on  both  sides  of  that  river, 
and  the  chief  military  arsenal  of  the  south  of  France.  Here  he  could 
most  easily  feed  his  troops,  assemble,  arm,  and  discipline  the  conscripts, 
control  and  urge  the  civil  authorities,  and  counteract  the  machinations  of 
the  discontented.  Posted  at  Toulouse  he  was  master  of  various  lines  of 
operations.  He  could  retire  upon  Suchet  by  Carcassonne,  or  towards 
Lyons  by  Albi.  He  could  take  a  new  position  behind  the  Tarn  and  pro- 
long the  contest  by  defending  successively  that  river  and  the  Lot,  retreat- 
ing if  necessary  upon  Decaen's  army  of  the  Gironde,  and  thus  drawing 
the  allies  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne  as  he  had  before  drawn  them 
up  the  lefl  bauk,  being  well  assured  that  Lord  Wellington  must  follow 
him,  and  with  weakened  forces,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  troops 
in  observation  of  Suchet. 
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His  first  care  was  to  place  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  collected  frooi 
the  depots  and  other  parts  of  the  interior  at  Montaoban,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Loverdo,  with  orders  to  construct  a  bridge-iiead  on  the 
lefl  of  the  Tarn.  The  passage  of  that  river»  and  a  strong  point  of  retreat 
and  assembly  for  all  the  detachments  sent  to  observe  the  Garoiuie  below 
Toulouse,  was  thus  secured,  and  withal  the  command  of  a  number  of  great 
roads  leading  to  the  interior  of  France,  consequently  the  power  of  nixing 
fresh  combinations.  To  maintain  himself  as  long  as  possible  in  Toulouse 
was  however  a  great  political  object.  It  was  the  last  point  which  con- 
nected him  at  once  with  Suchet  and  with  Decaen ;  and  while  he  held  it, 
both  the  latter  general  and  the  partisans  in  the  mountains  about  Lourdes 
could  act,  each  on  their  own  side,  against  the  long  lines  of  communica- 
tions maintained  by  Wellington  with  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.  Suchet 
also  could  do  the  same,  either  by  marching  with  his  whole  force  or  send- 
ing a  detachment  through  tht  Arriege  department  to  the  upper  Garonnet 
where  General  Laffitte  having  seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  national  guards 
and  other  troops,  was  already  in  activity.  These  operations  Soult  now 
strongly  urged  Suchet  to  adopt ;  but  the  latter  treated  the  proposition,  as 
he  had  done  all  those  before  made  from  the  same  quarter,  with  contempt. 

Toulouse  was  not  less  valuable  as  a  position  of  battle. 

The  Garonne,  flowing  on  the  west,  presented  to  the  allies  a  deep  loop, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  was  the  bridge,  completely  covered  by  the  suburb 
of  St.  Cyprien,  itself  protected  by  an  ancient  brick  wall  three  feet  thick 
and  flanked  by  two  massive  towers :  these  defences  Soult  had  improved 
and  he  added  a  line  of  exterior  intrenchments.* 

Beyond  the  Garonne  was  the  city,  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  flanked 
with  towers,  and  so  thick  as  to  admit  sixteen  and  twenty-four-pound  guns. 

The  great  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  joined  the  Garonne  a  few  miles 
below  the  town,  wound  for  the  most  part  within  point  blank  shot  of  the 
walls,  covering  them  on  the  north  and  east  as  the  Garonne  and  St.  Cypriea 
did  on  the  west. 

The  suburbs  of  St.  Etienne  and  Guillemerie,  built  on  both  sides  of  this 
canal,  furnished  outworks  on  the  west,  for  they  were  intrenched  and  con- 
nected with  and  covered  by  the  hills  of  Sacarin  and  Cambon,  also  in- 
trenched and  flanking  the  approaches  to  the  canal  both  above  and  below  * 
these  suburbs. 

Eight  hundred  yards  beyond  these  hills  a  strong  ridge,  called  the  Mont 
Rave,  ran  nearly  parallel  with  the  canal,  its  outer  slope  was  exceedingly 
rugged  and  overlooked  a  marshy  plain  through  which  the  Ers  river  flowed. 

The  south  side  of  the  town  opened  on  a  plain,  but  the  suburb  of  St. 
Michel  lying  there,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  canal,  furnished  another 
advanced  defence,  and  at  some  distance  beyond,  a  range  of  heights  called 
the  Pech  David  commenced,  trending  up  the  Garonne  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  to  that  river. 

Such  being  the  French  general's  position,  he  calculated,  that  as  Lord 
Wellington  could  not  force  the  passage  by  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien  with- 
out an  enormous  sacrifice  of  men,  he  must  seek  to  turn  the  flanks  above 
or  below  Toulouse,  and  leave  a  sufficient  force  to  blockade  St.  Cyprien 
under  pain  of  having  the  French  army  issue  on  that  side  against  his  com- 
munications. If  he  passed  the  Garonne  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Arriege,  he  would  have  to  cross  that  river  also,  which  could  not  be  effected 

*  See  Plan  No.  &5. 
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nearer  than  Cintegabelle»  one  march  higher  up.  Then  he  nrast  come 
down  by  the  right  of  the  Arri6ge,  an  operation  not  to  be  feared  in  a  coun* 
trj  which  the  recent  rains  had  rendered  impracticable  for  guns.  If  the 
allies  passed  the  Garonne  below  the  confluence  of  the  Arri^ge,  Soult 
judged  that  he  could  from  the  Pech  David,  and  its  continuation,  overlook 
their  movements,  and  that  he  should  be  in  position  to  fall  upon  the  head  of 
their  column  while  in  the  disorder  of  passing  the  river :  if  he  faHed  in  this 
he  had  still  Toulouse  and  the  heights  of  Mont  Rave  to  retire  upon,  where 
he  could  fight  again,  his  retreat  being  secure  upon  Montauban. 

For  these  reasons  the  passage  of  the  Garonne  above  Toulouse  would 
lead  to  no  decisive  result  and  he  did  not  fear  it,  but  a  passage  below  the 
city  was  a  different  matter.  Lord  Wellington  could  thus  cut  him  off  from 
Montauban  and  attack  Toulouse  from  the  northern  and  eastern  quarters;* 
and  if  the  French  then  lost  the  battle  they  could  only  retreat  by  Carcas- 
sonne to  form  a  junction  with  Suchet  in  Rmissillon,  where  having  their 
backs  to  the  mountains  and  the  allies  between  them  and  France  they  could 
not  exist.  Hence  feeling  certain  the  attack  would  finally  be  on  that  side, 
Soult  lined  the  led  bank  of  the  Garonne  with  his  cavalry  as  far  as  the 
confluence  of  the  Tarn,  and  called  up  Greneral  Despeaux's  troops  fVom 
Agen  in  the  view  of  confining  the  allies  to  the  space  between  the  Tarn  and 
the  Garonne :  for  bis  first  design  was  to  attack  them  there  rather  than 
lose  his  communication  with  Montauban. 

On  the  other  hand  Lord  Wellington,  whether  from  error,  from  necessity, 
or  for  the  reasons  I  have  before  touched  upon,  having  suffered  the  French 
army  to  gain  three  days'  march  in  the  retreat  from  Tarbes,  had  now  little 
choice  of  operations.  He  could  not  halt  until  the  Andalusians  and  Del 
Parquets  troops  should  join  him  from  the  Bastan,  without  giving  Soult  all 
the  time  necessary  to  strengthen  himself  and  organize  his  plan  of  defence, 
nor  without  appearing  fearful  and  weak  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  people, 
which  would  have  been  most  dangerous.  Still  less  could  he  wait  for  the 
fall  of  Bayonne.  He  had  taken  the  oflensive  and  could  not  resume  the 
defensive  with  safety,  the  invasion  of  France  once  begun  it  was  imperative 
to  push  it  to  a  conclusion.  Leading  an  army  victorious  and  superior  in 
numbers  his  business  was  to  bring  his  adversary  to  battle  as  soon  as  pos- 
nble,  and  as  he  could  not  force  his  way  through  St.  Cyprien  in  face  of 
the  whole  French  army,  nothing  remained  but  to  pass  the  Garonne  above 
or  below  Toulouse. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  in  a  strategic  view  this  passage  should 
have  been  made  below  that  town,  but  seeing  that  the  south  side  of  the 
city  was  the  most  open  to  attack,  the  English  general  resolved  to  cast  his 
bridge  at  Portet,  six  miles  above  Toulouse,  designing  to  throw  his  right 
wing  suddenly  into  the  open  country  between  the  Garonne  and  the  canal 
of  Languedoc,  while  with  his  centre  and  lefl  he  assailed  the  suburbs  of 
Cyprien. t  With  this  object,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  27 ih, 
one  of  Hill's  brigades  marched  up  from  Muret,  some  men  were  ferried 
over  and  the  bridge  was  commenced,  the  remainder  of  that  general's 
troops  being  to  pass  at  midnight.  But  when  the  river  was  measured  the 
width  was  found  too  great  for  the  pontoons  and  there  were  no  means  of 
substituting  trestles,  wherefore  this  plan  was  abandoned.  Had  it  been 
executed,  some  considerable  advantage  would  probably  have  been  gained, 

*  See  Plan  No.  55.  f  MaDaicripC  Notes  bj  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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since  it  does  not  appear  that  Soult  knew  of  the  attempt  until  two  days 
later,  and  then  only  by  his  emissaries,  not  by  his  scouts.* 

Wellington,  thus  baffled,  tried  another  scheme;  he  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  Touch  river  on  the  28th,  and  collected  the  infantry  of  his  left 
and  centre  about  Portet,  masking  the  movement  with  his  cavalry.  In  the 
course  of  the  operation  a  single  squadron  of  the  eighteenth  hussars,  under 
Major  Hughes,  being  inconsiderately  pushed  by  Colonel  Vivian  across 
the  bridge  of  St.  Martin  de  la  Touch,  suddenly  came  upon  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  French  cavalry ;  the  rashness  of  the  act,  as  oflen  happens  in  war, 
proved  the  safety  of  the  British,  for  the  enemy  thinking  that  a  strong 
support  must  be  at  hand  discharged  their  carbines  and  retreated  at  a 
canter.  Hughes  followed,  the  speed  of  both  sides  increased,  and  as  the 
nature  of  the  road  did  not  admit  of  any  egress  to  the  sides,  this  great 
body  of  French  horsemen  was  pushed  headlong  by- a  few  men  under  the 
batteries  of  St.  Cyprien.t 

During  these  movements  Hill's  troops  were  withdrawn  to  St.  Reque; 
but  in  the  night  of  the  30th  a  new  bridge  being  laid  near  Pensaguel,  two 
miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Arriege,  that  general  passed  the 
Garonne  with  two  divisions  of  infantry,  Morillo's  Spaniards,  Gardiner's 
and  Maxwell's  artillery,  and  Fane's  cavalry,  in  all  thirteen  thousand 
sabres  and  bayonets,  eighteen  guns,  and  a  rocket  brigade.  The  advanced 
guard  moved  with  all  expedition  by  the  great  road,  having  orders  to  seize 
the  stone  bridge  of  Cintegabelle,  fiHeen  miles  up  the  Arriege,  and,  on  the 
march,  to  secure  a  ferry-boat  known  to  be  at  Vinergue.  The  remainder 
of  the  troops  followed,  the  intent  being  to  pass  the  Arriege  river  hastily  at 
Cintegabelle,  and  so  come  down  the  right  bank  to  attack  Toulouse  on  the 
south  while  Lord  Wellington  assailed  St.  Cyprien.  This  march  was  to 
have  been  made  privily  in  the  night ;  but  the  bridge,  though  ordered  for 
the  evening  of  the  SOth,  was  not  finished  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  31st.  Soult  thus  got  notice  of  the  enterprise  in  time  to  observe 
from  the  heights  of  Old  Toulouse  the  strength  of  the  column,  and  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  great  body  of  the  army  still  remained  in  front  of  St.  Cyprien. 
The  marshy  nature  of  the  country  on  the  right  of  the  Arriege  was  known 
to  him,  and  the  suburbs  of  St.  Michel  and  St.  Etienne  being  now  in  a  state 
to  resist  a  partial  attack,  the  matter  appeared  a  feint  to  draw  off  a  part  of 
his  army  from  Toulouse  while  St.  Cyprien  was  assaulted,  or  the  Garonne 
passed  below  the  city4  In  this  persuasion  he  kept  his  infantry  in  hand, 
and  sent  only  his  cavalry  up  the  right  baak  of  the  Arriege  to  observe  the 
march  of  the  allies;  but  he  directed  General  Laffitte,  who  had  collected 
some  regular  horsemen  and  the  national  guards  of  the  department,  to 
bang  upon  their  skirts  and  pretend  to  be  the  van  of  Suchet's  army.  He 
was  however  somewhat  disquieted,  because  the  baggage,  which  to  avoid 
encumbering  the  march  had  been  sent  up  the  Garonne  to  cross  at  Car- 
bonne,  being  seen  by  his  scouts,  was  reported  to  be  a  second  column,  in- 
creasing Hill's  force  to  eighteen  thousand  men. 

While  in  this  uncertainty  he  heard  of  the  measurement  of  the  river 
made  at  Portet  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  and  that  many  guns  were  still 
collected  there,  wherefore,  being  ignorant  of  the  cause  why  the  bridge 
was  not  thrown,  he  concluded  there  was  a  design  to  cross  there  also  when 
Hill  should  descend  the  Arriege.^    To  meet  this  danger,  he  put  four 

*  French  Official  Cormpondencet  MSS.  t  Memoir  bj  Colonel  Hughei,  MS. 

X  Official  CorrespoBdeaee,  MS.  $  Ibid. 
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diyisions  under  Clauzel,  with  orders  to  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  allies  if 
they  should  attempt  the  passage  before  Hill  came  down,  resolving  in  the 
contrary  case  to  fight  in  the  suburbs  of  Toulouse  and  on  the  Mont  Rave, 
because  the  positions'  on  the  right  of  the  Arriege  were  all  favourable  to 
the  assailants*  He  was  however  soon  relieved  from  ansiety.  Grenerai 
Hill  effected  indeed  the  passage  of  the  Arriege  at  Cintegabelle  and  sent 
his  cavalry  towards  Villefranche  and  Nailloux,  but  his  artillery  were 
quite  unable  to  move  in  the  deep  country  there,  and  as  success  and  safety 
alike  depended  on  rapidity  he  returned  during  the  night  to  Pensaguel,  re- 
crossed  the  Garonne,  and  taking  up  his  pontoons  left  only  a  flying  bridge 
with  a  small  guard  of  infantry  and  cavalry  on  the  right  bank.  His  retreat 
was  followed  by  Laffitto^s  horsemen  who  picked  up  a  few  stragglers  and 
mules,  but  no  other  event  occurred,  and  Sou  It  remained  well  pleased  that 
his  adversary  had  thus  lost  three  or  four  important  days. 

The  French  general  was  now  sure  the  nest  attempt  would  be  below 
Toulouse,  yet  he  changed  his  design  of  marching  down  the  Garonne  to 
fight  between  that  river  and  the  Tarn  rather  than  lose  his  communica- 
tions with  Montauban.*     Having  completed  his  works  of  defence  for  the 
city  and  the  suburbs,  and  fortified  all  the  branches  over  the  canal,  he 
concluded  not  to  abandon  Toulouse  under  any  circumstances,  and  there- 
fore set  his  whole  army  and  all  the  working  population  to  intrench  the 
Mont  Rave,  between  the  canal  and  the  Ers  river,  thinking  he   might 
thus  securely  meet  the  shock  of  battle  let  it  come  on  which  side  it  would. 
Meanwhile  the  Garonne  continued  so  full  and  rapid  that  Lord  Wellington 
was  forced  to  remain  inactive  befoVe  St.  Cyprien  until  the  evening  of  the 
Sd  of  April ;  then  the  waters  falling,  the  pontoons  were  carried  in  the 
night  to  Grenade,  fifteen  miles  below  Toulouse,  where  the  bridge  was  at 
last  thrown  and  thirty  guns  placed  in  battery  on  the  leA  bank  to  protect 
it.     The  third,  fourth  and  sixth  divisions  of  infantry  and  three  brigades 
of  cavalry,  the  whole  under  Beresford,  immediately  passed,  and   the 
cavalry  being  pushed  out  two  leagues  on  the  front  and  flanks  captured  a 
large  herd  of  bullocks  destined  for  the  French  army.     But  now  the  river 
again  swelled  so  fast,  that  the  light  division  and  the  Spaniards  were 
unable  to  follow,  the  bridge  got  damaged,  and  the  pontoons  were  taken  up. 

This  passage  was  made  known  to  Soult  immediately  by  his  cavalry 
scouts,  yet  he  knew  not  the  exact  force  which  had  crossed ;  and  as 
Morillo's  Spaniards,  whom  he  mistook  for  Freyre's,  had  taken  the  out- 
posts in  front  of  St.  Cyprien,  he  imagined  Hill  also  had  moved  to 
Grenade,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  allied  army  was  over  the 
Garonne*  Wherefore  merely  observing  Beresford  with  his  cavalry,  he 
continued  to  strengthen  his  field  of  battle  about  Toulouse,  his  resolution 
to  keep  that  city  being  confirmed  by  hearing,  on  the  7th,  that  the  allied 
sovereigns  had  entered  Paris. 

On  the  8th  the  waters  subsided,  the  allies'  bridge  was  again  laid  down, 
Freyre's  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  artillery  crossed,  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington taking  the  command  in  person  advanced  to  the  heights  of 
Fenouilhet  within  five  miles  of  Toulouse.  Marcbing  up  both  banks  of 
the  Ers  his  columns  were  separated  by  that  river,  which  was  impassable 
without  pontoons,  and  it  was  essential  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  one  of 
the  stone  bridges.  Hence  when  his  lefl  approached  the  heights  of  Kyrie 
Eleison,  on  the  great  road  of  Albi,  Vivian's  horsemen  drove  Berton's 
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cavalry  up  the  right  of  the  Era  towards  the  bridge  of  Bordes,  and  the 
eighteenth  hussars  descended  towards  that  t>f  Croix  d'Orade.  The  latter 
was  defended  by  ViaPs  dragoons,  and  a(\er  some  skrimishing  the 
eighteenth  was  suddenly  nrtenaced  by  a  regiment  in  front  of  the  bridge, 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  being  lined  with  dismounted  carbineers. 
The  two  parties  stood  facing  each  other,  hesititating  to  begin,  until  the 
approach  of  some  British  infantry,  when  both  sides  sounded  a  charge  at 
the  same  moment ;  but  the  English  horses  were  so  quick,  the  French 
were  in  an  instant  jammed  up  on  the  bridge,  their  front  ranks  were 
sabred,  and  the  mass  breaking  away  to  the  rear  went  off  in  disorder, 
leaving  many  killed  and  wounded  and  above  a  hundred  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  They  were  pursued  through  the  village  of  Croix 
d'Orade,  but  beyond  it  they  rallied  on  the  rest  of  their  brigade  and 
advanced  again,  the  hussars  then  recrossed  the  bridge,  which  was  now 
defended  by  the  British  infantry  whose  fire  stopped  the  French  cavalry. 
The  communication  between  the  allied  columns  was  thus  secured. 

The  credit  of  this  brilliant  action  was  given  to  Colonel  Vivian  in  the 
despatch,  incorrectly,  for  that  officer  was  wounded  by  a  carbine  shot 
previous  to  the  charge  at  the  bridge :  the  attack  was  conceived  and  coa- 
ducted  entirely  by  Major  Hughes  of  the  eighteenth. 

Lord  Wellington,  from  the  heights  of  Kyrie  Eleison,  carefully  exa- 
mined the  French  general's  position,  and  resolved  to  attack  on  the  9th. 
Meanwhile  to  shorten  his  communications  with  General  Hill  he  directed 
the  pontoons  to  be  removed  from  Grenade  and  relaid  higher  up  at  Seilh. 
The  light  division  was  to  cross  at  the  latter  place  at  daybreak,  but  the 
bridge  was  not  relaid  until  late  in  the  day,  and  the  English  general 
extremely  incensed  at  the  failure  was  forced  to  defer  his  battle  until 
the  10th. 

Sou  It's  combinations  were  now  crowned  with  jsuccess.  He  had  by 
means  of  his  fortresses,  his  battles,  the  sudden  change  of  his  line  of 
operations  afler  Orthez,  his  rapid  retreat  from  Tarb^,  and  his  clear 
judgment  in  fixing  upon  Toulouse  as  his  next  point  of  resistance, 
reduced  the  strength  of  his  adversary  to  an  equality  with  his  own.  He 
had  gained  seventeen  days  for  preparation,  had  brought  the  allies  to 
deliver  battle  on  ground  naturally  adapted  for  defence,  and  well  fortified; 
where  one-third  of  their  force  was  separated  by  a  great  river  from  the 
rest,  where  they  could  derive  no  advantage  from  their  numerous  cavalry, 
and  were  overmatched  in  artillery  notwithstanding  their  previous  supe- 
riority in  that  arm. 

His  position  covered  three  sides  of  Toulouse.  Defending  St.  Cypriea 
on  the  west  with  his  leA,  he  guarded  the  canal  on  the  north  with  his 
centre,  and  with  his  right  held  the  Mont  Rave  on  the  east.  His  reserve 
under  Travot  manned  the  ramparts  of  Toulouse,  and  the  urban  guards 
while  maintaining  tranquillity  aided  to  transport  the  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition to  different  posts.  Hill  was  opposed  to  his  lefl,  but  while  the  latter, 
well  fortified  at  St.  Cyprien,  had  short  and  direct  communication  with  the 
centre  by  the  great  bridge  of  Toulouse,  the  former  could  only  communi- 
cate with  the  main  body  under  Wellington  by  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Seilh, 
a  circuit  of  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

The  English  general  was  advancing  from  the  north,  but  his  intent  wab 
still  to  assail  the  city  on  the  south  side,  where  it  was  weakest  in  defence. 
With  this  design  he  had  caused  the  country  on  the  lef\  of  the  Ers  to  be 
carefully  exammed,  in  the  view  of  making  under  cover  of  that  river,  a 
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flank  inarch  round  the  eastern  front,  and  thus  gaming  the  open  ground 
which  he  had  formerly  endeavoured  to  reach  by  passing  at  Portet  and 
Pensaguel.  But  again  he  was  baflled  by  the  deep  country,  which  he 
could  not  master  so  as  to  pass  the  Ers  by  force,  because  all  the  bri<igeB 
with  the  exception  of  that  at  Croix  d'Orade  were  mined  or  destroyed  by 
Soult,  and  the  whole  of  the  pontoons  were  on  the  Graronne.  There  was 
then  no  choice  save  to  attack  from  the  northern  and  eastern  sides.  The 
first,  open  and  flat,  and  easily  approached  by  the  great  roads  of  Montan* 
ban  and  Albi,  was  yet  impregnable  in  defence,  because  the  canal,  the 
bridges  over  which  were  strongly  defended  by  works,  was  under  the  fire 
of  the  ramparts  of  Toulouse,  and  for  the  most  part  within  musket-shot* 
Here  then,  as  at  St.  Cyprien,  it  was  a  fortress  and  not  a  position  which 
was  opposed  to  him,  and  his  field  of  battle  was  necessarily  confined  to  the 
Mont  Rave  or  eastern  front. 

This  range  of  heights,  naturally  strong  and  rugged,  and  covered  by  the 
Ers  river,  which  as  we  have  seen  was  not  to  be  forded,  presented  two  dis- 
tinct platforms,  that  of  Calvinet,  and  that  of  St.  Sypiere  on  which  the 
extreme  right  of  the  French  was  posted.  Between  them,  where  the  ground 
dipped  a  little,  two  roads  leading  from  Lavaur  and  Caraman  were  con- 
ducted to  Toulouse,  passing  the  canal  behind  the  ridge  at  the  suburbs  of 
Guillemerie  and  St.  Etienne. 

The  Calvinet  platform  was  fortified  on  its  extreme  leA  with  a  species  of 
hornwork,  consisting  of  several  open  retrenchments  and  small  works, 
supported  by  two  large  redoubts,  one  of  which  flanked  the  approaches  to 
the  c^nal  on  the  north :  a  range  of  abatis  was  also  formed  there  by  fell- 
ing the  trees  on  the  Albi  road.  Continuing  this  line  to  the  right,  two  other 
large  forts,  called  the  Calvinet  and  the  Colombette  redoubts,  terminated 
the  works  on  this  platform. 

On  that  of  St.  Sypiere  there  were  also  two  redoubts,  one  on  the  extreme 
right  called  St.  Sypiere,  the  other  without  a  name  nearer  to  the  road  of 
Caraman. 

The  whole  range  of  heights  occupied  was  about  two  miles  long,  and  an 
army  attacking  in  front  would  have  to  cross  the  Ers  under  fire,  advance 
through  ground  naturally  steep  and  marshy,  and  now  rendered  almost 
impassable  by  means  of  artificial  inundations,  to  the  assault  of  the  ridge 
and  the  works  on  the  summit ;  and  if  the  assailants  should  even  force 
between  the  two  platforms,  they  would,  while  their  flanks  were  battered 
by  the  redoubts  above,  come  upon  the  works  of  Cambon  and  Sacarin.  If 
these  fell  the  suburbs  of  Guillemerie  and  St.  Etienne,  the  canal,  and  finally 
the  ramparts  of  the  town,  would  still  have  to  be  carried  in  succession. 
But  it  was  not  practicable  to  pass  the  Ers  except  by  the  bridge  of  Croix 
d'Orade  which  had  been  seized  so  happily  on  the  8th.  Lord  Wellington 
was  therefore  reduced  to  make  a  flank  march  under  fire,  between  the  Ers 
and  the  Mont  Rave,  and  then  to  carry  the  latter  with  a  view  of  crossing 
the  canal  above  the  suburb  of  Guillemerie,  and  establishing  his  army  on 
the  south  side  of  Toulouse,  where  only  the  city  could  be  assailed  with  any 
hope  of  success.* 

To  impose  this  march  upon  him  all  Soult's  dispositions  had  been  direct- 
ed. For  this  he  had  mined  all  the  bridges  on  the  Ers,  save  only  that  of 
Croix  d'Orade,  thus  facilitating  a  movement  between  the  Ers  and  the 
Mont  Rave,  while  he  impeded  one  beyond  that  river  by  sending  half  his 

*  Alanuicriiit  Note  bj  the  Duks  of  WeUingtoo. 
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cfttalry  orer  to  dispute  the  passage  of  Uhe  numerous  streams  in  the  deep 
country  on  the  right  bank.  His  army  was  now  disposed  in  the  following 
order.  Greneral  Reille  defended  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien  with  Taupin's 
and  Maransin's  divisions.  Daricau's  division  lined  the  canal  on  the  north 
from  its  junction  with  the  Garonne  to  the  road  of  Aibi,  defending  with  his 
led  the  bridge-head  of  Jumeaux,  the  convent  of  the  M inimes  with  his  centre, 
and  the  Matabiau  bridge  with  his  right.  Harispe's  division  was  esta- 
bh'shed  in  the  works  on  the  Mont  Rave.  His  right  at  St.  Sypiere  looked 
towards  the  bridge  of  Bordes,  his  centre  was  at  the  Colombette  redoubt, 
about  which  Vial's  horsemen  were  also  collected  ;  his  lefl  looked  down 
the  road  of  Albi  towards  the  bridge  of  Croix  d^Orade.  On  this  side  a 
detached  eminence  within  cannon-shot,  called  "  the  Hill  of  Pugade,"  was 
occupied  by  St.  Pol*s  brigade,  drawn  from  Villatte's  division.*  The  two 
remaining  divisions  of  infantry  were  formed  in  columns  at  certain  points 
behind  the  Mont  Rave,  and  Travot*s  reserve  continued  to  man  the  walb 
of  Toulouse  behind  the  canal.  This  line  of  battle  presented  an  angle 
towards  the  Croix  d*Orade,  each  side  about  two  miles  in  length  and  the 
apex  covered  by  the  brigade  on  the  Pugade. 

Wellington  having  well  observed  the  ground  on  the  6th  and  0th,  made 
the  following  disposition  of  attack  for  the  10th.  General  Hill  was  to 
menace  St.  Cyprien,  augmenting  or  abating  his  efforts  to  draw  the  enemy's 
attention  according  to  the  progress  of  the  battle  on  the  right  of  the  Ga* 
ronne,  which  he  could  easily  discern.  The  third  and  light  divisions  and 
Freyre's  Spaniards,  being  already  on  the  lefl  of  the  Ers,  were  to  advance 
against  the  northern  front  of  Toulouse.  The  two  first  supported  by  Bock's 
German  cavalry  were  to  make  demonstrations  against  the  line  of  canal 
defended  by  Daricau.  That  is  to  say,  Picton  was  to  menace  the  bridge 
of  Jumeaux  and  the  convent  of  the  Minimes,  while  Alton  maintained  the 
communication  between  him  and  Freyre,  who,  re-enforced  with  the  Portu- 
guese artillery,  was  to  carry  the  hill  of  Pugade  and  then  halt  to  cover 
Seresford's  column  of  march.  This  last,  composed  of  the.  fourth  and 
sixth  divisions  with  three  batteries,  was,  a(\er  passing  the  bridge  of  Croix 
d'Orade,  to  move  round  the  leA  of  the  Pugade  and  along  the  low  ground 
between  the  French  heights  and  the  Ers,  lyitil  the  rear  should  pass  the 
road  of  Lavaur,  when  the  two  divisions  were  to  wheel  into  line  and  attack 
the  platform  of  St.  Sypiere.  Freyre  was  then  to  assail  that  of  Calvinet, 
and  Ponsonby's  dragoons  following  close  were  to  connect  that  general's 
lefl  with  Beresford's  column.  Meanwhile  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  hussars 
were  to  move  up  the  lefl  of  the  Ers,  while  Vivian's  cavalry  moved  up  the 
right  of  that  river,  each  destined  to  observe  Berton's  cavalry,  which  having 
possession  of  the  bridges  of  Bordes  and  Montaudran  higher  up,  could  pass 
from  the  right  bank  to  the  lefl,  and  destroying  the  bridge  fall  upon  the 
head  of  Beresford's  troops  while  in  march. 

BATTLE    OF    TOULOUSB. 

The  10th  of  April  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  light  division  passed 
the  Garonne  by  the  bridge  at  Seilh,  and  about  six  o'clock  the  whole  army 
moved  forwards  in  the  order  assigned  for  the  different  columns.  Picton 
and  Alten,  on  the  right",  drove  the  French  advanced  posts  behind  the  works 
at  the  bridge  over  the  canal.     Freyre's  columns,  marching  along  the  Albi' 

*  See  PUn  No.  65. 
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ioad»  were  caonoDaded  by  St.  Pol  with  two  guns  until  they  had 
small  stream  by  the  help  of  some  temporary  bridges,  when  the  French 
general  following  his  instructions  retired  to  the  homwork  on  the  CalvineC 
platfbmK  The  Spaniards  were  thus  established  on  the  Pugade,  ftom 
whence  the  Portuguese  guns  under  Major  Arentschiid  opened  a  heavy 
cannonade  against  Calvinet.  Meanwhile  Beresford,  preceded  by  the 
hussars,  marched  from  Croix  d^Orade  in  three  columns  abreast.  Passing 
behind  the  Pugade,  through  the  village  of  Montblanc,  he  entered  the 
marshy  ground  between  the  Ers  river  and  the  Mont  Rave,  but  he  left  his 
artillery  at  Montblanc,  fearing  to  engage  it  in  that  deep  and  difficult 
country  under  the  fire  of  an  enemy.  Beyond  the  Ers  on  his  left,  Vivian's 
cavalry,  now  under  Colonel  Arentschiid,  drove  Berton's  horsemen  back 
with  loss,  and  nearly  seized  the  bridge  of  Bordes,  which  the  French  general 
passed  and  destroyed  with  difficulty  at  the  last  moment.*  However  the 
Grennan  hussars  succeeded  in  gaining  the  bridge  of  Montaudran  higher 
up,  though  it  was  barricaded  ,t  and  defended  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
sent  there  by  Berton,  who  remained  himself  in  position  near  the  bridge  of 
Bordes,  looking  down  the  left  of  the  Ers. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress,  Creneral  Freyre,  who  had 
asked  as  a  favour  to  lead  the  battle  at  Calvinet,  whether  from  error  or 
impatience  assailed  the  hornwork  on  that  platform  about  eleven  o*clock, 
and  while  Beresford  was  still  in  march.  The  Spaniards,  nine  thousand 
strong,  moved  in  two  lines  and  a  reserve,  and  advanced  with  great  reso- 
lution at  first,  throwing  forwards  their  flanks  so  as  to  embrace  the  end  of 
the  Calvinet  hill.  The  French  musketry  and  great  guns  thinned  the  ranks 
at  every  step,  yet  closing  upon  their  centre  they  still  ascended  the  hill,  the 
formidable  fire  they  were  exposed  to  increasing  in  violence  until  their  right 
wing,  which  was  also  raked  from  the  bridge  of  Matabiau,  unable  to  endure 
the  torment  wavered.  The  leading  ranks  rushing  madly  onwards  jumped 
for  shelter  into  a  hollow  road,  twenty-five  feet  deep  in  parts,  and  covering 
this  part  of  the  French  intrenchments ;  but  the  left  wing  and  the  second 
line  ran  back  in  great  disorder,  the  Cantabrian  fusiliers  under  Colonel 
Leon  de  Sicilia  alone  maintaining  their  ground  under  cover  of  a  bank 
which  protected  them.  Then  the  French  came  leaping  out  of  their  works 
with  loud  cries,  and  lining  the  edge  of  the  hollow  road  poured  an  incessant 
stream  of  shot  upon  the  helpless  crowds  entangled  in  the  gulf  below, 
while  the  battery  from  the  bridge  of  Matabiau,  constructed  to  rake  thb 
opening,  sent  its  bullets  from  flank  to  flank  hissing  through  the  quivering 
mass  of  flesh  and  bones. 

The  Spanish  generals  rallying  the  troops  who  had  fled,  led  them  back 
again  to  the  brink  of  the  fatal  hollow,  but  the  frightful  carnage  below 
and  the  unmitigated  fire  in  front  filled  them  with  horror.  Again  they 
fled,  and  again  the  French  bounding  from  their  trenches  pursued,  while 
several  battalions  sallying  from  the  bridge  of  Matabiau  and  from  behind 
the  Calvinet  followed  hard  along  the  road  of  Albi.  The  country  was 
now  covered  with  fugitives  whose  headlong  flight  could  not  bo  restrained, 
and  with  pursuers  whose  numbers  and  vehemence  increased,  until  Iiord 
Wellington,  who  was  at  that  point,  covered  the  panic-stricken  troops  with 
Ponsonby's  cavalry,  and  the  reserve  artillery,  which  opened  with  great 
vigour.  Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  guns  on  the  Pugade  never  ceased 
firing,  and  a  brigade  of  the  light  division,  wheeling  to  its  left,  menaced 
the  flank  of  the  victorious  French,  who  immediately  retired  to  their  intrenoh- 

*  Memoir  bj  General  Berton,  MS.  t  Memoir  by  Colonel  Hughes,  MS. 
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nents  on  Calvinet :  but  more  than  fiAeen  hundred  Spaniards  had  been 
killed  or  wounded,  and  their  defeat  was  not  the  only  misfortune. 

General  Picton,  regardless  of  his  orders,  which,  his  temper  on  such  occa- 
sions being  known,  were  especially  given,  had  turned  his  false  attack  into 
a  real  one  against  the  bridge  of  Jumeaux,  and  the  enemy  fighting  from  a 
work  too  high  to  be  forced  without  ladders  and  approachable  only  along 
an  open  flat,  repulsed  him  with  a  loss  of  nearly  four  hundred  men  and 
officers :  amongst  the  latter  Colonel  Forbes  of  the  forty-iiflh  was  killed, 
and  General  Brisbane  who  commanded  the  brigade  was  wounded.  Thus 
from  the  hill  of  Pugade  to  the  Garonne  the  Frepch  had  completely  vindi- 
cated their  position,  the  allies  had  sufiered  enormously,  and  beyond  the 
Garonne,  although  General  Hill  had  now  forced  the  first  line  of  intrench* 
ments  covering  St.  Cyprien  ilnd  was  menacing  the  second  line,  the  latter 
being  much  more  contracted  and  very  strongly  fortified  could  not  be 
stormed.  The  musketry  battle  therefore  subsided  for  a  time;  but  a  pro- 
digious cannonade  was  kept  up  along  the  whole  of  the  French  line,  and 
on  the  allies'  side  from  St.  Cyprien  to  Montblanc,  where  the  artillery  left 
by  Beresford,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Portuguese  guns  on  the 
Pugade,  poureid  its  shot  incessantly  against  the  works  on  the  Calvinet  plat- 
form :  injudiciously  it  has  been  said,  because  the  ammunition  thus  used 
for  a  secondary  object  was  aflerwards  wanted  when  a  vital  advantage 
might  have  been  gained. 

ft  was  now  evident  that  the  victory  must  be  won  or  lost  by  Beresford, 
and  yet  from  Picton's  error  Lord  Wellington  had  no  reserves  to  enforce 
the  decision :  for  the  light  division  and  the  heavy  cavalry  only  remained 
in  hand,  and  these  troops  were'  necessarily  retained  to  cover  the  rallying 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  protect  the  artillery  employed  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  check.  The  crisis  therefore  approached  with  all  happy  promise  to  the 
French  general.  The  repulse  of  Picton,  the  utter  dispersion  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  the  strength  of  the  second  line  of  intrenchments  at  St.  Cyprien, 
enabled  him  to  draw,  first  Tau pin's  whole  division,  and  then  one  of  Ma- 
ransin's  brigades  from  that  quarter,  to  re-enforoe  his  battle  on  the  Mont 
Rave.  Thus  three  divisions  and  his  cavalry,  that  is  to  say  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  combatants,  were  disposable  for  an  offensive  movement  without 
in  any  manner  weakening  the  defence  of  his  works  on  Mont  Rave  or  on 
the  canal.  With  this  ma^s  he  might  have  fallen  upon  Beresford,  whose 
force,  originally  less  than  thirteen  thousand  bayonets,*  was  cruelly  reduced 
as  it  made  slow  and  difficult  way  for  two  miles  through  a  deep  marshy 
country  crossed  and  tangled  with  water-courses.  For  sometimes  moving 
in  mass,  sometimes  filing  under  the  French  musketry,  and  always  under 
the  fire  of  their  artillery  from  the  Mont  Rave,  without  a  gun  to  reply,  the 
length  of  the  column  had  augmented  so  much  at  every  step  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  way  that  frequent  halts  were  neceesary  to  close  up  the  ranks. 

The  flat  miry  ground  between  the  river  and  the  heights  became  nar- 
rower and  deeper  as  the  troops  advanced,  Berton's  cavalry  was  ahead,  an 
impassable  river  was  on  the  lefl,  and  three  French  divisions  supported  by 
artillery  and  horsemen  overshadowed  the  right  flank  1  Fortune  came  to 
their  aid.  Soult,  always  eyeing  their  march,  had,  when  the  Spaniards 
were  defeated,  carried  Taupin's  division  to  the  platform  of  St.  Sypidre, 
and  supporting  it  with  a  brigade  of  D'Armagnac's  division  disposed  the 
whole  about  the  redoubts.     From  thence,  afler  a  short  hortative  to  act 
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vigorously,  he  ordered  Taupin  to  fall  on  with  the  utmost  fury,  at  the  same 
time  directing  a  regiment  of  Vial's  cavalry  to  descend  the  heights  by  the 
Lavour  road  and  intercept  the  line  of  retreat,  while  Berton's  horsemen 
assailed  the  other  flank  from  the  side  of  the  bridge  of  Bordes.  But  this 
was  not  half  of  the  force  which  the  French  general  might  have  employed. 
Taupin's  artillery,  retarded  in  its  march,  was  still  in  the  streets  of  Tou- 
louse, and  that  general  instead  of  attacking  at  once  took  ground  to  his 
right,  waiting  until  Beresford  having  completed  his  flank  march  had 
wheeled  into  lines  at  the  foot  of  the  heights. 

Taupin's  infantry,  unskilfully  arranged  for  action  it  is  said,  at  last 
poured  down  the  hill ;  but  some  rockets  discharged  in  good  time  ravaged 
the  ranks  and  with  their  noise  and  terrible  appearance,  unknown  before, 
dismayed  the  French  soldiers.  Then  the  British  skirmishers  running 
forwards  plied  them  with  a  biting  fire;  and  Lambert^s  brigade  of  the  sixth 
division,  aided  by  Anson's  brigade  and  some  provisional  battalions  of  the 
fourth  division,  for  it  is  an  error  to  say  the  sixth  division  alone  repulsed 
this  attack,  Lambert's  brigade  I  say,  rushed  forwards  with  a  terrible  shout, 
and  the  French  turning  fled  back  to  the  upper  ground.  Vial's  horsemen 
trotting  down  the  Lavaur  road  now  charged  on  the  right  flank ;  but  the 
second  and  third  lines  of  the  sixth  division  being  thrown  into  squares 
repulsed  them ;  and  on  the  other  flank  General  Cole  had  been  so  sudden 
in  his  advance  up  the  heights,  that  Berton's  cavalry  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  charge.  Lambert  following  hard  upon  the  beaten  infantry  in 
his  front,  killed  Taupin,  wounded  a  general  of  brigade,  and  without  a 
check  won  the  summit  of  the  platform,  his  skirmishers  even  descended  in 
pursuit  on  the  reverse  slope ;  and  meanwhile,  on  his  left  General  Cole 
meeting  with  less  resistance  had  still  more  rapidly  gained  the  height  at 
that  side :  so  complete  was  the  rout  that  the  two  redoubts  were  abandoned 
from  panic,  and  the  French  with  the  utmost  disorder  sought  shelter  in  the 
works  of  Sacarin  and  Cftrobon. 

Soult,  astonished  at  this  weakness  in  troops  from  whom  he  had  expected 
so  much,  and  who  had  just  before  given  him  assurances  of  their  resolution 
and  confidence,  was  in  fear  that  Beresford  pushing  his  success  would  seize 
the  bridge  of  the  Demoiselles  on  the  canal.  Wherefore,  covering  the  flight 
as  he  could  with  the  remainder  of  Vial's  cavalry,  he  hastily  led  D'Ar- 
magnac's  reserve  brigade  to  the  works  of  Sacarin,  checked  the  foremost 
British  skirmishers  and  rallied  the  fugitives;  Taupin's  guns  arrived  from 
the  town  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  mischief  being  stayed  a  part  of 
Travel's  reserve  immediately  moved  to  defend  the  bridge  of  the  Demoi- 
selles. A  fresh  order  of  battle  was  thus  organized ;  but  the  indomitable 
courage  of  the  British  soldiers  overcoming  all  obstacles  and  all  opposition, 
had  decided  the  first  great  crisis  of  the  fight. 

Lambert's  brigade  immediately  wheeled  to  its  right  across  the  platform 
on  the  line  of  the  Lavaur  road,  menacing  the  flank  of  the  French  on  the 
Calvinet  platform,  while  Pack's  Scotch  brigade  and  Douglas's  Portuguese, 
composing  the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  sixth  division,  were  disposed 
on  the  right  with  a  view  to  march  against  the  Colombette  redouhts  on  the 
original  front  of  the  enemy.  And  now  also  the  eighteenth  and  German 
hussars,  having  forced  the  bridge  of  Montaudran  on  the  Ers  river,  came . 
round  the  south  end  of  the  Mont  Rave,  where,  in  conjunction  with  the 
skirmishers  of  the  fourth  division,  they  menaced  the  bridge  of  the  Demoi- 
selles, from  whence  and  from  the  works  of  Cambon  and  Sacarin  the 
enemy's  guns  played  incessantly. 
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The  aspect  and  form  of  the  battle  were  thus  entirely  changed.  The 
Pfench  thrown  entirely  on  the  defensive  occupied  three  sides  of  a  square. 
Their  right,  extending  from  the  works  of  Sacarin  to  the  redoubts  of  Cal- 
Tioet  and  Cdombette,  was  closely  menaced  by  Lambert,  who  was  solidly 
posted  on  the  platform  of  St.  Sypi^re,  while  the  redoubts  themselves  were 
menaced  by  Pack  and  Douglas.  The  French  led  thrown  back  to  the 
bridge*head  at  Matabiau  awaited  the  renewed  attack  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  whole  position  was  very  strong,  not  exceeding  a  thousand  yards  on 
each  side,  with  the  angles  all  defended  by  formidable  works.  The  canal 
and  city  of  Toulouse,  its  walls  and  intrenched  suburbs,  offered  a  sure 
lefuge  in  case  of  disaster,  while  the  Matabiau  on  one  side,  Sacarin  and 
Cambon  on  the  other,  ensured  the  power  of  retreat. 

In  this  contracted  space  were  concentrated  Vial's  cavalry,  the  whole  of 
Villatte's  division,  one  brigade  of  Maransin's^  another  of  D'Armagnac's, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  regiment  driven  from  the  St.  Sypiere  redoubt, 
the  whole  of  Harispe's  division.  On  the  allies  side,  therefore,  defeat  had 
been  staved  off,  but  victory  was  still  to  be  contended  for,  and  with  appa- 
rently inadequate  means;  for  Picton  being  successfully  opposed  by  Daricau 
was  so  far  paralysed,  the  Spaniards  rallying  slowly  were  not  to  be  de* 
pended  upon  for  another  attack,  and  there  remained  only  the  heavy  cavalry 
and  the  light  division,  which  Lord  Wellington  could  not  venture  to  thrust 
into  the  action  under  pain  of  being  led  without  any  reserve  in  the  event 
of  a  repulse.  The  final  stroke,  therefore,  was  still  to  be  made  on  the  led, 
and  with  a  very  small  force,  seeing  that  Lambert's  brigade  and  the  fourth 
division  were  necessarily  employed  to  keep  in  check  the  French  troops  at 
the  bridge  of  the  Demoiselles,  Cambon,  and  Sacarin.  This  heavy  mass, 
comprising  one  brigade  of  Travel's  reserve,  the  half  of  D'Armagnac's 
division,  and  all  of  Taupin's,  together  with  the  regiment  belonging  to 
Harispe  which  had  abandoned  the  forts  of  St.  Sypiere,  was  commanded  by 
General  Clauzel,  who  disposed  the  greater  part  in  advance  of  the  intrench- 
ineDts,  as  if  to  retake  the  ofiensive. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  about  half  past  two  o'clock,,  when  Beres- 
lord  renewed  the  action  with  Pack's  Scotch  brigade,  and  the  Portuguese 
of  the  sixth  division  under  Colonel  Douglas.  These  troops  ensconced  in 
the  hollow  Lavaur  road  on  Lambert's  right,  had  been  hitherto  well  pro- 
tected from  the  fire  of  the  French  works,  but  now  scrambling  up  the  steep 
banks  of  that  road,  they  wheeled  to  their  led  by  wings  of  regiments  as 
they  could  get  out,  and  ascending  the  heights  by  the  slope  facing  the  Era, 
under  a  wasting  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  carried  all  the  French 
br^st-works,  and  the  Colombette  and  Calvinet  redoubts.  It  was  a  sur- 
prising action  when  the  loose  disorderly  nature  of  the  attack,  imposed  by 
the  difficulty  of  the  ground.  Is  considered ;  but  the  French,  although  they 
yielded  at  first  to  the  thronging  rush  of  the  British  troops,  soon  ralli^ 
and  came  back  with  a  reflux.  Their  cannonade  was  incessant,  their 
reserves  strong,  and  the  struggle  became  terrible.  For  Harispe,  who 
commanded  in  person  at  this  part,  and  under  whom  the  French  seemed 
always  to  fight  with  redoubled  vigour,  brought  up  fresh  men,  and  sur- 
rounding the  two  redoubts  with  a  surging  multitude  absolutely  broke  into 
the  Colombette,  killed  or  wounded  four^fidhs  of  the  forty-second,  and  drove 
the  rest  out.  The  British  troops  were  however  supported  by  the  seventy- 
first  and  ninety-first,  and  the  whole  clinging  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  fought 
with  a  wonderful  courage  and  firmness,  until  so  many  men  had  fallen  that 
their  order  of  battle  was  reduced  to  a  thin  line  of  skinnishera.    Some  of 
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the  British  cavalry  then  rode  up  from  the  low  ground  and  attempted  t 
charge,  but  they  were  stopped  by  a  deep  hollow  road,  of  which  thero  were 
many,  and  some  of  the  foremost  troopers  tumbling  headlong  in  perislied. 
Meanwhile  the  combat  about  the  redoubts  continued  fiercely,  the  Preocliy 
from  their  numbers,  had  certainly  the  advantage;  but  they  never  retook 
the  Calvinet  fort,  nor  could  they  force  their  opponents  down  from  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  At  last  when  the  whole  of  the  sixth  division  had  rallied  and 
again  assailed  them,  flank  and  front,  when  their  generals  Harispe  and 
Eaurot  had  fallen  dangerously  wounded,  and  the  Colombette  was  retaken 
by  the  seventy-ninth,  the  battle  turned,  and  the  French  finally  abandoned 
the  platform,  falling  back  partly  by  their  right  to  Sacarin,  partly  by  their 
lefl  towards  the  bridge  of  Matabiau. 

It  was  now  about  four  o'clock*  The  Spaniards  during  this  contest  had 
once  more  partially  attacked,  but  they  were  again  put  to  flight,  and  the 
French  thus  remained  master  of  their  intrench ments  in  that  quarter  ;  for 
the  sixth  division  had  been  very  hardly  handled,  and  Beresford  halted  to 
reform  his  order  of  battle  and  receive  his  artillery :  it  came  to  him  indeed 
about  this  time,  yet  with  great  difficulty  and  with  little  ammunition  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  heavy  cannonade  it  had  previously  furnished  from  Mont- 
blanc.  However  Soult  seeing  that  the  Spaniards,  supported  by  the  light 
division,  had  rallied  a  fourth  time,  that  Picton  again  menaced  the  bridge 
of  Jumeaux  and  the  Minime  convent,  while  Beresford,  master  of  three- 
fourths  of  Mont  Rave,  was  now  advancing  ak>ng  the  summit,  deemed 
farther  resistance  useless  and  relinquished  the  northern  end  of  the 
Calvinet  platform  also.  About  five  o'clock  he  withdrew  his  whole  array 
behind  the  canal,  still  however  holding  the  advanced  works  of  Sacarin 
and  Cambon.  Lord  Wellington  then  established  the  Spaniards  in  the 
abandoned  works,  and  so  became  master  of  the  Mont  Rave  in  all  its 
extent. 

Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  The  French  had  five  generals, 
and  perhaps  three  thousand  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  they  lost  one 
piece  of  artillery.  The  allies  lost  four  generals  and  four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fiJly-nine  men  and  ofllicers,  of  which  two  thousand  were 
Spaniards.  A  lamentable  spilling  of  blood,  and  a  useless,  for  before  this 
period  Napoleon  had  abdicated  the  throne  of  France  and  a  provisional 
government  was  constituted  at  Paris. 

During  the  night  the  French  general,  defeated  but  undismayed,  re- 

E laced  the  ammunition  expended  in  the  action,  reorganized  and  augmented 
is  field-artillery  from  the  arsenal  of  Toulouse,  and  made  dipositions  for 
fighting  the  next  morning  behind  the  canal.  Yet  looking  to  the  final 
necessity  of  a  retreat,  he  wrote  to  Suchet  to  inform  him  of  the  result  of 
the  contest,  and  proposed  a  combined  plan  of  operation  illustrative  of  the 
firmness  and  pertinacity  of  his  temper.  "  March,"  said  he,  **  with  the 
whole  of  your  forces  by  Quillan  upon  Carcassonne,  I  will  meet  you  there 
with  my  army,  we  can  then  retake  the  initiatory  movement,  transfer  the 
jBcat  of  war  to  the  upper  Garonne,  and  liolding  on  by  the  mountains 
6blige  the  enemy  to  recall  his  troops  from  Bordeaux,  which  will  enable 
Decaen  to  recover  that  city  and  make  a  diversion  in  our  favour." 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  he  was  again  ready  to  fight,  but  the 
English  general  was  not.  The  French  position,  within  musket-shot  of 
the  walls  of  Toiilonse,  was  still  inexpugnable  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
fronts.  The  possession  of  Mont  Rave  was  only  a  preliminary  step  to 
the  passage  of  the  canal  at  the  bridge  of  the  Demoiselles  and  other  points 
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above  the  works  of  Sacarin  and  Cambon,  with  the  view  of  throwing  the 
army  as  originally  designed  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  But  this  was 
a  great  affair  requiring  fresh  dispositions,  and  a  fresh  provision  of  ammu- 
nition only  to  be  obtained  from  the  park  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garonne* 
Hence  to  accelerate  the  preparations,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  General 
Hill's  position,  and  to  give  that  general  farther  instructions,  Lord  Wel- 
lington repaired  on  the  i  1th  to  St.  Cyprien;  but  though  he  had  shortened 
his  communications  by  removing  the  pontoon  bridge  from  Grenade  to 
Seilh,  the  day  was  spent  before  the  ammunition  arrived  and  the  final 
arrangements  for  the  passage  of  the  canal  could  be  completed.  The 
attack  was  therefore  deferred  until  daylight  on  the  12th. 

Meanwhile  all  the  light  cavalry  were  sent  up  the  canal,  to  interrupt 
the  communications  with  Suchet  and  menace  Soult's  retreat  by  the  road 
leading  to  Carcassonne.  The  appearance  of  these  horsemen  on  the 
heights  of  St.  Martin,  above  Bazieges,  together  with  the  preparations  in 
his  front,  taught  Sou  It  that  he  could  no  longer  delay  if  he  would  not  be 
shut  up  in  Toulouse.  Wherefore,  having  terminated  all  his  arrangements, 
he  left  eight  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  two  generals,  the  gallant  Harispe 
being  one,  and  sixteen  hundred  men  whose  wounds  were  severe  to  the 
humanity  of  the  conquerors ;  then  filing  out  of  the  city  with  surprising 
order  and  ability,  he  made  a  forced  march  of  twenty-two  miles,  cut  the 
bridges  over  the  canal  and  the  upper  Ers,  and  the  12th  established  his 
army  at  Villefranche.  On  the  same  day  General  Hill's  troops  were 
pushed  close  to  Bazieges  in  pursuit,  and  the  light  cavalry,  acting  on  the 
side  of  Montlaur,  beat  the  French  with  the  loss  of  twenty-five  men,  and 
cut  off  a  like  number  of  gendarmes  on  the  side  of  Revel. 

Lord  Wellington  now  entered  Toulouse  in  triumph,  the  white  flag  was 
displayed,  and,  as  at  Bordeaux,  a  great  crowd  of  persons  adopted  the 
Bourbon  colours ;  but  the  mayor,  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  had  retired 
with  the  French  army.  The  British  general,  true  to  his  honest  line  of 
policy,  did  not  fail  to  warn  the  Bourbonists  that  their  revolutionary  move- 
ment must  be  at  their  own  risk.  But  in  the  a(\emoon  two  officers,  the 
English  Colonel  Cooke,  and  the  French  Colonel  St.  Simon,  arrived  from 
Paris,  charged  with  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  they  had  been  detained 
near  Blois  by  the  officiousness  of  the  police  attending  the  court  of  the 
Empress  Louisa,  and  the  blood  of  eight  thousand  brave  men  had  over- 
flowed the  Mont  Rave  in  consequence.  Nor  did  their  arrival  immediately 
put  a  stop  to  the  war.  When  St.  Simon  in  pursuance  of  his  mission 
reached  Soult's  quarters  on  the  ISth,  that  marshal,  not  without  just  cause, 
demurred  to  his  authority,  and  proposed  to  suspend  hostilities  until  authentic 
information  could  be  obtained  from  the  ministers  of  the  emperor:  then 
sending  all  his  encumbrances  by  the  canal  to  Carcassonne,  he  took  a 
position  of  observation  at  Castclnaudari  and  awaited  the  progress  of  events. 
Lord  Wellington  refused  to  accede  to  his  proposal,  and  as  General  Loverdo, 
commanding  at  Montauban,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  provisional 
government  and  readily  concluded  an  armistice,  he  judged  that  Sou  It  de- 
signed to  make  a  civil  war  and  therefore  marched  against  him.  The  17th, 
the  outposts  were  on  the  point  of  engaging  when  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia, 
who  had  now  received  official  information  from  the  chief  of  the  emperor's 
staff,  notified  his  adhesion  to  the  new  state  of  affiiirs  in  France:  and  with 
this  honourable  distinction,  that  he  had  faithfully  sustained  the  cause  of 
his  great  monarch  until  the  very  last  moment. 

A  convention  which  included  Suchet's  army  was  immediately  agreed 
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upon ;  but  that  marshal  had  previously  adopted  the  white  coloars  of  his 
owo  motion,  and  Lord  Wellington  instantly  transmitted  the  inteHigence 
to  Greneral  Clinton  in  Catalonia  and  to  the  troops  at  Bayonne*  Too  late 
it  came  for  both,  and  useless  battles  were  fought.  That  at  Barcelona  has 
been  already  described,  but  at  Bayonne  misfortune  and  auflfering  bad 
fallen  upon  one  of  the  brightest  soldiers  of  the  British  army* 

SALLT  FROM  BATONNB. 

During  the  progress  of  the  main  army  in  the  interior.  Sir  John  Hope 
conducted  the  investment  of  Bayonne,  with  all  the  zeal,  the  intelligeooe 
and  unremitting  vigilance  and  activity  which  the  difficult  nature  of  the 
operation  required.  He  had  gathered  great  stores  of  gabions  and  fas- 
cines and  platforms,  and  was  ready  to  attack  the  citadel  when  rumours 
of  the  events  at  Paris  reached  him,  yet  indirectly  and  without  any  official 
character  to  warrant  a  formal  communication  to  the  garrison  without 
Lord  Wellington's  authority.  These  rumours  were  however  made  known 
at  the  outposts,  and  perhaps  lulled  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers ;  but  to 
such  irregular  communications  which  might  be  intended  to  deceive  the 
governor  naturally  paid  little  attention. 

The  piquets  and  fortified  posts  at  St.  Etienne  were  at  this  time  fur« 
nished  by  a  brigade  of  the  fifth  division,  but  from  thence  to  the  extreme 
right  the  guards  had  charge  of  the  line,  and  they  had  also  one  company 
in  St.  Etienne  itself.  General  Hinuber's  German  brigade  was  encamped 
as  a  support  to  the  lefl,  the  remainder  of  the  first  division  was  encamped 
in  the  rear,  towards  Boucaut.  In  this  state,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  a  deserter,  coming  over  to  Greneral  Hay  who  com- 
manded the  outposts  that  night,  gave  an  exact  account  of  the  projected 
sally.  The  general  not  able  to  speak  French  sent  him  to  General 
Hinuber,  who  immediately  interpreting  the  man's  story  to  General  Hay, 
assembled  his  own  troops  under  arms,  and  transmitted  the  intelligence  to 
Sir  John  Hope.*  It  would  appear  that  Hay,  perhaps  disbelieving  the 
man's  story,  took  no  additional  precautions,  and  it  is  probable  that 
neither  the  German  brigade  nor  the  reserves  of  the  guards  would  have 
been  put  under  arms  but  for  the  activity  of  General  Hinuber.  However 
at  three  o'clock  the  French,  commencing  with  a  false  attack  on  the  left 
of  the  Adour  as  a  blind,  poured  suddenly  out  of  the  citadel  to  the  number 
of  three  thousand  combatants.  They  surprised  the  piquets,  and  with 
loud  shouts  breaking  through  the  chain  of  posts  at  various  points,  carried 
with  one  rush  the  church,  and  the  whole  of  the  village  of  St.  Etienne 
with  exception  of  a  fortified  house  which  was  defended  by  Captain 
Forster  of  the  thirty-eighth  regiment.  Masters  of  every  other  part  and 
overthrowing  all  who  stood  before  them,  they  drove  the  piquets  and 
supports  in  heaps  along  the  Peirehorade  road,  killed  General  Hay,  took 
Colonel  Townsend  of  the  guards  prisoner,  divided  the  wings  of  the 
investing  troops,  and  passing  in  rear  of  the  right  threw  the  whole  line 
into  confusion.  Then  it  was  that  Hinuber,  having  his  Germans  well  in 
hand,  moved  up  on  the  side  of  St.  Etienne,  rallied  some  of  the  fifth  divi- 
sion and  being  joined  by  a  battalion  of  General  Bradford's  Portuguese 
from  the  side  of  St.  Esprit  bravely  gave  the  counter-stroke  to  the  enemy 
and  regained  the  village  and  church. 

*  Beftinwb*«  Hitfory  of  the  GerinaB  LegioB. 
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The  combat  on  the  right  was  at  first  even  more  disastrous  than  in  the 
centre,  neither  the  piquets  nor  the  reserves  were  able  to  sustain  the  fury 
of  the  assault,  and  the  battle  was  most  confused  and  terrible ;  for  on  both 
sides  the  troops,  broken  into  small  bodies  by  the  enclosures  and  unable 
to  recover  their  order,  came  dashing  together  in  the  darkness,  fighting 
often  with  the  bayonet,  and  sometimes  friends  encountered,  sometimes 
foes :  all  was  tumult  and  horror.  The  guns  of  the  citadel  vaguely  guided 
by  the  flashes  of  the  musketry  sent  their  shot  and  shells  booming  at 
random  through  the  lines  of  fight,  and  the  gun-boats  dropping  down  the 
river  opened  their  fire  upon  the  flank  of  the  supporting  columns,  which 
being  put  in  motion  by  Sir  John  Hope  on  the  first  alarm  were  now 
coming  up  from  the  side  of  Boucaut.  Thus  nearly  one  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery  were  in  full  play  at  once,  and  the  shells  having  set  fire  to  the 
fascine  depots  and  to  several  houses,  the  flames  cast  a  horrid  glare  over 
the  striving  masses. 

Amidst  this  confusion  Sir  John  Hope  suddenly  disappeared,  none  knew 
bow  or  wherefore  at  the  time,  but  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  having 
brought  up  the  reserves  on  the  right,  to  stem  the  torrent  in  that  quarter, 
he  pushed  for  St.  Etienne  by  a  hollow  road  which  led  close  behind  the 
line  of  piquets ;  the  French  had  however  lined  both  banks,  and  when  he 
endeavoured  to  return  a  shot  struck  him  in  the  arm,  while  his  horse,  a 
large  one  as  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  gigantic  warrior,  received  eight 
bullets  and  fell  upon  his  leg.  His  followers  had  by  this  time  escaped 
from  the  defile,  but  two  of  them.  Captain  Herries,  and  Mr.  Moore  a  nephew 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  seeing  his  helpless  state  turned  back  and  alighting 
endeavoured  amidst  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy  to  draw  him  from  beneath 
the  horse*  While  thus  engaged  they  were  both  struck  down  with  dan- 
gerous wounds,  the  French  carried  them  all  oflT,  and  Sir  John  Hope  was 
again  severely  hurt  in  the  foot  by  an  English  bullet  before  they  gained 
the  citadel. 

The  day  was  now  beginning  to  break  and  the  allies  were  enabled  to 
act  with  more  unity  and  effect.  The  Germans  were  in  possession  of  St. 
Etienne,  and  the  reserve  brigades  of  the  guards,  being  properly  disposed 
by  General  Howard,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  suddenly  raised 
a  loud  shout,  and  running  in  upon  the  French  drove  them  back  into  the 
works  with  such  slaughter  that  their  own  writers  admit  a  loss  of  one  gene- 
ral and  more  than  nine  hundred  men.  But  on  the  British  side  General 
Stopford  was  wounded,  and  the  whole  loss  was  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
men  and  officers.  Of  these  more  than  two  hundred  were  taken,  besid^ 
the  commander-in-chief;  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Captain 
Forster's  fi#m  defence  of  the  fortified  bouse  first,  and  next  the  readiness 
and  gallantry  with  which  General  Hinuber  and  his  Germans  retook  St. 
Etienne,  saved  the  allies  from  a  very  terrible  disaster. 

A  few  days  after  this  piteous  event  tlie  convention  made  with  Soult  be- 
came known  and  hostilities  ceased. 

AH  the  French  troops  in  the  south  were  now  reorganized  in  one  body 
under  the  command  of  Suchet,  but  they  were  so  little  inclined  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  revolution,  that  Prince  Polignac,  acting  for  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme,  applied  to  the  British  commissary-general  Kennedy  for  a  sum 
of  money  to  quiet  them. 

The  Portuguese  army  returned  to  Portugal.  The  Spanish  army  to 
Spain,  the  generals  being,  it  is  said,  inclined  at  first  to  declare  for  the 
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upon ;  but  that  marshal  had  previously  adopted  the  white  coloars  of  his 
own  motion,  and  Lord  Wellington  instantly  transmitted  the  intelligence 
to  Greneral  Clinton  in  Catalonia  and  to  the  troops  at  Bayonne*  Too  late 
it  came  for  both,  and  useless  battles  were  fought.  That  at  Barcelona  has 
been  already  described,  but  at  Bayonne  misfortune  and  auflfering  had 
fallen  upon  one  of  the  brightest  soldiers  of  the  British  army. 

SALLT  FROM  BATONNB* 

During  the  progress  of  the  main  army  in  the  interior.  Sir  John  Hope 
conducted  the  investment  of  Bayonne,  with  all  the  zeal,  the  intelligence 
and  unremitting  vigilance  and  activity  which  the  difficult  nature  of  the 
operation  required.  He  had  gathered  great  stores  of  gabions  and  fas- 
cines and  platforms,  and  was  ready  to  attack  the  citadel  when  rumours 
of  the  events  at  Paris  reached  him,  yet  indirectly  and  without  any  official 
character  to  warrant  a  formal  communication  to  the  garrison  without 
Lord  Wellington's  authority.  These  rumours  were  however  made  known 
at  the  outposts,  and  perhaps  lulled  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers ;  but  to 
such  irregular  communications  which  might  be  intended  to  deceive  the 
governor  naturally  paid  little  attention. 

The  piquets  and  fortified  posts  at  St.  Etienne  were  at  this  time  fur- 
nished by  a  brigade  of  the  fifth  division,  but  from  thence  to  the  extreme 
right  the  guards  had  charge  of  the  line,  and  they  had  also  one  company 
in  St.  Etienne  itself.  Greneral  Hinuber's  German  brigade  was  encamped 
as  a  support  to  the  left,  the  remainder  of  the  first  division  was  encamped 
in  the  rear,  towards  Boucaut.  In  this  state,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  a  deserter,  coming  over  to  Greneral  Hay  who  com- 
manded the  outposts  that  night,  gave  an  exact  account  of  the  projected 
sally.  The  general  not  able  to  speak  French  sent  him  to  General 
Hinuber,  who  immediately  interpreting  the  man's  story  to  General  Hay, 
assembled  his  own  troops  under  arms,  and  transmitted  the  intelligence  to 
Sir  John  Hope.*  It  would  appear  that  Hay,  perhaps  disbelieving  the 
man's  story,  took  no  additional  precautions,  and  it  is  probable  that 
neither  the  German  brigade  nor  the  reserves  of  the  guards  would  have 
been  put  under  arms  but  for  the  activity  of  General  Hinuber.  However 
at  three  o'clock  the  French,  commencing  with  a  false  attack  on  the  left 
of  the  Adour  as  a  blind,  poured  suddenly  out  of  the  citadel  to  the  number 
of  three  thousand  combatants.  They  surprised  the  piquets,  and  with 
loud  shouts  breaking  through  the  chain  of  posts  at  various  points,  carried 
with  one  rush  the  church,  and  the  whole  of  the  village  of  St.  Etienne 
with  exception  of  a  fortified  house  which  was  defended  by  Captain 
Forster  of  the  thirty-eighth  regiment.  Masters  of  every  other  part  and 
overthrowing  all  who  stood  before  them,  they  drove  the  piquets  and 
supports  in  heaps  along  the  Peirehorade  road,  killed  General  Hay,  took 
Colonel  Townsend  of  the  guards  prisoner,  divided  the  wings  of  the 
investing  troops,  and  passing  in  rear  of  the  right  threw  the  whole  line 
into  confusion.  Then  it  was  that  Hinuber,  having  his  Germans  well  in 
hand,  moved  up  on  the  side  of  St.  Etienne,  rallied  some  of  the  fifth  divi* 
sion  and  being  joined  by  a  battalion  of  General  Bradford's  PortugueM 
from  the  side  of  St.  Esprit  bravely  gave  the  counter-stroke  to  the 
and  regained  the  village  and  church. 

■1;  »?4i; 
*  Befttnisb**  Hitfory  of  tbe  G«rmaB  Legion.  ■  -•  ■  >  /i^i 
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The  combat  od  the  right  was  at  first  even  more  disastrous  than  in  Ihe 
centre,  neither  Ihe  piqueta  nor  the  reserves  were  able  to  sustain  ibe  fury 
of  the  assault,  and  the  battle  was  most  confused  and  lerriblo ;  fur  on  both 
sides  ibc  troops,  broken  into  small  bodies  by  the  enclosures  and  unable 
to  recover  their  order,  came  dashing  together  in  the  darkness,  fighting 
often  with  ihe  bayonet,  and  sometimes  friends  encountered,  sometimes 
foea  :  all  was  tumult  and  horror.  The  guns  of  the  citadel  vaguely  guided 
by  the  flashes  of  the  muiiketry  sent  their  shot  and  shells  booming  at 
random  through  the  linea  of  fight,  and  the  gun-bools  dropping  down  the 
river  opened  their  hrc  upon  the  flank  of  the  supporting  columns,  which 
being  put  in  motion  by  Sir  John  Hope  on  the  first  alarm  were  now 
coming  up  from  ihe  side  of  Boucaut.  Thus  nearly  one  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery  were  in  full  play  at  once,  and  the  shells  having  set  fire  to  the 
fascine  depute  and  to  several  bouses,  the  flames  cast  a  horrid  glare  over 
(he  striving  masses. 

Amidst  this  confusion  Sir  John  Hope  suddenly  disappeared,  none  knew 
how  or  wherefore  at  the  time,  but  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  having 
brought  up  the  reserves  on  the  right,  to  stem  Ihe  torrent  in  that  quarter, 
he  pushed  for  St.  Biienne  by  a  hollow  road  which  ted  close  behind  the 
line  of  piquets ;  the  French  had  however  lined  both  banks,  and  when  be 
endeavoured  to  return  a  shot  struck  him  in  the  arm,  while  his  horse,  a 
large  one  as  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  gigantic  warrior,  received  eight 
bullets  and  fell  upon  hia  leg.  His  followers  had  by  this  time  escaped 
from  the  defile,  but  two  of  them,  Captain  Herries,  and  Mr.  Moore  a  nepbe* 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  seeing  his  helpless  slate  turned  back  and  alighting 
endeavoured  amidst  the  heavy  fireof  the  enemy  to  draw  him  from  beneaiA 
the  horse.  While  thus  engaged  they  were  both  struck  down  with  daft- 
gerous  wounds,  the  French  carried  them  all  ofl*,  and  Sir  John  Hope  «m 
again  severely  hurt  in  Ihe  fool  by  an  Knglish  bullet  before  they  gtiati 
the  citadel. 

The  day  was  now  beginning  to  break  and  Ihe  allies  were  enabled  Eo 
act  with  more  unity  and  elTect.     The  Germans  were  in  poasessioa  of  St. 
BtienDe,  and  the  reserve  brigades  of  the  guards,  being  properly  dispimi 
by  General  Howard,  who  had  succeeded  to  ihe  command,  suddealy  rued 
aloud  shout,  and  running  in  upon  the  French  drove  them  buk  ioiOEk 
works  with  such  slaughter  that  their  own  writers  admit  a  lou  ofoaega^ 
ral  and  more  than  nine  hundred   men.     But  on  the  British  ade  Ges^ 
Siopford  was  wounded,  and  the  whole  loss  was  eight  hundreds  A0 
men  and  officers.     Of  these  more  than  two  hundred  feniakt^bmim 
the  commander,  in-chief ;  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  'WlC^m 
Forsler's  fvm  defence  of  ihe  fortified  house  first,  and  Kxtlk^riM 
and  gallantry  with  which  General  Hinuber  and  hisGer^iaMMA 
Elienne,  saved  the  allies  from  a  very  terrible  disantcr. 

A  few  days  afier  this  piteous  event  the  convention  a 
came  known  and  hoslilities  ceased. 

All  Ihe  French  troops  in  the  south  were  now  rL__^ 

under  the  command  of  Suchet,  but  tbey  were  n  Ij 

quiesce  in  tbe  rerolulimi,  that  Prince  PoligiMc,  te^b^Mtaf 
Angouleroe, Kpplied  to  ibe  British  aamnammry.gtamd^mf^K'^i 
of  money  to  quiet  them. 

Tbe  PortugucM  army  relumed  to  PorlugiL    ]bto»^^ia 
Spain,  the  generals  being,  it  is  said,  inoIiiMd  Bfa  1 1^  fc  ifcu 
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oortez  against  the  king,  but  they  were  diverted  from  their  parpoie  by  the 
influence  and  authority  of  Liord  Wellington* 

The  British  infantry  embarked  at  Bordeaux,  some  for  America,  some 
for  England,  and  the  cavalry  marching  through  France  took  shipping  at 
Boulogne. 

Thus  the  war  terminated,  and  with  it  all  ramembranoe  of  the  veteran's 
services. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OBNBBAL  OB8BXVATION8  AND  BSFLBCTIONS. 

Mabshal  Soult  and  General  Thouvenot  have  been  accused  of  fighting 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  Napoleon's  abdication.  This  charge  circulated 
originally  by  the  Bourbon  party  is  utterly  unfounded.  The  extent  of  the 
information  conveyed  to  Thouvenot  through  the  advanced  posts  has  \ieiai 
already  noticed ;  it  was  not  sufficiently  authentic  to  induce  Sir  John  Hope 
to  make  a  formal  communication,  and  the  governor  could  only  treat  it  as 
an  idle  story  to  insult  or  to  deceive  him,  and  baffle  his  defence  by  re- 
tarding his  counter-operations  while  the  works  for  the  siege  were  ad- 
vancing* For  how  unlikely,  nay  impossible,  must  it  have  appeared,  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  victories  at  Montmirail  and  Charopaubert 
were  known  before  the  close  investment  of  Bayonne,  should  have  been 
deprived  of  his  crown  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  the  stupendous 
event  be  only  hinted  at  the  outposts  without  any  relaxation  in  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  siege. 

As  false  and  unsubstantial  is  the  charge  against  Soult. 

The  acute  remark  of  an  English  military  writer,*  that  if  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  had  known,  of  the  peace  before  he  fought,  he  would  certainly 
have  announced  it  ader  the  battle,  were  it  only  to  maintain  himself  in  that 
city  and  claim  a  victory,  is  unanswerable  :  but  there  are  direct  proofs  of 
theTalsehood  of  the  accusation.  How  was  ih6  intelligence  to  reach  him? 
It  was  not  until  the  7th  that  the  provisional  government  wrote  to  him  from 
Paris,  and  the  bearer  could  not  have  reached  Toulouse  under  three  days 
even  by  the  most  direct  way,  which  was  through  Montauban.  Now  the 
allies  were  in  possession  of  that  road  on  the  4th,  and  on  the  9th  the  French 
army  was  actually  invested.  The  intelligence  from  Paris  must  therefore 
have  reached  the  allies  first,  as  in  fact  it  did,  and  it  was  not  Soult,  it  was 
Lord  Wellington  who  commenced  the  battle.  The  charge  would  there- 
fore bear  more  against  the  English  general,  who  would  yet  have  been  the 
most  insane  as  well  as  the  wickedest  of  men  to  have  risked  his  army  and 
his  fame  in  a  battle  where  so  many  obstacles  seemed  to  deny  success- 
He  also  was  the  person  of  all  others  called  upon,  by  honour,  gratitude, 
justice  and  patriotism,  to  avenge  the  useless  slaughter  of  his  soldiers,  to 
proclaim  the  infamy  and  seek  the  punishment  of  his  inhuman  adversary. 

Did  he  ever  by  word  or  deed  countenance  the  calumny  ? 

Lord  Aberdeen  after  the  passing  of  the  English  reform  bill,  repeated 

*  M «D0ifB  of  CwptMhi  Kinesid. 
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the  accusation  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  reviled  the  minister  for  being 
on  amicable  political  terms  with  a  man  capable  of  such  a  crime.  Lord 
Wellington  rose  on  the  instant  and  emphatically  declared  that  Marshal 
Soult  did  not  know,  and  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  know  of  the 
emperor's  abdication  when  he  fought  the  battle.  The  detestable  dis- 
tinction of  sporting  with  men's  lives  by  wholesale,  attaches  to  no  general 
on  the  records  of  history,  save  the  Orange  William,  the  murderer  of 
Glencoe.  And  though  Marshal  Soult  had  known  of  the  emperor's  abdi- 
cation he  could  not  for  that  have  been  justly  placed  beside  that  cold- 
blooded prince  who  fought  at  St.  Denis  with  the  peace  of  Nimeguen 
in  his  pocket,  because  *'  he  would  not  deny  himself  a  safe  lesson  in  his 
trade." 

The  French  marshal  was  at  the  head  of  a  brave  army  and  it  was 
impossible  to  know  whether  Napoleon  had  abdicated  voluntarily  or  been 
constrained.  The  authority  of  such  men  as  Talleyrand,  Fouche  and 
other  intriguers,  forming  a  provisional  government  self-instituted  and 
under  the  protection  of  foreign  bayonets,  demanded  no  respect  from  Soult. 
He  had  even  the  right  of  denying  the  emperor's  legal  power  to  abdicate* 
He  had  the  right,  if  he  thought  himself  strong  enough,  to  declare,  that 
he  would  not  suffer  the  throne  to  become  the  plaything  of  foreign  in- 
vaders, and  that  he  would  rescue  France  even  though  Napoleon  yielded 
the  crown.  In  fine  it  was  a  question  of  patriotism  and  of  calculation,  a 
national  question  which  the  general  of  an  army  had  a  right  to  decide  for 
himself,  having  reference  always  to  the  real  will  and  desire  of  the  people 
at  large. 

It  was  in  this  light  that  Soult  viewed  the  matter,  even  ader  the  battle 
and  when  he  had  seen  (Colonel  St.  Simon. 

Writing  to  Talleyrand,  on  the  22d  of  April,  he  says  *'  The  circum- 
stances which  preceded  my  act  of  adhesion  are  so  extraordinary  as  to 
create  astonishment.  The  7th,  the  provisional  government  informed  roe 
of  the  events  which  had  happened  since  the  1st  of  April.  The  6th  and 
7th,  Count  Dupont  wrote  to  me  on  the  same  subject.  On  the  8th,  the 
Duke  of  Feltre,  in  his  quality  of  war  minister,  gave  me  notice,  that  having 
lefl  the  military  cipher  at  Paris  he  would  immediately  forward  to  me 
another.  The  9th,  the  Prince  Berthier,  vice-constable  and  major-general, 
wrote  to  me  from  Fontainebleau,  transmitting  the  copy  of  a  convention 
and  armistice  which  had  been  arranged  at  Paris  with  the  allied  powers  ; 
he  demanded  at  the  same  time  a  state  of  the  force  and  condition  of  my 
army  :  but  neither  the  prince  nor  the  Duke  of  Feltre  mentioned  events ; 
we  had  then  only  knowledge  of  a  proclamation  of  the  empress,  dated 
the  3d,  which  forbade  us  to  recognise  any  thing  coming  from  Paris. 

'^The  10th,  I  was  attacked  near  Toulouse  by  the  whole  allied  army 
under  the  orders  of  Lord  Wellington*  This  vigorous  action,  where  the 
French  army,  the  weakest  by  half,  showed  all  its  worth,  cost  the  allies 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men :  Lord  Wellington  might  perhaps  have 
dispensed  with  it. 

<*  The  12th,  I  received  through  the  English  the  first  hint  of  the  events 
at  Paris.  I  proposed  an  armistice,  it  was  refused ;  I  renewed  the  demand, 
it  was  again  refused.  At  last  I  sent  Count  Gazan  to  Toulouse,  and  my 
reiterated  proposal  for  a  suspension  of  arms  was  accepted  and  signed  the 
18thy  the  armies  being  then  in  the  presence  of  each  other.    Tho  10th, 
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oortez  against  the  king,  but  they  were  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  the 
influence  and  authority  of  Liord  Wellington* 

The  British  infantry  embarked  at  Bordeaux,  some  for  Ameriea,  some 
for  England,  and  the  cavalry  marching  through  France  took  ahipping  at 
Boulogne. 

Thus  the  war  terminated,  and  with  it  all  remembranoe  of  the  veterao'i 
services. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OENBBAL  0B8BXVATI0NS  AND  BSFLBCTIONS. 

Mabshal  Soult  and  General  Thouvenot  have  been  accused  of  fighting 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  Napoleon's  abdication.  This  charge  circulated 
originally  by  the  Bourbon  party  is  utterly  unfounded.  The  extent  of  the 
information  conveyed  to  Thouvenot  through  the  advanced  posts  has  Heai 
already  noticed ;  it  was  not  sufficiently  authentic  to  induce  Sir  John  Hope 
to  make  a  formal  communication,  and  the  governor  could  only  treat  it  as 
an  idle  story  to  insult  or  to  deceive  him,  and  baffle  his  defence  by  re- 
tarding his  counter-operations  while  the  works  for  the  siege  were  ad- 
▼ancing«  For  how  unlikely,  nay  impossible,  must  it  have  appeared,  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  victories  at  Montmirail  and  Charopaubert 
were  known  before  the  close  investment  of  Bayonne,  should  have  been 
deprived  of  his  crown  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  the  stupendous 
event  be  only  hinted  at  the  outposts  without  any  relaxation  in  the  prepa* 
rations  for  the  siege. 

As  false  and  unsubstantial  is  the  charge  against  Soult. 

The  acute  remark  of  an  English  military  writer,*  that  if  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  had  known,  of  the  peace  before  he  fought,  he  would  certainly 
have  announced  itader  the  battle,  were  it  only  to  maintain  himself  in  that 
city  and  claim  a  victory,  is  unanswerable  :  but  there  are  direct  proofs  of 
the'falsehood  of  the  accusation.  How  was  Xh6  intelligence  to  reach  himT 
It  was  not  until  the  7th  that  the  provisional  government  wrote  to  him  from 
Paris,  and  the  bearer  could  not  have  reached  Toulouse  under  three  days 
even  by  the  most  direct  way,  which  was  through  Montauban.  Now  the 
allies  were  in  possession  of  that  road  on  the  4th,  and  on  the  9th  the  French 
army  was  actually  invested.  The  intelligence  from  Paris  must  therefore 
have  reached  the  allies  first,  as  in  fact  it  did,  and  it  was  not  Soult,  it  was 
Lord  Wellington  who  commenced  the  battle*  The  charge  would  there- 
fore bear  more  against  the  English  general,  who  would  yet  have  been  the 
most  insane  as  well  as  the  wickedest  of  men  to  have  risked  his  army  and 
his  fame  in  a  battle  where  so  many  obstacles  seemed  to  deny  success. 
He  also  was  the  person  of  all  others  called  upon,  by  honour,  gratitude, 
justice  and  patriotism,  to  avenge  the  useless  slaughter  of  his  soldiers,  to 
proclaim  the  infamy  and  seek  the  punishment  of  his  inhuman  adversary. 

Did  he  ever  by  word  or  deed  countenance  the  calumny  ? 

Lord  Aberdeen  after  the  passing  of  the  English  reform  bill,  repeated 
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the  accusation  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  reviled  the  minister  for  being 
on  amicable  political  terms  with  a  man  capable  of  such  a  crime.  Lord 
Weiiiogton  rose  on  the  instant  and  emphatically  declared  that  Marshal 
Soult  did  not  know,  and  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  know  of  the 
emperor^s  abdication  when  he  fought  the  battle.  The  detestable  dis- 
tinction of  sporting  with  men's  lives  by  wholesale,  attaches  to  no  general 
on  the  records  of  history,  save  the  Orange  William,  the  murderer  of 
Glencoe.  And  though  Marshal  Soult  had  known  of  the  emperor's  abdi- 
cation he  could  not  for  that  have  been  justly  placed  beside  that  cold- 
blooded prince  who  fought  at  St.  Denis  with  the  peace  of  Nimeguen 
in  his  pocket,  because  *'  he  would  not  deny  himself  a  safe  lesson  in  his 
trade." 

The  French  marshal  was  at  the  head  of  a  brave  army  and  it  was 
impossible  to  know  whether  Napoleon  had  abdicated  voluntarily  or  been 
constrained.  The  authority  of  such  men  as  Talleyrand,  Fouche  and 
other  intriguers,  forming  a  provisional  government  self-instituted  and 
under  the  protection  of  foreign  bayonets,  demanded  no  respect  from  Soult. 
He  had  even  the  right  of  denying  the  emperor's  legal  power  to  abdicate. 
He  had  the  right,  if  he  thought  himself  strong  enough,  to  declare,  that 
he  would  not  suffer  the  throne  to  become  the  plaything  of  foreign  in- 
vaders, and  that  he  would  rescue  France  even  though  Napoleon  yielded 
the  crown.  In  fine  it  was  a  question  of  patriotism  and  of  calculation,  a 
national  question  which  the  general  of  an  army  had  a  right  to  decide  for 
himself,  having  reference  always  to  the  real  will  and  desire  of  the  people 
at  large. 

It  was  in  this  light  that  Soult  viewed  the  matter,  even  ader  the  battle 
and  when  he  had  seen  (Colonel  St.  Simon. 

Writing  to  Talleyrand,  on  the  22d  of  April,  he  says  ^*  The  circum- 
stances which  preceded  my  act  of  adhesion  are  so  extraordinary  as  to 
create  astonishment.  The  7th,  the  provisional  government  informed  roe 
of  the  events  which  had  happened  since  the  1st  of  April.  The  6th  and 
7th,  Count  Dupont  wrote  to  me  on  the  same  subject.  On  the  8tb,  the 
Duke  of  Feltre,  in  his  quality  of  war  minister,  gave  me  notice,  that  having 
lefl  the  military  cipher  at  Paris  he  would  immediately  forward  to  me 
another.  The  9th,  the  Prince  Berthier,  vice-constable  and  major-general, 
wrote  to  me  from  Fontainebleau,  transmitting  the  copy  of  a  convention 
and  armistice  which  had  been  arranged  at  Paris  with  the  allied  powers ; 
he  demanded  at  the  same  time  a  state  of  the  force  and  condition  of  my 
army  :  but  neither  the  prince  nor  the  Duke  of  Feltre  mentioned  events ; 
we  had  then  only  knowledge  of  a  proclamation  of  the  empress,  dated 
the  3d,  which  forbade  us  to  recognise  any  thing  coming  from  Paris. 

"  The  10th,  I  was  attacked  near  Toulouse  by  the  whole  allied  army 
under  the  orders  of  Lord  Wellington.  This  vigorous  action,  where  the 
French  army,  the  weakest  by  half,  showed  all  its  worth,  cost  the  allies 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men :  Lord  Wellington  might  perhaps  have 
dispensed  with  it. 

<*  The  12th,  I  received  through  the  English  the  first  hint  of  the  events 
at  Paris.  I  proposed  an  armistice,  it  was  refused ;  I  renewed  the  demand, 
it  was  again  refused.  At  last  I  sent  Count  Gazan  to  Toulouse,  and  my 
reiterated  proposal  for  a  suspension  of  arms  was  accepted  and  signed  the 
18th,  the  armies  being  then  in  the  presence  of  each  other.    The  10th, 
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oortez  against  the  king,  but  they  were  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  the 
influence  and  authority  of  Lord  Wellington. 

The  British  infantry  embarked  at  Bordeaux,  some  for  America,  some 
for  England,  and  the  cavalry  marching  through  France  took  shipping  at 
Boulogne. 

Thus  the  war  terminated,  and  with  it  all  ramembranoe  of  the  veterao's 
services. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OBNBRAL  0B8BXVATI0NS  AND  BSFLBCTIONS. 

Mabshal  Soult  and  General  Thouvenot  have  been  accused  of  fighting 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  Napoleon's  abdication.  This  charge  circulated 
originally  by  the  Bourbon  party  is  utterly  unfounded.  The  extent  of  the 
information  conveyed  to  Thouvenot  through  the  advanced  posts  has  Heai 
already  noticed  ;  it  was  not  sufficiently  authentic  to  induce  Sir  John  Hope 
to  make  a  formal  communication,  and  the  governor  could  only  treat  it  as 
an  idle  story  to  insult  or  to  deceive  him,  and  baffle  his  defence  by  re- 
tarding his  counter-operations  while  the  works  for  the  siege  were  ad* 
▼ancing«  For  how  unlikely,  nay  impossible,  must  it  have  appeared,  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  victories  at  Montmirail  and  Champaubert 
were  known  before  the  close  investment  of  Bayonne,  should  have  been 
deprived  of  his  crown  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  the  stupendous 
event  be  only  hinted  at  the  outposts  without  any  relaxation  in  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  siege. 

As  false  and  unsubstantial  is  the  charge  against  Soult. 

The  acute  remark  of  an  English  military  writer,*  that  if  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  had  known,  of  the  peace  before  he  fought,  he  would  certainly 
have  announced  it  ader  the  battle,  were  it  only  to  maintain  himself  in  that 
city  and  claim  a  victory,  is  unanswerable  :  but  there  are  direct  proofs  of 
the'falsehood  of  the  accusation.  How  was  ih6  intelligence  to  reach  himT 
It  was  not  until  the  7th  that  the  provisional  government  wrote  to  him  from 
Paris,  and  the  bearer  could  not  have  reached  Toulouse  under  three  days 
even  by  the  most  direct  way,  which  was  through  Montauban.  Now  the 
allies  were  in  possession  of  that  road  on  the  4th,  and  on  the  9th  the  French 
army  was  actually  invested*  The  intelligence  from  Paris  must  therefore 
have  reached  the  allies  first,  as  in  fact  it  did,  and  it  was  not  Soult,  it  was 
Lord  Wellington  who  commenced  the  battle*  The  charge  would  there- 
fore bear  more  against  the  English  general,  who  would  yet  have  been  the 
most  insane  as  well  as  the  wickedest  of  men  to  have  risked  his  army  and 
his  fame  in  a  battle  where  so  many  obstacles  seemed  to  deny  success. 
He  also  was  the  person  of  all  others  called  upon,  by  honour,  gratitude, 
justice  and  patriotism,  to  avenge  the  useless  slaughter  of  his  soldiers,  to 
proclaim  the  infamy  and  seek  the  punishment  of  his  inhuman  adversary. 

Did  he  ever  by  word  or  deed  countenance  the  calumny  ? 

Lord  Aberdeen  after  the  passing  of  the  English  reform  bill,  repeated 
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the  accusation  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  reviled  the  minister  for  being 
on  amicable  political  terms  with  a  man  capable  of  such  a  crime.  Lord 
Wellington  rose  on  the  instant  and  emphatically  declared  that  Marshal 
Soult  did  not  know,  and  that  it  vfas  impossible  he  could  know  of  the 
emperor^s  abdication  when  he  fought  the  battle.  The  detestable  dis- 
tinction of  sporting  with  men's  lives  by  wholesale,  attaches  to  no  general 
on  the  records  of  history,  save  the  Orange  William,  the  murderer  of 
Glencoe.  And  though  Marshal  Soult  had  known  of  the  emperor's  abdi- 
cation he  could  not  for  that  have  been  justly  placed  beside  that  cold- 
blooded prince  who  fought  at  St.  Denis  with  the  peace  of  Nimeguen 
in  his  pocket,  because  '*  he  would  not  deny  himself  a  safe  lesson  in  his 
trade." 

The  French  marshal  was  at  the  head  of  a  brave  army  and  it  was 
impossible  to  know  whether  Napoleon  had  abdicated  voluntarily  or  been 
constrained.  The  authority  of  such  men  as  Talleyrand,  Fouche  and 
other  intriguers,  forming  a  provisional  government  self-instituted  and 
under  the  protection  of  foreign  bayonets,  demanded  no  respect  from  Soult. 
He  had  even  the  right  of  denying  the  emperor's  legal  power  to  abdicate. 
He  had  the  right,  if  he  thought  himself  strong  enough,  to  declare,  that 
he  would  not  su^r  the  throne  to  become  the  plaything  of  foreign  in- 
vaders, and  that  he  would  rescue  France  even  though  Napoleon  yielded 
the  crown.  In  fine  it  was  a  question  of  patriotism  and  of  calculation,  a 
national  question  which  the  general  of  an  army  had  a  right  to  decide  for 
himself,  having  reference  always  to  the  real  will  and  desire  of  the  people 
at  large. 

It  was  in  this  light  that  Soult  viewed  the  matter,  even  ader  the  battle 
and  when  he  had  seen  (Colonel  St.  Simon. 

Writing  to  Talleyrand,  on  the  22d  of  April,  he  says  "  The  circum- 
stances which  preceded  my  act  of  adhesion  are  so  extraordinary  as  to 
create  astonishment.  The  7th,  the  provisional  government  informed  me 
of  the  events  which  had  happened  since  the  1st  of  April*  The  6th  and 
7th,  Count  Dupont  wrote  to  me  on  the  same  subject.  On  the  8th,  the 
Duke  of  Feltre,  in  his  quality  of  war  minister,  gave  me  notice,  that  having 
left  the  military  cipher  at  Paris  he  would  immediately  forward  to  me 
another.  The  9th,  the  Prince  Berthier,  vice-constable  and  major-general, 
wrote  to  me  from  Fontainebleau,  transmitting  the  copy  of  a  convention 
and  armistice  which  had  been  arranged  at  Paris  with  the  allied  powers ; 
he  demanded  at  the  same  time  a  state  of  the  force  and  condition  of  my 
army  :  but  neither  the  prince  nor  the  Duke  of  Feltre  mentioned  events  ; 
we  had  then  only  knowledge  of  a  proclamation  of  the  empress,  dated 
the  dd,  which  forbade  us  to  recognise  any  thing  coming  from  Paris. 

<<The  10th,  I  was  attacked  near  Toulouse  by  the  whole  allied  army 
under  the  orders  of  Lord  Wellington*  This  vigorous  action,  where  the 
French  army,  the  weakest  by  half,  showed  all  its  worth,  cost  the  allies 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men :  Lord  Wellington  might  perhaps  have 
dispensed  with  it. 

<*  The  12th,  I  received  through  the  English  the  first  hint  of  the  events 
at  Paris.  I  proposed  an  armistice,  it  was  refused ;  I  renewed  the  demand, 
it  was  again  refused.  At  last  I  sent  Count  Gazan  to  Toulouse,  and  my 
reiterated  proposal  for  a  suspension  of  arms  was  accepted  and  signed  thie 
Idthy  the  armies  being  then  in  the  presence  of  each  other.    The  10th, 
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I  ratified  this  convention,  and  gave  my  adhesion  to  the  le-establishment  of 
Louis  XVIil.  And  upon  this  subject  I  ought  to  declare  that  I  sought  to 
obtain  a  suspension  of  arms  before  1  manifested  my  sentiments  in  order 
that  my  will  and  that  of  the  army  should  be  free.  That  neither  France 
nor  posterity  should  have  the  power  to  say  it  was  torn  from  us  by  force 
of  arms.  To  follow  only  the  will  of  the  nation  was  a  homage  I  owed  to 
my  country." 

The  reader  will  observe  in  the  above  letter  certain  assertions,  relative 
to  the  numbers  of  the  contending  armies  and  the  loss  of  the  allies,  which 
are  at  variance  with  the  statements  in  this  history ;  and  this  loose  but 
common  mode  of  assuming  the  state  of  an  adverse  force  has  been  the 
groundwork  for  great  exaggeration  by  some  French  writers,  who  strangely 
enough  claim  a  victory  for  the  French  army,  although  the  French  general 
himself  made  no  such  claim  at  the  time,  and  so  far  as  appears  has  not 
done  so  since. 

Victories  are  determined  by  deeds  and  their  consequences.  By  this 
test  we  shall  know  who  won  the  battle  of  Toulouse. 

Now  all  persons,  French  and  English,  who  have  treated  the  subject, 
including  the  generals  on  both  sides,  are  agreed,  that  Sou  It  fortified 
Toulouse,  the  canal  and  the  Mont  Rave  as  positions  of  battle ;  that  he 
was  attacked,  that  Taupin's  division  was  beaten,  that  the  Mont  Rave  with 
all  its  redoubts  and  intrenchments  fell  into  the  allies'  power.  Finally  that 
the  French  army  abandoned  Toulouse,  leaving  there  three  wounded 
generals,  sixteen  hundred  men,  several  guns  and  a  quantity  of  stores  at 
the  discretion  of  their  adversaries:  and  this  without  any  fresh  forces 
having  joined  the  allies,  or  any  remarkable  event  afiecting  the  operations 
happening  elsewhere. 

Was  Toulouse  worth  preserving  ?  Was  the  abandonment  of  it  forced 
or  voluntary  ?  Let  the  French  general  speak  !*  "  I  have  intrenched  the 
suburb  of  St.  Cyprien  which  forms  a  good  bridge-head.  The  enemy  will 
not,  I  think,  attack  me  there  unless  he  desires  to  lose  a  part  of  his  army. 
Two  nights  ago  he  made  a  demonstration  of  passing  the  Garonne  two 
leagues  above  the  city,  but  he  will  probably  try  to  pass  it  below,  in  which 
case  I  will  attack  him  whatever  his  force  may  be,  because  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  me  not  to  be  cut  off  from  Montauban,  where  I  have 
made  a  bridge-head. ...  I  think  the  enemy  will  not  move  on  your  side 
unless  1  move  that  way  first,  and  I  am  determined  to  avoid  that  as  long 
as  I  can. ...  If  I  could  remain  a  month  on  the  Garonne,  I  should  be  abb 
to  put  six  or  eight  thousand  conscripts  into  the  ranks  who  now  embarrass 
me,  and  who  want  arms,  which  I  expect  with  great  impatience  from  Per- 
pignan."  f —  *'  I  am  resolved  to  deliver  the  battle  near  Toulouse  whatever 
may  be  the  superiority  of  the  enemy.  In  this  view  1  have  fortified  a 
position,  which,  supported  by  the  town  and  the  canal,  furnishes  me  with 
a  retrenched  camp  susceptible  of  defence. ...  I  have  received  the  unhappy 
news  of  the  enemy's  entrance  into  Paris.  This  misfortune  strengthens 
my  determination  to  defend  Toulouse  whatever  may  happen,  The  preser- 
vation of  a  place  which  contains  establishments  of  all  kinds  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  us,  but  if  unhappily  I  am  forced  to  quit  it,  my  movements 
will  naturally  bring  me  nearer  to  you.  In  that  case  you  cannot  sustain 
yourself  at  Perpignan  because  the  enemy  will  inevitably  follow  me. . . . 
The  enemy  appears  astonished  at  the  determination  I  have  taken  to  defend 
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Toulouse ;  four  days  ago  he  passed  the  Garonne  and  has  done  nothing 
since,  perhaps  the  bad  weather  is  the  cause." 

From  these  extracts  it  is  clear  that  Soult  resolved  if  possible  not  to  fall 
back  upon  Suchet,  and  was  determined  even  to  fight  for  the  preservation 
of  his  communications  with  Montauban :  yet  he  finally  resigned  this 
important  object  for  the  more  important  one  of  defending  Toulouse.  And 
so  intent  upon  its  preservation  was  he,  that  having  on  the  25th  of  March 
ordered  all  the  stores  and  artillery  not  of  immediate  utility,  to  be  sent 
away,  he  on  the  second  of  April  forbade  further  progress  in  that  work 
and  even  had  those  things  already  removed  brought  back.*  Moreover 
he  very  clearly  marks  that  to  abandon  the  city  and  retreat  towards  Suchet 
will  be  the  signs  and  consequences  of  a  defeat.f 

These  points  being  fixed,  we  find  him,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th, 
writing  to  the  same  general  thus : 

**  The  battle  which  I  announced  to  you  took  place  to-day,  the  enemy 
has  been  horribly  maltreated,  but  he  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
upon  a  position  which  I  occupied  to  the  right  of  Toulouse.  The  general 
of  division  Taupin  has  been  killed,  General  Harispe  has  lost  his  foot  by  a 
cannon-ball,  and  three  generals  of  brigade  are  wounded.  I  am  prepared 
to  recommence  to-morrow,  if  the  enemy  attacks ;  but  I  do  not  believe  I 
can  stay  in  Toulouse ;  it  might  even  happen  that  I  shall  be  forced  to  open 
a  passage  to  get  out." 

On  the  11th  of  April  he  writes  again : 

*«  As  I  told  you  in  my  letter  of  yesterday,  I  am  in  the  necessity  of  retir- 
ing from  Toulouse,  and  I  fear  being  obliged  to  fight  my  way  at  Bazieges 
where  the  enemy  is  directing  a  column  to  cut  my  communications.  To- 
noorrow  I  will  take  a  position  at  Villefranche  because  I  have  good  hope 
that  this  obstacle  will  not  prevent  my  passing." 

To  the  minister  of  war  he  also  writes  on  the  11th: 

<( To-day  I  rest  in  position.  If  the  enemy  attacks  me  I  will  defend 
myself.  I  have  great  need  to  replenish  my  means  before  I  put  the  army 
in  march,  yet  I  believe  that  in  the  coming  night  I  shall  be  forced  to  aban- 
don Toulouse,  and  it  is  probable  I  shall  direct  my  movements  so  as  to 
rally  upon  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Albufera." 

Souit  lays  no  claim  here  to  victory.  He  admits  that  all  the  events 
previously  indicated  by  him  as  the  consequences  of  defeat  were  fulfilled 
to  the  letter.  That  is  to  say,  the  loss  of  the  position  of  battle,  the  conse- 
quent evacuation  of  the  city,  and  the  march  to  join  Suchet.  On  the  other 
hand  Lord  Wellington  clearly  obtained  all  that  he  sought.  He  desired  to 
pass  the  Garonne,  and  he  did  pass  it ;  he  desired  to  win  the  position  and 
works  of  Mont  Rave,  and  he  did  win  them;  he  desired  to  enter  Toulouse, 
and  he  did  enter  it  as  a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

Amongst  the  French  writers  who,  without  denying  these  facts,  lay 
claim  to  a  victory,  Chouroara  is  most  deserving  of  notice.  This  gentle- 
man, known  as  an  able  engineer,  with  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  render 
justice  to  the  great  capacity  of  Marshal  Soult,  shows  very  clearly  that  his 
genius  would  have  shone  in  this  campaign  with  far  greater  lustre  if 
Marshal  Suchet  had  adopted  his  plans  and  supported  him  in  a  cordial 
manner.  But  Choumara,  heated  by  his  subject,  completes  the  picture  by 
a  crowning  victory  at  Toulouse  which  the  marshal  himself  appears  not  to 
recognise.    The  work  is  a  very  valuable  historical  document  with  respect 
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to  the  disputes  between  Soult  and  Suchet,  but  with  respect  to  the  bottle  of 
Toulouse  it  contains  grave  errors  as  to  facts,  and  the  inferences  are 
untenable  though  the  premises  were  admitted. 

The  substance  ofChoumara's  argument  is,  that  the  position  of  Toulouse 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  fortress.  That  the  canal  was  the  real  position  of 
battle,  the  Mont  Rave  an  outwork,  the  loss  of  which  weighed  little  in  the 
balance,  because  the  French  army  was  victorious  at  Calvinet  against  the 
Spaniards,  at  the  convent  of  the  Minimes  against  the  light  division,  at  the 
bridge  of  Jumeaux  against  Picton,  at  St*  Cyprien  against  Greneral  Hill. 
Finally  that  the  French  general  certainly  won  the  victory  because  he 
offered  battle  the  next  day  and  did  not  retreat  from  Toulouse  until  the 
following  night. 

Now  admitting  that  all  these  facts  were  established,  the  fortress  was 
still  taken. 

But  the  facts  are  surprisingly  incorrect.  For  first.  Marshal  Soult  him- 
self tells  Suchet  that  the  Mont  Rave  was  his  position  of  battle,  and  that  the 
town  and  the  canal  supported  it.  Nothing  could  be  mure  accurate  than 
this  description.  For  when  he  lost  the  Mont  Rave,  the  town  and  the 
canal  enabled  him  to  rally  his  army  and  take  measures  for  a  retreat. 
But  the  loss  of  the  Mont  Rave  rendered  the  canal  untenable,  why  else  was 
Toulouse  abandoned  ?  That  the  line  of  the  canal  was  a  more  formidable 
one  to  attack  in  front  than  the  Mont  Rave  is  true,  yet  that  did  not  consti- 
tute it  a  position ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  attack  it,  except  partially  at 
Sacarin  and  Cambon  and  the  bridge  of  the  Demoiselles;  those  points  once 
forced  the  canal  would,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mont  Rave,  have  helped  to 
keep  the  French  in  Toulouse  as  it  had  before  helped  to  keep  the  allies  out. 
Lord  Wellington,  once  established  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  and  hold- 
ing the  Pech  David,  could  have  removed  the  bridge  from  Seilb  to  Portet, 
above  Toulouse,  thus  shortening  and  securing  his  communication  with 
Hill :  the  French  army  must  then  have  surrendered,  or  broken  out,  no 
easy  matter  in  such  a  difficult  and  strangled  country.  The  Mont  Rave 
was  therefore  not  only  the  position  of  battle,  it  was  also  the  key  of  the 
position  behind  the  canal,  and  Choumara  is  placed  in  this  dilemma.  He 
must  admit  the  allies  won  the  fight,  or  confess  the  main  position  was  so 
badly  chosen  that  a  slight  reverse  at  an  outwork  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  French  army  abandon  it  at  every  other  point. 

But  were  the  French  victorious  at  every  other  point?  Against  the  Spa- 
niards they  were,  and  Picton  also  was  repulsed.  The  order  of  movements 
for  the  battle  proves  indeed  that  this  general's  attack  was  intended  to  be  a 
false  one  ;*  he  disobeyed  his  orders,  however,  and  one  of  his  brigades 
was  repulsed ;  but  to  check  one  brigade  with  a  loss  of  three  or  four 
hundred  men,  is  a  small  matter  in  a  battle  where  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand combatants  were  engaged. 

The  light  division  made  a  demonstration  against  the  convent  of  the 
Minimes  and  nothing  more.  Its  loss  on  the  whole  day  was  only  (ifly-six 
men  and  officers,!  and  no  French  veteran  of  the  Peninsula  but  would 
laugh  at  the  notion  that  a  real  attack  by  that  matchless  division  could  be 
so  stopped. 

It  is  said  the  exterior  line  of  intrenchments  at  St.  Cyprien  was  occu- 
pied with  a  view  to  ofiensive  movements,  and  to  prevent  the  allies  from 
establishing  batteries  to  rake  the  line  of  the  canal  from  that  side  of  the 
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Graronne;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  object,  Greneral  Hill  got 
possession  of  it,  and  was  so  far  victorious.  He  was  ordered  not  to  assail 
the  second  line  seriously,  and  he  did  not,  for  his  whole  loss  scarcely 
exceeded  eighty  men  and  officers.* 

From  these  undeniable  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  French  gained  an 
advantage  against  Picton,  and  a  marked  success  against  the  Spaniards ; 
but  Beresford's  attack  was  so  decisive  as  to  counterbalance  these  failures 
and  even  to  put  the  defeated  Spaniards  in  possession  of  the  height  they 
had  originally  contended  for  in  vain. 

Choumara  attributes  Beresford's  success  to  Taupin's  errors  and  to  a 
vast  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  allies.  **  FAy-three 
thousand  infantry,  more  than  eight  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  reserve  of 
eighteen  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  opposed  to  twenty-five  thousand 
French  infantry,  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  a  reserve  of 
seven  thousand  conscripts,  three  thousand  of  which  were  unarmed.** 
Such  is  the  enormous  disproportion,  assumed  on  the  authority  of  Greneral 
Vaudoncourt. 

Now  the  errors  of  Taupin  may  have  been  great,  and  his  countrymen 
are  the  best  judges  of  his  demerit ;  but  the  numbers  here  assumed  are 
most  inaccurate.  The  imperial  muster-rolls  are  not  of  a  later  date  than 
December,  1813,  yet  an  official  table  of  the  organization  of  Soult's  army, 
published  by  the  French  military  historian  Kock,t  gives  thirty-six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-five  combatants  on  the  10th  of  March. 
Of  these,  in  round  numbers,  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  were 
infantry,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  cavalry,  and  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  were  artillery- men,  engineers,  miners,  sappers,  gendarmes,  and 
military  workmen.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  reserve  division  of  conscripts 
commanded  by  General  Travot ;  but  General  Vaudoncourt's  table  of  the 
same  army  on  the  1st  of  April,  adopted  by  Choumara,  supplies  the 
deficiency.  The  conscripts  are  there  set  down  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty -seven,  and  this  cipher  being  added  to  Kock's,  gives 
a  total  of  forty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  fighting  men.  The  loss  in 
combats  and  marches  from  the  10th  of  March  to  the  1st  of  April  must  be 
deducted ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  find  Soult  informing  the  minister  of 
war,  on  the  7th  of  March,  that  three  thousand  soldiers  dispersed  by  the 
battle  of  Orthez  were  still  wandering  behind  the  army  :  the  greatest  part 
must  have  joined  before  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  There  was  also  the 
regular  garrison  of  that  city,  composed  of  the  depots  of  several  regiments 
and  the  urban  guards,  all  under  Travot.  Thus  little  less  than  fifty 
thousand  men  were  at  Soult's  disposal. 

Let  twelve  thousand  be  deducted  for,  1*.  the  urban  guard  which  was 
only  employed  to  maintain  the  police,  of  the  town ;  2*.  the  unarmed 
conscripts;  8*.  the  military  workmen  not  brought  into  action;  4*.  the 
detachments  employed  on  the  flanks  to  communicate  with  Laffitte  in  the 
Arriege,  and  to  re-enforce  General  Lioverdo  at  Montauban.  There  will 
remain  thirty-eight  thousand  fighting  men  of  all  arms.  And  with  a  very 
powerful  artillery;  for  we  find  Soult  afler  the  action,  directing  seven 
field-batteries  of  eight  pieces  each  to  attend  the  army ;  and  the  French 
writers  mention,  beside  this  field-train,  1*.  fifteen  pieces  which  were  trans- 
ferred during  the  battle  from  the  exterior  line  of  St.  Cyprien  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  fronts ;  2*.  four  twenty-four-poonders  and  several 
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siiteen-pounders  mounted  on  the  walla  of  the  city ;  8*.  the  armameiita 
of  the  bridge-heads,  the  works  on  Calvinet  and  those  at  Sacarin  and 
Cambon.  Wherefore  not  less  than  eighty,  or  perhaps  ninety,  pieces  of 
French  artillery  were  engaged. 

An  approximation  to  the  strength  of  the  French  army  being  thus 
made,  it  remains  to  show  the  number  of  the  allies,  and  with  respect  to 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  troops  that  can  be  done  very  exactly,  noC  by 
approximative  estimates  but  positively  from  the  original  returns. 

The  morning  state  delivered  to  Lord  Wellington  on  the  lOtb  of  April* 
bears  forty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  British  and 
Germans,  and  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  Portu- 
guese, in  all  sixty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  soldieit 
and  officers  present  under  arms,  exclusive  of  artillery-men.  Of  this 
number  nearly  ten  thousand  were  cavalry,  eleven  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  being  Portuguese. 

The  Spanish  auxiliaries,  exclusive  of  Mina's  bands  investing  St*  Jeaa 
Pied  de  Port,  were  1*.  Giron's  Andalusians  and  the  third  army  under 
O'Donnel,  fi(leen  thousand;  2*.  The  Gallicians  under  Greneral  Frejrre, 
fourteen  thousand ;  3*.  Three  thousand  Gallicians  under  Morillo,  and  at 
many  more  under  Longa ;  making  with  the  Anglo-Portuguese  a  total  of 
ninety  thousand  combatants,  with  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  piecei 
of  field-artillery. 

Of  this  force,  O'Donnel-s  troops  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Bastan, 
Longa's  on  the  upper  Ebro;  one  division  of  Freyre's  Gallicians  w«a 
under  Carlos  d'Espana  in  front  of  Bavonne;  one  half  of  Morillo^s  divisioii 
was  blockading  Navarreins,  the  other  half  and  the  nine  thousand  Galli- 
cians remaining  under  Freyre,  were  in  front  of  Toulouse.  Of  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese,  the  first  and  fifth  divisions,  and  three  unattached  brigades  of 
infantry  with  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  were  with  Sir  John  Hope  al 
Bayonne ;  the  seventh  division  was  at  Bordeaux ;  the  household  brigade 
of  heavy  cavalry  was  on  the  march  from  the  Ebro,  where  it  had  pwnd 
the  winter;  the  Portuguese  horsemen  were  partly  employed  on  the  oaa^ 
munications  in  the  rear,  partly  near  Agen,  where  Sir  John  CampbdH 
commanding  the  fourth  regiment  had  an  engagement  on  the  11th  with 
the  celebrated  partisan  Florian.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and 
light  divisions  of  infantry,  and  Lecor's  Portuguese,  called  the  unattached 
division,  were  with  Lord  Wellington,  who  had  also  Bock's,  Ponsonby'ai 
Fane'sy  Vivian's,  and  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  brigades  of  cavalry.f 

These  troops  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  mustered  under  arms,  in 
round  numbers,  thirty-one  thousand  infantry,  of  which  four  thousand 
three  hundred  were  officers,  sergeants  and  drummers,  leaving  twenty-six 
thousand  and  six  hundred  bayonets.  Add  twelve  thousand  Spaniards 
under  Freyre  and  Morillo,  and  we  have  a  total  of  forty -three  thousand 
five  hundred  infantry.  The  cavalry  amounted  to  seven  thousand,  and 
there  were  sixty-four  pieces  of  artillery.  •  Hence  about  fifty-two  thousand 
of  ail  ranks  and  arms  were  in  line  to  fight  thirty-eight  thousand  French 
with  more  than  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  some  being  of  the  lai^est 
calibre. 

But  of. the  allies  only  twenty-four  thousand  men  with  fifty-two  guns 
can  be  said  to  have  been  seriously  engaged.  Thirteen  thousand  sabres 
and  bayonets  with  eighteen  guns  were  on  the  left  of  the  Garonne  andor 
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Gonnral  Hill.  Neither  the  lij^ht  division,  nor  Ponsonbv's  heavv  cavalry, 
nor  Hock's  Germans  were  rcallv  enjjRtireil.  VVhoreforc  twelve  thousand 
six  htuiflrod  sabres  and  bayonets  under  Beresford,  nine  thousand  havonets 
under  Freyre,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  Picton's  division  really 
fought  the  battle.  Thus  the  enormous  disproportion  assumed  by  the 
French  writers  disappears  entirely  ;  for  if  the  allies  had  the  advantage  of 
numbers  it  was  chiefly  in  cavalry,  and  horsemen  were  of  little  avail 
against  the  intrenched  position  and  preponderating  artillery  of  the  French 
general. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  claim  to  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  is 
well-founded  and  requires  no  vain  assumption  to  prop  it  up.  Vast  com- 
binations, inexhaustible  personal  resources,  a  clear  judgment,  unshaken 
firmness  and  patience  under  difficulties,  unwavering  fidelity  to  his  sove- 
reign and  his  country,  are  what  no  man  can  justly  deny  him.  In  this 
celebrated  campaign  of  only  nine  montbs,  all  hough  counteracted  by  the 
treacherous  hostility  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  repaired  and  en- 
largfrd  the  works  of  five  strong  places,  and  intrenched  five  great  camps 
with  such  works  as  Marius  himself  would  not  have  disdained ;  once  he 
changf^d  his  line  of  o|>erations,  and  either  attacking  or  defending  delivered 
twenty-four  battles  and  conibats.  Defeated  in  all  he  yet  fought  tljo  last 
as  fiercely  as  the  first,  remaining  unconquered  in  mind,  and  still  inlent 
upon  renewinj;  the  struggle  when  jxiace  came  to  put  a  stop  to  his  prodi- 
gious efforts.  Those  efforts  were  fruitless,  because  Suchet  renounced  him, 
because  the  people  of  the  south  were  apathetic  and  fortune  was  adverse ; 
because  he  was  opposed  to  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  world  at 
the  head  of  unconquerable  troops.  For  what  Alexander's  Macedonians 
were  at  Arbela,  FlannibaPs  Africans  at  Cannte,  Caesar's  Romans  at  Phar- 
salia.  Napoleon's  guards  at  Auslerlitz,  such  were  Wellington's  British 
soldiers  at  this  period.  The  same  men  who  had  fought  at  Vimiera  and 
Taldvera  contended  at  Orthez  and  Toulouse.  Six  years  of  uninterrupted 
success  had  enjirafted  on  their  natural  strength  and  fierceness  a  confi- 
dence  which  rendered  them  invincible.  It  is  by  this  measure  Soult's 
firmness  and  the  constancy  of  his  army  is  to  be  valued,  and  the  equality 
to  which  he  reduced  his  great  adversary  at  Toulouse  is  a  proof  of  ability 
which  a  judicious  friend  would  put  forward  rather  than  suppress. 

Was  he  not  a  great  general  who  being  originally  opposed  on  the  Adour 
by  m»arly  double  his  own  numl>ers,  for  such  was  the  proportion  after  the 
great  detachments  were  withdrawn  from  the  French  army  by  the  emperor 
in  January,  did  yet  by  the  aid  of  his  fortresses,  by  his  able  marches  and 
combinations,  oblige  his  adversary  to  employ  so  many  troops  for  block- 
ades, sieges  and  detached  posts,  that  at  Tonlous*^  his  army  was  scarcely 
more  numerous  than  the  French  ?  Was  it  nothing  to  have  drawn  Wel- 
lington from  such  a  distance  along  the  frontier,  and  force  him  at  last, 
either  to  fight  a  battle  under  the  most  astonishing  disadvantages  or  to 
retre-it  with  dishonour.  And  this  not  because  the  English  general  had 
committed  any  fault,  but  by  the  fe)rce  of  combinations  which,  embracin* 
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all  the  advantages  oflei-ed  by  the  country,  left  him  no  option. 

That  Soult  made  some  mistakes  is  trup,  and  perhaps  the  most  im|)or- 
lant  was  ihil  which  the  emjwror  warned  him  a;^'ainsl,  though  too  late,  ilie 
leaving  so  many  men  in  Bayoniie.  Me  did  so,  he  says,  because  the  place 
could  iu>t  ht>ld  out  fifteen  days  wiihuut  the  intrenched  camp,  and  the 
latter  rcq'iiied  men ;  but  the  n  «ult  proved  Napoleon's  sagacity,  for  the 
allies  m-«de«  no  attempt  to  try  the  strength  of  the  camp,  and  on  the  18lh 
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of  March  Lord  Wellington  knew  not  the  real  force  of  the  garrison.  Up 
to  that  period  Sir  John  Hope  was  inclined  to  blockade  the  place  only, 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  gathering  the  necessary  stores  and  ammunition 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  the  siege,  though  resolved  upon,  was  not 
even  commenced  on  the  14th  of  April,  when  that  bloody  and  most  lamen- 
table sally  was  made.  Hence  the  citadel  could  not,  even  with  a  weaker 
garrison,  have  been  taken  before  the  end  of  April,  and  Soult  might  have 
had  Abb!e*s  division  of  six  thousand  good  troops  in  the  battles  of  Orthez 
and  Toulouse.  Had  Suchet  joined  him,  his  army  would  have  been  nu* 
merous  enough  to  bar  Lord  Wellington's  progress  altogether,  especially 
in  the  latter  position.  Hero  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  sagacity  of 
the  English  general,  who  from  the  first  was  averse  to  entering  France 
and  only  did  so  for  a  political  object,  under  the  promise  of  great  re- 
enforcements  and  in  the  expectation  that  he  should  i»e  allowed  to  organize 
a  Bourbon  army.  What  could  he  have  done  if  Soult  had  retained  the 
twenty  thousand  men  drafted  in  January,  or  if  Suchet  had  joined,  or  the 
people  had  taken  arms  ? 

How  well  Soult  chose  his  ground  at  Toulouse,  how  confidently  he 
trusted  that  his  adversary  would  eventually  pass  the  Garonne  below  and 
not  above  the  city,  with  what  foresight  he  constructed  the  bridge-head  at 
Montauban,  and  prepared  the  difficulties  Lord  Wellington  had  to  en- 
counter, have  been  already  touched  upon.  But  Choumara  has  assumed 
that  the  English  general's  reason  for  relinquishing  the  passage  of  the 
Garonne  at  Portet  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  was  not  the  want  of  pontoons 
but  the  fear  of  being  attacked  during  the  operation,  adducing  in  proof 
Souk's  orders  to  assail  the  heads  of  his  columns.  Those  orders  are  how- 
ever dated  the  31st,  three  days  after  the  attempt,  of  which  Soult  appean 
to  have  known  nothing  at  the  time :  they  were  given  in  the  supposition 
that  Lord  Wellington  wished  to  effect  a  second  passage  at  that  point  to 
aid  General  Hill  while  descending  the  Arriege.  And  what  reason  has 
any  man  to  suppose  that  the  same  general  and  troops  who  passed  the 
Nive  and  defeated  a  like  counter-attack  near  Bayonne,  would  be  deterred 
by:  the  fear  of  a  battle  from  attempting  it  on  the  Garonne  7  The  passage 
of  the  Nive  was  clearly  more  daneerous,  because  the  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  more  difficult,  Soult's  disposable  force  lai^r, 
his  counter-movements  more  easily  hidden  until  the  moment  of  execution. 
At  Portet  the  passage,  designed  for  the  night  season,  would  have  been  a 
surprise,  and  the  whole  army,  drawn  close  to  that  side,  could  have  been 
thrown  over  in  three  or  four  hours  with  the  exception  of  the  divisions 
destined  to  keep  the  French  in  check  at  St.  Cyprien.  Soult's  orders  did 
not  embrace  such  an  operation.  They  directed  Ctauzel  to  fall  upon  the 
head  of  the  troops  and  crush  them  while  in  the  disorder  of  a  later  passage 
which  was  expected  and  watched  for. 

General  Clauzel  having  four  divisions  in  hand  was  no  doubt  a  formi- 
dable enemy,  and  Soult's  notion  of  defending  the  river  by  a  counter-attack 
was  excellent  in  principle ;  but  to  conceive  is  one  thing,  to  execute  is 
another.  His  orders  were,  as  I  have  said,  only  issued  on  the  31st,  when 
Hill  was  across  both  the  Garonne  and  the  Arriege.  Lord  Wellington's 
design  was  then  not  to  force  a  passage  at  Portet,  but  to  menace  that  point, 
and  really  attack  St.  Cyprien  when  Hill  should  have  descended  the 
Arriege.  Nor  did  Soult  himself  much  expect  Clauzel  would  have  any 
opportunity  to  attack,  for  in  his  letter  to  the  minister  of  war  he  said,  the 
positions  between  the  Arriege  and  the  canal  were  all  disadvantageous  to 
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the  French  and  his  intention  was  to  fight  in  Toulouse  if  the  allies  ap- 
proached from  the  so4ah ;  yet  he  still  believed  Hill's  movement  to  be  only 
a  blind,  and  that  Lord  Wellington  would  finally  attempt  the  passage  below 
Toulouse. 

The  French  generars  views  and  measures  were  profoundly  reasoned, 
but  extremely  simple.  His  first  care  on  arriving  at  Toulouse  was  to 
secure  the  only  bridge  over  the  Garonne  by  completing  the  works  of  St. 
Cyprien,  which  he  had  begun  while  the  army  was  still  at  Tarbes.  He 
thus  gained  time,  and  as  be  felt  sure  that  the  allies  could  not  act  in  the 
Arriege  district,  he  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  bridge-head  of 
Montauban  to  secure  a  retreat  behind  the  Tarn  and  the  power  of  esta- 
blishing a  fresh  line  of  operations.  Meanwhile,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion, Lord  Wellington  did  attempt  to  act  on  the  Arriege,  and  the  French 
general,  turning  of  necessity  in  observation  to  that  side,  intrenched  a 
position  on  the  south ;  soon  however  he  had  proof  that  his  first  notion  was 
well-founded,  that  his  adversary  aller  losing  much  time  must  at  last  pass 
below  Toulouse ;  wherefore  he  proceeded  with  prodigious  activity  to  fortify 
the  Mont  Rave  and  prepare  a  field  of  battle  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
fronts  of  the  city.  These  works  advanced  so  rapidly,  while  the  wet 
weather  by  keeping  the  rivers  flooded  reduced  Lord  Wellington  to  inac- 
tivity, that  Soult  became  confident  in  their  strength,  and  being  influenced 
also  by  the  news  from  Paris,  relinquished  his  first  design  of  opposing  the 
passage  of  the  Garonne  and  preserving  the  line  of  operations  by  Montau- 
ban. To  hold  Toulouse  tlten  became  his  great  object,  nor  was  he  diverted 
from  this  by  the  accident  which  befell  Lord  Wellington's  bridge  at  Gre- 
nade. Most  writers,  French  and  English,  have  blamed  him  for  letting 
slip  that  opportunity  of  attacking  Beresford.  It  is  said*  that  General 
Reille  first  informed  him  of  the  rupture  of  the  bridge,  and  strongly 
advised  him  to  attack  the  troops  on  the  right  bank ;  but  Choumara  has 
well  defended  him  on  that  point;  the  distance  was  fifteen  miles,  the  event 
uncertain,  the  works  on  the  Mont  Rave  would  have  stood  still  meanwhile, 
and  the  allies  might  perhaps  have  stormed  St.  Cyprien. 

Lord  Wellington  was  however  under  no  alarm  for  Beresford,  or  rather 
for  himself,  because  each  day  he  passed  the  river  in  a  boat  and  remained 
on  that  side.  His  force  was  not  less  than  twenty  thousand,  including 
sergeants  and  officers,  principally  British  ;t  his  position  was  on  a  gentle 
range,  the  flanks  covered  by  the  Ers  and  the  Garonne ;  he  had  eighteen 
guns  in  battery  on  his  front,  which  was  likewise  flanked  by  thirty  other 
pieces  placed  on  the  led  of  the  Garonne.  Nor  was  he  without  retreat.  He 
could. cross  the  Ers,  and  Soult  dared  not  have  followed  to  any  distance 
lest  the  river  should  subside  and  the  rest  of  the  army  pass  on  his  rear, 
unless,  reverting  to  his  original  design  of  operating  by  Montauban,  he 
lightly  abandoned  his  now  matured  plan  of  defending  Toulouse.  Wisely 
therefore  he  continued  to  strengthen  his  position  round  that  city,  his  com- 
binations being  all  directed  to  force  the  allies  to  attack  him  between  the 
Ers  and  the  Mont  Rave  where  it  seemed  scarcely  possibly  to  succeed. 

He  has  been  also  charged  with  this  fault,  that  he  did  not  intrench  the 
Hill  of  Pugade.  Choumara  holds  that  troops  placed  there  would  have 
been  endangered  without  adequate  advantage.  This  does  not  seem  con- 
clusive.   The  hill  was  under  the  shot  of  the  main  height,  it  might  have 
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been  entrenched  with  works  open  to  the  rear,  and  St.  Pols  brigade  woald 
thus  have  incurred  no  more  danger  than  when  placed  there  without  any 
intrenchments.  Beresford  could  not  have  moved  up  the  led  bank  of  the 
Era  until  these  works  were  carried,  and  this  would  have  cost  men.  his 
therefore  probable  that  want  of  tinnc  caused  Soult  to  neglect  this  advantage. 
He  committed  a  graver  error  during  the  battle  by  falling  upon  Beresford 
with  Taupin^s  division  only  when  he  could  have  employed  D^Armagnac^a 
and  Villattc^s  likewise  in  that  attack.  He  should  have  fallen  on  him  also 
while  in  the  deep  country  below,  and  before  he  had  formed  his  lines  at 
the  foot  of  the  heights.  What  hindered  him  1  Picton  was  repulsed,  Frcyie 
was  defeated,  the  light  division  was  protecting  the  fugitives,  and  one  of 
Maransin's  brigades  withdrawn  from  St.  Cyprien  had  re-enforced  the 
victorious  troops  on  the  extreme  le(\  of  the  Calvinet  platform.  Beresford^s 
column  entangled  in  the  marshy  ground,  without  artillery  and  menaced 
both  front  and  rear  by  cavalry,  could  not  have  resisted  such  an  over« 
whelming  mass,  and  Lord  Wellington  can  scarcely  escape  criticism  for 
placing  him  in  that  predicament. 

A  commander  is  not  indeed  to  refrain  from  high  attempts  because  of 
their  perilous  nature,  the  greatest  have  ever  been  the  most  daring,  and 
the  English  general,  who  could  not  remain  inactive  before  Toulouse,  was 
not  deterred  by  danger  or  difficulty :  twice  he  passed  the  broad  and  rapid 
Garonne,  and  reckless  of  his  enemy's  strength  and  skill  worked  his  way 
to  a  crowning  victory.  This  was  hardihood,  greatness.  But  in  Beres- 
fbrd's  peculiar  attack  he  did  not  overstep  the  rules  of  art,  he  hurtled  against 
them,  and  that  he  was  not  damaged  by  the  shock  is  owing  to  his  good 
fortune,  the  fierceness  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  errors  of  his  adversary. 
What  if  Beresford  had  been  overthrown  on  the  Ers?  Wellington  must 
have  repassed  the  Garonne,  happy  if  by  rapidity  he  could  reunite  in  time 
with  EJiil  on  the  left  bank.  Beresford's  failure  would  have  been  absolute 
ruin,  and  that  alone  refutes  the  French  claim  to  a  victory.  Was  there 
no  other  mode  of  attack  7  That  ran  hardly  be  said.  Beresford  passed 
the  Lavaiir  road  to  assail  the  platform  of  St.  Sypiere,  and  he  was  probably 
80  ordered  to  avoid  an  attack  in  flank  by  the  Lavaur  road,  and  because 
the  platform  of  Calvinet  on  the  side  of  the  Ers  river  was  more  strongly 
intrenched  than  that  of  St.  Sypierc.  But  tor  this  gain  it  was  too  much  to 
throw  his  column  into  l\m  dcop  ground  without  guns,  and  quite  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  army,  seeing  that  the  cavalry  intended  to  maintain 
the  connexion  were  unable  to  act  in  that  miry  labyrinth  of  water-courses. 
If  the  Spaniards  were  judged  capable  of  carrying  the  strongest  part  of  the 
Calvinet  platform,  Beresfurd's  fine  Anglo-Portuguese  divisions  were  surely 
equal  to  attacking  this  same  platform  on  the  immediate  \ei\  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  an  advanced  guard  would  have  sufficed  to  protect  the  led 
flank.  The  assault  would  then  have  been  made  with  unity,  by  a  great 
mass  and  on  the  most  important  point :  for  the  conquest  of  St.  Sypiere 
was  but  a  step  towards  that  of  Calvinet,  but  the  conquest  of  Calvinet 
would  have  Hindered  St.  Sypiere  untenable.  It  is  however  to  be  observed 
that  the  Sponiards  attacked  too  soon  and  their  dispersion  excccnled  all 
reasonable  calculation :  so  panic-stricken  they  were  as  to  draw  from  Lord 
Wellington  at  the  time  the  bitter  observati(»n,  that  he  had  seen  many 
curious  spectacles  but  never  before  saw  ten  thousand  men  running  a  race. 

Sou  It's  retreat  from  Toulouse,  a  model  of  order  and  regularity,  was 
made  in  the  night.  This  proves  the  difficulty  of  his  situation.  Never- 
theless it  was  not  desperate  ,*  nor  was  it  owing  to  his  adversary's  generous 
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forbearance  that  he  passed  unmolested  under  the  allies'  guns  as  an  English 
writer  has  erroneously  assumed.  For  first  those  guns  had  no  ammuni- 
tion, and  this  was  one  reason  why  Lord  Wellington,  though  eager  to  fall 
upon  him  on  the  11th,  could  not  do  so.  On  the  12th  Soult  was  gone, 
and  his  march  covered  by  the  great  canal  could  scarcely  have  been  mo- 
lested, because  the  nearest  point  occupied  by  the  allies  was  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  Soult,  as  some  other  writers 
have  imagined,  ever  designed  to  hold  Toulouse  to  the  last,  it  would  have 
been  an  avowal  of  military  insolvency  to  which  his  proposal,  that  Suchet 
should  join  him  at  Carcassonne  and  retake  the  ofiensive,  written  on  the 
night  of  the  1 1th,  is  quite  opposed.  Neither  was  it  in  the  spirit  of  French 
warfare.  The  impetuous  valour  and  susceptibility  of  that  people  are  ill- 
suited  for  stern  Numantian  despair.  Place  an  attainable  object  of  war 
before  the  French  soldier  and  he  will  ^ake  supernatural  efibrts  to  gain  it, 
but  failing  he  becomes  proportionally  discouraged.  Let  some  new  chance 
be  opened,  some  fresh  stimulus  applied  to  his  ardent  sensitive  temper,  and 
he  will  rush  forward  again  with  unbounded  energy :  the  fear  of  death 
never  checks  him,  he  will  attempt  any  thing.  But  the  unrelenting  vigour 
of  the  British  infantry  in  resistance  wears  his  fury  out;  it  was  so  proved 
in  the  Peninsula,  where  the  sudden  deafening  shout,  rolling  over  a  field 
of  battle  more  full  and  terrible  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  followed 
by  the  strong  unwavering  charge,  of\en  startled  and  appalled  a  French 
column  before  whose  fierce  and  vehement  assault  any  other  troops  would 
have  given  way. 

Napoleon's  system  of  war  was  admirably  adapted  to  draw  forth  and 
augment  the  military  excellence  and  to  strengthen  the  weakness  of  the 
national  character.  His  discipline,  severe  but  appealing  to  the  feelings  of 
hope  and  honour,  wrought  the  quick  temperament  of  the  French  soldiers 
to  patience  under  hardships,  and  strong  endurance  under  fire  ;  he  taught 
the  generals  to  rely  on  their  own  talents,  to  look  to  the  country  wherein 
they  made  war  for  resources,  and  to  dare  every  thing  even  with  the 
smallest  numbers,  that  the  impetuous  valour  of  France  might  have  full 
play :  hence  the  violence  of  their  attacks.  But  he  also  taught  them  to 
combine  all  arms  together,  and  to  keep  strong  reserves  that  sudden  dis- 
orders might  be  repaired,  and  the  discouraged  troops  have  time  to  rally 
and  recover  their  pristine  spirit,  certain  that  they  would  then  renew  the 
battle  with  the  same  confidence  as  before.  He  thus  made  his  troops,  not 
invincible  indeed,  nature  had  put  a  bar  to  that  in  the  character  of  the 
British  soldier,  but  so  terrible  and  sure  in  war  that  the  number  and  great- 
ness of  their  exploits  surpassed  those  of  all  other  nations ;  the  Romans  not 
excepted  if  regard  be  had  to  the  shortness  of  the  period,  nor  the  Mace- 
donians if  the  quality  of  their  opponents  be  considered. 

Let  their  amazing  toils  in  the  Peninsular  war  alone,  which  though  so 
great  and  important  was  but  an  episode  in  their  military  history  be  con- 
sidered. «*  In  Spain  large  armies  tvill  starve  and  smcdl  armies  unU  be 
beaten,^^  was  the  saying  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  this  was  no  light 
phrase  of  an  indolent  monarch,  but  the  profound  conclusion  of  a  sagacious 
ffeneral.  Yet  Napoleon's  enormous  a  rmies  were  so  wonderfully  organized 
that  they  existed  and  fought  in  Spain  for  six  years,  and  without  cessation, 
for  to  them  winters  and  summers  were  alike.  Their  large  armies  endured 
incre^'ible  toils  and  privations  but  were  not  starved  out,  nor  were  their 
small  armies  beaten  by  the  Spaniards.  And  for  their  daring  and  resource 
a  single  fact  recorded  by  Lord  Wellington  will  suffice.    They  captured 
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more  than  one  strong  place  in  Spain  without  any  provision  of  bullets  sare 
those  fired  at  them  by  their  enemies,  having  trusted  to  that  chance  when 
they  formed  the  siege !  Before  the  British  troops  they  fell,  but  how  ter- 
rible was  the  struggle !  how  many  defeats  they  recovered  from,  how  many 
brave  men  they  slew,  what  changes  and  interpositions  of  fortune  occurred 
before  they  could  be  rolled  back  upon  their  own  frontiers!  And  this  b 
the  glory  of  England,  that  her  soldiers,  and  hers  only,  were  capable  of 
overt hrbwing  them  in  equal  battle.  I  seek  not  to  defraud  the  Portuguese 
of  his  well-earned  fame,  nor  to  deny  the  Spaniard  the  merit  of  his  con- 
stancy. England  could  not  alone  have  triumphed  in  the  struggle,  but 
for  her  share  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  let  this  brief  summary 
speak. 

She  expended  more  than  one  hundred  millions  sterling  on  her  own 
operations,  she  subsidized  Spain  and  Portugal  besides,  and  with  her  sup- 
plies of  clothing,  arms,  and  ammunition  maintained  the  armies  of  both, 
even  to  the  guerillas.  From  thirty  up  to  seventy  thousand  British  troops 
were  employed  by  her  constantly,  and  while  her  naval  squadrons  con- 
tinually harassed  the  French  with  descents  upon  the  coasts,  her  land  forces 
fought  and  won  nineteen  pitched  battles  and  innumerable  combats ;  they 
made  or  sustained  ten  sieges,  took  four  great  fortresses,  twice  expelled 
the  French  from  Portugal, preserved  Alicante, Carthagena, Cadiz, Lisbon; 
they  killed,  wounded,  and  took  about  two  hundred  thousand  enemies,  and 
the  bones  of  forty  thousand  British  soldiers  lie  scattered  on  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  the  Peninsula. 

Finally,  for  Portugal  she  reorganized  a  native  army  and  supplied 
officers  who  led  it  to  victory,  and  to  the  whole  Peninsula  she  gave  a 
general  whose  like  has  seldom  gone  forth  to  conquer.  And  all  this  and 
more  was  necessary  to  redeem  the  Peninsula  from  France ! 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  campaigns  furnish  lessons  for  generals  of 
all  nations,  but  they  must  always  be  peculiarly  models  for  British  com- 
manders in  future  continental  wars,  because  he  modified  and  reconciled 
the  great  principles  of  art  with  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  attend  gene- 
rals controlled  by  politicians  who,  dependin^i:  upon  private  intrigue,  prefer 
parliamentary  to  national  interests.  An  English  commander  must  not 
trust  his  fortune.  He  dare  not  risk  much,  however  conscious  he  may  be 
of  personal  resources,  when  one  disaster  will  be  his  ruin  at  home.  His 
measures  must  therefore  be  subordinate  to  this  primary  consideration. 
Lord  Wellington's  caution,  springing  from  that  source,  has  led  friends  and 
foes  alike  into  wrong  conclusions  as  to  his  system  of  war.  The  French 
call  it  want  of  enterprise,  timidity ;  the  English  have  denominated  it  the 
Fabian  system.  These  are  mere  phrases.  His  system  was  the  same  as 
that  of  all  great  generals.  He  held  his  army  in  hand,  keeping  it  with 
unmitigated  labour  always  in  a  fit  state  to  march  or  to  fight;  and 
thus  prepared,  he  acted  indifferently  as  occasion  offered  on  the  ofensive  or 
defensive,  displaying  in  both  a  complete  mastery  of  his  art.  Sometimes 
he  was  indebted  to  fortune,  sometimes  to  his  natural  genius,  but  always  to 
his  untiring  industry,  for  he  was  emphatically  a  pains-taking  man. 

That  he  was  less  vast  in  his  designs,  less  daring  in  execution,  neither 
so  rapid  nor  so  original  a  commander  as  Napoleon,  must  be  admitted,  anid 
being  later  in  the  field  of  glory  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  learned  some- 
thing of  the  art  from  that  greatest  of  all  masters ;  yet  something  besides 
the  difference  of  genius  must  be  allowed  for  the  difierenoe  of  situation: 
Napoleon  was  never,  even  in  his  first  campaign  of  Italy,  so  harassed  by 
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the  French  as  Wellington  was  by  the  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
governments.  Their  systems  of  war  were,  however,  alike  in  principle, 
their  operations  being  necessarily  modified  by  their  different  political  posi- 
tions. Great  bodily  exertion,  unceasing  watchfulness,  exact  combinations 
to  protect  their  flanks  and  communications  without  scattering  their  forces, 
these  were  common  to  both.  In  defence  firm,  cool,  enduring;  in  attack 
fierce  and  obstinate;  daring  when  daring  was  politic,  but  always  operating 
by  the  flanks  in  preference  to  the  front :  in  these  things  they  were  alike, 
but  in  following  up  a  victory  the  English  general  fell  short  of  the  French 
emperor.  The  battle  of  Wellington  was  the  stroke  of  a  battering-ram, 
down  went  the  wall  in  ruins.  The  battle  of  Napoleon  was  the  swell  and 
dash  of  a  mighty  wave,  before  which  the  barrier  yielded  and  the  roaring 
flood  poured  onwards  covering  all. 

Yet  was  there  nothing  of  timidity  or  natural  want  of  enterprise  to  be 
discerned  in  the  English  generaPs  campaigns.  Neither  was  be  of  the 
Fabian  school.  He  recommended  that  commander's  system  to  the  Spa- 
niards, but  he  did  not  follow  it  himself.  His  military  policy  more  resem- 
bled that  of  Scipio  Africanus.  Fabius  dreading  Hannibal's  veterans,  red 
with  the  blood  of  four  consular  armies,  hovered  on  the  mountains,  refused 
battle,  and  to  the  unmatched  skill  and  valour  of  the  great  Carthaginian 
opposed  the  almost  inexhaustible  military  resources  of  Rome.  Lord  Wel- 
lington was  never  loath  to  fight  when  there  was  any  equality  of  numbers. 
He  landed  in  Portugal  with  only  nine  thousand  men,  with  intent  to  attack 
Junot  who  had  twenty-four  thousand.  At  Roli^a  he  was  the  assailant,  at 
Vimiera  he  was  assailed,  but  he  would  have  changed  to  the  oflensive 
during  the  battle  if  others  had  not  interfered.  At  Oporto  he  was  again 
the  daring  and  successful  assailant.  In  the  Talavera  campaign  he  took 
the  initiatory  movements,  although  in  the  battle  itself  he  sustained  the 
shock.  His  campaign  of  1810  in  Portugal  was  entirely  defensive,  be- 
cause the  Portuguese  army  was  young  and  untried ;  but  his  pursuit  of 
Massena  in  1611  was  as  entirely  aggressive,  although  cautiously  so,  as 
well  knowing  that  in  mountain  warfare  those  who  attack  labour  at  a  dis- 
advantage. The  operations  of  the  following  campaign,  including  the 
battles  of  Fuentes  Onoro  and  Albuera,  the  first  siege  of  Badajoz  and  the 
combat  of  Guinaldo,  were  of  a  mixed  character;  so  was  the  campaign  of 
Salamanca:  but  the  campaign  of  Vittoria  and  that  in  the  south  of  France 
were  entirely  and  eminently  offensive. 

Slight  therefore  is  the  resemblance  to  the  Fabian  warfare.  And  for  the 
Englishman's  hardiness  and  enterprise  bear  witness  the  passage  of  the 
Duero  at  Oporto,  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  storming  of  Badajoz, 
the  surprise  of  the  forts  at  Mirabete,  the  march  to  Vittoria,  the  passage  of 
the  Bidassoa,  the  victory  of  the  Nivelle,  the  passage  of  the  Adour  below 
Bayonne,  the  fight  of  Orthez,  the  crowning  battle  of  Toulouse !  To  say 
that  he  committed  faults  is  only  to  say  that  he  made  war ;  but  to  deny 
him  the  qualities  of  a  great  commander  is  to  rail  against  the  clear  mid-day 
sun  for  want  of  light.  How  few  of  his  combinations  failed.  How  many 
battles  he  fought,  vidlbrious  in  all !  Iron  hardihood  of  body,  a  quick  and 
sure  vision,  a  grasping  mind,  untiring  pt^wer  of  thought,  and  the  habit  of 
laborious  minute  investigation  and  arrangement ;  all  these  qualities  he 
possessed,  and  with  them  that  most  rare  faculty  of  coming  to  prompt 
and  sure  conclusions  on  sudden  emergencies.  This  is  the  certain  mark 
of  a  master  spirit  in  war ;  without  it  a  commander  may  be  distinguished, 
he  may  be  a  great  man,  but  he  cannot  be  a  great  captain :  where  troops 
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nearly  alike  in  arms  and  knowledge  are  opposed,  the  battle  generally 
turns  upon  the  decision  of  the  moment. 

At  the  Somosicrra,  Napoleon's  sudden  and  what  to  those  about  him 
appeared  an  insensate  order,  sent  the  Polish  cavalry  successfully  charging 
up  the  mountain  when  more  studied  arrangements  with  ten  times  that  force 
might  have  failed.  At  Talavera,  if  Joseph  had  not  yielded  to  the  impra- 
dent  heat  of  Victor,  the  fate  of  the  allies  would  have  been  sealed.  At  the 
Coa,  Montbrun's  refusal  to  charge  with  his  cavalry  saved  General  Craw- 
furd*s  division,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  gone  far  towards  producing 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal.  At  Busaco,  Massena  would  not  suffer  Ney  to 
attack  the  first  day,  and  thus  lost  the  only  favourable  opportunity  for 
assailing  that  formidable  position.  At  Fuentes  Onoro,  the  same  Massena 
suddenly  suspended  his  attack  when  a  powerful  effort  would  probably 
have  been  decisive.  At  Albuera,  Soult's  column  of  attack,  instead  of 
pushing  forward,  halted  to  fire  from  the  first,  height  they  had  gained  on 
Beresford's  right,  which  saved  that  general  from  an  early  and  total  defeat ; 
again  at  a  later  period  of  that  battle  the  unpremeditated  attack  of  the 
fusiliers  decided  the  contest.  At  Barosa,  Greneral  Graham  with  a  won- 
derful promptitude  snatched  the  victory  at  the  very  moment  when  a  terrible 
defeat  seemed  inevitable.  At  Sabugal,  not  even  the  astonishing  fighting 
of  the  light  division  could  have  saved  it  if  General  Regnier  had  possessed 
this  essential  quality  of  a  general.  At  El  Bodon,  Marmont  failed  to  seize 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  which  occurred  during  the  whole  war  for 
crushing  the  allies.  At  Orthez,  Soult  let  slip  two  opportunities  of  falling 
upon  the  allies  with  advantage,  and  at  Toulouse  he  failed  to  crush  Beresford. 

At  Vimiera,  Lord  Wellington  was  debarred  by  Burrard  from  giving  a 
signal  illustration  of  this  intuitive  generalship ;  but  at  Busaco  and  the 
heights  of  San  Cristoval,  near  Salamanca,  he  suffered  Massena  and 
Marmont  to  commit  glaring  faults  unpunished.  On  the  other  hand  he 
has  furnished  many  examples  of  that  successful  improvisation  in  which 
Napoleon  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  mankind.  His  sudden  retreat  from 
Oropesa  across  the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo;  his  passage  of  the 
Duero  in  1809;  his  halt  at  Guinaldo  in  the  face  of  Marmont's  over- 
whelming numbers  ;  the  battle  of  Salamanca ;  his  sudden  rush  with  the 
third  division  to  seize  the  hill  of  Arinez  at  Vittoria  ;  his  counter-stroke 
with  the  sixth  division  at  Sauroren;  his  battle  on  the  30th,  two  days 
afterwards  ;  his  sudden  passage  of  the  Gave  below  Orthez.  Add  to  these 
his  wonderful  battle  of  Assye,  and  the  proofs  are  cgmplete  that  he  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree  that  intuitive  perception  which  distinguishes  the 
greatest  generals. 

Fortune  however  always  asserts  her  supremacy  in  war,  and  oflen  from  a 
slight  mistake  such  disastrous  consequences  flow  that  in  every  age  and 
every  nation  the  uncertainty  of  arms  has  been  proverbial.  Napoleon's 
march  upon  Madrid  in  1806,  before  he  knew  the  exact  situation  of  the 
British  army  is  an  example.  By  that  march  he  lent  his  flank  to  his  enemy. 
Sir  John  Moore  seized  the  advantage,  and  though  the  French  emperor 
repaired  the  error  for  the  moment  by  his  astonismng  march  from  Madrid 
to  Astorga,  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  was  then  decided.  If  he  had  not 
been  forced  to  turn  against  Moore,  Lisbon  would  have  fallen,  Portugal 
could  not  have  been  organized  for  resistance,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spaniards  would  never  have  suffered  Wellington  to  establish  a  solid  base 
at  Cadiz :  that  general's  afler-successes  would  then  have  been  with  the 
things  that  are  unborn.    It  was  not  so  ordained.     Wellington  was  victo- 
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rious,  the  great  conqueror  was  overthrown.  England  stood  the  most 
triumphant  nation  of  the  world.  But  with  an  enormous  debt,  a  dissatisfied 
people,  gaining  peace  without  tranquillity,  greatness  without  intrinsic 
strength,  ihe  present  time  uneasy,  the  future  dark  and  threatening.  Yet 
she  rejoices  in  the  glory  of  her  arms  1  And  it  is  a  stirring  sound  !  War 
is  the  condition  of  this  world.  From  man  to  the  smallest  insect  all  are 
at  strife  ;  and  the  glory  of  arms,  which  cannot  be  obtained  without  the 
exercise  of  honour,  fortitude,  courage,  obedience,  modesty  and  temperance, 
excites  the  brave  man's  patriotism  and  is  a  chastening  corrective  for  the 
rich  man's  pride.  It  is  yet  no  security  lor  power.  Napoleon,  the  greatest 
man  of  whom  history  makes  mention,  Napoleon,  the  most  wonderful 
commander,  the  most  sagacious  politician,  the  most  profound  statesman, 
lost  by  arms,  Poland,*  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France. 
Fortune,  that  name  for  the  unknown  combinations  of  infinite  power,  was 
wanting  to  him,  and  without  her  aid  the  designs  of  man  aro  as  bubbles 
on  a  troubled  ocean. 


APPENDIX. 
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The  following  extracts  of  letters  are  published  to  avoid  any  fbture  cavils  opot\ 
the  points  they  refer  to,  and  also  to  show  bow  diflScult  it  is  for  the  historian  to 
obtain  certain  and  accurate  details,  when  eyewitnesses,  having  no  wish  to  mia» 
lead,  differ  so  much. 


BATTLE  OP  SALAMANCA. 


Extract  cf  a  fnefnoir  by  Sir  Charles  DalbiaCy  who  tpos  one  ijf  Le  Mar* 

chanfg  brigade  of  heavy  cwoalry. 

'*  Throughout  these  charges  upon  the  enemy,  the  heavy  brigade  vras  oosiip 
ported  by  any  other  portion  of  the  cavalry  whatever;  but  was  followed,  as  rapidly 
as  it  was  possible  for  infantry  to  follow,  by  the  third  division,  which  had  so  glo-  * 
riously  led  the  attack  in  the  first  instance  and  had  so  effisctuaily  turned  the 
enemy*s  extreme  left.** 


Extract  from  a  memoir  by  Colonel  Money  y  who  was  one  of  General 

AnsofCs  brigade  qf  light  cavalry. 

**The  third  division  moved  to  the  right,  and  the  cavalry,  Le  Marchant's  and 
Anson's,  were  ordered  to  charge  as  soon  as  the  tirailleurs  of  the  third  divinon 
began  to  ascend  the  right  flank  of  the  hill....  The  rapid  movement  of  the  cavalry 
which  now  beffan  to  gallop,  and  the  third  division  pressing  them  (the  French), 
they  ran  into  ue  wocxi,  which  separated  them  fVom  the  army ;  we  (Anson's  lisfat 
cavalry)  charged  them  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  from  anotEer 
height;  near  two  thousand  threw  down  their  arms  in  different  parts  of  the  wood, 
and  we  continued  our  charge  thiDugh  the  wood  until  our  brigade  came  into  an 
open  plain  of  ploughed  fields,  where  the  dust  was  so  great  we  could  see  nothmg, 
and  baited ;  when  it  cleared  awa^,  we  found  ourselves  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  a  large  body  of  French  infantry  and  artillery,  formed  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill.  A  tremendous  battle  was  heard  on  the  other  side,  which  prevented  the 
enemy  from  perceiving  na.  At  last  thejr  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  and  gnpe- 
shot,  and  we  retirtd  in  good  order  and  witboat  any  Iom.** 
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JSxtract  of  a  letter  Jro9n  Sir  Henry  Watson^  commanding  the  first  regi- 
ment  of  Fctrtuguese  cavalry  under  General  D*  Urharu 

**  When  Marmont,  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  advanced  his  ]eft«  Lord  Wel- 
lington ordered  down  the  reserve,  of  whicii  the  first  and  tenth  Portuguese  cavalry 
and  two  squadrons  of  the  British  cavalry  under  Captain  Townsend,  now  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Townsend,  formed  a  part  under  Sir  Benjamin  D*Urban.  The 
cavalry  was  pushed  forward  in  contiguous  columns,  and  were  protected  from 
the  enemy  by  a  small  rising  ground,  which,  as  soon  as  I  had  passed,  Iwas  or- 
dered to  wheel  up,  and  charge  the  front  in  line.  The  enemy  had  formed  a 
square,  and  gave  us  a  volley  as  we  advanced,  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth 
remained  en  potence.  In  this  charge  we  completely  succeeded,  and  the  enemy 
appeared  panic-struck,  and  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  our  cutting  and  thrusting 
at  them  m  all  directions  until  the  moment  I  was  about  to  withdraw;  then  a 
soldier,  at  not  more  than  six  or  eight  paces,  levelled  his  musket  at  me,  and 
shot  me  through  the  shoulder,  which  knocked  me  off  my  horse,  where  I  con- 
tinued to  lie  till  the  whole  of  our  infantry  had  passed  over.**         ^ 


Extractfrom  a  letter  qf  (JoUmd  Townsend,  \^h  dragoons. 

• 

**  At  the  battle  of  Salamanca  I  perfectly  recollect  seeing  D*Urban*s  cavalry 
advance  up  the  hill  and  charge  the  French  infantry.  They  were  repulsed,  and 
left  Watson  (now  Sir  Henry),  who  led  his  regiment,  the  first  Portuguese,  badly 
wounded  on  the  field.  ...  I  am  almost  positive  the  French  were  not  in  square, 
but  in  line,  waiting  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  leading  brigade  of  the  third  divi- 
sion, which  gallantly  carried  every  thing  before  it" 


No.  LXIX. 


COPIE  D'UNE  DEPECHE  DE  L'EMPEREUR  AU  MINISTRE  DB  LA 
GUERRE,  RELATIVE  AU  DUC  DE  RAGUSE. 

Drfde,  le  28  Mat,  1812. 

MONSIBUE  LE  Due  DE  FbLTRB, 

Je  vous  renvoie  la  correspondance  d'Espagne.  Ecrivez  au  Due  de  Ragose, 
que  c*est  le  roi  qui  doit  loi  donner  des  directions ;  que  je  suppose  qu^il  s'est  retire 
devant  Lord  Wellington  selon  les  regies  de  la  guerre,  en  Tobligeant  k  tie  masser, 
at  non  en  se  reployant  devant  la  cavalerie  legere;  qu'il  aurait  conserve  des  t^tes 
de,  pont  Bur  TAgueda,  ce  qui  pent  seul  lui  permettre  d^avoir  des  noavelles  de 
Tenneroi  tous  les  jours,  et  de  le  tenir  en  respect ;  que  si,  au  contraire,  il  a  mis 
trentes  lieues  d*intervalle  entre  lui  et  Tennemi,  comme  il  Ta  dej^  fait  deux  fois 
contre  tous  les  principes  de  la  guerre,  il  iaisse  le  general  anglais  mattre  de  se 
porter  oil  il  veut,  il  perd  constamment  Tinitiative,  et  n'est  plus  d*aucun  poids 
dans  les  affaires  d^Espagnc;  que  la  Biscaie  et  le  nord  sont  dans  des  dispositions 
f^cheuses  par  suite  de  Tevacuation  des  Asturies  par  la  division  Bonnet,  que  la 
reoccupation  de  cette  province  n*a  pas  encore  eu  lieu,  que  le  nord  est  expose  k 
de  grands  malheurs,  que  Santona  et  Satnt-Sebaptien  sont  comprocnis,  que  les 
libres  communications  des  guerillas  avec  la  Guiice  et  les  Asturies  par  mer  les 
rendront  formidables,  que  s*il  ne  &iC  pas  reoccupier  promptemeut  les  Asturies,  sa 
position  ne  peut  s*ameIiorer. 
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Recommandez  an  General  Ctfl^irelli  de  reunir  da  vantage  ses  troapes,  et  d*avoir 
tomours  une  colonne  sous  la  main. 

Ecrivez  an  General  l*HuiUier  d*avoir  Poeil  sur  Saint-Sebaetien,  et  d*avoir  ton- 
jours  3,000  homroes  sous  la  main  pour  les  dinger  sur  cette  place  si  elle  avail 
besoin  d'etre  secooroe. 

£n  general,  pour  parer  k  la  mauvaise  manceuvre  et  k  la  mauvaise  direction 
que  le  Due  de  Raguse  donne  k  nos  affiiires,  il  est  neces«iire  d*ayoir  beaucoup  de 
monde  k  Bayonne.  Activez  la  marche  do  3*  et  du  106'  et  de  la  5*  demi-brigade 
provisoire  sur  cette  place.  Tenez-y  deux  g^neraux  de  brigade,  afin  que  le  General 
rHuillier  puisse  toojoors  disposer  de  ses  forces  pour  6tre  en  mesure  d*agir  selon 
les  circonstances. 

Reunissez  un  millier  d*hommes  dee  depdts  de  cavalerie  de  Parmee  d*Espagne, 
et  dirigez-les  en  regiments  de  marcbe  sur  Bayonne. 

Prescrivez  au  General  THuillier  de  tenir  ses  troupes  dans  la  vallee  du  Bastan, 
k  Bayonne,  Saint-Jean  de  Luz,  et  Irun,  en  les  munissant  bien,  les  bara(}uant,  les 
exer^ant,  et  les  formant  Ce  sera  au  moyen  de  cette  ressource  que,  si  le  Due 
de  Raguse  continue  k  fkire  des  bevues,  on  pourra  emp^her  le  mal  de  devenir 
extr^me^ 

Sur  ce,  je  prie  Dieu,  etc. 

(Signe)  Nafolbdn. 

[For  a  second  deipateh  concerning  the  Duke  of  Ragnsa,  see  Appendix,  No.  VII.] 
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LETTRE  DE  M.  LE  DUG  DE  DALMATIE  AU  ROI  D'ESPAGNE. 

SivOU,  12  AoOt,  1812. 

Je  n'avais  re^u  aucune  Muvelle  de  V.  M.  depuis  les  lettres  qu*elle  m*a  fiiit 
Phonoeur  de  m*ecrire  les  6  et'  7  Juillet  dernier.  Enfin  je  viens  de  recevoir  celle 
datee  de  Segovie  le  29  du  m^me  mois.  Les  rapports  publies  par  les  ennemis 
m*avaient  dejk  instruit  des  evenements  survenus  en  Castille^  lesquels  etaient 

*  naturellement  exageres;  V.  M.  a  bien  voulu  en  quelque  sorte  fixer  k  ce  sujet 
mes  idee&  Je  deplore  les  pertes  que  Tarmee  de  Portugal  a  eprouvees.  Dans 
I'etat  ou  etaient  les  affiiires  d'Espagne  une  bataille  ne  devait  se  donner  qu'k  la 
demiere  extremite,  mais  tout  n*est  pas  perdu. 

V.  M.,  apres  m*avoir  communique  les  dispositions  qu*elle  a  faites  depuis  le  6 
(date  de  sa  demiere  lettre)  jusqu*au  19  Juillet,  m^ordonne  comme  unique  res- 
source  d'etacuer  PAndaloosie  et  de  me  dinger  sur  Toldde.  Je  ne  puis  dissimaler 
que  cette  disposition  me  paratt  fort  extraordinaire.  J*etais  loin  de  Denser  que 
v.  M.  s*y  serait  determinee.  Le  sort  de  PEspagne  est-il  done  decide  1  V.  M. 
veut-elle  sacrifier  le  royaume  k  la  capitale?  et  a-t-elle  la  certitude  de  la  con- 

*  server  en  prenant  ce  parti  ?  Enfin  Tevacuation  de  TAndalousie  et  ma  marche 
sur  Toldde  sont-elles  runique  ressource  qui  nous  restc  ?  Je  vais  me  preparer  k 
cette  disposition  que  je  regarde  comme  dee  plus  funestes  poor  Tbonneurdee 
armes  imperialet,  le  bien  du  service  d»  rempereur  et  Tinterdt  de  V.  M.,  dans 
I'espoir  qu*a?ant  qo'elle  s*execute,  V.  M.  Taura  ehan^^  ou  modifiee  suivant  lee 

eDpositions  que  j^ai  eu  Thonneur  de  lui  (aire  le  19  Juillet,  le  8  de  ce  mois,  et  par 
.  le  Colonel  Desprez. 

Pai  rhonneor  d*adresser  k  V.  M.  triplieata  de  ma  lettre  du  8  de  ce  mois.  En 
me  referant  anx  observations  et  propositions  qo'elle  renferme,  si  V.  M.  ne  prend 
pas  des  dispoeitioiM  en  consequence,  je  considdre  Tevacuation  de  toute  TEspagne 
comme  deoid6e:  oar  il  faut  que  V.  If.  ae  pennade  que,  du  moment  que  moa 
moavemeni  sera  commenee,  je  semd  auvi  nir  aoixuite  miUe  ennemii^  lenueUi 
ne  me  donneront  pas  le  temps  ni  k  liberta  de  prandM  k  diredioo  que  V.  IL 
VOL*  iv*  88       « 
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m'indiqne,  et  qui  se  reaniront  a  ceux  qui  ont  penetre  en  Oaslille  et  m'empMw- 
ront  de  eejoanier  sur  le  Tage,  encore  inoinB  d  arriver  li  Madrid. 

11  n'y  a  qu*un  inoyen  poor  retablir  les  afliiires:  que  V.  M.  vienoe  en  Andi- 
kosie  et  qu'elle  y  am^ne  toutes  les  troapes  de  I'arroee  du  centre,  de  Tarmee  de 
Portugal,  de  Pannee  d*Aragon,  auxquelles  ses  ordres  pourroot  parvenir,  qoaod 
bien  m^me  tout  le  royaume  de  Valence  devrait  6tre  evacue.  Qu'importe  k  V. 
M.  de  conserver  Madrid  si  eile  perd  le  royaume  1  Philippe  V.  en  sortit  troia  ftit 
et  y  rentra  en  souverain.  Du  moment  que  nooa  aurona  8oixante>dix  oa  qaatre> 
vingt  mille  Fran^aia  reunis  dans  le  midi  de  PEspagne,  le  th^Atre  de  la  guerre 
est  change ;  Parin^e  de  Portugal  se  trouve  d^gagee  et  elle  pent  se  reporter  sue- 
cessivemeut  jusqu^au  Tage.  &ailleur8  ce  serait  sans  inconvenient  qa*elle  gardftt 
Burgos  et  la  rive  gauche  de  PEbre,  et  que  tout  Tespace  compris  entre  elle  et  la 
Sierra  Morena  fCkt  k  la  disposition  des  ennemis  jusqu^a  ce  <|ue  dee  reofi>rt8  vins- 
sent  de  France  et  que  Teropereur  eiit  po  prendre  des  dispositions. 

Le  sacrifice  une  fois  fait  il  n*y  a  plus  moyen  d*y  remedier.  Les  annees  im- 
pdriales  en  Espagne  reuassent  TEbre,  d'oii  peut-dtre  la  famine  les  chassera;  les 
a&ires  de  Tempereur  dans  le  nord  de  TEurope  peuvent  s*en  ressentir;  l*Am^ 
rique,  qui  vient  de  declarer  la  guerre  k  PAngleterre,  fera  peut-^tre  la  pais.  V. 
M.  a  sansdoute  reflechi  a  toutes  les  consequences  d^un  pareil  changement;  It 
perte  momentanee  de  Madrid  et  des  Castillcs  est  nulle  pour  la  ^litique  de  Tem- 
pereur,  elle  pcut  se  reparer  en  phis  ou  moins  de  temps.  La  perte  d'une  bataille 
par  I'armee  de  Portugal  n*est  qu'un  grand  duel  qui  se  repare  Sgalement,  mais  k 
perte  de  TAndalousie  et  la  levee  du  siege  de  Cadix  sont  des  evenements  dont  les 
efiets  seront  ressentis  dans  toute  PEurope  et  dans  le  nouveau  monde.  Enfin,  en 
fiddle  sujet  de  Tempereur,  je  dois  declarer  li  V.  M.,  que  je  ne  crois  pas  les 
a&ires  d'Espa^ne  assez  desesperees  pour  prendre  un  parti  aussi  violent  Pen- 
trevoia  encore  du  remdde  si  V.  M.  veut  prendre  les  dispositions  que  j*ai  propoeeee: 
tout  en  me  preparant  a  Texecution  de  ses  ordres,  je  me  permets  de  lui  demander 
de  nouvelles  instructions  Pai  surtout  Thonneur  de  prior  V.  M.,  d*ordonner  que 
les  communications  de  TAndalousie  avec  Toldde  soient  r^tablics,  et,  qaelqae 
evenement  qui  survienne,  de  vouloir  bien  fkire  prendre  k  Tarmee  da  centre  la 
direction  de  Despefias  Perroe  on  d*Almaden,  pour  se  joindre  k  Tarmee  du  midL 
Alors  je  reponds  de  tout,  et  j*executerai  les  dispositions  que  j*ai  enoncees  dans 
ma  lettre  du  8  de  ce  mois. 

Je  suis,  etc,  etc.,  #6. 


No.  LXXI. 


LETTRE  DE  M.  LE  MARSHAL  DUG  DE  DALMATIE  A  M.  LE  MINISTRE 

DE  LA  GUERRE,  A  PARI& 

MoiisnniR  lb  Dvc,  .  4 

Toute  communication  de  I'Andalousie  avec  la  France  etant  interrompae  et 
n^ajrant  rien  re^u  depuis  les  premiers  jours  de  Mai;  depuis  un  mois  le  roi  ayant 
meme  retire  les  troupes  qui  etaient  dans  la  Manche  et  ne  pouvant  ooromuniqoer 
avec  Madrid,  j*entreprends  de  faire  parvenir  mes  rapports  &  V.  El  par  le  voie  de 
mer.  Si  le  b&timent  que  je  fais  k  cet  efiet  partir  de  Malaga  peat  arriver  k  Ma^ 
seille,  Tempereur  sera  plus  t6t  instriiit  de  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  le  midi  de  I'Es- 
pagne  et  de  la  position  de  son  armee. 

A  ce  Rujet  j'ai  Phonneur  d'adresser  kV.E.  oopie  des  demiers  rapports  que  j*ai 
faits  au  roi,  lesquels  conUennent  lee  representations  que  j*ai  cm  devoir  eoumetire 
k  S.  M.  poor  le  bien  du  service  de  Temperettrt  la  conservatioo  des  conqodtee  et 
rhonnear  des  armes  imp^rialea. 
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Je  ne  miw  iostruit  des  malheurs  que  l*armee  de  Portugal  a  eprouves  que  par 
les  bruits  populaires  et  les  rapports  de  rennemi :  car  le  roi,  en  in*ecrivant  le  29 
JuUlet  de  Segovie,  ne  ni*en  a  donne  aucun  detail.  Je  dois  done  ni*iniaginer  que 
les  pertes  que  nous  avons  iaites  en  Castille  sent  beaucoup  ezagerees,  et  j*en  tire 
la  consequence  que  les  affaires  de  I'empereur  en  Espagne  ne  sent  pas  aussi  deses- 
perees  que  le  roi  parait  en  toe  persuade.  Cependant  S.  M.,  aprds  6tre  reste 
vingt^trois  jours  sans  m'ecrire,  lorsque  les  ennemis  etaieat  en  plein  mouvement 
et  que  S.  M.  se  portait  avec  quatorze  mille  horomes  de  Tarmee  du  centre  k  la 
rencontre  du  Due  de  Raguse,  qui,  sans  Tattendre,  s*etait  engage  precipitamment 
et  eprouvait  une  defaite ;  le  roi,  dis-je,  en  me  faisant  part  le  29  Juillet  de  ses 
mouvements,  me  donna  l^ordre  formel  d*evacuer  rAndalousie  et  de  me  diriger 
8ur  Toldde,  et  il  roe  dit  ezpressement  que  c*est  Tunique  ressource  qui  nous 
reste. 

Je  suis  loin  de  partager  Tavis  de  S.  M.,  je  crois  fermement  qu*il  est  possible 
de  mieuz  &ire  et  que  tout  pent  s^arranger  en  attendant  que,  aaprds  les  ordres 
de  Fempereur,  V.  £.  ait  pu  mettre  les  armees  qui  sont  dans  le  nord  de  TEspagne 
k  m^me  de  reprendre  les  operations,  ainsi  que  j*en  fais  la  proposition  a  S.  M. 
dans  les  lettres  dont  je  mets  ci-joint  copies.  Mais  mon  devoir  est  d^obeir,  et  je 
me  ebargerais  d*une  trop  grande  responsabilite  si  j*eludais  Texecution  de  Tordre 
formel  d  evacuetque  le  roi  m*a  donne. 

Je  vais  done  me  preparer  k  executer  cette  disposition  que  je  rcgarde  comme 
funeste,  puisqu'clle  me  force  a  livrer  aux  ennemis  des  places  de  guerre  suscep- 
tibles  d*une  bonne  defense  tout  approvisionnees,  des  ^tablissements  et  un  ma- 
teriel d*artillerie  immense,  et  de  laisser  dans  les  hdpitaux  beaucoup  de  malades 
que  leur  situation  et  le  manque  de  transport  ne  permettent  point  d*emmener. 
Je  ne  ferai  cependant  mon  mouvement  que  progressivement,  et  je  ne  negligerai 
aucun  soin  pour  qu^il  ne  reste  en  arridre  rien  de  ce  qui  peut  ^tre  utile  a  1  armee. 

Je  ne  puis  encore  assurer  que  je  ferai  ce  mouvement  par  Toldde,  car,  du  mo- 
«nent  qu*il  sera  entrepris,  je  serai  suivi  par  soixante  mille  ennemis  qui  se  joindront 
aux  divisions  que  Lord  Wellington  aura  dejk  portees  sur  le  Tage.  Ainsi  il  est 
possible  que  je  me  dirige,  par  Murcie,  sur  Valence,  suivant  ce  que  j*apprendrai 
ou  les  nouveaux  ordres  que  je  reeevrai  du  roi. 

Dans  cet  etat  de  cboses,  je  ne  puis  dissimuler  k  V.  £.,  que  je  regarde  Teva- 
cuation  de  TEspagne,  au  moins  jusqu*^  TEbre,  comme  decides  du  moment  que 
le  roi  m*ordonne  d^evacuef'^KAndalousie  et  de  me  diriger  sur  Tolede :  car  il  est 
bien  certain  qu*il  ne  sera  pft0  possible  de  rester  en  position  sur  le  Tage,  ni  dans 
les  Castilles,  et  que,  dds  lors,  les  conqu^tes  des  armes  imperiales  en  Espagne, 
dont  Tempereur  avait  ordonne  la  conservation,  sont  sacritiees. 

A  ce  sujet  ie  ne  puis  me  defendre  de  reflechir  sur  d*autres  evenements  qui  se 
passent.  J*ai  lu  dans  les  journaux  de  Cadix,  que  Tambassadeur  du  roi  en  Russic 
avait  joint  Tarmee  russe,  que  le  roi  avait  fait  des  insinuations  au  gouvernement 
insurge  de  Cadix,  que  la  Suede  avait  fait  un  traite  avec  l*Angleterrc,  et  que  le 
prince  hereditaire  avait  demande  k  la  regence  de  Cadix  deux  cent  cioquante 
Espagnols  pour  sa  garde  personnelle.  (Avant-hier  un  parlementaire,  que  le 
General  Semele  avait  envoye  k  I'escadre  anglaise  pour  reclamer  des  prisonniers, 
resta  pendant  quelques  instants  k  bord  de  Tamiral,  et  on  lui  montra  une  frep;ate 
qui,  dit-oD»  est  destinee  k  porter  en  Angleterre,  et  ensuite  en  Suede,  les  deux 
cent  cinquante  Espagnols  que  le  Prince  Bernadotte  demande  pour  sa  garde  per- 
sonnelle.) Enfin  j'ai  vu  dans  les  mdmes  journaux,  que  Moreau  et  Blncber 
etaient  arrives  k  Stockholm,  et  que  Rapatel,  aide  de  camp  de  Moreau,  etait  k 
Londres.  Je  ne  tire  aucune  consequence  de  tons  ces  faits,  mais  j'en  serai  plus, 
attentif  Cependant  j*ai  cru  devoir  d^poser  mes  craintes  entre  les  mains  de  six 
generaux  de  i*arm6e,  aprds  avoir  exige  d'eux  le  serment  qu'ils  ne  reveleront  ce 
que  je  leur  ai  dit  qu'k  Tempereur  lui-mdme  ou  nux  personnes  que  SL  M.  aura 
sp^ialement  ddleguees  pour  en  recevoir  la  declaration,  si  auparavant  ^e  ne  puis 
moi-m^me  en  rendre  compte.  II  est  pourthnt  de  mon  devoir  de  manitester  i  V. 
£.,  que  je  crains  que  le  but  de  toutes  les  faoases  dispositions  que  Ton  a  prises,  et 
celui  des  intrigues  qui  ont  lieu,  ne  soient  de  Ibrcer  les  armees  imperiales  qui  sont 
en  Espagne  li  repasser  au  moins  l*Ebre,  et  ensnite  de  fnr^nter  cet  dvenement 
comme  T'unique  ressoorce  (exprenkm  du  roi,  lettre  do  29  Juillet,)  dans  Peap^ 
ranee  d*eii  profiter  par  qaelque  arnuigement 
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Mes  craiotes  sont  peut4tre  mai  foadeefl»  mais  en  pareille  ntuation  il  wit 
mieux  lea  pouBBer  k  Pextrtoe  que  d*dtre  negligent,  d*autant  plui  que  cet  cnintoi 
et  ma  sollicitiide  tournent  au  bien  du  service  de  Fempereur  et  &  k  stn^  de 
Tarmee  dont  le  commandement  m'est  oonfie. 

J^ai  rbonoeur  de  prier  V.  £.  de  vouloir  bien,  n  ma  lettra  lui  parvient,  la 
mettre  le  plus  t6t  possible  sous  les  yeuz  de  Tempereur,  et  d'aasurer  S.  M.  que 
moi  et  son  armee  du  midi,  nous  serons  toujours  dignes  de  sa  sopr^me  ooafianoe. 
Je  desire  bien  vivement  que  V.  £.  puiase  rae  &ire  savoir  que  mes  depdchea  hu 
aont  parvenues,  et  surtout  recevoir  par  elle  lee  ordies  de  Sa  Majeste. 

J*ai  Phonneur,  etc. 

(Signe)  Due  db  Daui am. 


No.  LXXII. 


LETTRE  DU  COLONEL  DESPREZ  AU  RDI  D'ESPAGNE. 

Partfl,  U  22  SepUmbr9^  1813. 
SntB, 

Je  suis  arrive  k  Paris  hier,  21  du  courant  Je  me  suis  sur-le-cbamp  presents 
chez  la  ministre  de  la  ffuerre  et  je  lui  ai  remis  la  lettre  de  V.  M.,  ainai  ^e 
celles  de  M»  le  Marecbal  Jourdan.  S.  K  m*a  questionne  sur  les  affaires  d*£!a> 
pagne,  mais  sans  me  demander  mes  depdcbes  pour  Tempereur.  Elle  m'a.  sui- 
vant  les  intentions  de  V.  M.,  pourvu  des  ordres  dont  j'ai  besoin  pour  poursuivra 
ma  route  avec  celerite. 
^-  Ce  matin  le  ministre  m'a  fait  appeler  et  j*ai  eu  avec  lui  une  longue  conference, 

n  m*a  presse  de  ro'expliquer  avec  franchise  sur  ce  que  j^avais  pu  remarqoer 
pendant  mon  sejour  en  Andalousie,  mV  temoigne  quelque  inquietude  sur  rin- 
fluence  que  pouvait  exercer  le  marecbal  tant  sur  Tarmee  que  sur  les  autorites 
civiles.  llarappele  les  intrigues  de  Portugal,  el  ft  conclu  en  me  disant  qo^il 
depouillait  devant  moi  le  caractere  de  ministre  poof  ^causer  avec  un  homme  de 
votre  confiance,  et  que  les  services  que  vous  lui  aviez  rendus  k  Tepoque  de  sa 
disgrace  devaient  £tre  pour  V.  M.  une  garantie  du  desir  qu*il  avait  d*agir  sui- 
vant  ses  intentions.  Quelque  franches  que  m*aient  paru  ces  ouvertures,  je  n*ai 
pas  cru  devoir  parler  de  la  partie  la  plus  delicate  de  ma  mission.  J*ai  seulement 
repondu  que  Tannee  du  midi  serait  toujours  celle  de  Tempereur,  que  lorsque  S. 
M.  enverrait  ses  ordres  determines,  ellc  serait  obeie,  et  que  tout  ce  que  j^avais 
entendu  en  Andalousie  ne  me  laissait  k  ce  sujct  aucune  doute.  Au  reste,  ma 
conversation  avec  le  Due  de  Feltre  m*a  prouve  qu*aucune  lettre  de  la  nature  de 
celle  dont  je  suis  porteur  ne  lui  etait  encore  par  venue,  et  cela  est  pour  ma  mis- 
sion une  circonstance  favorable. 

J*ai  cause  avec  S.  K  de  la  resistance  que  les  chefs  de  I'armee  fran^aise  en 
Espagne  avaient  toujours  opposee  aux  ordres  de  V.  M.  II  a  declare  que  tons 
avaient  ete  mis  sous  vos  ordres  et  sans  aucune  restriction,  qu'avant  son  depart 
Fempereur  avait  temoigne  son  etonnement  sur  les  doutes  que  manifestaient  k 
cet  egard  les  lettres  de  Y.  M.,  et  qu*il  avait  ordonne  que  Ton  fit  connaitre  see 
intentions  d^une  maniere  encore  plus  positive.  J*ai  cite  la  lettre  oil  le  marecbal 
Suchet  s'autorise  d*une  phrase  du  Prince  de  Neuch4tel,  celles  du  General  Dor- 
senne  et  du  General  Caffiirelli.  II  paralt  que  tons  les  obstacles  qui  poavaient 
entraver  Texecution  de  vos  ordres  ont  ete  leves  par  des  instructions  adresset 
Dost^rieurement  aux  generaux  en  chef  Quant  k  la  d^sobeissance  fbrmelle  da 
Marecbal  Soult,  S.  E.  a  dit  d*abord  que  V.  M.  avait  le  droit  de  lui  dter  Je  com- 
mandement, mais  elle  est  convenu  ensuite  qu^une  demarche  semUable  ne  pou- 
vait etre  faite  que  par  Tordre  exprds  de  Tempereur. 

Le  ministre  est  aussi  entre  dans  quelques  details  sur  les  afihires  isilitaires : 
les  ordres  donnas  par  V.  M.  et  par  le  Marecbal  Jourdan,  aux  diveraes  epoqaes  da 
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la  campagne,  ont  eu,  mVt-il  dit,  I'approbation  generale,  et  ce  qu'a  ecrit  Tempe- 
reur  depuis  qu'il  a  appris  la  bataille  de  Salamanque  prouve  quMl  donne  entidre- 
ment  droit  k  V.  M.  J'opinion  publique  k  cet  egard  est  encore  plus  prononcee  que 
celle  des  hommes  en  place*  et  je  ne  pais  exprimer  k  V.  M.  avec  quelle  rigueur 
8ont  juges  en  France  les  Uarechaux  Soalt  et  Marmont 

Le  Due  de  Feltre  m'a  parle  du  mouvement  sur  Blasco  Sancho.  Peut-^tre, 
a-t-il  dit,  Tempereur  reprochera  un  peu  d'heaitation ;  execute  deux  jours  plus  t6t 
il  aurait  produit  les  plus  heureux  effets.  V.  M.  se  rappelle  que  j'avais  prevu  cette 
objection,  et  je  ne  serai  point  embarrassee  pour  y  repondre. 

8.  £.  a  cm  que  j*allais  aupres  de  Pempereur  pour  solliciter  de  nouveaux  ren- 
fbrts;  elle  m'a  dit  que  la  guerre  de  Russie  avait  jusqu*4  present  absorbe  tous  les 
moyens,  qu*il  etait  loin  de  pouvoir  envoyer  les  troupes  sur  lesquelles  paraissait 
compter  M.  le  Marechal  Jourdan,  que  Ton  pourrait  seulement  pourvoir  k  la  perte 
materielle  &ite  par  I'armee  de  Portugal.  II  paratt  que  les  nouvelles  troupes 
envoyees  en  Espagne  ne  s'eldvent  pas  au  de\k  de  vingt  mille  homme&  Au  reste, 
la  grande  victoire  remportee  par  Tempereur  fera  probablement  prendre  des  dis- 
positions plus  fuvorablcs  aux  afliiires  de  la  Peninsule. 

Le  Due  de  Feltre  a  re^u  des  nouvelles  du  General  Clauzel.  Ce  general  an- 
nonce  que  Tarmee  anglaise  marche  vers  le  nord,  que  Lord  Wellington  s'est  de 
sa  personne  porta  vers  le  Duero,  que  Tarmee  de  Portugal  s'est  ralliee,  que  ses 
pertes  sont  beaucoup  moindres  qu'on  ne  I'avait  cm,  que  le  General  Foy  avait  fait 
'  un  mouvement  pour  delivrer  Astorga  et  Tordesillas,  mais  que  de}k  ces  deux  places 
s'etaient  rendues ;  que  Ton  pourrait  accuser  de  faiblesse  les  deux  gouverneurs, 
et  que  peut-^tre  la  conduite  de  celui  de  Tordesillas  devait  6tre  jugee  plus  severe- 
ment  encore. 

J*ai  parle  au  ministre  de  la  position  embarrassante  dans  laquelle  me  mettait  le 
decret  du  23  Aoti:  il  a  repondu  que  je  pouvais  6ans  inconvenient  me  presenter 
k  I'empereur  avec  les  decorations  du  grade  que  m'a  donne  V.  M, ;  ^ue  ce  n'^tait 
point  centre  les  officiers  k  votre  service  que  le  decret  avait  ete  dirig^,  et  qu'il 
serait  modifie  en  leur  iaveur. 

J'ai  rbonneur  de  pr6venir  V.  M.  que  je  partirai  ce  soir  de  Paris ;  je  poursui- 
vrai  sans  m'arrdter  ma  route  jusqu'au  quartier  general  de  Tempereur. 

J'ai  rbonneur  de  mettre  aux  pieds  de  V.  M.  Thommage  de  mon  profound  re- 
spect et  de  mon  entier  devouement 

-f!^    (Signe)  Lb  Colonel  Dbifbez. 
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LETTRE  CONFIDENTIELLE  ECRITE  AU  ROI  PAR  M.  LE  DUG  DE 

FELTRE. 

Paris,  10  Nooemhre,  1813. 
Sirs, 

La  lettre  cbiffiree  que  V.  M.  m*a  ecrite  de  RequeSa  le  18  Octobre,  m'est  par- 
venue  il  y  a  quelques  jours,  et  je  Tai  sur-le-cbamp  transmise  k  rempereur,qui 
ne  la  recevra  toutefois  que  dix-neuf  jours  apr^  le  depart  de  cette  mdme  lettre 
de  Paris.  A  la  distance  oil  I'empereur  se  trouve  de  sa  capitale,  il  est  des  cboees 
sur  lesquelles  la  politique  ibrce  k  former  les  yeux,  da  moins  momentanement 
Si  la  conduite  de  M.  le  Marechal  Due  de  DalmcUe  est  equivoque  et  caateleuse, 
si  ses  demarches  preaentent  le  mdme  aspect  que  celles  qu  il  paratt  avoir  foites  et 
et  qui  ont  precede  I'abuidon  du  Portugal  apras  la  prise  d'Oporto,  il  viendra  tm 
moment  ou  Tempereur  pourra  Ten  pmiir  s'il  le  juge  convenable,  et  peut-^tre  esU 
il  moins  dangereuz  oil  il  est  (}u'il  ne  le  aerait  ici,  oil  quelqaes  factienz  oat  pu, 
du  lein  memo  det  priaoiM  qu  let  reifinrmaieiitt  mediter,  en  Talneiice  do  I'empe- 
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reur,  une  revolution  contrc  Tempereur  et  sa  dynastie,  et  preaqae  I'ejwcater,  le2 
et  le  3  OcUibre  dernier.  Je  pease  done,  sire,  qu'il  est  prudent  de  ne  pas  poasssr 
k  bout  le  Marecbal  Due  do  Dalmatie,  tout  en  contrariant  sous  main  les  deaiarebeB 
aoibitieuses  qu'il  pourrait  tenter,  et  en  s*as6urant  de  la  fidelita  des  principaoz 
officiers  de  Tarmee  du  midi  en?ers  Teropereur  et  m6me  de  celle  des  Espsgnok 
qu*ii  traino  k  sa  suite.  L*arme  du  ridicule,  qu*il  est  facile  de  manier  en  cette 
occasion,  suffra,  ce  me  semble,  pour  dejouer  ses  coupables  projets  a*ils  exislent, 
et  le  ramener  k  son  devoir,  sauf  ^  faire  prendre  par  k  suite  des  pcacautknis  pour 
quUl  ne  s'en  ecarte  jamais. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  je  suis  inoontestablement  dans  la  n^cessite  d'attendre  les 
ordres  de  Tempereur  sur  le  contenu  de  la  lettre  de  V,  M.,  datee  de  Requena  le 
18  Octobre.  £lle  voit  par  la  presente  que  je  partage  ses  sentiments  «ur  Tolyet 
dont  elle  traite.  Je  viens  d'etre  aasez  heureux  pour  donner  k  Tempereur  ei  il  sa 
&mine  de  nouvelles  preuves  de  ma  fidelite  et  de  men  attachement,  et  je  snis 
assure  que  si  V.  M.  coonatt  les  details  de  ma  conduite  le  2  et  le  3  Octobre,  elle 
la  trouvera  conforme  aux  sentiments  que  je  me  suis  fait  un  plaiair  de  lai  exprimer 
en  faveur  de  Tempereur  et  de  sa  fiunille  au  moment  o<^  j*ai  pris  conge  de  V.  li. 
k  Luneville  il  y  a  quelques  annees,  etc,  etc. 

(Signe)  Doc  ds  Fbltb^ 

Note. — It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  this  letter,  that,  notwithstandinff  the 
Duke  of  Feltre*s  professions  of  attachment,  he  was  soon  afterwards  one  or  the 
most  zealous  courtiers  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  the  emperor. 

The  constancy  with  which  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  served  that  great  man  is  well 
known. 


B. 


COLONEL  DESPREZ  TO  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

■  S%x    Pariif  3  Janmer^  1813. 
Sire,  ^.w*' 

J*ai  eu  Pbonneur  d*annoncer  k  V.  M.  mon  arrivee  k  Paris.  Mais  j'ai  d^  en 
me  servant  de  la  voie  de  Testafette,  user  d*une  extreme  discretion.  La  reine 
m^ayant  conseille  de  vous  ecrire  avec  quelque  detail  et  ayant  daigne  m*offi*ir  de 
faire  partir  ma  lettre  par  le  premier  coorrier  qn'elle  expedierait,  j*en  profite  pour 
rend  re  compte  k  V.  M.  de  ma  mission  et  pour  lui  faire  connaitre  une  partie  des 
eveneraents  dont  j*ai  €ie  temoin. 

Je  suis  arrive  k  Moscou  le  18  Octobre  au  soir.  L*empereur  venait  d'apprendre 
que  Tavant-garde,  commande  par  le  Roi  de  Naples,  avait  ete  attaquee  et  forcee  li 
la  retraite  avec  une  partie  de  son  artillerie.  Dejk  le  depart  etait  resolu  et  les 
troupes  se  mettaient  en  mouveroent  On  m'annon^a  k  S.  M.,  qui  repondit  d*aboni 
d*une  manidre  peu  favorable.  Cependant,  au  milieu  de  la  nuit,  on  me  fit  appeler. 
Je  remis  k  Tempereur  les  dep^hes  dont  V.  M.  m*avait  charge,  et,  saos  les  ouvrir, 
il  me  questioona  sur  leur  contenu.  Puis  il  fit  sur  les  operations  de  la  campegne 
une  partie  des  objections  qu*avait  prevues  V.  M. 

11  dit  que  le  mouvement  en  faveur  de  Tarm^e  de  Portugal  avait  ete  commence 
trop  tiird,  qu*il  aurait  pu  6tre  fait  un  mois  plus  tdt,  que  lui  m6me  avait  dicte  la 
conduite  k  tenir  dans  cette  circonstance,  lorsqu'en  1806  il  avait,  sans  bMter, 

Juitte  Madrid  pour  marcher  aux  Anglais  qui  s'etaient  avances  jusqu*&  Vallaikdid. 
e  repondis  que  V.  M.  s^etait  mise  en  marche  peu  d*heures  apres  la  diTiskn 
Palombini,  qu'elle  avait  d(i  attendre  cette  division  pour  cooduire  vers  Tarmee  de 
Portugal  un  renfort  tel  que  le  succds  ne  pCit  6tre  dooteux ;  qn*elle  avait  d^aotant 
moins  cm  devoir  precipiter  son  mouvement,  que  M.  le  Marechal  Marmoot  avait 
ecrit  plusieurs  fbis  qu*il  ae  croyait  trop  fiiible  pour  lutter  seal  centre  Tarmee 
anglaiae,  que  ce  marechal  avait  ete  mattre  da  temps,  qu'il  n*avait  point  ete  batta 
dans  sa  position  wir  le  Duero,  maif  bien  mn  on  champ  de  faatailfe  dans  leqael 
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rien  ne  I'avait  force  de  s'eogager.  L'empereur  pretendit  ensoite  que  V.  M., 
apr^  avoir  appria  la  perte  de  la  bataille  de  Salamanque,  aorait  6fk  se  porter  sur 
le  Duero  et  rallier  Tarmee  de  Portugal.  Je  rappelai  alors  le  mouvemeDt  fait  du 
Guadarama  vers  Se^ovie  et  la  position  critique  dans  laquelle  vous  avatt  laisse  le 
Due  de  Raguse,  qui  avait  lui-mdme  propose  ce  mouvemenL  L'empereur  dit 
qu*il  connaissait  trds-bien  tous  les  reproches  qu'4  cet  egard  on  pouvait  faire  au 
Marechal  Marmont  II  ajouta  que  rarmec  du  centre  ayant  fait  sa  retraite  sur 
Madrid,  elle  aurait  dii  garder  plus  longtemps  les  defiles  du  Guadarama,  qu*oa 
avait  trop  tdt  passe  le  Tage,  que  du  moins  ce  mouvement  ayant  ete  resoiu,  il 
fallait  ne  point  kisser  de  gamison  au  Retiroi  briser  tous  les  affiits,  emporter  lea 
aigles,  et  broiler  les  efiets  d*babillement ;  qu*il  n*avait  jamais  considere  ce  poste 
que  comme  propre  k  contenir  la  population  de  Madrid,  que  I'ennemi  etant  maltre 
de  la  campagne,  on  devait  Tabandonner,  et  que  de  toutes  les  fiiutes  de  la  cam- 
pagne  c'etait  celle  qu^il  avait  le  moins  coa^ue.  Je  repondis  k  cette  objection 
ainsi  que  j'en  etais  convenu  avec  V.  M. 

L*empereur,  en  venant  ensuite  k  la  lettre  du  Due  de  Dalmatie,  me  4it  qu*elle 
lui  etait  dejk  parvenue  par  une  autre  voie,  maia  qu*il  n*y  avait  attache  aucune 
importance;  que  le  Marechal  Soult  s'etait  trompe;  qu*il  ne  pouvait  s*occuper 
de  semblables  pauvretis  dans  un  moment  ah  U  etaii  d  la  ikte  de  cinq  cent  miUe 
hommes  etfaisaU  des  choses  immenses  (ce  sont  ses  expressions);  qu  au  reste  lea 
soup^ons  du  Due  de  Dalmatie  ne  Tetonuaient  que  faiblement;  que  beaucoup  de 
ffeneraux  de  Tarm^e  d'Espagne  les  partafreaient  en  pensaient  que  V.  M.  pr^ferait 
TElspagne  k  la  France ;  qu*il  savait  parfaitement  qu'elle  avait  le  ccsur  fran^aia, 
mais  quo  ceux  qui  la  jugeaient  par  ses.discours  devaient  avoir  une  autre  opinion. 
II  ajouta  que  le  Marechal  Soult  etait  la  seule  t6te  militaire  qu*il  eut  en  I^pagne, 

2ui*l  ne  pouvait  Ten  retirer  sans  compromettre  Tarmee,  que  d^ailleurs  on  devait 
tre  parfaitement  tranquille  sur  ses  intentions,  puisquMl  venait  dVpprendre,  par 
les  joumaux  anglais,  qu*il  evacuait  TAndalousie  et  se  reunissait  aux  armees  du 
centre  et  d*Aragon,  que  cette  reunion  oper^e  on  devait  6tre  assez  en  force  pour 
reprendre  Tofiensive ;  que  d*ailleurs  il  n*avait  point  d'ordres  k  envoyer,  ou*i]  ne 
savait  point  en  donner  de  si  loin,  qu'il  ne  se  dissimulait  point  Tetendue  du  mal« 
et  qu*il  regrettait  plus  que  jamais  oue  V.  M.  n*ait  point  suivi  le  conseil  qu*il  lui 
avait  donne  de  ne  pas  retoumer  en  Espagne ;  qu*il  etait  inutile  que  je  repartisse, 
et  que  je  resterais  k  Parmee  oik  Ton  m'emploierait. 


qu(   ^         .  .     .  .      . 

Moscou,  et  que,  puisque  j'etais  officier  du  genie,  je  serais  change  de  diriffer,  sooa 
les  ordres  du  Due  de  Trevise,  les  travaux  et  le  defense  du  iSemlin.  Je  re^us 
en  consequence  un  ordre  ecrit  du  Prince  de  Neuch&tel. 

Lorsque,  aprds  Pentidre  evacuation  de  Moscou,  le  corps  de  M.  le  Marechal 
Mortier  eut  rejoint  Tarmee*  je  demandai  et  j*obtins  d*y  rester  attache  jusqu*4  ce 
que  je  fusse  exp^die.  Je  craignais  que  si  je  restais  au  quartier  general  on  ne 
m*y  design&t  des  fbnctions  qui  seraient  un  nouvel  obstacle  k  men  retour.  Je 
pensai  que  peut-^tre  on  eviterait  d'envoyer  k  V.  M.  un  temoin  des  evenements 
qui  se  passaient,  et  je  preferai  attendre  qu*une  occasion  favorable  se  presentAt. 
Etant  arrive  a  Wilna  peu  de  temps  aprds  le  depart  de  Tempereur,  ie  demandai 
au  Due  de  Bassano,  et  il  me  donna  l*autorisation  de  venir  attendre  des  ordres  k 
Paris.  J*ai  cu  Thonneur  d*annoncer  ^  V.  M.,  dans  une  autre  lettre,  que  Taltera^ 
tion  de  ma  sante  me  for^it  k  suspendre  men  retour  en  Espagne. 

L'armee,  au  moment  oti  je  la  quittai,  etait  dans  la  plus  afireuse  detresse. 
Depuis  longtemps  dejk  la  desorganisation  et  les  pertee  etaient  efirayantes,  Tar- 
tillerie  et  la  cavalerie  n*existaient  plus.  Tous  les  corps  etaient  confondus.  Les 
soJdats  marchaient  pdle-m^le  et  ne  songaient  qu*&  prolonger  machinalement  leur 
existence ;  quoique  Tennemi  flit  sur  nos  flancs,  chaque  jour  des  roilliere  d'hommes 
isoles  se  repandaient  dans  les  vilages  voisinb  de  la  route  et  tombaient  entre  les 
mains  des  Cosaques.  Cependant,  quelqne  grand  que  soit  le  nombre  des  prison- 
niers,  celui  des  morts  Test  incomparablement  davantage.  II  est  iropoasiDle  de 
peindre  jusqu'^  quel  point  la  disette  s'est  fait  sentir  pendant  plus  d*Bn  mois;  il 
n*y  eut  point  de  distributions ;  les  chevaux  morts  teient  la  seule  reaiource,  et 
bien  soavent  lei  suureclMiiz  wikom  maiiqiMueDt  de  pain.    La  rigueiir  da  dimat 
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rendait  U  diaette  plus  meartridre,  cbaque  nuit  noos  laiesioiiB  aa  bivac  ploaiean 
centaines  de  morta.  Je  crois  pouvoir,  sans  exagerer,  porter  k  cent  mille  le 
Dombre  qu*on  a  perdu  ainsi,  et  peindre  avec  assez  de  v^rite  la  situation  des 
choses  en  disant  que  rarmee  est  morte :  la  jeune  garde,  qui  faisait  partie  da 
corps  aaquel  j'etais  attache,  etait  forte  de  huit  mille  bommes  lorsque  noos  afooe 
quitte  Moscou,  &  Wilna  elle  en  comptait  k  peine  quatre  cents.  Tons  les  aatres 
corps  d'armee  tont  reduits  dans  la  m^rne  proportion,  et  la  retraite  ayant  dfk  se 
prolonger  au  deI4  da  Nieraen,  je  sois  coovaincu  que  vingt  mille  hommea  o'aorant 
pas  atteint  la  Vistule.  On  croyait  k  Tarmee  que  beaucoup  de  soldats  avaient  prii 
les  devants  et  qu*ils  se  rallieraient  lorsqu^on  poorrait  suspendre  le  monvemeot 
retrograde.  Je  me  sois  assure  du  contraire ;  k  cinq  lieues  du  quartier  gen^ia], 
je  ne  rencontrai  plus  d'hommes  isoles  et  je  connus  bien  alors  la  profondeur  de 
la  plaie.  Une  phrase  ponrrait  donner  k  V.  M.  une  idee  de  Tetat  des  choaes: 
depuis  le  passage  du  Niemen  un  corps  de  huit  cents  Napolitains,  le  seal  corps 
qui  eiit  conserve  quelques  consistance,  &isait  Tarridre  garde  d'one  arroee  fraiicaise, 
fbrte  nagudre  de  trois  cent  mille  bommes. 

II  est  impossible  d'ezprimer  jusqu'^  quel  point  le  desordre  etait  cootagieox: 
les  corps  reonis  des  Dues  de  Bellune  et  de  Regg^o  comptaient  trente  mille 
hommea  au  passage  de  la  B^resina,  deux  jours  apr^  ils  etaient  dissous  comme 
le  reste  de  Tarmee.  Envoyer  des  renforts  c*etait  augmenter  les  pertes,  et  Ton 
reconnut  enfin  qu*il  fallait  emp^ber  les  troupes  neuves  de  se  mettre  en  contact 
avec  cette  multitude  en  desordre  k  laquelle  on  ne  peut  plus  donner  le  nom  d*ar- 
mee.  Le  Roi  de  Naples  disait  hautement  qu'en  lui  laissant  le  commandement 
I'empereur  avait  exige  le  plus  grand  sacrifice  qu*il  pCit  attendre  de  son  devooe- 
ment  Les  fbrces  physiques  et  morales  du  Prince  de  Neuch&tel  etaient  entidre- 
roent  epuisees. 

8i  maintenant  V.  M.  me  demandait  quel  doit  6tre  le  terme  du  mouvemeot 
retrograde,  je  lui  repondrais  que  Tennemi  est  mattre  de  le  fixer.  Je  ne  crois 
pas  que  les  Prussiens  fassent  de  grands  efibrts  pour  idefendre  leor  territoire.  M. 
de  Narbonne,  que  j*ai  vu  k  Berlin  et  qui  etait  charge  de  lettres  de  Tempereor 
poor  le  Roi  de  Prusse,  m'a  dit  (jne  les  dispositions  de  ce  prince  et  de  son  premier 
ministre  etaient  fiivorables,  mais  il  ne  se  dissimulait  pas  que  celles  de  la  nation 
ne  soot  pas  les  m^mes.  Dtej^  plusieurs  rixes  s'etaient  engagees  entre  les  habi- 
tants de  Berlin  et  des  soldats  de  la  garnison  fran9aise;  et  en  traversant  la  Prusse 
j*ai  eu  liea  de  m^assurer  que  Ton  ne  pouvait  gudre  iMipter  sur  cette  alliee  de 
notivelle  date. 

II  paratt  aussi  que  dans  Tarmee  autrichienne  les  officiers  declamaient  publiqne- 
ment  contre'la  guerre. 

Quelque  triste  que  soit  ce  tableau,  je  crois  Tavoir  peint  sans  exageration  et 
Tavoir  observe  de  san^-firoid.  Mon  opmion  sur  Petendue  du  mal  est  la  m^me  qae 
lorsque  j*etais  plus  voisin  du  theatre  de  la  guerre.... 

(Signe)  Dbspabz. 
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DEPECHE  DE  L'EMPEREUR  AU  MINISTRE  DE  LA  GUERRE, 

RELATIVE  AU  DUG  DE  RAGUSE. 

Gkiart,  le  2  Septembre,  1812. 
Monsieur  le  Due  oe  Feltrg, 

J*ai  re^u  le  rapport  de  Due  de  Raguse  sur  la  bataille  du  22  Juiilet    11  est 

impossible  de  rien  lire  de  plus  insignifiant:   il  y  a  plus  de  fatras  et  plus  de 

rouages  que  dans  une  horloge,  et  pas  un  mot  qui  fasse  connaitre  Tetat  reel  des 

xhoses.    Voici  ma  manidre  de  voir  sur  cette  affaire,  et  la  conduite  que  vous 

devez  tenir. 
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Vous  attendrez  que  le  Due  de  Ra^se  soil  arrive,  qu'il  aoit  remis  de  sa  bles- 
sure,  et  k  peu  prds  entidrement  retabli.  Vous  lui  demanderez  alors  de  repondre 
categoriquement  k  ces  questions : 

Pourquoi  a-t-il  livre  faataille  sans  les  ordres  de  son  general  en  chef  1  Pourquoi 
nVt-il  pas  pris  des  ordres  sur  le  parti  qu*il  devait  suivre,  subordonne  au  systdme 
general  pour  mes  armees  d*£8pagne?  II  y  a  14  un  crime  d'insubordination  qui 
est  la  cause  de  tous  les  malheurs  de  cette  affaire,  et  quand  m^me  il  n*e{lt  pas 
ete  dans  Tobligation  de  se  mettre  en  communication  avec  son  general  en  chef 
pour  executer  les  ordres  qu*il  en  recevrait,  comment  a>t-il  pu  sortir  de  sa  defen- 
sive sur  le  Duero,  lorsqoe,  sans  un  grand  effort  d'imagination,  il  6tait  ftcile  de 
concevoir  qu*il  pouvait  6tre  secouru  par  Tarrivee  de  la  division  de  dragons,  d*une 
trentaine  de  pidces  de  canon,  et  de  plus  de  quinze  mille  bommes  de  troupes 
(hin^aises  que  le  roi  avait  sous  la  main  ?  Et  comment  pouvait-il  sortir  de  la 
defensive  poor  prendre  Toffensive  sans  attendre  la  reunion  et  le  secours  d'lm 
corps  de  seize  a  dix-sept  mille  hommes? 

Le  roi  avait  ordonne  k  I'armee  du  nord  d'envoyer  sa  cavalerie  k  son  secours ; 
elle  etait  en  marche.  Le  Due  de  Raguse  ne  pouvait  Tignorer,  poisqne  cette 
cavalerie  est  arrivee  le  soir  de  la  bataille.  De  Salamanque  k  Burgos  il  y  a  biea 
des  marches.  Pourquoi  n'a-t-il  pas  retarde  de  deux  jours  pour  avoir  le  secours 
de  cette  cavalerie,  qui  lui  etait  si  importante?  II  &udrait  avoir  une  explication 
sur  les  raisons  qui  ont  porte  le  Duo  do  Raguse  4  ne  pas  attendre  les  ordres  de 
son  general  en  chef  pour  livrer  bataille  sans  attendre  les  renforts  que  le  roi, 
comme  commandant  superieur  de  mes  armees  en  Espagne,  pouvait  retirer  de 
Tarmee  du  centre,  de  l*armee  de  Valence  et  de  I'Andalousie.  Le  seul  ibnd  de 
Parmee  du  centre  foornissait  x|uinze  mille  hommes  de  pied,  et  deux  mille  cinq 
cents  chevaux,  lesquels  pouvaient  dtres  rendus  dans  le  m^me  temps  que  le  Due 
de  Raguse  fiiisait  fiattre  eon  corps,  et  en  prenant  dans  see  deux  armdes  le  roi 
pouvait  lui  amener  quarante  mille  hommes.  Ei^fin,  le  Due  de  Raf  use  sachant 
que  quinze  cents  chevaux  etaient  partis  de  Burgos  pour  le  rejoinore,  comment 
ne  les  a-t-il  pas  attendus  1 

En  faisant  coincider  ces  deux  circonstances,  d*avoir  pris  I'offensive  sans  Tordre 
de  son  general  en  chef,  et  de  ne  pas  avoir  retarde  la  bataille  de  deux  jours  pour 
ne  pas  recevoir  quinze  mille  bommes  d*infanterie  que  lui  amenait  le  roi,  et  quinze 
cents  chevaux  de  Tarm^e  du  nord,  en  est  fonde  k  penser  que  ce  marechal  a  craint 
que  le  roi  ne  participftt  atUMpcds  de  la  bataille,  et  qu*il  a  sacrifi6  k  la  va^ite  la 
gloire  de  la  patrie  et  PavaSSge  de  mon  service. 

Donnez  orare  aux  generaux  divisionnaires  d*envoyer  les  etats  de  leor  pertes. 
II  est  intolerable  qu*on  rende  des  comptes  faux  et  qu'on  me  dissimule  la  verite. 
Prescrivez  au  General  Clauzel,  qui  commando  Tarmee,  d*envoyer  la  situation 
avaot  et  apres  la  bataille.  Demandez  egalement  aux  chefs  de  corps  des  situa- 
tions cxactes.  Finalement,  vouz  ferez  connattre  au  Duo  de  Raguse,  en  temps 
opporcun,  combien  je  suis  indiffne  de  la  conduite  inexplicable  qu*il  a  tenue,  en 
n^attendant  pas  deux  jours  que  les  secours  de  Tarmee  du  centre  et  de  Tarmee  du 
nord  le  rejoignissent. 

J^attends  aveo  impatience  Tarrivee  du  general  aide  de  camp  du  roi  pour  avoir 
des  renseignements  precis.    Ce  qu^il  a  ecrit  ne  signifie  pas  grand*  chose. 

(Signe)  Nafolion. 
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No.  LXXV. 


A. 


EXTRACT  FROM  GENERAL  SOUHAM'S  DESPATCH  TO  THE  MINISTER 

OF  WAR.    BRIVIESCA,  20  OCTOBER,  1812. 

Par  votre  lettre  du  6  Octobre  vous  ro*avez  annonce  que  le  Due  de  Dalmatie 
venait  de  reunir  son  armee  k  Grenade  et  k  Jaen,  et  que  le  roi  allait  ee  mettre 
incessamment  en  communication  avec  ce  marechal  pour  marcher  de  concert 
8ur  Madrid.  En  consequence  de  ces  mouvements  je  resolus  de  marcher  a  )a 
rencontre  de  Tennemi,  et  de  le  forcer  k  lever  le  siege  de  Burgos.  Le  18  toute 
mon  armee  se  mit  en  mouvement  sur  troia  colonnes,  et  le  19  elle  occupait  lea 

Seitions  ainsi  qu*il  suit:  la  droite  k  Termino,  le  centre  sur  les  hauteurs  de 
onasterio,  et  la  eauche  k  Villa  Escuso  la  Solana  et  Villa  Escuso  la  Somhria. 
La  journee  du  20  devait  6tre  celle  du  combat,  lorsque  je  regus  a  1' instant,  k  deux 
heures  du  matin,  par  un  aide  de  camp,  une  lettre  de  S.  M.  C.  qui  m'ordonne  de 
ne  point  engager  d*afl&ire  generale,  et  d*attendre  que,  par  see  manoeuvres,  Lord 
Wellington  soit  force  d*evacuer  sa  position  de  Burgos :  ainsi  il  me  faut  renoncer 
k  tous  mes  projels,  et  non  sans  un  violent  chagrin,  car  je  puis  assurer  V.  R  que 
taion  armee  eta  it  parfaitement  disposee,  et  que  j*aurais  pu  comb^ttre  Tennemi 
avec  avantage.  Uependant  Tarmee  n*a  de  vivres  que  pour  quatre  jours,  et  & 
cette  epoque,  si  Lord  Wellington  n'est  point  en  retraite,  je  serai  force  de  Tatti- 
quer.  Pentrevois  moins  de  peril  de  marcher  en  avant  que  de  retrograder.  Dans 
un  instant  oil  le  moral  du  soldat  commence  k  se  rafiermir,  tout  mouvement  en 
arriere  produit  le  plus  mauvais  effei,  ^ 

(Signe)  CoMTB  Souham. 


B. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  TWO  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  THE  DUKE  OF  FELTRE 
TO  KING  JOSEPH,  DATED  PARIS,  8  OCT.,  AND  19  NOV.,  1812. 

On  one  of  the  letters  is  the  following  note,  in  pencil,  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton :  '*  Advantage  of  English  newspapers.*' 

**  Sirs, 

*'J'ai  rhonneur  d'adresser  ci-joint  k  V.  M.  quelques  extraits  des  joumauz 
anglais  les  plus  recants,  dont  j'ai  choisi  ce  qui  pourrait  ^tre  de  quelque  inter^t 
dans  les  circonstances  actuelles." 

"  Sire, 

"J'ai  I'honneur  d'adresser  ci-joint  k  V,  M.  plusieurs  extraits  des  joumaux 
anglais,  contenant  quelques  faits  utiles  ou  interessants  k  connaitre." 


These  extracts,  taken  from  the  Courier,  Morning  Post,  Times,  Alfred,  States- 
man, and  Morning  Chronicle,  contained  minute  details  upon  the  numbers,  situa- 
tion, and  destination  of  the  Sicilian,  Spanish,  and  Anglo-Portuguese  armies,  and 
the  most  exact  account  of  the  re-enforcements  sent  from  England.  In  fine  a 
complete  system  of  intelligence  for  the  enemy. 
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No.  LXXVI. 

EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  FROM  MARSHAL  JOURDAN  TO  COLONEL 

NAPIER. 

« 

**Soi$y  sous  Eliclef  14  Jantfier,  1829. 

**  Le  10  Novembre,  1812,  les  armees  du  midi,  de  Portuga],  et  du  centre  se 
trouvaient  leunies  eur  la  Tormes.  Vous  connaissez  la  position  qu*occupait 
Tarmee  des  allies.  Cette  position  ayant  ete  bien  reconnue,  dans  la  journee  du 
11,  par  le  roi,  accompagne  du  Due  de  DaUnatie,  de  plusieure  generaux,  et  de 
moi,  je  proposai  de  passer  la  Tormes,  gueable  presque  partout  entre  Villa-Gonzala 
et  Huerta,  et  de  nous  porter  rapidement  sur  Ualvarissa  de  Ariba,  qui  se  trouvait 
au  centre  de  la  ligne  des  ennemi&  J'esperais  ^ue  Lord  Wellington  ne  pourrait 
^viter  la  bataille ;  et  j'etais  d'avis  que  nous  devions  (aire  tous  noe  efforts  pour  le 
forcer  k  Taccepter ;  me  flattant  qu*avec  une  armee  de  quatre-vingt  mille  hommeB, 
dont  dix  mille  de  cavalerie,  et  cent  vingt  pidces  de  canon*  nous  etions  en  6tat 
de  remporter  un  brillant  succds,  sur  le  ni^me  champ  de  bataille  oii  quelques 
mois  auparavant  nous  avions  essuyi  un  revers. 

*'Le  Due  de  Dalmatie,  n*etant  pas  de  mon  avis,  proposa  d*a11er  passer  It 
Tormds,  k  des  gues  qu*il  avait  reconnus  k  deux  lieues  au-dessus  d'Alba ;  ce  parti 
etait  sans  doute  plus  prudent ;  mais  il  avait,  suivant  moi,  Tinconvenient  que  je 
voulais  eviter,  c*e8t-&-dire,  qu*il  laissait  k  nos  adversaires  la  facilite  de  se  retirer 
sans  combattre.  Cependant  comme  je  n*etais  rev6tu  d*aucun  commandement, 
tandis  que  le  Due  de  Dalmatie  avait  sous  ses  ordres  les  deux  tiers  de  I'armee,  le 
roi  ju^ea  convenable  d*adopter  son  plan,  et  lui  en  confia  I'ex^cution ;  vous  en 
connaissez  le  resultat :  il  fut  tel  que  je  Tavais  prevu. 

**Permettez-moi,  monsieur,  d*ajouter  une  reflexion.  II  me  semble  que  Lord 
Wellington,  decide  a  battre  en  retraite,  aurait  dti  commencer  k  Toperer  le  14 
Novembre,  iour  oil  nous  franchimes  la  Tormds.  En  se  mettant  en  mouvement 
que  le  15,  il  se  trouva  dans  la  necessite  de  defiler  devant  nous  pendant  une  partie 
de  la  journee ;  et  sans  le  minvais  temps,  et  surtout  sans  beaueoup  trop  de  cir- 
conspection  de  notre  cdte,  il  edi  peut-itre  couru  quelque  danger. 

**  On  a  publie  que,  pendant  leur  retraite,  les  allies  ne  perdirent  que  cinquante 
ou  soixante  tu^  cent  cinquante  blesses,  cent  soixantenJix  prisonniers.  II  est, 
cependant,  certain  que  le  nombre  de  prisonniers  anglais,  portugais,  et  espagnols, 
conduits  au  quartier  general  k  Salamanque,  etait,  le  20  Novenobre,  de  trois  mille 
cinq  vingt." 


The  justice  of  the  raar8ba]*s  opinion  as  to  Lord  Wellington  having  stayed  too 
long  on  the  Tormes  is  confirmed  by  the  following  note  of  a  conversation  held 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  subject 

**  Lord  Wellington  would  have  fought  the  French  on  the  old  position  of  the 
Arapiles  in  1812,  notwithstanding  their  superior  numbers,  but  he  stayed  too  long 
at  Salamanca.'* 

*  Then  numben  are  soroewhit  below  tboie  I  have  iMrigned  to  the  French  army ;  my 
calculation  was  made  from  the  imperial  mutter-rolls,  but  the  difference  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  lensth  of  time  woich  elapsed  when  Marshal  Jourd^n  wrote  this  letter. 
His  numbers  are  eyidently  from  memory,  and  probably  he  did  not  mean  to  include  the 
king's  guards  and  Spaniards. 


/ 
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I 

THE  DUKE  OF  FELTRE  MINISTER  OF  WAR  TO  THE  KING  OF 

SPAIN. 

ParU,  U  29  Janvier,  1813. 

SiRB, 

J'ai  ea  ThoDnear  d'ecrire  k  V.  M.  le  4  de  ce  mois,  pour  lai  (aire  conoattre  les 
iDtentioDB  de  Tempereur  au  sujet  des  affiiires  d*E8pagDe,  et  la  necessite  de 
transporter  le  quartier  f^eiieral  de  Madrid  k  Valladolid.  Gette  d6p^he  a  6te 
expediee  par  duplicata  et  triplicata,  et  j'jgnore  encore  si  elle  est  parvenue  a  V. 
M.  Depuis  sa  dep^he  de  Madrid  du  4  Decembre  je  suis  prive  de  ses  lettrei, 
et  ce  long  silence  me  prouve  que  les  communications  de  Madrid  &  Vittoria 
restent  constamment  interceptees.  II  est  vrai  que  les  operations  du  General 
Cafiarelli,  qui  8*est  porte  avec  toutes  ses  troupes  disponiblcs  sur  la  c6te  de  Biscaie 

Sour  digagcr  Santona,  fbrtement  menace  par  Tennemi,  et  parcourir  la  c6te,  a 
onne  aux  bandes  de  la  Castille  une  facilite  entidre  d*lntercepter  la  route  de 
Burgos  k  Vittoria.  Les  demidres  nouvelles  que  je  re^ois  i  Tinstant  de  rarm^ 
de  Portugal  sont  du  5  Janvier.  A  cette  epoque  tout  y  etait  tranquille«  m&is  je 
Tois  toujours  la  mtoe  difficulte  pour  coromuniquer. 

Ce  etat  de  choses  rend  toujours  plus  necessaire  de  s^occuper  trds-sSrieuaement 
et  tr^s-instamment  de  balayer  les  provinces  du  nord,  et  de  les  delivrer  enfin  de  ces 
bandes  qui  ont  augmente  en  force  et  en  consistance  li  un  point  qui  ezige  indi- 
spensablement  toute  notre  attention  et  tous  nos  efforts.  Cette  pensee  a  tellement 
attire  Tattention  de  Tempereur  que  S.  M.  I.  m*a  reit^re  quatre  fois  successiTement 
Tordre  exprds  de  renouveler  encore  Texpression  de  ses  intentions  que  j'ai  dejjk 
adressee  a  V.  M.  par  ma  lettre  du  4  Janvier,  pour  I'engager  k  revenir  k  Valla- 
dolid, k  garder  Madrid  par  une  division  seulement,  et  a  concentrer  ses  forces 
de  manidre  a  pouvoir  envoyer  des  troupes  de  Tarmee  de  Portugal  vers  le  nord« 
en  Navarre  et  en  Biscaie,  afin  de  delivrer  ces  provinces,  et  d*y  retaUir  la 
tranquillite. 

Le  General  Reille,  egalement  frappe  de  P^tat  des  choses  dans  le  nord  de 
TEspagne,  a  bien  compris  la  necessite  de  prendre  un  parti  decisif  k  cet  ^aid. 
II ma  transmis  k  cette  occasion  la  lettre  qu*il  a  eu  1  honneur  d*ecrire  k  V.  M. 
le  13  Octobre  dernier ;  et  j*ai  vu  qu*il  lui  a  present^  un  tableau  firappant  et  vrai 
de  la  situation  dee  afiaires,  qui  vient  entidrement  k  Tappui  de  ma  depdche  du  4 
courant 

Quant  a  Toccupation  de  Madrid,  Tempereur  m*ordonne  de  mettre  sous  les 
yeux  de  V.  M.  le  danger  qu^il  y  aurait  dans  Tetat  actuel  des  affiiires  de  vouloir 
occuper  cette  capitale  comme  point  central,  et  d'y  avoir  encore  des  hdpitaax  et 
etablissements  qu*il  faudrait  abandonner  k  Tennemi  au  premier  mouvement  pro- 
nonc^  qu*il  feral t  vers  le  nord.  Cette  consideration  seule  doit  Temporter  sur 
toute  autre,  et  je  n*y  ajouterai  que  le  dernier  mot  de  Tempereur  k  ce  smet :  c'est 
que  toutes  les  convenances  dans  la  position  de  I'Europe  veulent  que  V.  M.  occupe 
ViUladolid,  et  pacific  le  nord.  Le  premier  objet  rempli  &cilitera  beaucoup  le 
second,  et  pour  y  contribuer  par  tous  les  movens,  comme  pour  economiser  un 
temps  precicux,  et  mettre  a  profit  T inaction  des  Anglais,  je  transmets  directe- 
ment  aux  generaux  commandant  en  chef  les  armies  du  nord  et  de  Portugal,  les 
ordres  de  Tempereur  pour  que  leur  execution  ne  sou  fire  aucun  retard,  et  que 
ceux  de  V.  M.  pour  appuyer  et  consolider  leurs  operations  n^eprouvent  ni  lenteur 
ni  difficulte  lorsqu^ils  parviendront  k  ces  generaux.  Je  joins  ici  copie  de  roes 
lettres,  sur  lesquelles  j*ai  toujours  reserve  les  ordres  que  V.  M.  jugera  a  Q^nopos 
de  donner  pour  Tentiere  execution  de  ceux  d^  Tempercur. 

Ma  lettre  etait  terminee  lorsq'un  aide  de  camp  de  M.  le  Marechal  Jourdan  est 
arrive  avec  plusieurs  dep^hes,  dont  la  dernidre  est  du  24  Decembre.  J'ai  eu 
fioin  de  les  mettre  sous  les  yeux  de  Tempereur,  mais  leur  contenu  ne  saurait  rien 
changer  aux  intentions  de  a.  M.  I.  et  ne  pent  que  confirmcr  les  observations  qui 
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se  trouvent  dans  ma  lettre.    Paurai  rhonneur  d*ecrire  encore  k  V.  M.  par  le 
retour  de  Tofficier  porteur  des  dep^ches  de  M.  le  Marechal  Jourdan. 
Je  suis,  avec  respect^  aire,  de  V.  M.  le  U^bumble  et  trddK>bei88ant  scrviteur, 

Le  ministre  de  la  guerre, 
(Signe)        Dug  db  Feltrb. 


LXXVIII. 

THE  DUKE  OP  FELTRB  TO  THE  KING  OP  SPAIN. 

Pant,  2e  3  F^rier,  18ia 

Depois  1ft  lettre  que  j*ai  ea  Thonneur  d*ecrire  a  V.  M.  le  29  Janvier,  Temp^ 
reur,  apr^  avoir  pris  connaissance  des  d^peches  apportees  par  Taide  de  camp  de 
M.  le  Marechal  Jourdan,'roe  charge  encore  de  r^terer  son  intention  fbrmelie  et 
d^jd  deux  ibis  transmise  k  V.  M.,  qu*elle  porte  son  quartier  general  k  Valladolid, 
afin  de  pouvoir  B*occuper  efficacement  de  soumettre  et  pacifier  le  nord.  Par  une 
coos^uence  n^essaire  de  se  cbangement,  Madrid  ne  doit  6tre  occupe  que  par 
Textremit^  de  la  «iuche,  de  manidre  a  ne  plus  faire  partie  essentielle  de  la  posi- 
tion g^n^rale  et  a  pouvoir  ^re  abandonn6  sans  inconvenient,  au  cas  qu*i1  soit 
n^ce^ire  de  se  r^unir  sur  un  autre  point  Cette  nouvelle  disposition  procure  k 
V.  M.  les  mojens  de  &ire  refluer  des  forces  considerables  dans  le  nord  et  jusqu'A 
PAragon,  pour  y  detruire  les  rassemblements  qui  existent,  occuper  en  force  tous 
les  points  importants,  interdire  Paccds  des  cdles  aux  Anglais,  et  op6rer  la  soo- 
mission  entidre  du  pays.  II  est  done  d*une  importance  extreme  pour  parvenir  k 
ce  but,  de  profiter  de  Tinaction  des  Anglais,  qui  permet  en  ce  moment  Tomploi 
de  tous  nos  movens  contre  les  insurgea  et  doit  amener  prompteipent  leur  entidre 
destruction,  si  les  operations  enterprises  pour  cet  effet  soiit  conduites  avec  Tac- 
tivite,  F^nergie  et  la  suite  qu*elles  exigent  V.  M.  a  pu  se  convaincre,  par  la 
longue  et  constante  interruption  des  communications  autant  que  par  les  rapports 
qui  lui  sent  parvenus,  de  toote  T^tendue  du  mal,  et  de  la  necessite  d*y  oortet 
remdde.  On  ne  peut  done  mettre  en  doute  son  cmpressement  k  remplir  lea  in- 
tentions de  Tempereur  sur  ces  points  importants. 

Des  changements  qui  ont  eu  lieu  pour  le  commandement  en  chef  des  armies 
dp  midi,  du  nord,  et  de  Portugal,  me  font  esp^rer  que  V.  M.  n*6prouvera  plus  de 
difficultes  pour  I'execotion  de  ses  ordres  et  que  tout  marchera  au  m6me  but  sans 
contradiction,  et  sans  obstacle.  Ces  nooyelles  dispositions  me  dispensent  de 
rdpondre  k  differentes  observations  contenu'es  dans  les  lettres  de  V.  M.,  et  m'en- 

Sgent  k  attend  re  qu'elie  me  fasse  connatCre  les  r^ultats  des  changements  or- 
nnes  par  Tempereur. 

Je  ne  dois  pas  oublier  de  prSvenir  V.  M.  d*un  ordre  que  S.  M.  I.  ro*a  charge 
de  transmettre  directement  k  M.  le  General  Rcille,  pour  lui  faire  envoyer  une 
division  de  son  armee  en  Navarre,  dont  la  situation  exige  imperieusement  des 
secours  prompts  et  efficaces.  Cette  disposition  ne  peut  contrarier  aucune  de 
celles  que  V.  M.  sera  dans  le  cas  d*ordonner  k  Tarm^  de  Portugal  ponr  con- 
courir  ou  m^me  but  et  amener  la  soumisiiion  des  provinces  du  nord  de  rEepagne. 
Je  suis  avec  respect,  sire,  de  V.  M.  le  trde-humble  et  trdi-obeissant  serviteur, 

Le  ministre  de  la  guerre, 
(Signe)  Due  db  Fbltrb. 
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No.  LXXIX. 

THE  DUKE  OP  FELTRE  TO  THE  KING  OP  SPAIN. 

Partfl,  U  13  F^vrier,  {No.  3),  1813. 

SiRB, 

Par  ma  lettre  de  ce  jour  Na  1,  j*ai  eu  PbonDeur  de  fiiire  connattre  &  V.  M.  les 
iotentions  de  Tempereur  sur  lea  operations  k  suivre  en  Espa^e.  La  prtente 
aura  pour  but  de  repondre  plus  particulidrement  &  la  lettre  dont  V.  M.  m*a 
hoDore  en  date  du  8  Janvier  et  que  j*ai  eu  soin  de  mettre  sous  les  yeax  de  rem- 
pereur.  Les  plaintes  ou'eAle  oontient  sur  la  conduite  du  Marechal  Due  de  Dal> 
matie  et  du  General  Caffiirelli  deviennent  aujourd*hui  sans  objet  par  reloi^nement 
de  ces  deux  geoerauz  en  chef.  Je  dois  cependant  prevenir  V.  M.,  ^u'ayant  fait 
oonnaltro  au  General  Caffiuelli  qu*on  se  plaignait  k  Madrid  de  ne  point  reoeroir 
de  comptes  de  Tarmee  du  nord,  ce  general  me  repond,  sous  la  date  du  27  Janvier, 

2u*il  a  eu  Tbonneur  de  rendre  k  V.  ii.  des  comptes  extr^mement  frequents,  qa*il 
li  a  envoye  la  situation  de  Tarmee  et  les  doubles  des  rapports  qui  me  not 
adresses.  Le  General  CafSirelli  ajoute  qu*il  avait  demande  k  V.  M.  d*ordonoer 
Que  deux  divisions  de  I'armee  de  Portugal  vinssent  appuyer  les  operations  de 
I'armee  du  nord,  et  il  pense  que  cee  lettres  se  seront  croisees  avec  lea  depdches 
de  Madrid,  parce  que  les  courriers  ont  eprpuve  beaucoup  de  retard,  mais  il  y  a 
lieu  de  pr^aumer  que  tout  ce  qui  a  ete  adresse  de  Parmee  du  nord  a  dt  parvenir 
k  Madrid  avant  la  fin  de  Janvier. 

v.  M.  reitere  dans  sa  lettre  du  6  Janvier  ses  demandes  relativement  aox  be- 
■oins  de  Tarmee.  Toutes  ont  ete  mises  sous  les  yeux  de  Tempereur.  S.  M.  1 
m*ordonne  de  repondre,  au  sujet  des  fonds,  dont  la  demande  se  retrouve  dans 
plusieurs  dep^bes  precedentes,  que  I'argent  necessaire  aux  armees  d'Espagne 
se  serait  trouve  dans  ces  riches  et  fertiles  provinces  devastees  |)ar  les  bandes  et 
par  les  juntes  insurrectionnelles;  qu*en  s*occupant  avec  Tactivite  et  la  vigneor 
oonvenables  pour  retablir  Tordre  et  la  tranquilite,  on  y  gagnera  toutes  les  res- 
sources  qu*elles  peuvent  encore  offirir,  et  que  le  temps  ramdnera  dans  touts  leor 
etendue.  C*est  done  un  motif  de  plus  pour  V.  M.  d*employer  tous  les  moyens 
dont  elle  dispose  pour  mettre  fin  k  cette  guerre  interne  qui  trouble  le  repos  des 
habitants  paisibles,  mine  le  pays,  fatigue  nos  armees  et  les  prive  de  tous  les 
avantages  qu*elles  trouveraient  dans  roccupation  tranquille  de  ces  belles  eon- 
trees.  L*Arajgon  et  la  Navarre,  aujourd*bni  sous  les  lois  de  Mina,  alimentent  de 
leurs  productions  et  de  leurs  revenue  cette  lutte  desastreuse :  il  est  temps  de 
mettre  un  tonne  k  cet  etat  de  choses  et  de  fkire  rentrer  dans  les  mains  do  gpo- 
vemement  legitime  les  ressources  d*un  pays  florrissant  lorsqu'il  est  paisiUe,  mais 
qui  ne  servent  aujourd'hui  qu*a  son  detriment 
Je  suis  avec  respect,  sire,  de  V.  M.  le  tr^humble  et  trds-obeissant  aervitenr, 

Le  ministre  de  la  guerre, 
(Signe)  Duo  db  FsLims. 


No.  LXXX. 

THE  DUKE  OP  PELTRE  TO  THE  KING  OP  SPAIN. 

Parts,  2<  19  F(;t»n>r,  1813. 

SiRB, 

J*ai  eu  Fhonneur  d*ecrire  trois  ibis  k  V.  M.  dans  le  courant  de  Janvier,  pour 
lui  transmettre  les  intentions  de  I'empereur  sur  la  conduite  des  affiiires  en  £s- 
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pagDe,  et  j*ai  eu  soin  de  faire  expddier  toutes  mes  dep^hes  au  moins  par  tripli* 
cata,  tellement  que  jc  puis  et  doia  esperer  aujourd'hui  qu^elles  sont  parveiiuea  a 
leur  destination.  Je  re^is  en  ce  moment  le  duplicata  d*une  lettre  oe  V.  M.  en 
date  du  8  Janvier,  dont  le  primata  n^est  point  arrive,  et  j*y  vois  une  nouvelle 
preuve  de  la  difficulte  toujours  subeistante  de  communication :  les  inconvenients 
de  cet  etat  de  choses  deviennent  plus  sensibles  dans  les  circonstances  actuelles, 
oil  il  etait  d'une  haute  importance  que  les  ordres  de  Tempereur  re9U8sent  une 
prompte  execution.  S.  M.  I.,  penetree  de  cette  idee,  attend  avec  une  veritable 
impatience  de  savoir  ce  qui  s'est  opere  a  Madrid,  d*aprds  ses  instructions,  et  cette 
attente,  journellement  d^ue,  lui  ikit  craindre  qu'on  n'ait  perdu  un  temps  pr6- 
eieux,  les  Anglais  6tant  depuis  plus  de  deux  mois  dans  Timpuissance  ao  Hen 
fiiire.  L*emperear  espdre  du  moins  que,  lorsque  V.  M.  aura  eu  connaiasance  da 
▼ingt-neuvidme  bulletin,  elle  aura  ete  frappee  de  la  necessite  de  se  mettre 
promptement  en  communication  avec  la  France  el  de  Passurer  par  tous  les 
moyens  possibles.  On  ne  pent  parvenir  k  ce  but  qu'en  faisant  refiner  successive- 
ment  les  forces  dont  V.  M.  peut  disposer  sur  la  ligne  de  communication  de  Val- 
ladolid  k  Bayonne,  et  en  portant  en  outre  des  forces  soffisantes  en  Navarre  et  en 
Aragon  pour  combattre  avec  avantage  et  detruire  les  bandes  qui.  d^vastent  ces 
provinces.  L*armee  de  Portugal,  combin6e  avec  celle  du  nord,  est  bien  suffi- 
sinte  pour  remplir  cet  objet,  tandts  que  les  armees  du  centre  et  du  midi,  occu- 
pant Salamanque  et  Vallaidolid,  prdsentent  assez  de  forces  pour  tenir  les  Anglais 
en  echec  en  attendant  les  dvenements. 

L'empereur  m*ordonne  de  reiterer  a  V.  M.  que  Poccupation  de  Valladolid, 
comme  quartier  general  et  r^idence  pour  sa  personne,  est  un  preliminaire  io- 
dnpensable  k  toute  operation.  C*est  de  \k  quMl  faut  dinger  sur  la  route  de 
Borgos,  et  successivement  sur  tous  les  points  convenables,  les  forces  disponibles 
qui  doivent  renforcer  ou  seconder  Parmee  du  nord.  Madrid  et  m^me  Valence 
ne  peuvent  etre  considerees  dans  ce  systdme  que  comme  des  points  k  occuper 
par  Pextremite  gauche  de  la  lijpie,  et  nullement  comme  lieux  k  maintenir  ex- 
clusivement  par  une  concentration  de  forces.  Valladolid  et  Salamanque  devien- 
nent 
forces 


projets.      Li'empereur  est  mstruic  q 

paraissent  avoir  le  double  projet  on  de  pousser  en  Espagne,  ou  de  partir  do  port 

de  Lisbonne  pour  faire  une  expedition  de  vingt-cinq  mille  hommes,  partie  An- 

gais,  partie  Espagnols,  sur  an  point  quelconque  des  cdtes  de  France  pendant  que 
lutte  sera  engagee  dans  le  nord.  Pour  emp^her  Pexecution  de  ce  plan,  il 
faut  6tre  toujours  en  mesure  de  se  porter  en  avant  et  menacer  de  marcher  sur 
Lisbonne  ou  de  conquerir  le  Portugal.  En  m^me  temps  il  faut  conserver  des 
communications  aussi  siires  que  faciles  avec  la  France,  pour  6tre  promptement 
instruit  de  tout  cc  qui  sy  passe,  et  le  seul  rooyen  d'y  parvenir  est  d'employer  le 
temps  oii  les  Anglais  sont  dans  Pinaction  pour  pacifier  la  Biscaie  et  la  Navarre, 
comme  j*ai  eu  som  de  le  faire  connaitre  k  V.  M.  dans  mes  precedentes.  La  sol- 
licitude  de  Pempereur  pour  les  afiSiires  d'Espagne  lui  ayant  fait  reiterer  k  plu- 
sieures  reprises  et  reproduire  sous  toutes  les  formes  ses  intentions  k  cet  6gard,  je 
ne  puis  achever  mieux  de  les  remplir  qu*en  recapitulant  les  ide^  principales  que 
j*ai  eu  Pordre  de  faire  connattre  k  V.  M.  Occuper  Valladolid  et  Salamanque, 
employer  avec  la  plus  grande  activite  possible  toDs  les  moyens  de  pacifier  la 
Navarre  et  PAragon,  maintenir  des  communications  trds-rapides  et  trds-siires 
avec  la  France,  rester  toujours  en  mesure  de  prendre  Poffensive  au  besoin,  \o\\k 
ce  que  Tempereur  me  prescrit  de  faire  consid^rer  k  V.  M.  comme  instruction 
gen6rale  pour  toute  la  campagne  et  qui  doit  faire  la  base  de  ses  operations.  J*ai 
k  peine  besoin  d^ajouter  que  si  les  armees  fran^aises  en  Espagne  restaient  oisives 
et  laissaient  les  Anglais  mattres  de  faire  des  expeditions  sur  nos  cdtes,  la  tran- 
quillite  de  la  France  serait  compromise,  et  la  decadence  de  nos  afiaires  en  Es- 
pagne en  serait  Pin&llible  resultat 
Je  suis  avec  respect,  pire,  de  V.  M.  les  trds-bumble  et  tr^s-obeissant  serviteur, 

Le  ministre  de  la  guerre, 
(Signe)  Duo  db  Fbltrb. 
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No.  LXXXI. 

TH£  DUKE  OF  FELTRE  TO  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

Pont,  U  19  Jbrt,  1813L 

SiBV, 

La  difficulte  toajoure  sabsistante  des  communicatioiis  a  rapport^  dana  ma  oor- 
reapondance  avcc  V.  M.  dea  retarda  cooaiderablea  et  de  longuea  intemiptiona 
dont  les  rdsultats  ne  peuvent  Atre  qne  trds-prejudiciables  au  aervice  de  Teinp^ 
rear.    Depuis  plua  ae  deux  mois  j^expeiie  aana  ceaae  et  par  toua  lea  rooyeoa 

riaibles  ordre  aar  ordre  poar  fkire  executer  lea  diapoRitioiia  preterites  par  o.  M. 
.  et  je  n*ai  aucune  certitude  que  ces  ordrea  R>ient  parvenua  k  leur  deBtinalioo. 
L*empereur,  extr^mement  m^ntent  de  cet  etat  de  chosea,  reoouvelle  aana  ceaie 
rinjonction  )a  plus  precise  de  le  faire  cesser,  et  j*ignore  encore  en  ce  moment  ■ 
lea  motivements  prescrits  se  preparcnt  ou  s*ex6ctitent,  mais  je  voia  toajoon 
davantage  que  ai  dee  ordres  relatifs  k  cette  mesure  doivcnt  partir  de  Maidrid, 
cela  entratnerait  une  grande  perte  de  temps.  L*emperear  en  a  ete  frappe.  11 
devicnt  done  tout  k  fait  indispensable  de  s*^carter  un  moment  de  la  vole  ordi* 
naire  et  des  dispositions  par  leaquelles  tout  devrait  emaner  de  V.  M.,  an  moiw 

Ece  qui  conceme  le  nord  et  rarmen  de  Portugal.  Je  prends  pour  cet  eflet 
rti  d^adresaer  directement  aux  generaux  commandanta  de  cea  armeea  lea 
«  d*execution  qui,  dana  d'autrea  circonntancea,  devraient  leur  loarvenir  de 
Madrid,  et  j*ai  Thonneur  d'adresaer  ci-ioint  k  V.  M.,  copies  dea  lettrea  que  j*ai 
Writes  au  General  Reille  et  au  Ger.eral  Clanzel,  pour  determiner  enfin  Tarrivee 
dea  renfbrta  absolument  necessaires  pour  souroettre  TAragon,  la  Navarre  et  la 
Biacaie;  les  details  contenua  dans  ma  lettre  au  General  Clauzel  me  diapensent 
de  m*^tendre  davantage  sur  cet  objet  important.  V.  M.  y  verra  surtout  qu*eii 
preacrivant  Texecution  prompte  et  entidre  des  ordrea  de  Tempereur,  j'ai  touioure 
v6serve  l*exercice  de  Pautorite  auperieure  remise  entre  lea  mains  de  V.  M.«  et 
qu*elle  conserve  egalcment  la  direction  ulterieure  dea  operationa  dda  qu'elle 
pourra  les  condoire  pour  elle-m^me. 

Toutes  mes  precedentes  dep^ches  sent  d*ailleurs  assez  precises  sur  ce  point 
pour  ne  pas  laiaser  de  doute  k  cet  egard.  .  .  . 

Lc  miniatre  de  la  guerre, 
(Signe)  Duo  db  Fvltbb. 


THE  DUKE  OF  FELTRE  TO  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 


Pari9,  le  18  Mar$,  1813. 

SiRR, 

Parmi  les  Icttres  dont  V.  M.  m*a  honore,  la  pins  recente  de  celles  qui  me  sent 
parvenues  jusqu*^  ce  jour  est  du  !•'  Fevrier,  et  je  vois  qu'ft  cette  epoque  V.  M. 
n*avait  point  encore  re^ti  cellc  que  j*ai  eu  Thonneur  de  lui  adresser  pnr  ordre  de 
Fempereur  le  4  Janvier,  pour  Tengager  k  transferer  son  quartier  general  k  Val- 
ladoiid.  Cette  disposition  a  etc  renouvelee  dans  toiites  mes  r'ep^ehes  posteri- 
eures,  sous  le;?  dates  des  14,  29  Janvier,  3,  12,  25  Fevrier,  1*S  11  el  12  Mars, 
sauH  avoir  eu  jusqu*ii  present  de  certitude  que  mes  lettreft  fusaentarriveos  k  leur 
destination.  Enfin  une  lettre  de  M.  le  Due  d*A)bufera,  en  date  du  4  Mara, 
m'a  tran^rois  copie  de  celle  que  V.  M.  lui  a  adresse  le  23  Fevrier  pour  le  pre- 
venir  qiie  ma  lettre  du  4  Janvier  est  arrivee  k  Madrid,  et  qu*on  s'y  preparait  k 
executer  le;j  dispositions  prescrites  par  Tempereur.  Ainsi  c'est  de  Valence  que 
j'ai  re^u  la  premiere  nouvelle  positive  k  cette  e;Tard,  et  cette  circonstance,  qui 
devoiie  entl^rement  notre  situation  dana  le  nord  de  TEspagne,  est  une  nouvelle 
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p  reave  de  Textr^roe  urgence  dee  mesures  prescrites  par  Tempereur  et  de  tout  le 
mal  que  dUnezplicables  retards  ont  cause. 

S.  M.  J.  vient  k  cette  occasion  de  me  reiterer  Tinjoiiction  de  faire  sentir  k  V. 
M.  la  fausse  direction  qu*out  prise  les  affaires  d*£spagne  par  le  peu  de  soin  qu*on 
a  apporte  k  maintenir  les  communications  avec  les  Trontierea  L*erapereur  est 
etonne  qu*on  ait  si  peu  compris  k  Madrid  Textr^me  importance  de  conserver  des 
communications  siires  et  rapides  avec  la  France.  Le  defaut  constant  de  nou- 
velles  etait  un  avertissement  assez  clair  et  assez  positif  de  Timpuissance  ou  se 
trouvait  l*armee  du  nord  de  prote^er  la  route  de  Madrid  a  Bayonne.  L'etat  des 
affiiires  dans  le  nord  de  TGurope  devait  plus  que  jamais  fiiire  sentir  la  necessite 
de  recevoir  des  nouvelles  de  Paris  et  de  prendre  enfin  des  mesures  decisives  pour 
Be  pas  rester  si  longtemps  dans  un  etat  d*isolement  et  d*ignorance  abeolue  sur 
les  vues  et  Tintention  de  Tempereur.  V.  M.  avait  trois  armees  k  sa  disposition 
pour  retablir  les  communications  avec  Tarmee  du  nord,  et  Ton  ne  voit  pas  un 
mouvement  de  Tarmee  de  Portugal  ou  de  celle  du  centre  qui  sdit  approprie  aux 
circonstances,  tandis  que  Tinaction  des  Anglais  permettait  de  pronter  de  notre 
fluperiorite  pour  chasser  les  bandes,  nettoyer  la  route,  et  assurer  la  tranquillite 
dans  le  pays. 

L*empereur  m*a  ordonne  de  faire  connaitre  sa  fa^on  de  penser  sur  cet  obiet 
au  General  Reille,  k  qui  j*ai  adresse  directement  les  ordres  de  S.  M.  I.  pour  lea 
forces  qu'il  a  dtk  mettre  sans  retard  sous  les  ordres  du  General  Clauzel,  ainsi  que 
j*ai  eu  Thonneur  d*en  prevenir  V.  M.  par  mes  lettres  des  29  Janvier,  3  Fevrier 
et  12  Mars.  En  effet  les  circonstances  rendent  cette  mesuro  d*une  extreme 
argence.  L*inaction  oil  Ton  est  reste  pendant  Thiver  a  encourage  et  propag6 
Tinsurrection.  Elle  s*etend  maintenant  de  la  Biscaie,  en  Catalogue,  et  1  Aragon 
exige,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  m^me  emploi  de  forces  pour  la  pacifier,  one  la  Biscaie 
et  U  Navarre.  II  est  done  de  la  plus  haute  importanoe  que  V.  Af.  etende  ses 
soins  sur  TAra^n  comme  sur  les  autres  provinces  du  nord  de  PEspagne,  et  les 
evenements  aui  se  preparent  rendront  ce  soin  toujours  plus  necessaire.  0*un 
G^te  toutes  les  bandes  chassees  de  la  Biscaie  et  de  la  Navarre  se  trouveroot 
bient6t  forcees  k  refluer  dans  TAragon,  et  d*autre  part  Tevacuation  de  Cuenca, 

er  resultat  du  mouvement  general  des  armees  du  centre  et  du  midi,  priverait  le 
arechal  Suchet  de  toute  comniunioation  avec  V.  M.  dans  un  moment  oil  les 
ennemis  se  renforcent  deVant  lui  d*une  manidre  assez  inquietante.  II  est  done 
trds-important  de  se  procurer  une  autre  ligne  de  communication  avec  Valence, 
et  cette  ligne  ne  pent  s*etablir  que  par  TAragon.  C*est  k  V.  M.  qu*il  appartieot 
de  donner  k  cet  ^rd  les  ordres  necessaires.  II  suffira  sans  doute  de  lui  avoir 
fait  connattre  Teiat  de  choses  et  la  position  du  Marechal  Suchet,  pour  lui  faire 
prendre  les  determinations  que  les  circonstances  rendraient  les  plus  convenables. 
II  me  tarde  beaucoup  d*apprendre  enfin  ^e  V.  M.  elle-m^me  Texeciition  des 
ordres  de  Tempereur  et  de  pouvoir  satisfaire  sur  ce  point  la  juste  impatience  de 
S.  M.  L  .  •  • 

Le  ministre  de  la  euerre, 
(Signe)  I)oc  qb  Fsltrk. 


No.  LXXXIL 
I 

JOSEPH  O'DONNEL  TO  GENERAL  DONKIN. 

Malaga^  tkt  M  December,  1819. 
Dbar  Sm, 

The  letter  you  did  roe  the  honour  to  adress  to  me  on  the  6th  of  September  has 
been  mislaid  all  this  long  time  on  account  of  my  beiuj^  separated  from  the  arroie 
since  the  moment  I  grave  up  the  command  of  it,  and  it  was  only  last  night  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  it.    I  feel  a  great  comfort  in  seingh  an  officer  of  yoor 

89* 
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reputation  affected  bo  kindly  with  the  eorrowa  which  so  unlucky  as  undeseiredlj, 
I  believe,  fell  upon  ipe  as  a  consequence  of  my  shamefull  defaite  at  Castalla. 
But  I  beg  to  be  excused  if  I  continue  this  letter  in  French.  I  kno  you  under- 
stand it  very  well,  and  I  cannot  explain  my  toughts  so  well  in  English. 

Je  crois,  monsieur  le  general,  que  toutc  militaire,  instruit  des  taitis  et  k  la  voe 
du  malheureux  champ  de  bataille  de  Castalla,  ou  du  plan  qui  le  representc,  doit 
ftire  le  m^me  raisonnement  que  vous  avez  fait,  k  moins  qu'il  oe  soit  6pris  des 
petites  passions  et  des  prejugf^s  qui  ne  dominent  que  trop  sou  vent  les  horomes. 
Jfe  crois  I'avoir  demontre  di  Teviderice  dans  mon  rapport  officiel  au  gouvernement 
(que  vous  devez  avoir  vu  imprime,)  ct  qui  6tait  accoropagne  de  la  carte  det 
environs,  et  des  copies  de  tous  les  ordres  Que  je  donnai  la  veille  du  combat 

J'aurais  certainement  ete  vainqueur  si  Pomcier  qui  commandait  les  sept  cent 
soixante  chevaux,  avec  deux  pieces  de  8,  k  mon  aile  gauche,  eikt  obei  a  met 
ordres,  ou  qu*il  eilt  seulenient  t4che  de  se  laisser  voir  de  loin  par  la  cavalerie 
eonemie  qui,  au  nombre  de  quatre  cents  chevaux,  dtait  stationee  dans  le  village 
de  Viar;  mais  point  du  tout:  cet  officier,  au  lieu  dc  se  trouver  devant  Viar  aa 
point  du  jour  le  21  Juillet,  pour  tenir  en  echec  la  cavalerie  cnnemie,  pour  la 
battre  8*11  en  trouvait  une  occasion  probable,  ou  pour  la  suivre  en  tout  cas^  et 
Tempdcher  de  tomber  sur  Castalla  impunement,  comme  il  lui  etait  tres-expresEe- 
ment  ordonne  par  des  ordres  ecrits  quMl  avoue,  cet  officier  alia  se  cacher  derridre 
Villena,  et  quoiqu*il  entendit  le  canon  de  Castalla,  et  quM  fiit  instruit  de  la 
marche  des  dragons  de  Viar  par  la  route  d*Onil,  ii  resta  tranquillement  en  posi- 
tion de  Tautre  c6\e  de  Villena  jus>qu*a  passe  huit  heures  du  matin.  Nous  elioQS 
d€jk  battus,  et  trois  malheureux  bataillons  baches  en  pieces  (quoique  ayant 
repousse  la  premiere  charge)  quand  M.  le  Brigadier  Samt-Etftevao  se  mit  ea 
marche  dc  Villena  pour  venir  k  mon  secours. 

Juffez  done,  monsieur  le  general,  si  j*ai  pu  emp^her  ce  desastre.  Cependant, 
le  public,  qui  ne  pent  juger  que  par  les  resultats,  se  dechatna  d*abord  centre  rooit 
et  je  ne  m  en  plains  pas^  car  eel  a  etait  fort  nature! ;  c*est  un  maiheur  attache  k 
notre  profession,  et  que  les  generaux  espagnols  doivent  ressentir  sur  tous  les 
autres,  puisquUls  font  la  guerre  sans  ressources,  et  manquent  de  tout  centre  on 
ennemi  aguerri  qui  ne  manque  de  rien ;  mais  je  me  plains  des  cartes  de  la  nation, 
je  me  plains  de  ces  pdres  de  la  patrie,  qui,  sachant  que  j*avais  demande  moi- 
mdme  k  6trc  juge  par  un  conseil  de  guerre,  ont  cependant  donne  le  ton  k  Topinion 
publique,  se  repandant  en  invectives  contre  moi,  et  m^me  centre  mon  frere  le 
regent,  avant  de  savoir  si  je  fus  en  effet  coupable.  Apr^s  un  pareil  traitement, 
et  dans  Tetat  de  mit^dre  et  de  detresse  ad  se  trouvent,  noe  arme8,  oii  trouvera*t-on 
des 'generaux  qui  veuillent  exposer  leur  honneur,  et  en  accepter  le  commande- 
ment?  Quant  k  moi,  je  servirai  ma  patrie  par  devoir  et  par  inclination  jusqu^ao 
dernier  soupir,  mais  je  n^accepterai  jamais  aucun  commandement,  supposant 
qu-il  me  fiit  offert  Les  informations  que  Ton  prend  relativement  h  rafisire  en 
question  ne  sent  pas  encore  finies,  car  tout  va  doucement  chez  nous.  J*en  attends 
le  re:$ultat  ici  avec  Taveu  du  gouvernement,  et  aussitdt  que  Ton  aura  prononce 
en  iustice  j*irai  me  presenter  comme  simple  volontaire  dans  une  de  noe  armees^ 
ei  1  on  ne  veut  pas  m'employer  dans  ma  qualite  de  general  subalterne. 

Je  vous  ai  trop  ennuye  de  mes  peines;  c*est  que  j*en  ai  le  csur  navre,  et  que 
votre  bonte  m*a  excite  k  m*en  soulager  en  vous  les  racontant  II  me  reste  en- 
core un  espoir^flatteur,  c*est  le  jugement  de  tous  mes  camarades  qui  ont  vu  de 
prds  mes  dispositions  k  Taffaire  de  Castalla,  et  les  efforts  que  j^avais  faits  pendant 
sept  mois,  luttant  toujours  contre  la  detresse  et  le  de^ordre,  pour  preparer  k  la 
victoire  une  armee  qui  etait  tout  k  lait  nulle  quand  je  fus  oblige  k  en  prendre, 
malgre  moi,  le  commandement. 

Je  m^estimerai  beureux,  monsieur  le  general,  de  meriter  aussi  le  suffrage  d*un 
officier  aussi  distir<g:ie  que  vous  T^tes  et  je  vous  prie  d*agreer  le  lemoignage  du 
•incdre  attachemeut  de  votre  tres-humble  et  tres-obeissaut  serviteur, 

Josef  O'Doniiel. 

Monsieur  le  General  Donkin^ 
etc  etc. 
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No.  LXXXIII. 

LORD  WELUNGTON  TO  MAJOR-GENERAL  CAMPBELL. 

Freneda,  February  25th,  1813. 
Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
second  Italian  regiment,  and  I  entirely  concur  in  all  the  measures  you  have 
adopted,  and  applaud  the  decision  and  firmness  of  your  conduct.  I  am  prepared 
likewise  to  approve  of  whatever  you  shall  determine  upon  deliberation  regarding 
the  future  state  of  the  men  of  the  regiment,  whether  to  be  formed  into  a  regi« 
ment  again,  or  not ;  or  if  so  formed,  whether  to  be  kept  as  part  of  the  army  or 
sent  back  to  Sicily. 

The  foreign  troops  are  so  much  addicted  to  desertion  that  they  are  very  unfit 
for  our  armies,  of  which  they  necessarily  form  too  large  a  proportion  to  the  native 
troops.  The  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  practice  which  prevails  of  enlisting  pri* 
soners  as  well  as  deserters,  and  Frenchmen  as  well  as  other  foreigners,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  orders  of  government  upon  the  subject  The  consequence 
is'therefore  that  a  foreign  regiment  cannot  be  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
soldiers  can  desert  firom  it,  that  they  do  not  go  off  in  hundreds;  and  in  the  Penin- 
sula they  convey  to  the  enemy  the  only  intelligence  which  he  can  acquire.    , 

With  this  knowledge  I  seldom  if  .ever  use  the  forei^m  British  troops  of  this 
army  on  the  duty  of  outposts;  and  whatever  you  may  determine  reg^ardin^  the 
second  Italian  regiment,  I  recommend  the  same  practice  to  your  consideration. 

There  is  nothing  new  6n  this  side  of  the  Peninsula.  The  armies  are  nearly 
in  the  stations  which  they  took  up  in  the  end  of  November. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WKLLmOTON. 


No.  LXXXIV. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  MARQUIS  OF  WELLINGTON 
TO  LIEUTENANT^ENERAL  SIR  JOHN  MURRAY. 

**  Freneda,  AprU  6lA,  1813. 

«*  In  regard  to  feeding  the  Spanish  troops  in  Spain,  I  have  invariably  set  my 
face  against  it,  and  have  never  consented  to  it  or  done  it,  even  for  a  day,  in  any 
instance.  My  reasons  are,  first  that  it  entails  upon  Great  Britain  an  expense 
which  the  country  is  unable  to  bear;  secondly,  that  it  entails  upon  the  depart- 
ment of  the  army  which  undertakes  it  a  detail  of  business,  and  a  burden  in  re- 
spect to  transport,  and  other  means  to  which  the  departments  if  formed  upon  knj 
iDoderate  scale  must  be  quite  unequal;  thirdly,  I  know  from  experience  that  if 
we  don't  interfere,  the  Spanish  troops,  particularly  if  paid  as  yours  are,  and  in 
limited  numbers,  will  not  want  food  in  any  part  of  Spain,  whereas  the  best  and 
most  experienced  of  our  departments  would  not  be  able  to  draw  from  the  country^ 
resources  for  them.  I  have  already  consented  to  the  formation  of  a  magazine 
for  the  nse  of  General  Whiltingham  and  General  Roche's  corps  for  a  certain 
number  of  days,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  give  them  assistance  of  this 
description.  I  can  go  no  farther,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you  if  you  give 
assistance  at  all,  to  give  over  a  magazine  to  last  a  j^iven  time,  but  not  to  take 
opoD  yourself  to  supply  the  Spanidi  troops  eogiged  in  opeimtiooa    U,  however. 
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yoa  should,  notwithstanding  this  recommendation,  take  upon  yourself  to  give 
such  supplies,  I  must  object,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  army,  to  your 
giving  more  than  bread  to  the  troops  who  receive  pay,  as  that  is  positively  con* 
trary  to  the  regulations  and  customs  of  the  Spanish  army. 

^  I  recommend  to  you  also  to  attend  with  caution  to  the  demands  of  bolh 
General  WhiCtingham  and  General  Roche,  and^to  observe  that  in  proportion  as 
you  will  comply  with  their  demands,  demands  will  be  made  upon  ytm  ay  General 
Elio  and  others,  and  you  will  involve  yourself  in  a  scale  of  expense  and  difficulty, 
which  will  cramp  all  your  operations,  and  which  b  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
views  of  government  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula.** 


No.  LXXXV. 


GENERAL   STATE   OF   THE   FRENCH   ARMY,   APRIL    15,  1812. 


Extracted  from  the  Imperial  Muster  Rolls. 


Present  under  arms.      Detached.     Hospitals. 


Total 
Meo.         HorM0. 


Men.  Horae«.  Men.  Hortes. 

Arm«eduMidi         55,797  11,014  9,498  700  6,065 

du  Centre       19,148  3,993  144  5]  694 

de  Portugal    56,937  8,108  4,394  9,978  7,706 

dePEbre        16,830  1,873  91  6  3,495 

d*Aragon        14,786  3,969  9,695  658  1,467 

de  Catalogne  98,994  1,959  1,163  49  5,540 

du  Nord         48,939  7,074  1,309  79      8,677 

Total        .        940,654  36,590  19,994  3,814  33,504        986,440      40;47l 

Reserve  de  Bayonne    4,038  157  36  35  865            4,939           199 

General  Total           944,699  36,747  19,960  3,849  34,369 

Civic  guards  attach- 
ed to  the  army  of 

the  south        -          6,499  1,655  «*  ''  958 


64,360 
19,916 
69,037 
904?76 
18,948 
35,697 
58,976 


Troupes  espagnoles    33,959 


595 


jU 


Total,  Espagnols        40,449        9,180 


958 


6,755 
33,959 


11,714 
4,044 

10,386 
1,879 
3,997 
1,308 
7,913 


991,379      403» 


1,497 
595 


40,707        9,0® 


GENERAL   STATE,   MAT    16,   1812. 


Present  under  arms.    Detached.    Hospitals. 


Total 


Men. 

Hones. 

Men. 

Horaea. 

Men.    < 

Cavalry,  i 

^rtillenr. 

Armte  du  Midi 

56,031 

19,101 

9,787 

660 

4,659 

63,470 

7,311 

4,340 

dii  Centre 

17,395 

44208 

158 

37 

766 

19,903 

3,339 

490 

de  Portugal 

59,618 

7,944 

9,750 

1,538 

8,339 

70,700 

4,481 

3,448 

d*Aragon 

974J18 

4,768 

4,458 

605 

3,701 

35,377 

9.976 

1,980 

de  Catalogn< 

i  33.677 

1,577 

1,844 

967 

6,009 

41,530 

1^76 

979 

du  Nord 

38.771 

6,031 

9,560 

971 

7,767 

49,096 

4,443 

1,163 

Total 

995.710 

35,999  91,557 

3,378  31^97 

979,378 

93,919 

11,630 

Old  reserve  at  Ba- 

yonne 

3,894 

991 

1,649 

u 

964 

6,500 

907 

«i 

New  reserve  at  Ba- 

yonne 

9,598 

116 

3,176 

u 

5 

5,769 

103 

u 

General  Total 

839,909 

364266  96,375 

3,378  39,196 

991,647 

94,399 

ii^eao 
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GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  FBENCH  AKKIE8,  XASCH  15,  1813. 

Prewnt  under  arms.      Detached.    Hospitalf.  Total 

M«R.       Hones.     Men.   Hones.  Men.    Cavtirj.      Train. 


AimteduMidi          36,605  6,603  3,060  1,617  7,144  45,809  8,650  3,601 

du  Centra       16,337  1,966  940        76  3,401  19,568  3,790  451 

de  Portugal    34,835  3,654  157  •*  7,731  42,713  6,736  3,149 

d'Aragon        36.315  3,853  55  "  3,443  38,813  6,133  1,799 

de  Catalogne  37,333  1,109  110  "  3,013  39,446  1,884  635 

duNord          40,476  1,978  41  "  8,030  48,547  3,171  830 

Reserve  de  Bayonne    5,877  55  80  •• 634  6,591          78  31 

Total        .         197,648    19,316    3,44^X693  30,395"^3 1,486   89,433      8,486 

The  operations  and  misfortunes  of  the  French  prevented  any  general  states 
being  sent  home  between  the  15th  of  March  and  the  15th  of  August,  when  a 
new  organization  of  the  armies  took  place ;  but  the  numbers  p^iven  in  the  narra- 
tive of  this  history  are  the  result  of  calculations  founded  on  the  comparison  of  a 
variety  of  documents,  and  are  believed  to  be  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
real  strength  of  the  armies. 


No.  LXXXVI. 

ESPECIAL  STATE   OF  THE   ARHT   OF   PORTUGAL,  JUNE  15,  1812. 

Head-quarters,  Tordesillas. 
Present  under  arms.    Detached.    Hospit  Total.        Horses. 


Men. 

Hories. 

Men. 

Horaefl. 

Men. 

Cavalry. 

Train. 

Itt  Division  Foy  - 

5,138 

u 

319 

u 

516 

5,973 

u 

u 

3d        do. 

Clauzel 

7,405 

u 

678 

u 

613 

8,696 

M 

u 

3d        do. 

Ferey 

5,547 

• 

13 

u 

936 

6,485 

M 

u 

4th       do. 

Sarrut 

5,056 

u 

314 

u 

863 

6133 

a 

M 

5th       do. 

Maucune  • 

5,369 

a 

588 

a 

1,513 

7,370 

u 

u 

6th       do. 

Brenicr     - 

5,031 

u 

134 

u 

730 

5,865 

u 

M 

7th       do. 

Thomi^res 

6,353 

61 

u 

u 

1,905 

8,357 

61 

U 

8th       do. 

Bonnet     • 

6,681 

139 

66 

u 

686 

7,433 

139 

M 

Lijrht  cavaby,  >  r»wiM 
13escadron8C^"^* 

1,386 

1,398 

1,073 

334 

346 

3,705 

1.723 

a 

Dragoons 

Boyer 

1,389 

1,378 

479 

358 

86 

1,954 

1,736 

M 

Artillery 

•        .        . 

3,613 

3,339 

513 

358 

330 

4,345 

347 

3,148 

Genie    - 

.        •        • 

414 

9 

67 

7 

84 

565 

u 

13 

Equipage 

. 

955 

1,107 

51 

44 

343 

14251 

u 

1,084 

Gendarmefl 

1  et  Infirmerie 
Total 

335 

75 

a 

a 

15 

340 

54 

u 

54,550 

6,506 

4,184 

991 

8,633  67,370 

4,059 

3,244 

From  these  54,550  men,  present  under  arms,  must  be  deducted  the  artillery, 
engineers,  equipage:*,  and  garrisons,  the  officers  and  sercfeants,  and  the  losses 
sustained  between  the  siege  of  the  forts  and  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  result 
will  be  about  42,000  sabres  and  bayoneU  in  the  battle. 

Re-enforcements,  en  tnarche^  de  Varmee  du  Nnrd         -        1,870 
Da  *^  ^         de  Baymme     -      12,676 

Aote.— These  troops  did  not  join  befiire  the  battle  of  Salamanea. 
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abtuxbbt  of  the  asiit  of  Portugal,  jvnb,  16,  1812 — ^matrisl. 

Potdi  et  calibre. 

CanoDB  de  12  lbs. 

Sid. 

^id. 

did. 
Obosieraded  pouces 


BcmchesJlfea 


Total  de«  cuom     00 


Id.  de  4  poDces  3  lignes     3  ) 


Yenant  de  rarmee  du  Nord 


4  i  Totol  det  ofaotim  14 


Total 


74 

8* 

82 


TOTAL  LOSS  OF  THE  ABMT  OF  PORTUGAL  FROX  IOtH  JULY  TO  IOtH 
OF  AUGUST,  1812,  INCLUDING  THE  BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA. 

Extracted  flfom  the  Imperial  Moater-Rolla. 


OAciera  mip^rieura.  Tu^t. 

Dac  de  Ra^se 

G^n^ral  Claozel 

G^n^ral  Bonnet 

General  Perey   -        -        - 

Genera]  Thorn  ieres     - 

General  Desgraviers  Bertbolet 

G^n^ral  Carrier 

General  Menne 

Colonel  Richemont 

Le  Clerc  de  Montpree 

Darel        .... 

Total 


(( 

u 
•< 

1 
1 
1 

it 
cc 
it 


cc 


BleMte. 

1 
1 
1 

M 
•C 
CC 


1  Prisonnier 

1 

1  Aide-de-camp  du  Doc  de  Raguse. 

ic' 

1 


Oflfeiera  ioftrienra  ei  loldata. 

Officiers 
Soldats   - 


Tote  ou  prit. 

162 
3,867 


Grand  Total      4,029 


BleM6«. 

232 

7,529 

7,761 


Traineura. 

Ci 

645 


645 


Officiers  et  soldats        12,435 
Chevaux      -        -  1,190 

Canons        -        -  12 

Deux  aigles  du  22*  et  du  101*  regiment  de  ligne. 


No.  Lxxxvn. 


STRENGTH  OF  THE  ANGLO-PORTUGUESE  ARMY   UNDER  LORD  VISCOUNT 
WELLINGTON,  ON  THE  MORNING  OF  THE  22d  OF  JULY,  1612. 

Extracted  from  the  Original  Morning  Sute. 

Note. — ^Tbe  numbers  are  exclusive  of  officers,  sergeants,  trumoeters,  artillery- 
men'and  staff,  showing  merely  the  sabres  and  bayonets  in  the  field. 

*  Tbeae  guna  arrived  after  the  battle. 
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Men.  Hoi 

Britiflh  cavalry,  one  division,  present  under  arms       d,314  3,888 

British  infantry,  seven  divisions,  da  22,067 


(t 


Total  British 25^861 

D*Urban's  Portuguese  cavalry,  three  regiments, 

about 1,500* 

Portuguese  infrntrjr,  seven  divisions^  and  two 

independent  brigades       ....       16,017 

17,617 

Total  An^lo-Portuguese 42,808 

Carlos  d*£8pa£ia*s  Spanish  division,  about         -         9,000 
Julian  Sanchez'  cavalry  ....  500 

SjSM 

Sabres  and  bayoneto  .......       461,806 


NUIIBER  OF   BRITISH,  OERKAN,  PORTUGUESE,  AND   SPANISH  GUNS  AT  TBX 

BATTLE   OF   SALAMANCA. 

Weigbt  oTcalitoe.       Nimberofgsiis. 

British  horse  artillery         ....         6  lbs.  18 

Foot           do. 9  lbs.  12 

Do.            da 12  lbs.  12 

German             da     -        -        -        -       -         9  lbs.  6 

Portuguese  and  British  brigaded  together    -  24  lb.  howitzers  6 

54 
One  Spanish  battery 6 

General  Total 60  pieces^ 


No.  LXXXVIII. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT   OF  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ALLIES  ON  THE  TEABAN008  AND 

OUASBNA  RIVERS,  18tH  JULY,  1812. 

Ofllcerf.      flergeantf.     Eaak  and  flle.       Hoi 


Portugu 


3 

3 

56 

59    Killed 

16 

7 

274 

65    Wounded 

M 

<c 

27 

21    Missing 

1 

2 

81 

>'     Killed 

6 

8 

87 

•«     Wounded 

M 

M 

27 

**     Missing 

Total  26  15  502  145 


*  ThAte  troops  not  in  the  iCate. 
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LOSS   OF   THE   ALLIES   IN   THE   BATTLE   OF   SALAKANCA. 


British 


Portuguese 


Total 


1 


Oflkoen. 

Bervetntt. 

Rank  and  file. 

HOIBM. 

28 

24 

336 

96    Killed 

188 

136 

2,400 

120    Wounded 

i< 

«i 

74 

37    Missing 

13 

4 

287 

18    Killed 

74 

42 

1,4:% 

13    Wounded 

1 

1 

180 

7    Missing 

304 


207 


4,713 


291 


Men. 


5,224 


LOSS  OF  THE  GEEXAN  CAVALRY  Oil  THE  AUKAR  STREAM,  JULY  23. 


Men  and  ofBcen. 

117 


Honea. 

117 


117 


THE  BRITISH  LOSS  BY  INFANTRY  DIVISIONS   AND  CAVALRY  BRIGADES. 


C  Le  Marchant's  brigade  lost       Men  and  officers 
Cavalry    ^  Anson^s  da      da  da 

^  Vr.  Alten*8  do.      da  do. 

1st  Division  General  Campbell    lost  Men  and  officers    69 


ia5) 


141 


Infantry 


Artillery 


do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
da 


Light  da 


Gen^l  Pakenham  da  da 

General  Cole  da  da 

General  Leith  da  da 

General  Clinton  da  da 

General  S.  Hope  da  do. 

General  C.  Alien  da  da 

General  Framingham  lost  da 


2,872 


14 
3,027 


No.  LXXXIX. 


STRENGTH  OF  THE  ANGLO-PORTUGUESE  ARMY  AT  VITTORIA. 

£xtrtcted  fVom  the  Morning  State  of  the  19th  June,  1813. 


Preient  under  anm. 
firitish  cavalry               7,791 
PortDgnese  do               1,452 

On  command. 
851 
225 

V               ••               » 

1,771 
1,038 

onets 

dina  de  Poniar 

Total. 
FresenL 

9,243 

57,563 

66,806 
6,320 

On  command 

Total  cavalry 
British  infantry 
Portoguese  do. 

28,905 

1,076 

Total  infantry     -        -        - 

Sabres  and  bay< 
Deduct  the  6th  division  left  at  Me 

2,809 
8,885 

Sabres  and  bayonets 


60,486 
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Sabres  and  bayonets  - 


60,486 


Spanitb  Aaxiliariet. 

C  Morillo*8  division 
i^a.^*^    J  Giron*8        da 
Infantry    S  Carlos  d'Espafia's  da 

\  Longa*s      da 
P__,.i-__     5  Penn©  Villemur 
uavairy    J  juijan  Sanchez 

Grand  Total 


about 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 


3,000 
12,000 
3,000 
3,000 
1,000 
1,000 


23,000 
-    83,486 


NUMBER  OF  AlfGLO-PORTUGUSSB  GUNS  AT  THE   BATTLE  OF  VITTORIA. 


Colonel  A.  Dickson  commanding. 


British  horse  artlillery 
Foot        da 
Da         da 


6  lbs. 

9  lbs.  . 

5i  inch  howitzers 


Total 


30 
45 
15 

90 


No  Spanish  guns  set  down  in  the  return.    Number  unknown. 


No-  XC.  ^ 

LORD  W.  BENTINCK'S  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  SIR  E.  PELLEW 
AND  LORD  WELLINGTON,  ABOUT  SICILY. 

Lord  William  BerUinck  to  Sir  Edward  JPellew. 


Sir, 


At  tM,  June  18lA,  1813. 


Y.  E.  has  seen  the  information  I  have  received  of  a  projected  attack  upon 
Sicily  by  Murat,  in  conjunction  with  the  Toulon  fleet  It  seems  necesnry 
that  the  French  fleet  should  leave  Toulon,  should  reach  the  coast  of  Naples, 
embark  the  men  and  land  them  in  Sicily,  or  cover  their  passage  from  Calabria 
or  the  bay  of  Naples,  if  the  intention  be,  as  in  the  last  instance,  to  transiwrt 
them  to  Sicily  in  the  tonnage  and  small  craft  of  the  country.  The  most  im- 
portant question  is,  whether  this  can  be  e^cted  by  the  enemy.  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  saying  on  my  part,  that  in  the  present  disposition  of  tne  Neapolitan 
army  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  non-existence  of  any  national  force,  and  the  imperfect 
composition  of  the  British  force,  if  half  the  number  intended  for  this  expedition 
should  land  in  Sicily  the  island  would  be  conquered. 

(Signed)  W.  BEirruiOK. 


VOL.  IV. 
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Sir  Edward  Pdlew  to  Lord  William  BenUndc 

H.  M,  8.  OsMniM,  Jmm  I9tk,  1813. 
Mt  Lord, 

I  feel  it  my  daty  to  state  to  your  lordship  that  in  my  jadffment  the  Toaloo 
fleet  may  evade  mine  without  difficulty  under  a  strong  M.W.  wind  to  carry 
them  through  the  passage  of  the  Hieres  islands,  without  the  possibility  of  my 
interrupting  them,  and  Siat  they  may  have  from  twelve  to  twenty-fiHir  hours* 
■tart  of  roe  in  chasing  them.  When  blown  off  the  coast,  my  look-oat  ships 
would  certainly  bring  me  such  information  as  would  enable  me  to  follow  them 
immediately  to  the  l»y  of  Naples.  Your  lordship  is  most  competent  to  indge 
whether  in  the  interval  of  their  arrival  and  my  pursuit,  the  French  admiral 
would  be  able  to  embark  Murat*s  arro^,  artillery  and  stores,  and  land  them  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily  before  I  came  up  with  them.    The  facility  of  communication 

S  telegraph  along  the  whole  coast  of  Toulon  would  certainly  apprise  Murat  of 
sir  sailing  at  a  very  short  notice,  but  for  my  own  part,  I  should  entertain  very 
sanguine  hopes  of  overtaking  them  either  in  the  bay  of  Naples  or  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily  before  they  could  make  good  their  landing. 

*  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  Lord  WeOingUm. 

At  §em,  Jmu  SOcft,  1813. 
Mt  Lord, 

By  the  perusal  of  the  accompanying  despatch  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  your  lord- 
ship will  perceive  that  Murat  has  opened  a  negotiation  with  us,  the  object  of 
which  is  friendship  with  us  and  hostility  to  Bonaparto.  You  will  observe  in 
one  of  thc^conversations  with  Murat*s  agent,  that  he  informed  me  that  Booapaite 
had  order^  Murat  to  hold  twentv  thousand  men  in  readiness  for  the  invasion  of 
Sicily  in  conjunction  with  the  Toulon  fleet  I  enclose  the  copy  of  a  letter  I 
have  in  consequence  addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  together  with  his  answer, 
upon  the  practicability  of  the  Toulon  fleet  sailing  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
blockading  fleet  Your  lordship  will  have  received  my  letter  of  the  21st  of  May 
encloemg  a  copy  of  my  despatch  to  Lord  Bathnrst,  relative  to  the  discontent  of 
the  Neapolitan  troops  in  Sicily  and  the  consequent  state  of  weakness  if  not  of 
danger  resulting  from  it  to  that  island.  I  stated  also  that  this  circumstance  had 
induced  me  to  detam  in  Sicily  the  tviro  battalions  which  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Spain. 


Lord  WeOingUm  to  Lord  William  Bentmck. 

OMfte,  Jvfy  Iff,  1813. 
Mt  Lord, 

In  answer  to  yj^aor  lordship*s  despatch,  I  have  to  observe,  that  I  conceive  that 
the  island  of  Sicily  is  at  present  in  no  danger  whatever. 
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XCI. 


GENERAL  NUGENTS  AND  MR.  KING'S  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 

LORD  W.  BENTINCK  ABOUT  ITALY. 

General  Nugent  to  Lord  WUUant  Bentinck. 

Vienna,  January  24M,  1812. 
My  Dear  Lord  Wiluam, 

I  hope  you  have  received  the  letter  I  wrote  to  you  shortly  after  my  arrival 
here  by  a  person  sent  for  that  purpose.  2Soon  after  his  departure  the  affiiir  of  La 
Tour  happened,  as  King  mentions  in  his  letter.  It  required  some  time  before  I 
could  judge  of  the  result  it  would  have  and  the  manner  it  would  be  considered 
by  the  emperor  and  the  government  here,  and  then  to  settle  again  the  manner  of 
sending  officers  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  for  some  of  those  Sien  destined  to  be 
sent  were  implicated.  All  these  circumstances  caused  the  delay  of  th^  present 
which  otherwise  you  would  have  had  much  sooner.  Another  cause  of  the  delaj 
was  that  I  wanted  to  inform  you  of  the  answer  which  would  be  given  by  thn 
house  to  the  speculations  that  I  was  commissioned  by  the  prince  regent  to  pro- 
pose relative  to  the  archduke.  There  was  no  decisive  answer  given,  and  the 
only  manner  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  that  subject  was  by  observing  and  getting 
information  of  their  true  intentions.  I  am  now  firmly  convinced  that  these  are 
such  as  we  could  wish,  and  that  it  is  only  fear  of  being  committed  that  prevents 
them  to  speak  in  a  more  positive  manner.  Their  whole  conduct  proves  this, 
more  particularly  in  La  Tour*s  affiiir,  which  has  produced  no  change  whatsoever 
nor  led  to  any  discovery  of  views  or  connexions.  There  is  even  now  less  diffi- 
culty than  ever  for  officers  going  to  the  Mediterranean.  T^hey  get  passports 
from  government  here  without  its  inquiring  or  seeming  to  know  the  real  object 
As  it  can  do  nothing  else  but  connive,  to  which  this  conduct  answers,  I  think  a 
more  explicit  declaration  is  not  even  requisite,  and  X  am  convinced  that  when 
the  thing  is  once  done  they  will  gladly  agree.  This  is  likewise  King*s  and 
Harden&r^*s  and  Johnson's  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  as  such  they  desire  me 
to  express  it  to  you,  and  to  observe  that  the  situation  of  things  here  makes  the 
forwarding  of  the  measures  you  may  think  expedient  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Adriatic  the  more  desirable. 

They  are  here  extremely  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  government  in  England, 
and  by  the  accounts  we  have  the  latter  is  much  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  this 
country,  particularly  relative  to  the  affiiirs  of  Prussia.  These  are  however  not 
decided  yet  But  whatever  the  consequence  may  be  and  whatever  this  country 
may  do  for  the  present,  I  am  convinced  that  your  measures  will  ultimately  con- 
tribute much  to  the  result  I  am  happy  to  perceive  by  the  last  information  fVom 
England  that  every  thing  seems  to  have  been  settled  there  by  you.  The  recruiU 
ing  business  of  Major  Burke  is  goin^  on  rapidly.  As  it  was  not  bemm  at  the 
time  of  my  departure,  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  your  presence.  The  letters  con- 
tain likewise  that  government  is  come  to  the  most  favourable  resolutions  relative 
to  the  archduke,  and  I  hope  the  formation  of  the  troops  will  soon  be  effectuated. 
The  dispositions  of  the  Adriatic  coasts  and  the  Tyrol  are  as  good  as  can  be,  but 
all  depends  upon  establishing  a  basis  and  without  that  all  partial  exertions  would 
be  useless  or  destructive.  At  the  same  time  that  some  regiments  would  be 
formed,  I  think  it  would  be  very  expedient,  to  form  at  the  same  place  a  Dal- 
matian or  a  Croat  regiment,  particularly  as  in  the  present  state  of  things  it  will 
be  much  easier  even  than  the  other.  The  men  could  be  easily  recruited  in 
Bosnia,  and  sent  firom  Durazzo  to  the  place  you  should  appoint  The  bearer  will 
give  you  every  information  upon  the  subiect,  and  at  all  events,  I  should  propose 
to  you  to  send  him  immediately  back  to  Durazzo,  and,  should  you  adopt  the  abovOi 
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to  give  him  the  necessary  orders  and  the  commission  for  recruiting  and  sending 
the  men  to  the  place  of  formation.  No  person  can  be  better  qualified  than  he  is. 
He  knows  the  languages,  the  country,  and  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
understands  every  thing  that  relates  to  commercial  affairs.  As  to  the  place  of 
formation,  I  think  I  already  proposed  Cephalonia  to  you.  Lissa  or  one  of  the 
nearer  islands  would  give  too  much  jealousy  in  the  beginning  in  those  parts, 
until  our  capital  increases  so  as  to  undertake  an  important  enterprise,  at  all 
events  it  is  important  to  form  a  noyau  of  the  three  nations;  it  is  then  that  we 
may  hope  to  be  joined  by  the  whole  of  Oalmatia  and  Croatia  after  a  short  time. 
Major  and  other  officers  will  shortly  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean.  They  will 
be  directed  to  Messina,  where  I  request  you  will  send  orders  for  them.  It 
would  be  very  useful  and  saving  to  provide  means  for  transporting  them 
to  that  place  from  Durazzo,  and  if  possible  to  establish  a  more  frequent  and 
regular  mtercourse  between  you  and  the  latter.  Johnson,  who  soon  sets  off  from 
here,  will  in  the  mean  time  establish  a  communication  across  Bosnia  to  Durazza 
His  presence  in  those  parts  will  be  productive  of  many  good  effects.  You  will 
find  that  he  is  an  able,  active  and  zealous  man,  and  will  certainly  be  very  useful 
in  forwarding  your  views.  I  can  answer  for  his  being  worthy  of  your  full  confi- 
dence :  should  you  adopt  the  proposition  relative  to  the  recruiting,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  at  his  disposal  the  requisite  funds. 

You  will  jud^e  by  the  account  the  bearer  of  this  will  give  you  whether  tloth, 
etc,  can  be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  this  country  or  where  you  are,  and  he  will 
bring  back  your  directions  for  this  object  Allow  me  to  observe  that  it  would  be 
highly  useful  to  have  clothes  for  a  considerable  number  of  men  prepared  before- 
hand. Many  important  reasons  have  prevented  me  hitherto  from  proceeding  to 
the  Mediterranean  as  speedily  as  I  wished.  I  hope  however  not  to  be  detamed 
much  longer  and  soon  to  have  removed  every  obstacle.  I  think  to  set  off  from 
here  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  request  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  provide 
with  the  return  of  the  bearer  to  Durazzo  the  means  of  my  passage  from  thence, 
where  I  shall  come  with  a  feigned  name.  I  hope  he  will  be  back  there  by  the 
time  of  my  arrival.  I  shall  endeavour  to  hasten  my  journey  as  I  have  important 
information  in  every  respect  By  that  time  we  shall  know  the  decision  relative 
to  the  north.  Kin^  has  informed  you  of  the  reasons  which  made  an  alteration 
necessary  in  regard  to  Frizzi*s  journey.  Part  of  your  object  is  in  fact  fulfilled 
already,  and  there  are  agents  in  Italy,  etc.  As  to  the  other  and  principal  part 
relative  to  connexions  in  the  army,  and  the  gaining  an  exact  knowledge  of  it  and 
of  the  government  in  Italy,  with  other  circumstances,  I  expect  soon  to  have  a 
person  of  sufficient  consequence  and  ability  to  execute  your  instructions,  and  he 
will  go  to  Milan  etc.  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety.  His  permanent  resi- 
dence in  that  country  seems  to  be  necessary,  that  he  may  be  able  to  accomplidi 
fully  the  object,  and  as  the  sum  you  have  assigned  for  this  purpose  is  sufficient 
for  a  considerable  time,  you  can  determine  whether  he  is  to  remain  there  perma- 
nently or  not  Frizzi  will  bring  you  an  exact  account  of  what  has  been  arranged 
relative  to  this  business,  and  will  himself  be  a  very  proper  person  for  communi- 
cations between  you  and  Italy  or  this  country.  He  will  for  that  porpose  go  back 
to  Italy,  the  obstacle  that  opposed  it  hitherto  being  now  no  more.  I  cannot  but 
repeat  the  importance  of  giving  all  possible  extent  to  the  archduke*s  establish- 
ment, and  particularly  the  raising  of  as  many  troops  as  possible,  for  all  will 
depend  upon  having  the  means  of  landing.  We  are  then  sure  of^  augmenting 
verj^  speedily,  and  finding  the  greatest  assistance.  The  place  for  beginning 
cannot  be  determined  on  exactly,  but  there  is  much  to  be  expected  in  Dalmatia 
and  Croatia  where  we  could  be  joined  by  the  inhabitants  and  troops.  The  lower 
part  would  be  best  adapted  in  case  we  begin  with  a  small  force.  I  shall  send 
and  bring  officers  particularly  acquainted  with  the  country  and  provide  every 
other  assistance  such  as  plans  etc.,  and  I  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  prevent 
for  the  present  any  enterprise  in  that  country  that  would  alarm  them. — Since  I 
began  my  letter  a  courier  has  arrived  from  Paris. 

The  contingent  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  have  got  orders  to  be  ready  for 
marching.  Re-enforcements  are  sending  from  France  to  the  north,  and  every 
preparation  is  making  for  war.    Bonaparte  told  Schwartzenberg  that  he  would 
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begin  in  Apri],  and  all  circamstances  seem  to  agree  with  this.  On  the  other 
side  Russia  is  very  slow  in  making  peace  with  Turkey.  He  entirely  neglects 
Prussia,  and  for  this  reason  ii  is  to  be  feared  that  the  latter  will  place  his  capital 
with  Bonaparie,  notwithstanding  that  this  cabinet  is  endeavouring  to  prevent  it 
I  should  be  then  very  much  afraid  for  the  conduct  of  this  house,  well  inclined  as 
the  emperor  is.  Proposals  were  made  by  France,  but  no  resolution  has  been 
taken  until  it  is  known  how  things  turn  out  The  worst  is  that  Romanzow  is 
still  in  credit  with  Alexander,  which  prevents  all  confidence  in  other  houses  and 
makes  Russia  adopt  half  measures.  This  sketch  of  the  situatTon  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  wavering  and  uncertain  state  people  are  in.  There  is  no  cal« 
culation  to  be  made  as  to  the  conduct  of  government,  nor  must  we  be  surprised 
at  any  thing  they  may  da  On  the  other  side  our  speculations  are  not  built 
upon  them,  hut  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  people ;  and  whatever  may  happen  I 
am  convinced  that  this  is  a  good  foundation  if  the  measures  are  taken  and  the 
means  prepared.  A  principal  object  of  mine  in  these  parts  has  been  to  prepare 
,the  measures  for  the  case  that  it  comes  here  to  the  very  worst.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  is  the  augmenting  in  every  possible  manner  the  force  at  your  dis- 
position. The  accounts  we  have  to-day  of  your  return  and  the  powers  I  hope 
you  have  give  me  the  best  hopes  of  your  overcoming  every  difficulty.  I  must 
yet  observe  a^  Johnson's  proceedings  are  entirely  subordinate  to,  and  make  a 
part  of  your  plans  and  operations  in  general,  and  that  he  cannot  of  course  depend 
upon  King,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  him  decisive  instructiooe  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  assign  him  the  means  and  powers  for  acting  in  consequence.  I  shall 
combine  with  him  in  my  passage  through  Bosnia  every  thing  in  the  hopes  that 
you  will  approve  of  this. 


Mr.  King  to  Lord  William  BenHnck. 

Vmium,  January  24IA,  13  2. 
My  Lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  lordship's  letter  of  the 
25th  of  August,  which  was  delivered  to  me  towards  the  latter  end  of  October  by 
Captain  Frizzi  whom  I  should  immediately  have  furnished  with  the  means  of 
proceeding  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  ef  carrying  your  lordship's  instructions  into 
effect,  had  it  not  appeared  to  me  that  the  measures  which  I  had  taken  on  my 
arrival  here  had  alieady  in  a  great  degree  anticipated  your  lordship's  intentions. 
As  a  confirmation  of  this,  I  beg  leave  to  transmit  for  your  lordship's  perusal  the 
reports  (marked  A)  of  three  messengers  whom  I  sent  to  the  north  of  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  particularly  in  the  ci- 
devant  Venetian  territories  and  adjacent  districts.  These  reports  confirm  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner  the  assurances,  which  I  have  received  through  various 
other  channels,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  ate  ready  and  determined 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  is  become 
insupportable. 

I  have  also  the  honour  td  transmit  to  your  lordshfp.  the  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Count  Montgelas,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Bavaria,  to  the  com- 
missary-general at  Nimpten,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment is  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese;  but 
I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  inform  your  lordship  that  the  persons  who 
seem  to  have  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  Bavarian  government  do  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  our  friends  in  Switzerland,  and  have  not  been  made  acquainted 
with  their  intentions.  It  is  nevertheless  indispensably  necessary  that  we  should 
act  with  the  greatest  possible  caution  in  the  employment  of  emissaries,  lest  the 
French  and  Bavarian  governments  should  take  the  alarm  and  adopt  measures 
which  would  defeat  our  projects  or  at  least  occasion  a  premature  explosion  On 
these  grounds  (having  previously  consulted  with  General  N  to  whom  Captain 
Frizzi  warf  particularly  addressed  and  who  entirely  coincides  in  my  opinion)  I 
think  it  eligible  to  send  this  officer  back  to  Sicilv,  and  I  trust  that  in  so  doing  I 
shall  meet  with  your  lordship's  approbation.    1  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the 

40* 
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only  service  Captain  Frizzi  could  render  in  Italy  at  the  present  moment,  would 
be  to  ascertain  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  French  forces  in  this  country, 
bat  as  these  undergo  continual  changes  I  think  it  will  be  sufficient  to  despatch  a 
confidential  a^ent  to  your  lordship  with  the  latest  intelligence  from  Italy,  at  a 
period  when  uie  northern  war  and  consequent  occupation  of  the  French  troops 
will  enable  your  lordship  to  derive  advantage  from  such  intelligence. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  hostilities  will  commence  between  France  and 
Russia  in  the  month  of  April,  at  which  period  the  preparations  of  the  French 
government  will 'be  completed,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Uttssians  will  avail  themselves  of  the  interval,  either  to  annihilate  the  army  of 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw  or  to  advance  to  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  will  in  all  probability  ally  himself  with  France  notwithstanding  his  former 
declarations  to  the  contrary.  The  latest  intelligence  from  Berlin  states  that 
Count  St.  Marsan  had  presented  the  ultimatum  of  his  government,  which  de- 
mands an  unconditional  surrender  of  all  the  Prussian  fortresses,  and  insists  on 
the  military  force  and  resources  of  Prussia  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  French 
generals.  It  is  positively  asserted  that  the  king  is  inclined  to  submit  to  these 
humiliating  proposals,  but  nothing  has  been  as  yet  definitively  concluded. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  your  lordship  that  the  aspect  of  affiiirs  in  this  country  is 
highly  discouraging;  the  injudicial  financial  measures  which  Count  Wallis  has 
thought  proper  to  ulopt  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  government  to  place  the 
army  on  a  respectable  footing,  and  have  considerably  increased  the  discontent  of 
the  people,  who  however  still  retain  their  characteristic  aversion  to  the  French. 
The  government  is  determined  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  ap- 
proaching crisis,  if  possible. 

In  my  former  letter  I  mentioned  to  your  lordship  my  intention  of  establishing 
a  person  at  Durazzo  in  order  to  forward  messengers,  etc.  etc.  and  to  transmit  to 
me  occasionally  intelligence  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Adriatic  But  having 
received  of  late  repeated  assurances  of  the  increasing  discontent  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  parts  of  the  coast  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  French,  and  of  then:  willingness  to  make  every  eflbrt  to  shake  oflTthe 
yoke,  and  being  aware  how  important  it  is  at  the  present  moment  nut  to  neglect 
an  object  of  this  nature,  I  have  desired  Mr.  Johnson  to  proceed  thither  in  order 
to  form  connexions  in  Albania  and  Dalmatia,  and  to  avail  himself  in  everv  possi- 
ble manner  of  the  spirit  of  discontent  which  has  so  decidedly  manifested  itselC 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  been  employed  on  the  continent  for  some  years  past  as  an 
agent  of  government,  and  who  has  given  proofs  of  his  zeal  and  abilities,  will 
repair  to  Durazzo,  or  according  to  circumstances  to  some  other  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Adriatic,  and  will  there  reside  as  agent  of  the  British 

Sovernment  He  will  communicate  his  arrival  to  your  loraship  with  as  little 
elay  as  possible. 

By  the  following  piece  of  information  which  I  have  derived  from  an  authentic 
source,  your  lordship  will  perceive  that  the  French  and  Swedish  governments 
are  far  from  being  on  firiendly  terms.  An  alliance  has  been  proposed  by  the 
former  to  the  latter  and  instantaneously  rejected.  The  terms  of  the  alliance 
were  as  follows,  viz.  1st,  a  body  of  30,000  Swedes  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
France ;  2d,  3,000  seamen  to  be  furnished  to  the  French  marine ;  and  3d,  a  regi- 
ment of  Swedes  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  France  as  was  the  case  before  the 
French  revolution. 

I  transmit  this  letter  to  your  lordship  by  Captain  Steinberg  and  Ensign 
Ferandi,  two  officers  who  have  served  creditably  m  the  Austrian  army.  The 
former  has  connexions  and  local  knowledge  in  his  native  country  which  may 
become  particularly  useful. 

I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  send  fifty  subaltern  officers  to  Sicily,  as 
your  lordship  desired.  I  shall  however  occasionally  despatch  some  intelligent 
officers  who  will,  I  think,  be  extremely  useful  in  the  formation  of  new  corps. 
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No.  XCII. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  H.  WELLESLEY* 

SIR  C.  STUART,  AND  MR.  VAUGHAN. 


Mr.  Vaughan  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart. 

"^  Cadiz,  AuguBi  3d,  1813. 

**  The  Spanish  troops  in  Catalonia  and  elsewhere  are  starving,  and  the  govern- 
ment are  feeding  them  with  proclamations  to  intendants.  Since  I  have  known 
Spain,  I  have  never  known  the  seat  of  government  in  a  worsd  state.  There  k 
a  stron?  feeling  against  the  English,  and  a  miserable  jacobin  party  which  ia 
violent  beyond  measure.*' 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

*«  Chielana,  Nov.  2<2, 1813. 

**  Never  was  any  thing  so  disgraceful  in  the  annals  of  the  world  as  the  condact 
of  all  the  Spanish  authorities  on  the  occasion  of  the  sickness  breaking  out  It 
is  believed  that  no  persons  have  the  sickness  twice,  and  as  almost  every  fiimily 
in  Cadiz  has  passed  the  epidemic  of  the  fever  the  interested  merchants  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  said  that  the  epidemic  existed,  they  have  continued  to  iarae 
clean  bills  of  health  to  vessels  leaving  the  port  in  the  height  of  the  mortality,  and 
did  all  they  could  to  intimidate  the  government  and  cortez  into  remaiaing 
amongst  them.*' 

Sir  Henry  WeUesley  to  Lord  Wellington. 

^'Sept.  13<A,  1813. 

**  A  curious  scene  has  been  passing  here  lately.  The  permanent  deputation'*' 
having  been  appointed,  the  cortez  closed  their  session  on  the  14th.  There  had 
been  for  some  days  reports  of  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  which  had 
excited  alarm.  On  the  16th  in  the  evening,  I  received  an  official  note  from  the 
minister  of  state  apprising  me  of  the  intention  of  the  government  to  proceed  to 
Madrid  on  the  following  day,  but  without  assigning  any  reason  for  so  sudden  a 
resolution.  At  night  1  went  to  the  regency,  thinking  this  was  an  occasion  when 
it  would  be  right  to  offer  them  some  pecuniary  assistance.  I  found  Affar  and 
Ciscar  together,  the  cardinal  hems  ill  of  the  gout  They  told  me  that  the  oto- 
valence  of  the  disorder  was  the  sole  cause  of  their  determination  to  leave  Cadiz; 
and  Ciscar  particularly  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  removing,  saying  he  bad 
seen  the  fatal  effects  of'^delay  at  Carthagena.  Thev  then  told  me  that  Uiere  was 
disturbance  in  the  town,  in  consequence  of  which  they  determined  on  summoning 
the  extraordinary  cortez.  I  went  from  the  regency  to  the  cortez.  A  motion 
was  made  for  summoning  the  ministers  to  account  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
regency.  Ntfver  was  I  witness  to  so  disgraceful  a  scene  of  lying  and  prevaricap 
tion.  The  ministers  insisted  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  regency  to 
leave  Cadiz  until  the  cortez  had  been  consulted,  although  I  had  in  my  pocket 
the  official  note  announcing  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  had  been  told  by  Ciscar 
that  the  extraordinary  cortez  were  assembled  for  no  other  reason  than  becaoae 
there  were  disturbances  in  the  town." 

*  CaUed  **  Om  Extiaordioaiy  Cortes.". 
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Sir  Henry  WeUesley  to  Lord  WeUingUm. 

"■  CadiM,  Dee.  lOih,  1813. 
**  The  party  for  placing  the  princess  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  regency  is 
gaining  strength,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  that  measure  were  to  be  adopted 
soon  after  our  arrival  at  Madrid,  unless  a  peace  and  the  return  of  Ferdinand  Bbcnld 
put  an  end  to  all  such  projects.*' 


JMr,  Stuart  to  Lord  WdUngtan. 

''June  nth,  1813. 
**  The  repugnance  of  the  admiralty  to  adopt  the  measures  suggested  by  year 
lordship,  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  for  the  protection  of  the 
coast,  has  been  followed  by  events  which  have  fully  justified  your  opinion.  Fif^ 
teen  merchantroeahave  been  taken  off  Oporto  in  a  rortnight,  and  a  valuable  Por- 
tuguese homewarflxNind  merchant  ship  was  captured  three  days  ago  close  to  the 
bar  of  Lisbon.** 


No.  XCIII. 


COMBAT  OF  MAYA. 

JBx^cutfrom  a  manuscript  memoir  by  Captain  Norton^  thirty-fourth 

regiment. 

**  The  thirty-ninth  regiment,  commanded  by  the  honourable  Colonel  O'Calla- 
gfaan,  then  immediately  engaged  with  the  French,  and  afler  a  severe  contest  also 
retired ;  the  fiftieth  was  next  in  succession,  and  they  also  after  a  gallant  stand 
retired,  making  way  for  the  ninety-second,  which  met  the  advancing  French 
column  first  with  its  right  wing  drawn  up  in  line,  and  after  a  most  de^itructive 
fire  and  heavy  loss  on  bDth  sides  the  remnant  of  the  right  wing  retired,  leaving 
a  line  of  killed  and  wounded  that  appeared  to  have  no  interval.  The  French 
column  advanced  up  to  this  line  and  then  halted,  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
ninety-second  forming  a  sort  of  rampart;  the  left  wing  then  opened  its  fire  on 
the  column,  and  as  I  was  but  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  ninety-pecond,  I  could 
not  help  reflecting  painfully  how  many  of  the  wounded  of  their  right  wing  must 
have  unavoidably  suffered  from  the  fire  of  their  comrades.  The  left  wing,  after 
doing  good  service  and  sustaining  a  loss  equal  to  the  first  line,  retired.*' 


COMBAT  OF  RONCEVALLES. 

XXTRACTS  FROM  OBNBRAL  C0LB*8   Ain>   MARSHAL  SOULt's   OFFICIAL 

REPORTS,   MSS. 

General  Cole  to  Lord  Wellington* 

"*  Heights  in  from  tf  Pampeiuma^  July  970, 1813. 
.  .  .  .  "  The  enemy  having  in  the  course  of  the  night  turned  those  posts,  were 
DOW  perceived  moving  in  very  considerable  force  along  the  ridge  leading  to  the 
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Puerto  de  Mendichuri.  I  therefore  proceeded  in  that  direction  and  found  that 
their  advance  had  nearly  reached  the  road  leading  from  the  Roncevalles  pass  to 
Los  Alduides,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  small  wooded  valley.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  communications,  the  head  of  Major-General  Ross*s  brigade 
could  not  arrive  there  sooner ;  the  major-general,  however,  with  great  decision, 
attacked  them  with  the  Brunswick  company  and  three  companies  of  the  twen- 
tieth, all  he  had  time  to  form;  these  actually  closed  with  the  enemy,  and  bayon- 
neted  several  in  the  ranks.  They  were  however  forced  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers,  and  to  retire  across  the  valley ;  the  enemy  attempted  to  follow  them 
but  were  repulsed  with  loss,  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  having  come  up.** 


Marshal  SouU  to  the  Minister  of  War. 

*«  lAnxoin,  26  JutUet,  1813. 

'*  Leurs  pertes  ont  egalement  ete  considerables,  soit  k  Tattaque  du  Lindouz 
par  le  Genera]  Reille,  oil  le  20*  regiment  (anglais)  a  ete  pretque  entidrement 
detruit  k  la  suite  d*une  charge  k  la  baionette  executee  par  un  bataillon  du  6* 
leger  (division  Foy),  soit  k  Tattaque  d'Altobiscar  par  le  General  Clauzel.** 


Eixtract  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Duke  of  Dcdmatia  vnth  the 

Minister  of  War. 

**  itteotn,  13  Avid,  18ia 

**  Des  k  present  V.  £.  voit  la  situation  de  I'armee,  elle  connatt  ses  forces, 
celles  de  Tennemi,  et  elle  se  fait  sans  doute  une  idee  de  ses  projets,  et  d*avance 
elle  peut  apprecier  ce  qu*il  est  en  notre  pouvoir  de  faire.  Je  ne  charge  point  le 
tableau,  je  dis  ma  pens^e  sans  detour,  et  j*avoue  que  si  Tennemi  emploie  tous  ses 
moyens,  ainsi  que  probablement  il  le  fera,  ceux  que  nous  pouvons  en  ce  moment 
lui  oppoeer  etant  de  beaucoup  inferieurs,  nous  ne  pourrons  pas  emp^her  qu*il  ne 
fasse  beaucoup  de  mal.  Mon  devoir  est  de  le  dire  a  V.  E..  quoique  je  tienne  on 
autre  langage  aux  troupes  et  au  pays,  et  que  d'ailleurs  je  ne  neglige  aucun  rooyen 
pour  remplir  de  mon  roieux  la  t4cbe  qui  m^est  imposee.** 


No.  XCIV. 


COMBAT  OF  ORDAL. 


REPORT   OF  THE   MOVEMENTS   OF  THE   ARMY   OF   ARAOON   DURING   THE 
FIRST   FIFTEEN   DATS   OF   SEPTEMBER,    1813. 

Extracted  from  the  [mperial  Motter-RoUt. 

**  Le  12  Septembre,  tout  Tarmee  d'Aragon  se  reanit  a  Molino  del  Rey;  une 
partie  de  celle  de  Catalogne  et  de  la  garnison  de  Barcelone  se  pla^aient  k  droite, 
k  Ollessa  et  k  Martorel,  pour  partir  tous  ensemble  k  huit  heures  du  soir  et  se 
porter,  la  droite  par  San-Sadurni,  le  reste  par  la  grand*  route  d*Ordal,  sur  Villi^ 
franca,  ou  Tarmee  anglaise  etait  rassemblee.  .  .  . 

"  Le  General  Harispe  rencontra,  k  onze  heures  du  soir,  une  Ibrte  avant-garde 
au  Col  d'Ordal  dans  les  anciens  retranchements.  Un  combat  des  plus  vifii 
s*engagea  entre  Tennemi  et  les  ndtres  sous  les  ordres  du  general  de  Tavant-garde 
Mesclop.    Le  7*  regiment  et  le  44*  montrdrent  une  valeur  brillante,  ainsi  qu*ime 
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partle  da  116*  Les  positions  ont  etd  prises  et  reprises,  et  nous  sont  eofin  restees^ 
couvertes  de  morts  et  de  blesses  anglais.  Dana  la  poursuite*  le  4*  hossards  se 
saisit  de  qaatre  pieces  de  canon  anglais,  etc,  avec  trois  ou  quatre  cents  prison- 
niers,  presqae  tons  du  27*  regiment  (anglais).  La  droit,  ayant  rencontre  des 
obstacles  et  quelqoes  troupes  ennemies  1  combattre  dans  les  passages,  a  ete 
retardee  dans  sa  marche,  et  n*arriva  pas  avec  le  joar  au  reodez-voos  entre 
rOogat  et  Grenade.  Un  bataillon  du  117*  venant  ii  gauche,  par  B^jas  sur 
Avionet,  a  rejoint  Tarmee  en  position,  avec  dte  prisonniers. 
'*  Le  Marechal  Suchet  dirigea  on  moovement  de  la  cavalerie  et  de  FartiUerie 

3ui  tenaient  la  tftte,  pour  donner  le  temps  k  I'infanterie  d*entror  en  ligne.  Les 
inglais  etaient  en  intaille  sur  trois  lignes  en  avant  de  Villafranca,  ils  com- 
mencdrent  ausBit6t  leur  retraite  en  bon  ordre.  On  les  poursuivit  et  on  les 
harcela;  la  cavalerie  fit  plusieurs  charges  assez  vivos.  lis  opposdrent  de  la  re- 
sistance, essuydrent  des  pertes,  surtout  en  cavalerie,  pr^cipitdrent  leur  marche, 
bHildrent  un  pent  et  s*eloigndrent  vers  Arbos  et  Vendrils,  laissant  plus  de  cent 
cinquante  hommes  pris  et  oeaucoup  de  morts  et  de  blesses,  surtout  des  hossards 
de  Brunswick. 

"  Notre  avantpgarde  va  ce  soir  k  Vendrils;  et  plusieurs  centaines  de  deserteurs 
ont  et6  ramassees.** 


No.  XCV. 


SECTION   I. EXTRACT   FR03C   THE  OFFICIAL  STATE  OF  THE  ALLIED  AEMT, 

COKKANDED  BT  LIBUTENANT-OENERAL  SIR  JOHN  MURRAY,  AT  THE  COL 
DE  BALAGUER,   17  JUNE,  1613. 


Ezclufife  of  oflken,  MifesBti,  and  dnuDmeis. 

PraMot  flt  for  duty.    Sick.  Ooamaad.  Homt. 
British  and  German  cavalrjr.           739            19  6  733 
British,  Portugneae  and  Sici- 
lian artUlery  783             8  199  363 

British  engineers  and  staff 

corps 78             5  36  ** 

British  and  German  in&ntry.        7^226          830  637  **' 

Whittinflrham^s  infkntry  .    .        4,370          503  316  "" 

Sioilianinftntry 985          131  273  ** 

General  Total  .    .    .      14,181        1,479  1,466  1,095 


Malet.  TMal 

757 


604 


990 

119 
8,693 
5,189 
1,378 


604      17,136 
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u 


SECTION  II.— EXTRACT  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  WBBKLT  STATE  OF  THE 
ANGLO-SICILIAN  FORCE,  COMMANDED  BY  LIEUT.  GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM 
CLINTON. 


Head-quarters,  Tarragona,  25th  September,  1813. 

ExclosiTe  of  officers,  sergeants,  and  drummers. 

Present  fit  for  datj.    Sick.  Command.  Uorvea.  Males.  Toul  men. 

Cavalry 663            61  215  875  40  939 

Artiller  J,  engineers,  and  staff 

,  corps. 997            67  58  507  896  l,ia 

"»^try 9,124       1,390  1,019  115  529  11,533 

General  Total  .    .    .       10,784       1,518     1,292       M97    1^     ISJS94 
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SSCnON  ni. — ^extract  from  THB  original  state  of  THX  MALLORaVINA 

DIVISION  (WHITTINOHAM's.) 

Tarragooa,  15th  of  December,  1813. 

UAdararmi.       Biek.   Command.    Hoiwi.    Mates.    ToulmM. 
Infiintry 4,014         400        697  110         31       5,041 


8BCT10N   lY. — ^BXTBACT  FROM  THE   ORIGINAL  STATE  OF  THE  FIRST  ARMT 
COMMANDED  BT  THB  OAMF-MARSHAL,  DON  FRANCISCO  COPONS. 

Head-quarters,  Vich,  Ist  of  August,  1813. 

Under  armf.       Biek.    Command.    Hones.    Mules.   Total  meii. 

In&ntry  dispombfe  ....  10,219  1^535  3,207  586  **  13,961 

InCardona 1,183  115  398  -  ••  1,695 

8ead*Urgel 984  173  144  -  ^  1300 

Artillery,  etc 877  7  59  6  -  1,070 

Grand  Total     .    .    .      13,363       1,839     8,808         593         **        18,036 


SECTION  y. — ^EXTRACT  FROM  THB  OBIGINAL  STATE  OF  THE  SECOND  ARMT 
COMMANDED  BT  THB  CAMP-MABSHAL,  DON  FRANCISCO  ZAVIBB  ELIO. 

Vinaroz,  19th  September,  1613. 

Present  under  arms.       Bkk.  Command.      Tbtalofmon.       HorsH. 

Total  of  all  arms  26^35  3,181         7,454  87,470  4,078 

Note. — This  state  includes  Villa  Campa*s,  Sarsfield's,  Duran's,  the  Empeci- 
nado's,  and  Rochets  divisions,  besides  the  troops  immediately  under  Elio  himself 
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SECTION  I.— FORCB   OF  THB  ANOLO-POBTUGUB8B  ARMT  UNDER  THB 

MARQUIS  OF  Wellington's  command* 

Extracted  from  the  original  Morning  Slate  for  the  84th  of  Joly,  1813. 

Officers.  TotaL 

Beiieants,ete.  Rank  and  file.    Men.  Horses. 

P^^t^1dlT.S  f '!''".  »1«  ^^  ^-^SO  5,834 

Ditto  infimtry      ....  4,065  29,926  34,561           •« 

Portuguese  cavalry  ...  251  1,241  1,492  1,178 

Ditto  mfantry      ....  2394  20,565  23,459           " 

The  artilleiy-iiieii,  etc.,  were  about  4|000L 
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SECTION  U. — ANOLO-POSTUOUB8B  FOBCK. 

Extracted  from  the  original  Momliig  State,  IMi  of  October,  1813. 

OiBoera,  Sergeant*,  etc  Raak  and  file.        Total. 
British  and  German  cavalry  and  infimtry  bJBSTld  37,250  43,100 

Portuguese  ditto 4,253  21,274         25^527 

Grand  Total,  exclusive  of  sick,  ab-)  tmto  ro  k^a  aq  aqa 

sent  on  command,  etc  etc.  .    -    -    -J  ^^'"^  ^^^^         ^^ 

The  artillery-men  and  drivers  about         4,000 

Total        72,636 


SBOTION  UI. — ^ANGLO-POSTUOUESB  FORCE. 

Extracted  from  the  original  Morning  State,  9th  November,  1813. 

Oflken,  Set geanta,  etc  Rank  and  flic  TotaL 

British  and  German  cavalry  and  infiintry           5,356             30,687  45,043 

Portuguese  ditto 2,990             22,237  25,227 

Grand  Total,  exclusive  of  sick,  ab-  >             ^^^             ^^^^  ^^^ 

sent  on  command,  etc f            ^                  ^m,^^^  •v,*fv 

The  artillery-men,  etc.  etc,  about  4,000 

Total  74,270 


8SCT10N  IV. — SIS  ROWLAND  HILL's  FORCE  AT  THE  RATTLE  OF  ST.  PIERRE. 

Extracted  from  the  original  Morning  State,  13th  December,  1813. 

Oflker>,Sergeanta,etc  Rank  and  file.       Total. 

cs        AA'-^S  British 802                 5,371  6,173 

Second  division   ^  p^^^^  ....           277                2,331  2,606 

Lecor*s  Portuguese  division      ....           507                4,163  4,670 

Total  under  arms,  exclusive  of  artillery-men  1,586               11,865  13,451 


SECTION  V. — ^ANOLO-PORTUOUESE  FORCE.    ■ 

Extracted  from  the  original  Morning  State,  13ih  Februaiy,  1814. 

Oflloera«8ergeaata,4cc    Rank  and  file.     Toul.     Cavmlrj. 
British  and  German  cavalry    -    -         1,093  7,315  8,408  >    oc^yy 

Portuguese  cavalry 280  1,210  1,490  J    ^^'^ 

Inlkntry. 

British  and  German  infentry  -    -        4,853  29,714        34,567  >  rui^nA 

Portuguese  inlkntry 2,828  18.911        21,739  J  ^^^^^^^^ 

General  Total,  present  under  arms       66,204 


Artillery-racn,  etc,  about         4,000 
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SECTION  VI. — ANGLO- PORTUGUESE  FORCE. 

Extracted  from  the  original  Morning  State,  lOih  of  April,  1814. 


British  and  German  cavalry 
Portuguese  cavalry  -    -    - 
British  and  German  infantry 
Portuguese  infantry      -    - 


Officers,  Serpfeants,  etc.     Rank  and  flie. 

1,159  7,640 

4,946 


Total. 


987 


1,188  i    ^' 
29,999        34,945  5  -,r-ai 
16,983        19,6()5J  '^"^ 


General  Total,  present  under  arms        64,537 
The  artillery-men,  etc.  about         4,000 


SECTION  VII. — ACTUAL   STRENGTH   OF  THE  INFANTRY  DIVISION   ENGAGED 

IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  TOULOUSE. 

Extracted  fVom  the  original  Morning  State.  10th  of  April.  1814. 


Infantry,  present  under  arma.  Officers,  Sergeants,  etc. 

Second  division,    British  715 


Ditto, 
Third  division, 

Ditto, 
Fourth  division, 

Ditto, 
Sixth  division, 

Ditto, 
Light  division, 

Ditto, 


Portuguese  235 

British  529 

Portuguese  226 

British  5;U 

Portuguese  2^)9 

British  553 

Portuguese  246 

British,  378 

Portuguese,  231 


Lecor'sPortufTuese  division        455 


Rank  and  file. 
4,123 
1,867 
2,741 
1,183 
3,(^28 
1.585 
3,2:33 
l,f544 
2.469 
1,240 
3,507 


Total. 
6,940 

4,679 

5,383 

5,081 

4,318 
3,692 


(Grand  Total, 
infantry, 
officers,  and 
boldiors,  pre- 
sent under 


arms. 


30,963 


4,343 


26,620 


Note.. — There  is  no  separate  state  for  the  cavalry  on  the  10th  of  April,  but  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1814,  they  stood  as  follows : 


Officer*,  Rank 

Scrguaiito.  etc.  and  ftie. 

.    .        112  694 

.    .        188  1,221 

.    .        240  1,506 
.     .        128  9()0 

Jx)rd  £dw.  Somerset's  brigade  of  British        214  1,691 

882  6,0?2 


Cavalry,  present  under  arms. 
Bock's  brigade  of  Germans  .     . 
Poniionby's  brigade  of  British  . 
Fane's  brigade  of  British     .     . 
Vivian's  brigade  of  British 


Total  cavalry  pre- 
sent underarms. 
6,954 


Total  of  Anglo-Portuguese  cavalry  and  infantry,  present  under  arms    . 
And  the  Spaniards  under  Freyre  and  Morillo,  together  said  to  be  .  . 


.  37,917 
.  14,000 

51,917 
.    1,500 


Artillery-men,  etc 

General  Total  .  .  .  53,417 

Note, — My  authority  for  the  number  of  guns  employed  during  this  campaign 
arc  copies  of  the  returns  given  to  me  by  Sir  Alexander  Dickson  who  commanded 
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that  arm.  The  number  of  artillery-men  is  not  borne  on  the  morning  Btates*  but  in 
the  original  weekly  state  of  the  15th  of  May,  1614*  I  find  the  artillery-men,  engi- 
neers, drivers,  and  wagon-train,  amounted  to  four  thousand  ^ht  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  with  five  thousand  and  thirty  horses  and  mules,  "[niis  may  be  taken 
as  the  average  strength  during  the  campaign,  buf  more  than  half  were  with  Sir 
John  liope  and  some  with  Lord  Dalhonsie.  Wherefore,  the  number  at  the 
battle  of  Toulouse  could  not  have  exceeded  fifteen  hundred,  making  a  total  of  all 
ranks  and  arms  of  fiftyHhree  thousand  combatants. 


No.  XCVII. 


SECTION  I.— GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMIES  UNDER   SOULT  AND 

SUCHBT. 


Extracted  from  the  Imperial  Master-roILi,  July,  1813.  Tho  armies  of  the  north,  centre  and 
■oath  being  by  an  imperial  decree  reorganized  in  one  body,  taking  the  title  of  the  Army 
of  Spain. 


Army  of  Spain  . 
Aragon  . 
Catalonia 


Present  under  arms. 
Men.  Horani. 

97,983  12,676 
32,362  4,919 
25,910   1,869 


Detached.      Hospitals.  Total. 

Men.       Horses.  Men.         Horses. 

2,110       392    14,074  114,167    13,028 

3,621       551      34S01  39,184      5,470 

168         "        1,379  27,457      1,744 


General  Total  .  .  156,255    19,464      5,899       943    18,654    180,808    20,242 


SECTION  II. SEPTEMBER  15,  1813. 


Men.  Horses. 

Army  of  Spain  .  .    81,851     11,159 


Men.       Horses. 


Total. 
Men.         Horses. 


Aragon  .  .    32,476 
Catalonia .    24,020 


4.447 
1,670 


4,004    1,438    22,488    107,843    11,272 

2,721       320      3,616      38,813      6^5 

120        "         2,187      26,283      2,497 


General  Total  .  .  137,853    17,276      6,845    1,758    28,241    172,939    20,074 


Note, — ^The  garrison  of  San  Sebastian,  though  captive,  is  borne  on  this  state. 
This  is  the  last  general  state  of  the  French  army  in  my  possession,  but  the  two 
following  notes  were  inserted  in  the  Imperial  Rolfa 


"Army  of  Spain,  16th  Nov.,  1813.— 102  battalions.    74  squadrons,  without 

garrisons. 
74,152  men  present  under  arms.    100,212  effective.    17,206  horses. 
18,230  Hospital. 
8,555  Troop  horses. 
1,809  Officers*  horses. 
5,384  Horses  of  draft. 
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**  Army  of  Spain,  Ist  December. — 93  battalions.    74  squadrons   17,969  horses.** 


SECTION   lU. DETAILED   STATE   OF  THE   ARMY   OF   SPAIN,   JULY    1818, 

WHEN   80ULT   TOOK   THE   COMMAND. 


Right  wing. — Lieutenant-Gencral  Reille. 


Men     Hones. 


Effective  and 
non-effective. 
Men.       ToUl. 


Cirst  dinsion,  Foy,  9  battalions  .  .  5^932     189  i  Present  under  arms,  i  6,784  i 
3vunth  ditto,  Maucunc,  7  ditto  .  .  4,186     110  }     17,235         450     <  5,676  >  21,366 
Ninth  ditto.  La  Martinidre,  II  ditto  7,127     151  S 


men.        horses.  /  8,906  ) 


Centre. — Drouct,  Count  d*£rlon. 

Second  div*n,  D'Armagnac,  8  batt.    6,961  116  J 

Third     do.     Abb6»              9   do.    8,030  285} 

Sixth     do.     Daricau,          8  do.    5,966  223) 

Left  wing. — Lieut-Grcncral  Clauzcl. 

Fourth  division,  Conroux,      9  batt  7,056  150  i 

Fiah      do.    Vandermacsen  7   do.    4,181  141  } 

Eighth  do,    Taupin,            10   do.    5,981  141^ 

Reserve. — Lieut.-General  Villatte. 


20,957 
men. 


624 
horses 


8,580  i 
627  S 


i  8,58 

J  8,72 

.  ^6,62 


'28  }  23^35 


17,218 
men. 


432 
horses 


477  i 

201  >  20,265 

587  S 


French 14,959     2,091 

Foreign  .     .     4  battalions  of  the  Rhine,  strength  not  given. 

4    ditto       Italians,  General  St  Pol,  ditto. 

4     ditto       Spaniards,  General  Casablanca,  ditto. 


17,899 


Cavalry. — Picrro  Soult 

22  squadrons  . 
Ditto,  Treilhard   .     . 


Men.     Horses. 


Effective  and 
non-effective. 


4,723    4,416  (    Present  under  arms.    5  5,098  > 
2,358    2,275  (  7,081  men.  6,691  horses.  }  2,523  \ 


7,621 


Total  according  to  the  organization,  but  )  ,>.  ^^ 
exclusive  of  the  foreign  battalions    .  .\     * 


91,086 


Troops  not  in  the  organization    .... 
Generals  J  Garrison  of  San  Sebastian,  Ist  July 

Rcy.  i  forming  part  of  this  number  . 
Caasan. — -Ditto  of  Pampcluna,  Ist  July  . 
Lameth. — Ditto  of  Santona,  Ist  May  .  . 
Second  reserve,  not  in  the  above     .    .    . 


Men  under  amui 
14,938 


\ 


2,731 

2,951 
1,465 
5,595 


General  Total . 


Prenent  under  arms. 
Men.  HnrM>a. 

97,983  12,676 


16,946 

3,086 

3,121 
1,674 
6,105 

Effective  and  noD*efAetive. 
Men.  Homes. 

114,167  13,028 
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SECTION  ZV. DBTAILSD  8TATB  OF  THE  ARKT  OF  SFAIITy  8BFTEXBSR 

16,  1813. 

Hen.  Eflbclive  and  non*ellectiTe. 

Right  wing  <  Maucane  4,156  C  14,865  present  under  arms. 

t  Menne  5,7073 

I  D*Armagnac  4,853  ■>  (       Men. 

Centre         ^  Abb€  5,903  C  15,006  da  >     45,752 

( Maransin  4,8423 

C  Conroux  4,736  -) 

Left  wing    ^  Roguet  5,982  C  15,789  da 

(Taupin  5,071 3 

Reserve  Villatte  8,256  ^ 

Provisional  troops  of  the  /  ^he  Italian  brigade,  about )       ,^  ..., 

right  w.ng   destined  to  V       ^^  ordercSTo  Milan.  \      ^^^ 

re-enforce  the  garrison  \ 

of  Buyonne      -        -  2,168  ^ 

Men.  Horaei. 

Cavalry.— Pierre  Soult  4,456  4,617  n 

Ditta         Trcillmrd  2,368  2,58:w 

n^^A            S  mounted  291  247  ( 

Gendarmes  j  dismounted  1.210  «      ) 

Park 895                          885  >         ,  ^q^ 

Engineers 504                          127  J         ^''^'' 

Pampeluna  3,S05                          191 

C  San  Sebastian  2,366  prisoners  of  war. 

\  Santona  hGi^ 

Garrisons    <Bayonne  4,631                          137  ^      15,164 

)  Sl  Jean  Pied  de  Port  1,780 

(  Navarreins  842 

^Castle  of  Lourdes  107 


8,325 


81,064 
Deduct  garrison  of  San  Sebastian     -     .  -        -        -        2,360 

Total,  present  under  arms     -        -        -        -      78,698      * 


No.  XCV  III. 
ORDERS  FOR  THE  SEVERAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  ALLIED  ARMY 

FOR  THE  ATTACK  OF  THE  ENEMV's  FORTIFIED  POSITION  IN  FRONT  OF 
TOULOUSE,  FOR  TO-MORROW,   IOtH  APRIL,  1814. 

Published  in  the  United  Service  Journal,  October  1833. 

(Extract.) 

"5^.  Jory,  9th  April,  1814. 

"  The  front  attack  of  the  third  division  is  to  extend  from  the  river  Garonne 
to  the  «:reat  road  which  leads  from  the  village  of  La  Lande  to  Toulouse  (the 
road  from  Montauban)  inclusive  of  that  road. 
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^  The  light  division  will  be  immediately  on  the  left  <^  the  third  division,  and 
it  will  extend  its  front  of  attack  from  the  great  road  above-mentioned  until  it 
connects  its  left  flank  with  the  right  of  the  Spanish  troops. 

*'  The  operations  of  these  two  divisions  are  meant,  however,  more  as  diver- 
sions than  as  real  attacks ;  it  not  being  expected  that  they  will  be  able  to  force 
any  of  the  passes  of  the  canal  which  covers  Toulouse.  The  line  of  the  canal  is 
to  be  threatened  chiefly  at  tho  bridges  and  at  the  locks,  or  any  other  points  where 
the  form  of  the  grouna,  or  other  circumstances  most  favour  the  advance  of  the 
troops.  A  considerable  part  both  of  the  third  and  of  the  light  divisions  must  be 
kept  in  reserve." 


No.  XCIX. 


The  analysis  of  the  allied  army  on  the  10th  of  April,  given  in  Appendix  No. 
XCV.  sections  vi.  and  viL  has  been  very  carefully  made  and  faithfully  set  down; 
but  as  the  real  number  of  the  allies  has  lately  become  a  point  of  dispute  between 
French  and  English  writers,  I  give  here  annexed  the  Morning  State  of  the  whole 
army,  accurately  printed  from  the  original  document  delivered  by  the  adjutant- 
general  to  Lord  Wellington  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  April,  1814.  The 
reader  will  thus  be  enabled,  with  the  help  of  my  text,  to  trace  each  divisbn  in 
its  course  and  ascertain  its  true  numbers. 


THE   END* 
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NEW   WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

CAREY  &  HART,  PHILADELPHIA. 


THE   WORKS 

OF 

LORD    BOLINGBROKE. 

COMPLETE. 

IVitb  a  I«If«9  prepared  expressly  for  this  Edition* 

CONTAINING 

RECENT  INFORMATION  RELATIVE  TO  HIS  PERSONAL 

AND  POLITICAL  CHARACTER, 

SELECTED   FROM   THE    BEST    AUTHORITIES. 

In  Four  Volumes  8vo.,  printed  on  large  type  and  fine  paper. 


Ixn'd  Brougham's  Remarks. 

**  Few  men  whose  public  life  was  so  short,  have  filled  a  ^eater  space  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  during  his  own  times,  than  Lord  Bolingbroke,  or  left 
behind  them  a  more  brilliant  reputation.  Not  more  than  fifteen  years  elapsed 
between  his  first  coming  into  parliament  and  his  attainder;  during  not  more 
than  ten  of  these  years  was  he  brought  before  the  public  in  the  course  of  its 
proceedings ;  and  yet,  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  his  name  ranks  among 
the  must  ramous  in  our  history,  independently  of  the  brilliant  literary  reputa- 
tion which  places  him  among  the  beist  classics  of  our  Augustan  Age." 

"  Of  all  the  public  characters  who  have  acted  a  prominent  part  in  English 
history  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  there  is  probably  no  statesman 
who  takes  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  imagination  than  Henry  St  John,  Lord 
Bolins broke.  To  those  altogether  ignorant  of  English  politics,  his  name  is 
still  ramiliar  by  its  connexion  with  English  literature.  The  firiend  and  cor- 
respondent of  Pope  and  Swit\ — the  writer  of  some  of  the  finest  essays  in  the 
English  language — his  name  continually  presents  itself  in  the  literature  and 
literary  history  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  *  *  ♦  *  With  Bolingbroke  as  a 
writer,  this  age  has  principally  to  do.  To  the  rare  excellence  of  his  style, 
there  is  abundant  testimony  from  critics  of  all  tastes.  It  is  adorned  and  ele- 
gant, and  rhetorically  correct; — but  this  is  its  least  merit.  It  is  nervous  and 
masculine,  and  flows  onward  like  a  river.  There  is  a  living  and  life-giving 
energy,  which  imparts  interest  to  even  old  and  uninteresting  topics,  and  car- 
ries the  reader  majestically  along  the  rushing  tide  of  the  author's  thoughts. 
*  *  *  *  Messrs.  Carey  &  Hart  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  good 
standard  literature  for  their  beautiful  editions  of  Bolingbrok(^" — Boston 
Notion, 


i 

THE    PROSE   WRITINGS 

OP 

PROFESSOR     WILSON 

OF  EDINBURGH. 

BEAUTIFULLY   PRINTED   ON   FINE   FAPBR. 


EXTRACT  FROM  HOWITTS  *» RURAL  LIFE." 

**  And  not  less  for  that  wondrrful  series  of  articles  by  Wilson,  in  Black- 
wood's Ma^^azine — in  their  kind  as  truly  amazing  and  as  truly  glorious  as 
the  romances  of  Scott  or  the  poetry  ojf  Wordsworth.  Far  and  wide  and 
much  as  these  papers  have  been  admired,  wherever  iho  English  languaire  is 
read,  I  still  question  whether  any  one  man  has  a  just  idea  of  them  as  a 

whole. But  the  great  attraction  to  literary  men  has  loncf  been  that 

splendid  series  of  ample,  diffuse,  yet  overflo\vin£>'  papers,  in  which  every 
thing  relating  to  poetry  and  nature  find  a  place.  They  are  singly,  and  in 
themselves,  specimens  of  transcendent  power;  but  taken  altogether,  as  a 
series,  arc,  in  the  sure  unity  of  one  grrat  and  correct  spirit,  such  a  treasury 
of  criticism  as  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  literature.  For,  while 
they  are  of  a  deeply  poetical  niind — a  mind  strong  in  the  guiding  instincts  of 
nature— they  are  preserved  from  the  dryness  and  technicality  of  ordinary 
criticism  by  their  very  poetic  temperament.  They  come  upon  you  like  some 
abounding  torrent,  streaming  on  amid  the  wildest  and  noblest  scenes!  amid 
mountains  and  forests  and  flowery  meadows;  and  bringing  to  your  senses,  at 
once,  all  their  freshness  of  odours,  dews,  and  living  ^unds.  They  are  the 
gorgeous  outpourings  of  a  wild,  erratic  eloquence,  that  in  its  matjnificent 
rush,  throws  out  the  most  startling,  and  apparently  conflicting  dogmas,  yet  all 
bound  together  by  a  strong  bond  of  sound  senile  and  incorruptible  feeling. 
They  arc  all  poetry.  It  is  in  this  manner  and  tiiis  spirit  that  the  writer  has— 
reviewed,  shall  I  say  1  no^  not  reviewed,  but  proclaimed,  trumpeted  to  the 
farthest  regions,  idealized,  etherealized,  and  made  almost  more  glorious  than 
they  are  in  their  own  solemn  grandeur,  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  of  Milton, 
of  Shakspeare,  of  Spenser,  of  Homer,  and  of  many  another  genuine  bnrd. 
And  it  is  thus  he  has  led  you  over  the  heathy  mountains,  and  along  the  fairy 
glens  of  the  north,  to  many  a  secluded  loch,  mto  many  a  highland  hut.  It  is 
thus  that  he  loves  to  make  you  observe  the  noble  peasant  striding  along  in 
his  pride  of  youth — in  his  sedate  manlio(Ni — in  his  hoary  age,  more  beautif::! 
than  youth ;  lor  then  he  is  crowned  with  the  wisdom  of  his  simple  e.\i)eriencc  of 
the  trials  and  vanity  of  life,  and  of  the  feeling  that  he  draws  near  to  eternity. 
It  is  thus  he  bids  you  stand  and  mark  the  fair  young  maiden  busied  Ql)out  tlie 
door  of  her  parental  hut,  more  graceful  and  happy  in  the  engrossment  of  her 
simple  duties,  beneath  the  sun  and  the  blue  heavens,  than  the  very  daughter 
of  the  palace  in  the  lap  of  her  artificial  enchantments.  It  is  thus  he  shows 
you  the  young  mother  tossing  the  laughing  infant  in  the  open  air,  while  the 
two  elder  children  are  rollincr  on  the  hunny  bward  or  scrambling  up  the 
heathy  brae.     It  is  thus  he  fills  yon  with  tlje  noblest  sympafhies  with  the 

pure?t  human  feelings These  are  papers  that  have  done  infinite 

service  to  the  cause  of  poetry  and  nature,  and  therefore  do  1  rejoice  in  their 
existence." 
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